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The Church in Poland GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS DEPT. 


Jan Nowak 


The Catholic Church in Poland has successfully resisted subjugation by the Communist regime and 
has the respect and allegiance of the vast majority of Poles. Since the late 1960's, the church has 
used this position increasingly to defend the principle of human rights, not only for itself, but for all 
groups in Polish society. Whether the church will be able to perform a mediator role in resolving the 
current situation will hinge on the military government's willingness to engage in a genuine dialogue 
with the social forces represented by Solidarity. 


Kto Kogo in the Kremlin 
William G. Hyland 


Soviet politics basically consists of a struggle for power. Mikhail Suslov’s death highlights the mortality 
of the present oligarchy, and a struggle for power among Leonid Brezhnev’'s epigones is to be 
expected when he goes. Determining who the principal actors are and where they stand helps answer 
a fundamental question: what are Soviet policies likely to be in the 1980's? Foreign policy is now in 
flux, and the stage is set for a struggle over defense policy after Brezhnev. It will matter greatly how 
these issues fit into the internal power struggle. 


Between the Lines of the 1979 Soviet Census 
Murray Feshbach 


Significantly absent from data published by the USSR on its 1979 population census are figures on 
age distribution. A reconstruction of partial data on this aspect of the populace suggests serious 
problems of aging, a continued abnormal shortage of males, excess male mortality, concentration of 
the highest fertility rates and greatest proportions of young people in the Muslim areas of the USSR, 
and even the possibility of stagnation or decline of the total population in the 21st century. It will take 
decades to correct these problems, if it can be done at all. This may explain Soviet delays in releasing 
census data. 


The USSR and Pakistan 
William E. Griffith 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 brought the Soviet army for the first time to the borders of 
Pakistan. Since then, Moscow has sought to intimidate Pakistan, for the Soviet leadership regards the 
present Pakistani government as one of its principal obstacles to crushing the Afghan rebels. This 
policy is likely to continue in light of Moscow's apparent determination to suppress the Afghan rebellion 
by military force, however long that takes. 
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Essay-Reviews 


Mao’s Uncertain Legacy 
Krishna Prakash Gupta 


Current Chinese efforts to distinguish between a “good” and a “bad” Mao Zedong severely distort the 
nature of this passionate historical protagonist. Yet this practice has now been almost unconsciously 
assimilated even by professional China watchers in the West. A sounder approach would be to 
recognize that the contradictory aspects of Mao are inherent and inseparable parts of the same 
personality. 


Women and Revolution: China and Vietnam 
Jayne Werner 


Revolutionary turmoil in China and Vietnam has dramatically changed the role of women in those 
societies. Nevertheless, the expectation that revolutionary regimes—particularly in China—would 
proceed to the full economic “liberation” of women has proven vain. Women still are valued as 
producers of new manpower, still work in less remunerative jobs (especially in agriculture), and often 
do not have an equal say with men in the dispensing of income within families. 


Social Inequality in the USSR 
Basile Kerblay 


A close look at Soviet society reveals that for all its claims to the contrary, the Communist government 
has not really eliminated social inequality. Continued wage inequality is compounded by inequality of 
privilege and of access to higher education. Historically, the intelligentsia has moved from opposing to 
embodying state power. It is unclear whether the working class of the Soviet Union is developing a 
collective self-consciousness, 


Jan Nowak 


0 one would deny the importance of the Catholic 
Church in Polish society. Long recognized by 
Poles of all religious and political persuasions, this 
portance impressed itself on the rest of the world in 
® course of the last two years. Pictures of striking 
h workers wearing a cross around their necks or 
fticipating in religious services became a familiar 
t. Now that the Polish government is repressing the 
brkers’ movement by military force, the press carefully 
hatches for reactions by Polish church leaders. It 
ports any meeting between them and Polish govern- 
ent officials, even though little is known about the 
bstance of these meetings. 

0 understand the present position of the church in 
bland, it is useful to focus on its historic role there as 
Bil as on its interaction with the Communist govern- 
ent established after World War ||. For purposes of 
alysis, this interaction can be broken down into three 
ferent phases: (1) the 1948-56 period, during which 
® church fought off attempts by the government to 
pstroy it as an independent institution; (2) the 
956-70 period, during which the church successfully 
isted the government's efforts to circumscribe 
ligious and educational activities; and (3) the 
970-81 period, during which the church insisted on 
unhindered exercise of religious rights and came to 
the rallying point and defender as well of those who 
anded the free exercise of all human rights. 
Whether the imposition of martial law in Poland on 
ecember 13, 1981, will once again threaten the inde- 
endence of the church remains to be seen. It is useful, 
bwever, to keep in mind the words of Leszek Kola- 
ki, who, in the summer of 1979, accurately pre- 


ir. Nowak is an expert and commentator on East Euro- 
gan affairs, who has published in a number of journals, 
Cluding New Leader. From 1952 until 1976, he 
Prved as director of the Polish Division of Radio Free 


urope in Munich. 


e Church in Poland 


dicted “an uncontrollable surge of strikes” in Poland 
and speculated about possible aftermaths: 


And if it is feasible to smash 30 or so uncensored. . . 
journals and to gaol a few thousand active people, it is 
not possible with internal repressive instruments to 
destroy the most powerful crystallizing force of social 
consciousness to resist the Sovietization process and 
the most powerful source of moral authority, viz. the 
Catholic Church.' 


This unique position of the church has roots which go far 
back into the Polish past. A few highlights from that 
1000-year history might help to explain more recent 
events. 


The Church in Polish History 


In 1966, the celebrations by the church of the millen- 
nium of Christianity in Poland reached their peak. Rival 
celebrations staged by the regime of the millennium of 
the Polish state did not quite capture the popular 
imagination. Although the church celebrations focused 
on religious themes, the evocations of historical events 
could not help but be a reminder of the role of the 
church in the formation of the Polish state. 

Every Polish school child knows that Duke Mieszko | of 
the Piast dynasty consolidated several loose tribes into 
the first Polish state. Mieszko married a Czech princess 
from the ruling Christian dynasty in Bohemia, and in 
966, he and members of his court were baptized Chris- 
tians. His acceptance of Christianity helped him to con- 
solidate the state internally and externally. Catholic mis- 
sionaries introduced the West European cultural heri- 
tage into Poland and raised the administrative level of 


Emergence of the Opposition: introduction,” Survey (Londor 


two special issues on Poland, pp. 3-4. Kolakowski, now 2 Pots? 


The Church in Poland 


Co 


Catholic priests celebrate mass and hear confession of workers in Gdansk’s Lenin Shipyard on August 29 


the new state. In external affairs, Poland acquired 
prestige through acceptance into the Christian family of 
nations. 

Equally remembered is that the church organization 
introduced in Poland at this time was under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Holy See in Rome rather than being 
dependent on an episcopal see in the (German) Holy 
Roman Empire. Thus, an independent Polish state 
came into being at the same time as an independent 
Polish bishopric was established at Gniezno.2 

Another part of the historical tradition is that only one 
violent clash took place between Polish secular and ec- 
clesiastical authorities—in the 11th century. In a conflict 
over ecclesiastical prerogatives, as well as over state 
orientation, Stanislaw, Archbishop of Cracow, sided with 
the nobles opposed to King Boleslaw II, the Bold. The 
king had the archbishop killed in 1079. However, this 
sacrilege forced the monarch to flee the country, and he 
died in exile shortly thereafter. Eventually, Stanislaw 


—————————————— 


2 For background information, see Chrzesciajanstwo w Polsce (Christianity in Poland), 
Lublin, 1980; Historia Kosciola w Polsce (The History of the Church in Poland), Warsaw, 
1979. 


—Keyston 


was canonized by the Catholic Church and is a patro 
saint of Poland. Boleslaw the Bold is remembered as 
hothead. (It is worth noting that the visit of Pope Joh 
Paul to Poland in 1979 came on the 900th anniversa 
of the martyrdom of St. Stanislaw, which the Polis 
church was solemnly commemorating.) 

During the Protestant Reformation in the 16th cen 
tury, the widespread reformation movement in Poland 
unlike that in other European states, did not precipitate 
Civil wars over religion. Moreover, the Catholic Counter 
reformation in Poland, although—and_ perhaps 
because—it regained the allegiance of most Protestan 
Poles in the course of the 17th century, did not institute 
an inquisition or burn heretics. In fact, after 1572, the 
elected Polish monarchs promised in their coronatio 
oaths to uphold the right of their citizens to freedom o 
worship.? Thanks to this relative toleration, the Roma 
Catholic Church did not acquire a divisive image among 
Poles, as it did to some extent among other Europea 


? On this subject, see Francoise Le Moal, “Tolerance in Poland,” The Tradition of Polish 
Ideals, London, Orbis Books, 1981, pp. 52-84; and Wiktor Weintraub, “Tolerance and 
Intolerance in Old Poland,” Canadian Slavonic Papers (Ottawa), Spring 1971, p. 21. 


bples, such as the Czechs and Germans. 
en, at the end of the 18th century, Poland lost its 
itical independence and was being partitioned 
ong its three neighbors—Austria, Russia, and 
sia—the church was one of the links which main- 
ed the sense of nationhood across dividing frontiers. 
the part of Poland under Russian rule, religious dif- 
ences between Orthodox Russians and Roman 
tholic Poles helped to shield the national identity 
ainst Russification. After the Polish insurrection of 
163 in particular, the Russian government attempted 
strike back at the Poles through their church, by 
sorting to curtailment of religious instruction in 
ools, the reduction of enrollments in Catholic semi- 
ries, and the enlistment of priests to the government's 
e.* In the portion of Poland under Prussian control, 
an Catholicism also separated the Poles from the 
theran Germans. Subsequently, when the German 
ates were unified under Prussian leadership and Ger- 
any’s chancellor, Otto von Bismarck, launched the 
ti-Catholic “Kulturkampf” (1871-83) in the German 
pire, the Polish Archbishop of Gniezno was jailed. 
> even received his cardinal’s hat while in a Prussian 
ison.® Thus, the church shared the fate of its people 
ring the partition period. 
he Polish state reconstituted after World War | 
as—like its pre-partition predecessor—a multiethnic 
d multireligious entity, but the ties between religion 
d nationality were closer among Poles than among 
er Europeans except perhaps the Irish. These ties 
2re formalized in the interwar Polish republic by con- 
tutional conferral on the Roman Catholic Church of 
ored status as the majority denomination of the 
ypulation. It also became public practice to view 
ligious affiliation as largely synonymous with national 
entity. Thus, on the eve of World War ||, Poland’s ap- 
oximately 35 million inhabitants were identified as 
llows by religion: 22.3 million Roman Catholics (Poles 
d Lithuanians); 3.5 million Greek Catholics (pre- 
ominantly Ukrainians); 4 million Orthodox (Belo- 
ssians and Ukrainians); 1.1 million Protestants (Ger- 
an and some Poles); and 3.4 million Jews.® 
After World War || and the postwar territorial settle- 
ent, Poland became in many ways a different country. 
1945, its population had been reduced to only 22.7 
illion. The eastern area, where the prewar Ukrainian, 
elorussian, and Lithuanian populations had been con- 


0 iS a 


For background information, see Piotr Wandycz, The Lands of Partitioned Poland, 
95-1918, Seattie, WA, University of Washington Press, 1974 

Ibid 

Ryszaro Bender, “The Worid War and independent Poland,” in Chrzescijanstwo w 
¥sce, pp. 271-95 
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centrated, were annexed by the Soviet Union. Those 
Claiming Polish nationality in these areas were resettled 
within the new Polish frontiers. In the west, Poland 
received formerly German territories up to the Oder- 
Neisse rivers under the Potsdam Agreement of 1945. 
Most of the Germans living there fled or were deported 
to West Germany. 

The Polish Catholic Church had likewise suffered stag- 
gering losses during World War II. Of the 12,000 priests 
and members of religious orders in the prewar church, 
approximately 2,500 were either executed by the Nazis 
or put into concentration camps.” Many of those who 
survived the war were debilitated for the rest of their 
lives. More than 200 churches were destroyed. The 
Polish seminaries had been closed, so that new priests 
could be trained only clandestinely. (This is how Karol 
Wojtyla, now Pope John Paul Il, received his seminary 
training.) 

However, the Polish Catholic Church emerged from 
the war with its authority perhaps greater than ever. No 
Polish bishops or priests had collaborated with the 
Nazis. The church had shared the sufferings imposed 
on the Polish nation, and many priests had participated 
in the resistance movement. 


Avoiding Subjugation 


Today, Poland has surpassed its prewar population of 
35 million. But it is now a state virtually homogeneous in 
nationality and religion. Nearly 99 percent of the 
population identify themselves as Poles, and more than 
93 percent have been baptized as Catholics.® 

The number of clergy and religious has doubled since 
1945. There are now approximately 20,000 priests and 
80 bishops. Poland’s 27 dioceses divide into 7,600 
parishes, each serving 4,300 faithful, on the average. 
Children receive religious instruction in more than 
21,000 catechism classes, which are held in churches, 
parish buildings, and private homes.? Vocations to the 
priesthood have been increasing. In 1980, nearly 6,300 
seminarians were studying in the 46 seminaries in 
Poland.?° The only Catholic university between the Elbe 
River in the west and Vladivostok in the east is located in 
Lublin. In general, one may claim that the Catholic 
Church exudes greater dynamism in Poland than in any 


? Historia Kosciola w Polsce, pp. 161 and 194 

® Witold Zdaniewicz, Kosciol Katolicki w Poisce 1945-1978 (The Catholic Church in 
Poland, 1945-78), Poznan-Warsaw, Pallotinium, 1979, p. 21 

* Pro Mundi Vita (Brussels), July-August 1980; statistics based on information from the 
Press Office of the Polish Episcopate. For more detailed statistics on the Polish church, see 
Witold Zdaniewicz, op. cit 

© Polish Episcopate Press Office, Bulletin No. 7, 1961 
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other Catholic country in the world, not to speak of the 
other East European countries in the Soviet bloc.?! 

How can one account for this tremendous vitality of 
the Catholic Church in Poland? Why was the Polish 
Communist regime, backed by Moscow and possessing 
a monopoly of the instruments of coercion, unable to 
subjugate the church? To find some explanation, it is 
necessary to review briefly the position of the Polish 
Communist regime and the stance of the church, 
especially in the early years of Communist rule in 
Poland, between 1945 and 1956. 


11 |n July 1981, the Polish weekly Kulisy (Warsaw) published the results of a contidential 
public opinion survey on the Polish people’s confidence in 15 different institutions and 
organizations. The poll was taken in May 1981 by the Center for Public Opinion Research 
of the Polish Radio. It was conducted with a random sample of men and women over the 
age 15. Each respondent could offer more than one vote of confidence. The church placed 
first, with 94 percent; the Solidarity trade union movement came next, with 90 percent; 
the militia and the Polish Communist party placed at the bottom, with 24 and 32 percent 
respectively. See Charles J. Gans in The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), July 6, 1981. 
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To begin with, it must be remembered that the Com 
munists in Poland were in a relatively weaker positiol 
than those in the other East European countries whic! 
came under Soviet domination after World War II. Thi 
prewar Polish Communist party had been extensivel 
purged on Stalin’s orders and had actually been dis 
solved in 1938. Few of the prewar party leaders wer 
available in 1944 when Moscow sponsored a pro-Sovie 
Polish Government of National Liberation, the so-callec 
Lublin Committee. The Communists who had remainet 
in Poland during the war had only a weak popular bas 
created through their anti-Nazi resistance organization 
(Poles had overwhelmingly joined the Home Arm 
resistance movement, which was under the direction ¢ 
the Polish government-in-exile in London.) In 1945 
there were no more than 30,000 Communist part 
members in Poland. Thus, the Lublin Committee face 
a hostile population which considered the Communist 
to be agents and instruments of Russian domination 


Prayers are offered in the Wroclaw cathedral on May 3, 1970, 
marking the 25th anniversary of the establishment by the Polis 
Western and Northern Territories. From left to right, Archbishop Antoni Baraniak from Poznan, Karol Cardina 


Wojtyla (the future Pope John Paul Il) from Cracow, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski (Primate of Poland and president of 
the episcopate), Archbishop Boleslaw Kominek from Wroclaw, and Bishop Piotr Kalwa from Lublin. 


—CAF via Eastfoto. 


thermore, the Polish Communists could not avail 
selves of some of the means for discrediting their 
d0sition used by their East European comrades. 
and had, after all, been an Allied power during World 
ll; sizable Polish units had fought on the Allied side 
t the Nazis; and no Polish political groups had col- 
orated with the Nazis.!2 
nder these circumstances, the Communists had to 
ceed cautiously in trying to establish and consolidate 
sir position. During the first three years, they relied on 
ce, especially against the Polish Home Army, and on 
ous pressures as well as co-optation, against the 
itical opposition. By the end of 1948, the Com- 
ists had achieved complete control over the govern- 
ant. The membership of the Communist party—called 
2 Polish United Workers’ Party after the numerically 
h stronger Polish Socialist Party had been maneu- 
ed into a merger—had risen to approximately 1.25 
ion. Within the party, the strongly pro-Moscow fac- 
was gaining ground while the more independent 
munists, such as Wladyslaw Gomulka, were being 
ped. (However, in contrast to their counterparts in 
ner East European states, the pro-Moscow faction 
er felt sufficiently strong to stage maijor trials of de- 
nt Communists.'3) Nevertheless, by the end of 1948, 
Polish Communists felt ready to undertake a “social- 
” transformation of society according to the Soviet 
iodel and to take on any remaining ideological adver- 
ies, such as the Catholic Church. 
‘During the early postwar years, the Communist 
thorities in Poland (as well as elsewhere in Eastern 
rope) had—out of a combination of ambiguity and 
sakness—left the church relatively unmolested. The 
925 Concordat with the Vatican, which regulated 
rch-state relations in Poland, was annulled. Other- 
se, however, the authorities did not take any major 
=2ps with regard to the church. 
Mn 1945, Cardinal August Hlond, the Primate of 
bland, received broad powers from Pope Pius XII. The 
had granted such powers to some heads of 
urches that had come under Communist domination 
1939-40, in order to ensure that the church 
ganization could continue to function even if com- 
nications with the Vatican were broken. Although the 
extent of these powers is not generally known, it 
ems clear that in the absence of an accredited papal 
io, the Primate functioned as the representative of 


i - 
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™? M. K. Dziewanowski, Poland in the 20th Century, New York, NY, Columbia University 
Ness, 1977, pp. 113-44. 

™? Ibid. p. 168; see also the excellent discussion of Poland and other East European 
Suntries in Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Ness, 1969 
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the pope. The Primate also acquired greater powers 
with respect to the church organization and appoint- 
ments than he had previously possessed. In sum, the 
Primate became something more than the first among 
equals: he was very much the head of the episcopate. 

Primate Hlond lost no time in using these powers to 
introduce Polish church administrators in the formerly 
German territories and to build up the church organiza- 
tion there.!4 In addition, in 1946 he elevated to Bishop of 
Lublin a little-known priest who was devoted to pastoral 
concerns. Before his death, Cardinal Hlond recom- 
mended this bishop to the pope to succeed as Primate. 
This was Stefan Wyszynski, who was named Primate in 
September 1948.'5 His towering personality came to 
dominate the Polish scene until his death in 1981. 

The new Primate was greeted with a fierce antichurch 
campaign of slander and distortion by the authorities 
aimed at the pope, the Vatican, and the “reactionary 
part of the clergy.” But the regime did not limit itself to 
propaganda. In 1945, an organization of “progressive 
Catholics,” named PAX, had been created. Its founder, 
Boleslaw Piasecki, former leader of the prewar fascist 
organization “Falanga,” had bought his life in Soviet 
prison by in effect offering to be a Trojan horse among 
Poland's Catholics. The Christian label was adopted by 
PAX to create an opposition of Catholic believers against 
the hierarchy from within the Catholic community.'® 
Now, with the help of PAX, the nucleus of a “patriot 
priests” movement was formed in 1949. The state au- 
thorities also decreed the confiscation of “Caritas,” the 
charity organization of the church, which owned more 
than 2,000 hospitals, nursing homes, and orphanages. 
These were placed under the direction of the patriot 
priests. Another decree, on “protection of religious 
freedom and freedom of conscience,” made the appli- 
cation of ecclesiastical sanctions against priests or lay- 
men who collaborated with the regime a crime punish- 
able by up to five years in prison.?” 

Henceforth, the Primate and the episcopate had to 


‘4 Cardinal August Hiond returned from exile on July 25, 1945, with full power of the 
pope's legate “in tutto il territorio polacco” (in ail Polish territories). On August 15, 1945, 
Hiond introduced Polish church administration in the former German lands, which he 
divided into five territorial units. Five apostolic delegates were appointed and granted the 
jurisdiction of residentiary bishops 

+5 Andrzej Micewski, “Cardinal Wyszynski,” unpublished manuscript, p. 73; this 
manuscript is to be published in Editions du Dialogue (Paris), in 1982. See also Peter 
Raina, Kardyna/ Wyszynski (Cardinal Wyszynski), London, Publishing House of Poets and 
Painters, Vol. 1, 1979, p. 295. Raina had access to the archives of the Primate’s institute 
in Warsaw 

1€ On PAX, see Lucjan Biit, The Eastern Pretender, London, Hutchinson, 1965, Radio 
Free Europe, Prawda o PAXie | Piaseckirn (The Truth About PAX and Piasecki), London 
1968; and Andrze| Micewski, Katolische Gruppierungen in Polen (Catholic Organizations in 
Poland), Munich, Kaiser Verlag, 1978 

*? Decree of Aug. 5, 1949, published in Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), Aug 7, 1949 
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The late Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, 
ordains new priests in Warsaw's St. John Cathedral. 


—DPA via Pictorial Parade. 


rely on their personal moral authority and appeals to 
maintain discipline among the clergy. The regime began 
to apply coercion against clergy who would not col- 
laborate. Several hundred priests were arrested. Six 
were sentenced to death for alleged “political crimes.” 
Those who had something to conceal in their private life, 
particularly priests who were guilty of violating their 
celibacy vows or of sexual abuses, were threatened with 
public exposure unless they joined the patriot priests. 
Such outright blackmail worked in some cases. In 
others, the priests were lured into cooperation by bribes 
or local concessions and privileges.18 

Primate Wyszynski reacted with vigorous protests 
directly to the authorities, and with pastoral letters and 
sermons. The regime responded by threats to arrest on 
the spot any priests who read the Primate’s statements 
in their churches. As a consequence, the pastoral letters 
were read in only one Warsaw church, by Wyszynski 
himself. However, his sermons and pronouncements 
reached the Poles because they were broadcast back to 


eee 


*® Techniques for recruiting patriot priests were decribed in detail by former PAX 
member Andrzej Micewski in Wspolrzadzic czy nie klamac (To Co-Govern or Not to Lie) 
Paris, Libella, 1978, pp. 42-43. 


Poland by Radio Free Europe. Similarly, distortions 
the regime’s antichurch propaganda were exposed 
Western radio broadcasts. 

While escalating its subversion and propaganda ca 
paign, the regime also applied pressure to Prima 
Wyszynski and the episcopate to conclude an agre 
ment on state-church relations. This pressure was i 
creased after Pope Pius XII issued a statement in J 
1949 which was interpreted to mean that all Catholi 
who collaborated with Communists would be subject 
excommunication.?9 

Primate Wyszynski was aware that similar pressure 
had already been applied by the Communist authoritie 
on Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty, the Primate of Hunga 
and on Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague. Mindszen 
and Beran were denied the right to exercise their epi 
copal functions and were interned. In both Hungary a 
Czechoslovakia, bishops, priests, and laymen were a 
rested, pro-regime priests were put into positions of e 
clesiastical authority, and the state came in effect 
control the church organization.2° Hoping to avoid 
similar fate for the Polish church, or at least to gain tim 
Wyszynski and the episcopate—despite some disse 
sion—signed an “understanding” with the Polish state 
April 1950.21 

Wyszynski managed to overcome the aversion to t 
agreement within the Polish episcopate. Despite 
Clause in the understanding stating that the churc 
would not oppose a voluntary collectivization of agric 
ture, the Polish peasantry, undoubtedly the staunche 
supporters of the church, did not seem to be alienate 
from it. While the Vatican clearly disapproved of t 
understanding, especially since it contained a claus 
committing the Polish episcopate to urge the Vatican t 
give permanent and regular status to the Polish churc 
organization introduced in the formerly German ter 
tories, the Vatican did not speak out publicly against it.4 
In fact, in 1952, Primate Wyszynski was elevated to th 
rank of cardinal. 

Thus, the expectations of the regime that the unde 
standing might be a useful tool for the application ¢ 
“salami tactics” to the Polish church were not realizec 
Therefore, the authorities came to resort more an 
more to repressive means. In 1953, four bishops wer 
imprisoned, and four others were forbidden to exercis 
their office. A newly published decree made all churc 
appointments, transfers, or changes in pastoral jurisdic 


*9 Acta Apostolicae Sedis (Vatican), July 13, 1949. 

2° Hansjakob Stehle, Eastern Politics of the Vatican, 1917-1979, Athens, OH, Ohio 
University Press, 1981, pp. 268 ff. 

21 For the full text, see Hansjakob Stehle, The Independent Satellite, New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1965. 

22 Stehle, Eastern Politics of the Vatican, p. 276. 


‘subject to prior approval by the government. In ef- 
the regime acquired the right of church appoint- 
is at the recommendation of bishops.23 The same 

sree empowered the authorities to remove clergymen 
their posts. 
this issue, Cardinal Wyszynski decided to confront 
‘regime. From his pulpit he declared: “We teach that 
proper to render unto Caesar the things that are 
esar’s and to God that which is God's. But when 
asar seats himself on the altar, we respond curtly: he 
not.”24 In a strong letter to the party leader, 
esiaw Bierut, the episcopate listed all acts of per- 
sution and declared: “We shall rather leave them 
rch positions] vacant . . . than surrender spiritual 
thority to the unworthy. . . . Similarly, if faced with the 
aice of handing over ecclesiastical jurisdiction to be 
instrument of secular authorities or of accepting per- 
al sacrifices, we shall not hesitate.” 2° 
= rejection of the decree on church appointments 
d the refusal to condemn a bishop sentenced to 12 
in prison precipitated the arrest of Cardinal 
nski in September 1953. The Polish episcopate 
s faced with an ultimatum: to elect as chairman of the 
iscopate a bishop proposed by the government or to 
are the fate of the Primate. With one dissenting voice, 
sy agreed. A statement—dictated by the authorities to 
2 bishops—implying condemnation of the imprisoned 
ate and promising cooperation with the govern- 
ent was read under duress in all churches.¢ 
t was the hope of the regime that the removal of the 
ate would make possible a rapid expansion of the 
riot priest movement. The attitude of the faithful 
strated these plans. Such priests were ostracized by 
sir flocks. This spontaneous boycott was so massive 
d effective that the patriot priests were often left 
thout parishioners and without financial support as 
aii. Even not so steadfast priests, when faced with con- 
cting pressures from the regime and the people, pre- 
2d to resist the regime rather than to face general 
tempt. The names of the few recruits to the patriot 
iests were widely publicized as examples to be fol- 
ed by others. But the number of active patriot priests 
er exceeded 400-500.?” The overwhelming majority 
the clergy remained united and loyal to the impris- 
ed Primate. In one case, a priest who was threatened 
ith public exposure of his old love affair, confessed it 


Decree of Feb. 9, 1956. See Dziennik Ustaw (Warsaw), No. 10, 1953 
The sermon delivered on June 4, 1953, as quoted in Adam Michnik, Koscio/, Lewica, 
(The Church, the Left, and the Dialogue), Paris, Literary institute, 1977, p. 44 
ch transiation of this work, /Eglise et la Gauche—le dialogue Polonais, was 
d by Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1979 
For the full text, see Raina, op. cit, pp. 497-525 
See ibid, pp. 553-54 
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publicly after Sunday service and asked his parishioners 
whether they still wished him to remain their pastor. 
That day, he became their idol, and blackmailers left 
him alone.?® 

Years later, Cardinal Wyszynski summarized what 
happened after his removal: “Strike the shepherd, and 
the sheep will scatter. Often this has been tried and 
proven to be so. But whenever it has been done in Po- 
land, it has served only to draw the sheep together.” 29 

One cannot explain how the Church withstood infiltra- 
tion and subversion without understanding the various 
forms of resistance offered by the population. In this 
period of Stalinism, society was atomized by fear, and 
mutual suspicion was sown by informers who spied on 
neighbors, friends, and even family members. Not only 
were organized forms of resistance impossible, but even 
informal social links became attenuated. The Polish re- 
sistance in these times took on a largely passive form. 
The educated class withdrew like snails inside the walls 
of their houses. The output of the mass media and the 
regime’s writers and artists was so bad and so widely 
ignored that finally party and nonparty intellectuals 
rebelled against producing it. The public simply refused 
to read the official newspapers and books or to listen to 
the domestic radio. 

In the economic realm, workers reduced their labor 
efficiency to the minimum necessary to avoid reprisals. 
The cumulative effect of this behavior led to the failure 
of the 1949-55 economic plan. Lower-echelon officials, 
charged with carrying out the government plans, quietly 
changed sides and sabotaged implementation, espe- 
cially of forcible collectivization of the peasantry and 
antichurch policies.2° The Communist rulers discovered 
suddenly that their instruments of power were blunted, 


27 P. J. Babris, Silent Churches, Arlington Heights, IL, Research Publishers, 1978, 
p. 281. Babris quotes an unnamed Polish prelate who estimated that about 400-500 
priests had associated themselves with PAX “in one way or another.” The present writer, 
as the director of the Polish Service of Radio Free Europe, forwarded to the Vatican in 
1955 a list of 400 “activists” from the ranks of “patriot priests,” compiled by RFE 
Research from the press in Poland. Nearly 1,000 patriot priests were registered as 
members of ZBOWID (a regime-sponsored organization of former combatants). However, 
less than half of them were actively involved. Some 4,700 priests participated in meetings 
throughout the country organized by the authorities in December 1955, but most had 
been brought by the political police. See Historia Kosciola w Poisce, p. 210 

28 From the author's own conversation with a member of the episcopate. It ts wortn 
noting that the core of the present clergy (including the current Primate, Jozef Glemp) 
were trained as clerics in these critical years (1949-55). During the entire 1945-78 
period, the number of entrants into seminaries beat all records (they arnounted to some 
900 in 1950, 1,100 in 1951, 1,050 in 1952, and 1,000 in 1953). Only 200 clerics 
graduated in 1951, and only 300 each, in 1952 and 1953. See Table 3 in Zdamewicz 
op. cit., p. 38. Most of the seminarians in these years abandoned thew vocation under 
considerable pressure by the political police. inadvertently, the regime created an 
elimination system which in the longer run benefited the church. Only the strongest and 
most determined clerics passed the trial Dy ordeal 

23 Sermon in Czestochowa, Press Bureau of the Polish Episcopate, January 1966 

© Dziewanowski, op, cit., pp. 169-79 
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and their lines of communication with the masses, 
broken. 

Relaxation of the stringent policies, however, was 
facilitated by several fortuitous events. First of all, losif 
Stalin had died in March 1953, and the Soviet leader- 
ship was in the throes of a succession struggle, even- 
tually won by Nikita Khrushchev. In February 1956, he 
made his famous “secret speech” denouncing Stalin. 

In addition, a high-level member of the Polish secret 
police defected to the West in 1953. His revelations 
about the activities of his feared and despised service 
were broadcast to Poland by Radio Free Europe in 
1954-55. They not only brought about further disillu- 
sionment among the population but necessitated, in the 
view of the party, a purge and reorganization of the 
political police as well as restraint of its activities.3! 


A monument is unveiled in Poznan in June 1981, com- 
memorating workers who participated in the June 1956 
demonstrations in that city. Thousands of Poles gath- 
ered in Poznan for a commemorative mass on Sunday, 
June 28. 


—Keystone. 


The party membership, and especially its intelle 
tuals, gradually were learning the facts about Sov 
measures with regard to Poland, even before Khrus 
chev made his speech. Failure of the 1949-55 ec 
nomic plan brought out disagreements within the pa 
leadership over policy and erupted into an overt fé 
tional struggle. The general sense of discontent eve 
tually culminated in workers’ riots in Poznan in Ju 
1956. 

Two months later, on August 26, a million pilgri 
from all over Poland gathered around the holy shrine 
the Madonna in Czestochowa. The religious dema 
strations of unprecedented dimension turned into 
massive display of support for Poland’s imprisone 
spiritual leader. In the following months, requests for t 
release of the Primate figured high on the list of d 
mands raised at mass meetings all over Poland. 

When, in October 1956, the revolutionary wa 
reached its peak, Gomulka, the newly elected pa 
leader (who himself had been recently released fro 
prison), was confronted before the Central Committe 
building by thousands demanding that the cardinal b 
set free.2? Wyszynski was hurriedly brought back 
Warsaw from the monastery where he had been d 
tained, to receive a hero’s welcome. He was now 
celebrity, and his persecution made him virtually i 
mune from rearrest in the future. In his first words to th 
Warsaw crowds, Wyszynski appealed for peace, cal 
and unity. 

During his confinement, Wyszynski had refused 
negotiate; now he lost no time in opening talks with th 
government. These led to another “understanding” wit 
the new party leadership. The decree on church ar 
pointments was abolished; the government retaine 
its veto power only in cases of residentiary bishops an 
parish pastors.34 All imprisoned priests were released 
expelled bishops were returned to their dioceses, ane 
optional religion classes were reintroduced into th 
schools. 


Resisting Obstruction 


Hostilities between the church and the regime wert 
resumed as soon as the party, under Gomulka, re 
gained control of the situation in Poland. However, thé 


3! Brzezinski, op, cit., p. 240. 

3? Historia Kosciola w Polsce, Pu2lo; 

3 Stefan Nowak, “Values and Attitudes of the Polish People,” Scientific American (New 
York, NY), July 1981, p. 50. 

34 Decree of Dec. 31, 1956, in Dziennik Ustaw, Vol. 1, No. 6, 1957. The new 
“understanding” concluded on Dec. 8, 1956, allowed priests free access to hospitals and 
prisons, and permitted expelled nuns to return to their convents. 
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urch and the Primate were in a stronger position than 
1948. The regime's attempts to revive the patriot 
iest movement were not effective; PAX had lost its 
Bdibility and thus was devoid of much utility in the 
es of the regime. Since Gomulka hoped to limit 
jurch influence in society and especially among the 
ung, Marxist indoctrination in schools and atheistic 
Opaganda campaigns were stepped up. Social legisla- 
yn opposed by the church was introduced (the church 
yjected particularly to the legislation on abortion). 
Wyszynski approached these and other problems with 
s characteristic flexibility. When teaching of religion in 
iblic schools was again forbidden, he made verbal 
‘otests while ordering the organization of a wide net- 
ork of Catholic religion classes. 

Only when the regime sought to extend its control 
ver the teaching of religion in chapels, parish buildings, 
ad private homes did Wyszynski call for civil disobedi- 
ace. State inspectors were refused access to Catholic 
atechism classes. Harassment and discrimination 
zainst those who accommodated such classes were 
rongly protested. When the government banned 
embers of religious orders from teaching catechism, 
ye proscription was ignored. After religion instructors 
ere ordered to be licensed and paid by the state,*° the 
qurch ruled that priests were not permitted to accept 
ymuneration from the government. When, in 1969, 
jinous taxes were imposed on parish priests and 
qurch property, the clergy was told by the episcopate 
ot to pay them. The regime rarely tried to enforce the 
ww coercively, for fear of violent confrontations with the 
tithful. 

The most serious problem the church faced in this 
eriod was the need for more churches. Substantial 
irthrates in the postwar era together with repatriation 
nd resettlement had added greatly to Poland’s popula- 
on. Moreover, industrialization and the creation of new 
rban centers were causing millions to move from the 
ountryside to the cities; hence, much of the population 
ad no church within reasonable distance. The regime 
learly hoped that removal of the growing working class 
‘om contact with priests and churches would result in a 
radual atrophy of religion. In most cases, permits to 
uild mew churches were denied. When appeals and 
oliective petitions were rejected, the parishioners 
Dgether with their priests built primitive barracks, 
hapels, or even churches without waiting for the per- 
nits. In many instances, the arrest of the priest and 
lismantiing of an illegally erected church led to demon- 
trations and local clashes with the police. Persistent 


™ Decree by the Minister of Education, Aug. 19, 1961. See Aisforia Koscola w 
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High mass is celebrated at the new church in Nowa 
Huta, built after years of struggle with Polish state 


authorities. 
—EUPRA. 


public pressure usually prevailed, as was the case in the 
large industrial center of Nowa Huta, where, after years 
of struggle, a great modern church was finally built.%° 
Friction between the church and the state arose also 
over a somewhat different issue. Toward the close of the 
Vatican || Council in 1965, the Polish episcopate sent a 
letter to the episcopate of West Germany. Although the 
letter summarized the 1,000-year history of Polish- 
German relations from a decidedly Polish national per- 
spective, it was at the same time conciliatory and invited 
the German episcopate to the millennial celebrations at 
Czestochowa in 1966. The phrase upon which the 
Polish government pounced in the ensuing antichurch 


% It seems that the Communist regime was more successful in promoting religous 
indifference than in fostering atheism. Although in totals of divorces and abortions, Poland 
still remains far behind most European countries, there is an upward trend in both 
statistics. As a result of ultralibera! divorce laws, the number of divorces increased from 
11,100 in 1950 to 40,300 in 1979. The law introduced in 1956 removing all restrictions 
on abortions had a similar effect. in 1957, there were 36,400 registered abortions; in 
1967, 144.500—or one fourth the number of chiidren born in the year. Historia A ola w 
Polsce, pp. 200, 204, 233. This discrepancy between the teaching of the church and the 


moral norms applied in a predormnantly Catholic society may indicate growing religious 
nodifterence of Catholics 


According to a public pall conducted arnong clergy in 1971 by the Catholic weekly 
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| campaign was: “We forgive and ask forgiveness.” This 
could suggest that the perpetrators of crimes and their 
victims were placed on the same level of moral guilt. 
Memories of 6 million dead and of Nazi atrocities were 
still very much alive in Poland. Thus, Communist propa- 
gandists saw a unique opportunity to create a rift be- 
tween the Polish people, with their nationalistic feelings, 
and their church. To make matters worse, the response 
of the German bishops was distorted by the official 
media through the omission of key words.37 It seemed 
that, for the first time, the Primate and the Polish 
episcopate might be losing public support. The cardinal 
had to vigorously defend this gesture to the German 
people. 
Eventually, Wyszynski was vindicated by events. 
Although the Polish hierarchy had been guided by reli- 
gious considerations, their letter encouraged a con- 


37 For texts of both letters, see Listy Pasterskie Episkopatu Polski 1945-1974 (Pastoral 
Letters of the Polish Episcopate), Paris, Editions du Dialogue, 1975, pp. 829-36. 


ciliatory trend of opinion in West Germany and help§ 
pave the way for the Bonn-Warsaw agreement conclu 
ed in 1970. By this agreement, the government in Bo 
accepted the Oder-Neisse border with Poland. Asi 
result, the Vatican yielded to the relentless pressure 
the Polish church, and the western territories we 
recognized as an integral and permanent part of Polam 
and its church administration. | 
Much of the antichurch propaganda in the m 
1960's was focused on Cardinal Wyszynski personal 
He was widely attacked in anonymous letters and pa ) 
phlets disseminated by the Polish political policy 
Forged texts purporting to be his sermons were circ | 
lated.3® There was an attempt to humiliate him befo | 
the Second Vatican Council. All the bishops taking pa 
received a memorandum, signed by nonexistent “Polis 


38 The last known case of forgery took place in 1974. The Holy Cross sermons, delive 
in Holy Cross Church in Warsaw by Cardinal Wyszynski, were published as a book in 
Rome. A forged version was circulated in Poland. See Survey, Autumn 1979, p. 216. 
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Polish pilgrims gather at Jasna Gora in crestochow on August 15, 1981, to commemorate the 600th anniversar 
of the Black Virgin. The sign on the wall reads: “Queen of Poland, pray for us.” 
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—Joseph Czarnecki/Gamma-Liaison.§) 


sts,” which accused him of fostering an exaggerated 
an cult, bordering on heresy.9 
nski was also criticized by bona fide Catholic in- 
sctuals for intransigence in dealing with the govern- 
and for autocratic tendencies, ultraconservatism, 
1a reluctance to implement the Vatican Council’s 
s. Criticism originating from the respected “Znak” 
» of Catholic deputies to the Sejm (parliament) 
Ind greater credibility in Western Catholic circles than 
attacks of Communists. 
jevertheless, in retrospect, there is little doubt that 
solidarity of bishops and clergy could not have been 
ntained without a touch of the qualities for which 
szynski was Criticized. He had very limited means for 
y0siIng his policies on others, yet his decisions were 
ed and followed. His advocacy of a people’s Cathol- 
m was based on the premise that ordinary working 
yple were more reliable supporters of the church 
in were Catholic intellectuals. He felt that because the 
‘holic deputies to parliament from the “Znak” group 
ctioned with the regime’s consent, they had a vested 
srest in pressing the church into concessions and 
mpromises. “The church,” Wyszynski told them, 
9es not need politicians, but confessors and 
enders.”’4° 
e Polish church has often been accused of super- 
al religiosity, expressed mainly through ritual and ex- 
al forms of devotion appealing strongly to simple 
« but lacking intellectual depth.*? However, since the 
rch was denied access to the mass media, and even 
2 right to have its own printing facilities,4* the various 
igious manifestations, pilgrimages, and rallies of the 
rch represented the only opportunity, aside from 
3ular services, to reach the people directly. The tradi- 
inal church celebrations also provided millions of peo- 
2 with their only chance to manifest support for their 
lurch and opposition to the official state doctrine. 
though the cardinal’s strong personal faith makes it 
ithinkable that he was using the Marian cult as a tac- 
al device, nevertheless the deep devotion of Poles to 
e Holy Virgin of Czestochowa, rooted in a long tradi- 
, played an important role in the survival of Catholi- 


The author saw the original copy. 

At a meeting with all five Znak deputies to parliament in May 1968. See Micewski, 
»cit., p. 493. 

Wyszynski himself, in an interview published in Przewodnik Katolicki (Poznan), 
at. 7, 1969, saw the main features of Polish Catholicism to be the Marian cult, 

, tradition, and massive displays (masowosc) of religious feelings. See Historia 
ciola w Polsce, p. 238. 
? The censorship did not allow the printing of missals in the vernacular, which were 
sessary for the introduction of the Vatican Council's liturgical reforms. The Paliotines 
nted 24,000 copies in Paris, but shipment was stopped by Polish customs authorities 
, the publisher in Paris was allowed to mail single copies to individual 
ssees. See Babris, op. cit., p. 272. 
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cism in Poland. 

The reforms of the Vatican || Council were implement- 
ed, but the Primate did not allow his critics to dictate the 
pace of change.*? In his view, spontaneous reforms 
from below could have undermined the discipline of the 
clergy. This would have been dangerous to the church, 
which was still living under conditions of siege. Thus, the 
episcopate remained firmly in control of reforms, which 
were introduced gradually and cautiously. 


Defending Human Rights 


Since the 1960’s, however, the church has gradually 
evolved its own brand of ecumenism in Poland. It has 
assumed more and more the role of champion of 
human rights of all citizens, regardless of their reli- 
gious affiliation.4* Even when the church itself has 
not been attacked, it has raised its voice in protest 
against the persecution of others. In 1968, when stu- 
dent demonstrations were ruthlessly suppressed, the 
episcopate collectively and Wyszynski individually 
strongly condemned police brutality and repressive 
measures. Two years later, after the workers’ revolt in 
the coastal cities of Poland, the church spoke out in sup- 
port of workers’ rights. The Primate stated publicly that 
the events of December 1970 aroused the conscience 
of the nation and galvanized its will to live under more 
democratic conditions. 

In the 1970's, the emphasis on defending human 
rights became even stronger. The Primate had a formid- 
able ally in Archbishop Karol Wojtyla of Cracow, who 
became a cardinal in 1967. Although Wojtyla worked in 
the shadow of Wyszynski in most matters, he grew very 
outspoken in his public pronouncements in defense of 
human rights. For example, Wojtyla showed his opposi- 
tion to the anti-Semitism campaign of Gomulka’s regime 
by encouraging his students to care for neglected and 
abandoned Jewish cemeteries. 

In 1975, another wave of dissent in Poland started 
with collective letters of protest against proposed 
changes in the Polish Constitution. The episcopate fol- 
lowed with a separate letter to the authorities, and 
without tying itself to the protesters, it gave them its sup- 
port.46 After another outburst of labor unrest in June 


Lea 


43 The episcopate defended its implementation of the reforms of the Second Ecumenical 
Council in a pastoral letter of Oct. 17, 1966, to the clergy. For a full text, see Listy 
Pasterskie Episkopatu Polski, pp. 453-69 

44 The evolution in the church's position on human rights is discussed extensively in 
Michnik, op. cit 

“5 Letters of Mar. 21 and May 3, 1968, from the episcopate 

4 Dissent in Poland 1976-77, London, Association of Polish Students and Graduates in 
Exile, 1977, pp. 19, 147 
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1976, the church again took a strong stand and de- 
manded leniency for the workers who were being jailed 
or fired after the demonstrations.*” 

It took some time for radical and liberal intellectuals to 
recognize this new ecumenical role of the church. The 
left-wing intellectual elite, numerically small but highly 
articulate and influential, were traditionally anticlerical 
and inclined to identify the church with right-wing na- 
tionalism.48 Marxist dissidents who wanted a “socialism 
with a human face” remained hostile to the church, 
even though they may have broken with the Communist 
party. To them, the Catholic Church seemed to repre- 
sent only another brand of totalitarianism. 

A change in attitude by the intellectuals came in the 
late 1970's. It is exemplified by Adam Michnik, one of 
the young leaders of the Committee for the Defense of 
the Workers (KOR). Michnik, an avowed atheist and a 
target of the 1968 anti-Zionist campaign, concluded 
that the prevailing attitude of intellectuals was mistaken. 
The church, wrote Michnik, had become the most for- 
midable opponent of the totalitarian system. As such, it 
was the mainstay of all people fighting for greater 
freedom, be they believers or nonbelievers. Similar 
ideas were expressed in the many uncensored publica- 
tions which mushroomed in Poland after 1976.49 

The church has reaffirmed on numerous occasions its 
commitment to promoting all human rights. Primate 
Wyszynski articulated his views on this subject clearly in 
a letter written in 1978 to Kazimierz Kakol, director of 
the Department of Religious Affairs: 


The defense of one’s right. . . is simply the duty of the 
citizen... . any category of citizens who share the sense 
of responsibility for the fate of the state must see it They 
must make their voices heard even if they have to pay 
for it dearly. There is today no one in Poland exempt 
from the duty of speaking the truth. He who keeps silent 
is a potential wrecker of the state and Society.°° 


The former archbishop of Cracow, speaking to his com- 
patriots after his election as Pope John Paul Il, said: 


The love of our country must unite all of us despite and 
over all our differences. | address these words to all my 
compatriots who respect the outlook and convictions of 
others, without exception.®! 


RT ce ee ee 


‘7 Ibid., p. 151. 

*8 Before the war, many priests, including bisho 
National Democrats. See Bender, loc. cit., p. 292, 

“9 See Michnik, op. cit., and Lidia Ciolkosz, “The Uncen 
1979, pp. 56-67 

°° Radio Free Europe Research, Situation Report ( 

*! Papal address to Poles, Oct. 23, 1978. 


Ps, Openly supported the right-wing 
sored Press,” Survey, Autumn 


Munich), No. 9, May 29, 1981, p. 43. 
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Fully conscious of his strong position, Wyszynski 
relentless in pressing his demands. Yet he always k 
where to stop. He did not hesitate to ask the faithf 
disobey secular authorities whenever he felt that sec 
laws and decisions endangered the essential missio 
the church. At the same time, he always tried to keer 
a safe distance from the brink. He was aware that 
memories of 1956—and the risk of violent confro 
tion—had a restraining influence on his Commu 
adversaries; but he never threatened such confro 
tions. In his dealings with the government, Wyszy 
carefully walked the thin line between compromise ¢ 
resistance. He never let the church be identified wit 
particular social or economic system, and his criticis 
were never aimed at communism per se or at a spec 
leader. They were directed at abuses. The Prim 
preached: 


.. . let no one think that the Bishops embarked o 
struggle against the system. No, they only recalled t 
rights of Man, of the family and citizens in their count 
These are the only objectives that guide us. We can 
accept comments, appearing in particular in the fore 
press, which scent political motives in everything 

do,° 


The position of the church as a unifying link and c 
tallizing factor in Polish society was graphically ill 
trated during the pope's visit to Poland in 1979. A futul 
historian might describe the drama which took place | 
Warsaw on June 2, 1979, as a climax in the life of t 
1,000-year-old Polish nation. Pope John Paul Il, a Po 
and the first non-Italian successor to St. Peter sinc 
1523, was in the capital of his homeland, which is rulé 
by Communists and controlled by Moscow. He we 
celebrating a pontifical mass in the open air. A hug 
cross and the altar for the mass had been put up by t 
Communist government itself for fear that, were churd 
authorities left entirely in charge of the preparations, t 
people might later resist the dismantling of these sy 
bols of Christianity.53 The mass, conducted with grec 
liturgical solemnity in Warsaw’s Victory Square, was a 
tended by a quarter of a million people and watched b 
hundreds of millions more on television throughout th 
world. How ironic that this square, which had bee 
given its name after World War II by Communist rule 
confident of success in shaping a new, “socialist, 
Poland, should, a third of a century later, be the scen 
of one of the greatest victories of the Polish church. 


52 Dissent in Poland, p. 150. 


°3 This actually had occurred in Nowa Huta in April 1960. See Stehle, The Independent 
Satellite, p. 89. 
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les fill Warsaw’s Victory Square to overflowing on June 2, 1979, as Pope John Paul Il celebrates mass upon 


it to his homeland. 


This triumph continued during the succeeding eight 
ys of the papal pilgrimage to Poland’s shrines and 
ies. Millions of people enthusiastically thronged to 
eet their pope and to participate in the liturgical 
lebrations. The air resounded with traditional Polish 
ligious hymns and prayers. 


Not all of those millions who gathered around the | 
ype in those eventful days were religious believers. For | 
ose who were indifferent, agnostic, or atheist, his visit | 


aS an occasion to demonstrate their opposition to the 
talitarian system as well as to show their allegiance to 
e West, long symbolized by Polish ties to Rome. 
‘hers were displaying their immense national pride in 
e fact that a Pole was the head of the Catholic Church. 
For all, however, the true face of Poland and the 
nd uniting all of Polish society were suddenly re- 
saled. As a novelist and former leading commentator 
1 Polish radio was to write, “it suddenly became ODvI- 
4s that ‘the emperor had no clothes.’ ”** The pontiff’s 
sit left people with a marked sense of their own 
rength and their rulers’ weakness. Added to this was a 
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feeling of new things to come, of a renewal.®° Bohdar 
Cywinski, a Catholic writer, noted perceptively: “The 


papal visit will be a time of sowing, the moral Narvest will | 
come later.’ 5¢ It was this prevailing mood which helped 
pave the way for the nonviolent victory of the workers | 
one year later. 


| Solidarity and the Church 


Until 1980, when Solidarity was formed, the church 
was the only organized force in Poland which cut across 
all social groups and confronted the government wnen 
the latter abused the civil rights of separate groups 
Although the Committee for the Defense of the Workers 
consisted primarily of intellectuals who defended th 
workers from 1976 on, it was not certain until 1 350 that 
the workers risk arrests cution of 
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behalf of intellectuals, peasants, or other groups. 

It is important to remember here that although the 
church had defended various dissenting groups before 
government authorities, its protests to the government 
had been couched in terms of civil and human rights in 
general rather than in terms of defense of a specific 
group. That is, the church, despite defending dissident 
groups, maintained its distance from them. Thus, up to 
1980, the relationship between the church and the 
party-state structure could be characterized as bipolar. 
The church was the only institution that was inde- 
pendent of the regime, and as such, confronted the 
regime. 

The strikes of 1980 and the emergence of the Solidar- 
ity movement as a legal third force transformed the role 
of the church from major adversary of the regime to a 
much-needed mediator between the regime and Soli- 
darity. Initially, this new role created some misunder- 
Standings. Basing himself on his own experience in 
dealing with the government, Wyszynski recommended 
a cautious step-by-step approach in a sermon delivered 
at the end of August 1980.57 Quoted out of context by 
the regime’s media, the sermon was interpreted as an 
appeal to end the strikes—to which the workers paid no 
heed. The Primate’s position had to be explained in a 
letter issued by the episcopate on the next day. Any 
remaining misunderstandings were cleared up when 
Wyszynski met with Solidarity leader Lech Walesa short- 
ly thereafter. 

In the last months of Wyszynski’s life, the church 
strongly supported Solidarity and the people’s right to 
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At the left, Solidarity leader Lech Walesa meets 


with the new Polish Primate Jo 


free assembly and freedom of expression. At the sal 
time, the Primate and the bishops sought to influerl 
the authorities, workers, and peasants in a patient eff 
to induce them to resolve their disputes and avoid 
violent confrontation. In this period, Cardinal Wyszy 
himself met several times with state and party lead 
and was in constant touch with the leaders of Solide 
ty.°8 On some occasions, conflicts were avoided thro 
mediation by the Primate or his representatives. J 

Wyszynski’s successor as Primate, Archbishop Jo} 
Glemp, spelled out in a series of press interviews t 
position of the church in this entirely new situation. 
said: 


For the church, the emergence of Solidarity as a po 
which has moved to the forefront of society, came a 
big surprise, but acceptance of Solidarity as a free tra 
union movement did not confront us with any proble 
... The church is supporting Solidarity not as an ally 6 
as defender of human rights in the spirit of the Gosp 
. . . We do not want to dominate Solidarity, but we 4 
ready to defend it if human rights are violated... . 
church will counsel moderation and restraint in any co 
flict situation.°9 


57 Radio Free Europe Research, August 1980: The Strikes in Poland, Munich, 1980, 
p. 133. 

58 Wyszynski met with Stanislaw Kania on Aug. 25 and Oct. 21, 1980, and Feb. 7, 
1981; with Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski, on Mar. 26, 1980. See Tygodnik Powszechny, Ju 
7, A981, 

59 |bid., June 21, 1981. 
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right, Glemp mets with Polish Premier Wojciech Jaruzelski on July 11, 1981. 
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‘lish Society and the Church 


Pope John Paul Il, when addressing Primate Wyszyn- 
j and his countrymen after his election, said: 


e would be no Polish pope on Peter’s throne with- 
t your faith which did not falter in the face of imprison- 
int and suffering, without your heroic hope. . . . There 
ould be no Polish pope without the entire era in the 
story of our country so closely linked with your service 
5 bishop and Primate.© 


ese words by the pontiff to the Polish Primate and pil- 
s, if their full meaning is examined, go far to explain 
e strength and vitality of the church in Poland. 
In the first place, Poland is a society which is national- 
| homogeneous and where over 90 percent of the pop- 
lation profess Catholicism. It is also a country where 
Official ideology never carried much appeal, and 
ere Marxist revisionist philosophies, such as exempli- 
ad in the writings of Leszek Kolakowski and others 
sfore 1968, could not be translated into practice. 
s, the church has no vital ideological rival. 
Amidst a prevalent religious indifference that the 
atholic Church has faced worldwide since the 1960's, 
d especially so in urban and industrial areas, Poland 
‘ands out as a striking exception. The Polish church did 
ot lose the allegiance of industrial workers. According 
» a sociological survey on religious attitudes, conducted 
1 four new industrial centers (Pulawy, Kazimierz, Plock, 
d Nowa Huta), between 82.4 percent and 93.7 per- 
ent of the respondents identified themselves as be- 
evers. Moreover, between 10.6 percent (Nowa Huta) 
1d 32.8 percent (Kazimierz) described themselves as 
deeply religious.” Between 16.5 and 19.4 percent of 
believers were prepared to give their lives in defense 
religion and the church—only slightly less than the 
ber of people who would do so in defense of their 
puntry (21.9 percent to 24.1 percent).® 
The deep religious feelings of the Polish working class 
2re manifested also during the sit-in strikes of 1980. 
seligious emblems—the cross, pictures of the Madonna 
f Czestochowa and of John Paul Il—were displayed 


© The Washington Star, Oct. 24, 1979. 
Wiadysiaw Piwowarski, Religiinosc Miejska w Rejonie Uprzemysiownosci (Religious 
des in Industrial Urban Centers), Warsaw, Biblioteka “Wiezi,” 1977. The results of 
i's survey show a higher number of believers than do other public opinion polis 
D of sociologists of Warsaw University conducted public surveys on religious 

Bes among students in 1958 and 1978. in 1958, 69 percent of the respondents were 
iievers, including 9 percent who believed deeply, 26 percent who practiced regularly, 
29 percent who practiced irregularly. In 1978, believers constituted 64 percent, 
ding 10 percent who believed deeply, 21 percent who practiced regularly, and 31 
who practiced irregularly. See Stefan Nowak, loc. cit 
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everywhere alongside the Polish national flag. Sunday 
services celebrated in dockyards were attended by 
crowds of fervently praying strikers. One of the worker 
demands submitted to the authorities was that Sunday 
mass be broadcast on the state-controlled Polish radio. 

As has been indicated earlier, Poland’s liberal intellec- 
tuals, without necessarily becoming practicing Catho- 
lics, have to a large extent recognized the importance of 
the church as the repository and guardian of Polish 
spiritual and national values. 

The personality and leadership of Cardinal Wyszynski, 
who set the example and largely determined the 
posture of the church in Poland, is also an important 
factor. The cardinal shared and expressed the aspira- 
tions of his people. Under his leadership, the church did 
not stand in conflict with the personal and national inter- 
ests of the Polish people. At the same time, while being 
concerned about Polish national survival, the cardinal 
unremittingly defended moral values and preached that 
they must be practiced in everyday life. 

In their eulogy to the dead cardinal, the leaders of 
Solidarity paid tribute to his example. They stated that 
he had initiated the Polish “renewal” long before 1980 
and that Solidarity’s achievements would not have been 
possible without his lonely struggle in earlier years. He 
always urged courage and fearlessness on his flock: 


Have the courage to confess Christ and his church 
publicly—in school, at the university, at work, in the of- 
fice. Do it without thinking of the consequences you 
might suffer. . . . If you believe deeply within the four 
walls of your home, do not lack the courage to confess 
Christ in public. We have not only the right but the moral 
and religious duty to defend the faith, our traditions, and 
our Polish culture.® 


In 1963, he had declared: “If a citizen does not demand 
his rights, he is no longer a citizen: he becomes a 
Slave,” © 

As Cardinal Wyszynski’s successor, Archbishop 
Glemp is establishing his leadership under most difficult 
conditions. He, like Wyszynski in earlier years, is trying 
to preserve the church and shield his nation. After a cer- 
tain initial hesitation, he is speaking out ever more 
strongly against the repressive martial-law regime. At 
the same time, he remains fully aware that the function 
of the church is to oppose violence and hatred. !n a ser- 
mon criticizing the extraction of loyalty oaths from 
workers, Archbishop Glemp likened Poland’s situation 
to the crucifixion of Christ. Yet, he went on to say: 


&2 Quoted in Kultura (Paris), No. 6, 1978, p. 88 
63 The New York Times, May 29, 1981 
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uidation of the worker and peasant Solidarity movemen 
and of the democratic movement of the intellectuals. Ir 
any attempt to bring Poland back to a more orthodo) 
model, the church would inevitably become the nex 
target of the regime. Such a course would have to in 
volve considerable escalation of repressive measures 
lf we want cooperation in our country, we need | and force the church to refight battles it had previoush 
dialogue. It is not enough to threaten people, to fire | won. 
them from jobs, it is necessary to talk to people... .° There is also the possibility that continuing nonviolen 
resistance, compounded by economic pressures, ma 

As these comments indicate, certain responses by the | lead to a situation where, with Moscow's concurrence 
church are inevitable in view of its spiritual mission. | the military government in Warsaw pursues a more con 
However, the position which the church will adopt vis-a- | ciliatory policy. Under these circumstances, the re 
vis the regime will be largely influenced by the actions of | gime may seek a dialogue with the church as the onl 
the regime itself. The worst possible alternative which | remaining spokesman of society. There is little doub 
can be foreseen is that the present Polish military rulers, | that, should the regime seek a policy of cooperation—o 
acting under Soviet pressure, will move beyond the liq- | even of accommodation—the church would offer to ac 
as a mediator in the search for an acceptable com 
promise. 


Christ hanging on the cross forgave all his oppressors, 
all the villains who flogged and crucified Him. This is our 
Christian way, our difficult way. .. .© 


Later, in another sermon, he stated: 


64 |bid., Jan. 11, 1982. 
65 The Washington Post, Jan. 18, 1982, 


<to Kogo in the Kremlin® 


y William G. Hyland 


ne of the casualties of the prolongation of the 
Brezhnev era has been a decline in the art of 
Kremlinology. Faced with what seemed to be a 
irly stable Soviet leadership, students of the Soviet 
“ene have gradually strayed off into the more alluring 
Ids of behavioral sciences, generational change, na- 
nality problems, military doctrine, etc. The game of 
remlin politics has increasingly been ignored. 

Yet the deaths of two major Soviet leaders—Aleksey 
ysygin in December 1980 and Mikhail Suslov in Janu- 
y 1982—are sharp reminders not only that person- 
ties are important elements of Soviet politics but that 
e constellation of political power is an increasingly 
agile one. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine a Soviet 
adership without Suslov, who seemed a permanent 
ture bridging the Stalin period and the present. His 
esence somehow conferred a legitimacy on both 
ikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev. The succes- 
yn to Brezhnev has to be quite a different process 
thout the participation of Kosygin and Suslov. Who 
places Suslov—not merely in name or title, but who 
rforms the function of guardian of orthodoxy, who 
2comes the senior arbiter of high-level disputes? How 
ll domestic policy be affected? Has Brezhnev become 
ddenly more vulnerable? 

Speculation about political personalities in the Soviet 
stem is difficult and too often fruitless, and specula- 
»n about the relationship between personalities and 
slicy questions is even more hazardous. But Western 


r. Hyland is a Senior Associate at the Carnegie Endow- 
ent for International Peace (Washington, DC). He 
rved in the US government from 1954 through 1977; 
1975 he was appointed Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
ent for National Security Affairs. In addition, he has 
een a Senior Fellow of the Georgetown Center for Stra- 
wic and International Studies, and an adjunct pro- 
ssor at Georgetown University. He is a coauthor of The 
all of Khrushchev, 1968. 


governments simply want to know: (1) who will rule the 
USSR in the 1980's, and (2) what will Soviet policy be? 

These questions are not as shallow as they may 
sound. Sovietologists surely know that there is a revi- 
sionist school of history which views the course of East- 
West relations as a record of missed opportunities. 
While revisionist theories are always greeted with skep- 
ticism, it is nevertheless true that there have been turn- 
ing points when one side or the other has made a crucial 
decision based on a guess about the other’s intentions 
(e.g., NCS-68).! Sovietologists would do well to bear 
this fact in mind. 

What follows is a deliberately semi-provocative review 
of some of the issues which need to be addressed in this 
context. Let us begin with the question of the Soviet 
leadership. 


The Men in the Kremlin 


The Marxists are wrong. Individuals and their per- 
sonalities do matter. They do shape history. And they 
certainly have shaped Soviet history. 

It is unfortunate that Western Sovietology has come 
under the sway of a school of analysis that has sub- 
consciously accepted some key premises of Marxist 
determinism. These analysts argue that only the system 
counts. It has a massive momentum and its own laws, 
institutions, and dynamics. Since Stalin’s death, leaders 
come and go; it does not matter who is on top. Soviet 
policy will turn out to be about the same. 

This is nonsense. Leonid Brezhnev is not Nikita 
Khrushchev, nor was Khrushchev losif Stalin. It is incon- 
ceivable, for example, that Brezhnev could carry out the 


*“Kto kogo?” ts colloquial Russian for “Who wins? Who loses?” —Eds 


NSC-68 was a document delineating a US pols 


ight of the USSR's new r 


y response to the perceived Soviet 


threat in 1950 w uclear Capabilities and its 


See, for example, Samuel F. Wells, Jr, “Sounding the Tocsin: N 


Threat,” international! Security (Cambndge, MA), Fall 1979, pp. 116-58 
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ruthless bloody purges of the 1930's, even if he had the 
power and opportunity. Or, to look at things from a dif- 
ferent standpoint, let us suppose that Khrushchev had 
thwarted the coup of October 1964 and had remained 
in office until his death. How would he have handled the 
Vietnam war, the Czechoslovak crisis, or Ostpolitik? The 
same as Brezhnev? Would Khrushchev have invaded 
Czechoslovakia on the eve of a summit meeting with 
President Lyndon Johnson? Suppose Brezhnev had not 
survived when he was ill in 1975. Would Andrey 
Kirilenko have prevailed? Would Cuban troops now be 
in Angola or Ethiopia? Would there be a strategic arms 
limitation treaty? 

True, analysis of personalities from afar is a dubious 
art. It inevitably lapses into an analysis of career pat- 
terns. Thus, So and so is a “Survivor,” because he has, in 
fact, survived. The “formative experience” of so and so 
was his rapid rise during the purges, or during Stalin’s 
last days, or under Khrushchev, or even under Brezh- 
nev. This is useful but limited, and for a policymaker it is 
normally frustrating. 


Revolution Day, November 7, 1981. 
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Every recent American president has asked, “What 
Brezhnev really like?” Before the first Nixon-Brezhne 
summit in 1972, a large package of papers was pré 
pared, drawing on mountains of public sources. B 
probably the most valuable briefing paper was that b 
Henry Kissinger, wno had seen Brezhnev at clo 
quarters for several days just a month before. Sinc 
then, a growing number of officials have dealt wit 
Brezhnev, and he is no longer such a mystery. But whe 
about the other Soviet leaders? 

There is the rub. The Soviet system conspires to shiel 
a large number of officials from non-Communist ok 
servers. How many diplomats or other observers hav 
had much contact with, let us say, Viktor Grishin, wh 
could conceivably become the next General Secreta 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU)? O 
if you prefer, Kirilenko or Konstantin Chernenko? Ye 
some day President Reagan or his successor is certai 
to ask the same question: What is X really like? 

All of this is to suggest that the succession needs to b 
analyzed and discussed in terms of leading personal 
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A poster featuring Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev on display in Moscow’s Red Square for the occasion of 


—TASS via Sovfoto | 


S, rather than sociological groups or institutions. It is 
portant to distinguish between a Grishin and, say, a 
Andropov. It must take a peculiar personality to 
pside over the grisly work of the Committee for State 
scurity, the KGB. Picture a man who moves from the 
antral Committee apparatus to the Foreign Ministry, 
imately receiving an ambassadorial assignment 
ungary, 1954-57); subsequently returns to the Cen- 
Committee; and then, suddenly, at age 52, 
es the Chairman of the KGB. On the one hand, 
Politburo members must have regarded him as suf- 
iently manageable to pose no threat to the collective; 
) the other hand, they must have deemed him to be 
iently ruthless to perform the dreaded work of the 
B. Surely, if Andropov were to become General 
acretary of the CPSU, he would be a different leader 
2m Grishin, who has spent his entire career in the en- 
rons of Moscow on economic and party assignments. 
Beyond the idiosyncrasies of this or that individual, 
ere is the question of interaction. No guarantee exists 
several men thrown together by politics will auto- 
atically be supportive. Nevertheless, over time cliques 
form, and friendships as well. Moreover, even in 
ore calculating relationships there is a certain support- 
2ness in common decisions. For instance, one finds it 
ausible that when Brezhnev, Aleksey Kosygin, and 
kolay Podgornyy—once the heads of party, govern- 
ent, and state—were in agreement, this was a power- 
1 bloc, and few would have dared to challenge it. 
‘It thus may be of some interest that in recent years 
hnev has stood more and more alone, surrounded 
ore by cronies than by equals. Only a few Politburo 
embers who were active at the time of the Soviet inva- 
on of Czechoslovakia in 1968 are still on Brezhnev’'s 
dlitburo.2 One can only wonder how this state of affairs 
affected his decisions, let us say, in the Afghanistan 
nd Polish crises. 


ower Politics 


iIn any case, Brezhnev does now stand apart from 
ost of his colleagues. Indeed, the story of Soviet poli- 
rs over the last five years is largely a narrative of 
ezhnev's accumulation of ever greater power. 

2 began in 1977 by focusing on two institutions, the 
scretariat of the CPSU’s Central Committee and the 
esidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. The first step 
las the removal of K. F. Katushev from the Secretariat 
March 1977 and his eventual replacement by one of 


? Of the 13 full members of the Politburo in February 1982, only Brezhnev, Kirilenko 
9 A Pel'she heid this position in 1968 
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Brezhnev's close personal aides, Konstantin Rusakov. It 
really does not matter why this shift was made; the net 
result is that Brezhnev placed a close protégé in an 
important position in the central party apparatus, to 
work with foreign Communist parties (and thus con- 
stitute a potential replacement for Boris Ponomarév as 
head of the International Department). Of related in- 
terest was the promotion of Vasiliy Kuznetsov to First 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium, thus weakening 
somewhat the Foreign Ministry apparatus. Kuznetsov’s 
replacement as First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was Georgiy Korniyenko, a man of undoubted ability, 
but without the prestige of Kuznetsov. Another of 
Brezhnev's close personal protégés, Ye. M. Tyazhel’- 
nikov, left the post of head of the Komsomol to take over 
the Central Committee’s Propaganda Department. Most 
important, of course, Brezhnev forced out his longtime 
comrade Podgornyy from the chairmanship of the 
Presidium and himself assumed the post of head of 
state. At first, it seemed somewhat surprising that he 
would want this largely ceremonial office, but, on reflec- 
tion, it made sense. Why not take the ceremonial office, 
so as to represent the Soviet state as well as the party? 
To strengthen Brezhnev’s hold on foreign policy, the 
Foreign Ministry press spokesman, Leonid Zamyatin, 
was transferred to head a newly created Central Com- 
mittee Department of International Information. 
Gradually, this department has begun to overshadow 
the conventional Foreign Ministry apparatus. Finally, 
Brezhnev’s hold on the party apparatus was further 
enhanced by the promotion to candidate membership 
in the Politburo of Chernenko, one of his oldest cronies. 

The next major target was the governmental appara- 
tus, the USSR Council of Ministers and Prime Minister 
Kosygin himself. In November-December 1978, Kon- 
stantin Mazurov was removed from the Politburo and as 
First Deputy Prime Minister, although he had served for 
more than a decade in the latter position. Obviously, in 
light of Kosygin’s health and age, the post of First Dep- 
uty Prime Minister was a crucial one, so the installation 
of Nikolay Tikhonov, Brezhnev’s old friend,? in this job 
and his promotion to candidate membership in the 
Politburo was another sign of the times. The impli- 
cations of the promotion were further underlined by the 
fact that Chernenko at the same time attained full 
membership in the Politburo, after only 19 months as a 
candidate. Soon Kosygin became ill. Although he re- 
appeared for a while, his retirement was announced in 
the fall of 1980,4 and his replacement was, of course, 


3 N. Tikhonov, who is a year and a half older than Brezhnev, has known the General 
Secretary since thew student days in the 1920's 
* Kosygin died in December 1980. 
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Tikhonov, who also became a full Politburo member. 
Tikhonov’s new first deputy is still another Brezhnev 
protégé from Dnepropetrovsk, Ivan Arkhipov. In 
December 1980, Ivan Bodyul, an old associate of 
Brezhnev from the 1950’s in Moldavia, was appointed a 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

In the space of three years, then, the Brezhnevites 
Nave greatly strengthened their hold on the Secretariat, 
the Politburo, and the government, including the KGB. 
The importance of this fact lies not in Brezhnev’'s deci- 
sion to take such a step. His decision is quite under- 

standable if one bears in mind that Soviet politics re- 
| mains fundamentally a struggle for power. Why should 
Brezhnev not surround himself with old and trusted 
friends, protégés, and cronies? Given what happened to 
| Khrushchev, it is simple prudence. 
| Rather, the significance of these developments stems 
| from the degree to which it increases the probability that 
| Once Brezhnev disappears, the upheaval at the top will 

be severe. After all, why would Brezhnev’s successors 
| want to remain dependent on the coterie of his old politi- 

Cal friends, even if these successors do share a common 


background with them, from the old days in Dnepro- 
| petrovsk or Moldavia? 
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Soviet leaders after laying a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier near the Kremlin Wall on May 9, 1980, the 
35th anniversary of the Soviet victory in World War II. In the front row, from left to right, are: N. A. Tikhonov, K. 

| Chernenko, A. A. Gromyko, M. A. Suslov (since deceased), L. |. Brezhnev 
| Kirilenko, and V. V. Grishin. At the right, saluting, is Marshal N. Ogarkov. 


, A. N. Kosygin (since deceased), A. P 
—TASS via Soviota 


The result of these shifts, therefore, has been a sort 0 
political paralysis. At the 26th CPSU Congress, for ex 
ample, no change whatsoever was made in leading per4 
sonnel. Probably no one other than Brezhnev was pre 
pared to propose even a minor shift in the correlation o 
political forces lest the entire situation come apart 
Replacement of any leader because of age would ope 
some sensitive political questions. 

In such circumstances, the outlook is for a struggle fo 
power among Brezhnev’s epigones. Although the 
Brezhnevites have a lock on certain key positions, thei 
hold has to be only tentative, for it is derivative o 
Brezhnev’s power. By promoting protégés who have no 
special base of their own, except perhaps for Cher- 
nenko,° Brezhnev has deprived them of the chance to 
survive the bloody politics of the succession. Mean- 
While, it is worth keeping in mind, as Myron Rush has 
wisely pointed out,® that Brezhnev remains a dominant 
figure, still capable of rearranging the Soviet power 
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° Chernenko might have some base in the Centr 
served for many years. 

® Myron Rush, “Understandin 
(New York, NY), Aug. 20, 1981 
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cture and even of engaging in some daring forays 
broad at a time of supposed political stagnation. 


ower and Policy 


This brings us to the most important issues. What are 
2 foreign and defense policies of the USSR likely to be 
eeping in mind that there will be a struggle for 
rezhnev's mantle)? 

It is tempting to draw on previous succession peri- 
ds—1953-57 and 1964-66—as analogues. In both 
eriods, there was a tendency toward relieving foreign 
essures by conciliatory policies while the internal 
ower situation was sorted out. 

But two things are lacking now that were present 
en. First, the successors in the 1950’s and 1960's 
ere younger. Second, in both cases, the successors 
ere initially intent on some internal change—halting 
ve Stalinist terror after 1953 and rebuilding a divided 
arty after 1964. 

One can envisage a post-Brezhnev Politburo of more 
arply differing factions: the Brezhnevites, deeply en- 
enched but without the ultimate power of the patron, 
ill undoubtedly want to preserve the status quo; some 
f the old guard—such as Andrey Gromyko or Dmitriy 
Wstinov—could still be powerful and prestigious figures 
) be reckoned with; and a somewhat amorphous group 
f younger men in the Secretariat and on the Politburo 
yay be building pressure against the old guard. It will 
e tempting to inject into this situation the professional 
jilitary and the KGB as decisive factors. Indeed, their 
nfluence in partisan politics could be significant, as 
verhaps it may have been in the past when towering 
eroes such as Marshal Georgiy Zhukov were engaged 
1 politics. 

But some skepticism is in order on this score. Nikolay 
garkov, the present Chief of the General Staff of the 
oviet Armed Forces, does not strike one as much of a 
Olitical actor, and certainly neither does Marshal Viktor 
ulikov, the head of the Warsaw Pact forces. The KGB 
nder Andropov, of course, is a different matter, 
ecause of his political status and because the KGB has 
echnical capabilities—security, and leadership trans- 
ortation and communication. Nevertheless, the possi- 
ility of a threat of force by the KGB seems remote. 
urthermore, some of the old antagonism between the 
rofessional officer corps and the KGB must still exist. 
To be sure, the military certainly will not gracefully ac- 
ept a cut in its forces or resources, and the KGB 
resumably will resist any liberalization of the internal 
rder. Thus, they are both likely to be strong forces 
avoring the status quo. At the same time, they will in all 
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Important regional party leaders: left, G. V. Romanov, 
First Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee 
and member of the Politburo of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU); right, V. V. Shcherbitskiy, First 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Ukraine and 
CPSU Politburo member. 


—TASS via Sovfoto. 


probability also be political targets. A new General 
Secretary will eventually want control over the KGB and 
the General Staff. Brezhnev’s record in this regard is a 
case in point. 

Despite a strong inclination toward conservative 
policies, the new leaders will be under pressure to in- 
novate. It is the consensus among outside observers 
that the objective situation requires new directions, 
especially in internal economic policy.’ 

But crucial questions remain. Who, precisely, will be 
in the vanguard of those arguing for new directions? 
Certainly not the older men who have comfortably set- 
tled in for the duration. Nor the General Staff, nor the 
KGB. Probably not the Central Committee apparatus. 
Who, then? Perhaps the provincial secretaries, in Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, and elsewhere. Or it is possible that earlier 
patterns will be repeated. That is, one major figure may 
fight for power on one platform—almost certainly a con- 
servative one—but after eliminating his rivals and secur- 
ing his position, he may then adopt a different, more 
effective and realistic program. Again, such speculation 
cries out for names and faces. 

One reason why names and faces are important is 
that few in the Soviet Union are qualified to take over 
the conduct of foreign policy. The bulk of the Soviet 
leadership concern themselves with internal policies. 
Even though Brezhnev had served as chief of state 
before the anti-Khrushchev coup, he had not been in- 
volved in the operation of Soviet global policy. That was 
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? Seweryn Bialer, “The Harsh Decade: Soviet Policies in the 1980s,” Foreign Affairs 
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largely Kosygin’s preserve, on which Brezhnev en- 
croached only gradually. But since taking over the reins 
of Soviet foreign policy in the early 1970’s, Brezhnev 
has dominated it~so much so that no one else has had 
much experience. Except for Gromyko, only those in the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee who deal with 
foreign Communists have much background in foreign 
affairs. In this context, the emergence of Zamyatin’s 
new department is of some significance. 

lf Gromyko survives, then, he will be the major voice 
in mundane foreign affairs, but the strategic line will still 
have to be set by the General Secretary. Recall the 
struggles in 1953-57 between Khrushchev, the neo- 
phyte, and Vyacheslav Molotov, the old professional.® 

For Western observers there are two areas of greatest 
concern: (1) whether the buildup in Soviet military 
forces will continue, and (2) whether Soviet foreign 
policy will have an aggressive character, or begin to 
moderate. 


Defense Policies 
ee oe Eee Der ON INT. RUA ANE 


It is likely that several members of the present Polit- 
buro aside from Brezhnev have been involved in de- 
fense policy: obviously Ustinov, as Defense Minister; 
Gromyko, because of the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks; probably Kirilenko, because he is the “second” 
Secretary; Chernenko, who has some responsibilities in 
the defense field; probably some in the Secretariat who 
are involved with defense industries; and the head of 
the KGB. Moreover, in contrast to foreign policy, 
defense policy—because of its widespread repercus- 
sions in the economy—must be generally familiar to all 
in the Politburo (not in terms of a knowledge of esoteric 
weapons, but in terms of the number of workers, the 
amount of steel, etc., required). 

By background and by inclination, Brezhnev is pro- 
military. Indeed, no one would argue that he has not 
been more than kind to the defense establishment. But, 
except for Ustinov, the others have no such long back- 
ground or emotional attachment. Thus, it is very unlikely 
that a new leader would have the wherewithal to chal- 
lenge the military immediately. 

But can this situation last? If the military proves to be 
untouchable and keeps its share of the national econ- 
omy, and if the economy slows down as much as West- 
ern observers predict, then the military share of the 
national product will grow absolutely and relatively and 
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become a tempting target for reductions. All of th : 
probably means that after the first phase of the strugg 
in which the successor enlists the tacit support of t 
military, he will eventually turn on his supporters, if 
wants to pursue a successful economic policy. 

lt may be somewhat easier for Brezhnev’s successq 
to confront the military problem because, strangell 
enough, Brezhnev seems to be laying the groundworg 
to reduce the military’s claims to priority in national 
policy. He has done so by assaulting one of its sacre 
preserves: military doctrine. For years, the Soviet mil 
tary were permitted to write that nuclear war was wi 
nable. They did not do so in crude terms, but this wa 
certainly the import of their writings. Just when 
seemed to Westerners that they had a firm fix on Sovie™ 
military doctrine and policy, however, Brezhnev ha 
confused the issue. To appreciate what has happened 
one needs to trace his statements over time. 

In the early 1970's, with the advent of parity, Brez 
nev declared: “We have created strategic forces whic 
constitute a reliable means of deterring aggressors. 
Nevertheless, a reliable Soviet deterrent was still con 
sidered precarious and subject to Western attempts te 
regain strategic superiority. Thus, Brezhnev repeated 
warned that the USSR would “respond to any and all at 
tempts from any quarter to obtain military superiori 
over the USSR. . . .”10 

By 1975, however, Brezhnev had concluded that the 
new strategic balance was firmly enough entrenched sc 
that a return to Western strategic dominance was in 
creasingly unlikely and hence the West had accepted 
détente. As he put things: 


International détente has become possible because a 
new relation of forces has been established in the world 
arena. Now the leaders of the bourgeois world can no 
longer entertain serious intentions of resolving the 


historic dispute between socialism and capitalism, b 
force of arms... 13 


Less than two years later, the General Secretary 
deemed that the increase in all levels of Soviet forces 
had reached a point where it was no longer effective 
politics (or policy) to trumpet this new balance of power, 
for it was Creating a backlash in the West, where Soviet 
Statements about “superiority” or “victory” were cited in 
support of Western rearmament.!2 In January 1977, he 


*° Quoted in Raymond L, Garthoff, 
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Marshal of the Soviet Union Viktor G. Kulikov, center, Chihiniiclar in-Chief of Warsaw Treaty forces, pictured at 


joint maneuvers in East Germany in 1980. 


began to insist that the USSR did not seek strategic 
superiority and to rebut the allegation that the USSR 
was intent on a first strike, which he dismissed as “ab- 
surd and utterly unfounded.” These denials, of 
course, were intended to counter American apprehen- 
sions that the new Soviet intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (I\CBM’s) would eventually achieve a capability 
of neutralizing the US Minuteman ICBM force. By the 
end of 1977, Brezhnev had gone even further and was 
insisting that the USSR “wil/ not seek military superiority 
over the other side. We do not want to upset the approx- 
Amate equilibrium of military strength existing at present 
. between the USSR and the United States.” !4 

This new line was echoed rather consistently until, 
1981, Brezhnev took another step. He denounced aspi- 
rations for victory in nuclear war aS “dangerous 
madness.” !° 

It may be significant that one of the more vigorous 


‘3 Quoted in Garthoff, loc. cit., pp. 139-4C 
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assaults on nuclear confrontation was carried Out Dy 
Chernenko in April 1981 at the Lenin birthday celebra 
tion. He introduced the Malenkov heresy—that nuclear | 
war posed a threat to “all civilization.” Later in the same 

speech, he said that nuclear weapons placed the “Tu 
ture of mankind in doubt.”'® Chernenko has a unique 
record in this area. On several occasions, has 
seemed to be well ahead of others in warnings about the 
consequences of nuclear war: for example, when 
stated in November 1976 that “mankind might be total- | 
ly destroyed.”” Since he was promoted during this very | 
period, we have to assume his attack was endorsed, if 


ne 


ne 


not encouraged, by Brezhnev. Indeed, as noted, Brezh- | 
in | nev finally entered the arena with more gr ahy lan 
| guage—“madness”—and a Central Committee pan 
phlet repeated the Malenkov deviation.’**© : 
All of this occurred at a time when the military itself | 
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stringencies would impinge on defense’s share of th | 
country’s resources), Ogarkov laid out a claim to evel 
more resources. In modern operations, he argued, th@ 
“system of rear and technical support should acquir | 
new content.” Particular importance, he wrote, shoul 
be attached to the country’s rear services, which “mus 
make good in a shorter space of time the loss of higt 
quantities of combat hardware and weapons, witho ! 
which it is virtually impossible to maintain the armec 
forces’ combat capability at the necessary level.” Thi 
statement cannot be read except as a demand that the 
economy supply not only operational equipment bu 
more for stockpiles as well. Indeed, he also remindec 
his readers that modern weapons change “every 10-12 
years.” In other words, cuts in defense in later years 
would also be dangerous. 
| This military claim is even more significant when we 

consider that for most of 1979 and 1980, Brezhnev was 
warning the heavy industry clique that they had to makes 
a greater contribution to consumer goods production 
and that defense industries in particular had to help 
out.2° Hence, Ogarkov may have been answering# 
Brezhnev. | 

In any case, the stage is set for a struggle ove 
defense policy after Brezhnev. It could not really be} 
otherwise if we consider that defense claims 12-15 per-} 
cent of the Soviet national economic product.2! 
was engaging in a spirited and rather amazing defense |_ While there is an idea in the West that the Soviet mili-} 
of itself, primarily through a July 1981 Kommunist arti- tary buildup is sacrosanct, it of course is not. What mat-§ 
cle by Marshal Ogarkov.!9 In this article, Ogarkov | ters is how it fits into the internal struggle. Khrushchev 
vigorously defended the legitimacy of Soviet military | called in Zhukov to defeat Georgiy Malenkov and Molo- 
doctrine, duly cited Brezhnev on the doctrine’s “defen- | tov (who incidentally had reputations as Stalinists but 
sive” character, and repeated Brezhnev’s formulation | actually favored some soft policies).22 But Khrushchev 
that the use of nuclear weapons would mean that the | then threw out Zhukov and conducted a long attack on 
“Tuture of all mankind would be at stake.” But this | the military, even though he also laid the groundwork for 
obeisance was minor compared to some of Ogarkov's | much of the strategic buildup carried out by Brezhnev. 
startling claims. So nothing is preordained in Soviet politics. 

First, the Chief of Staff bemoaned the fact that Soviet 
youth did not understand that some wars are L000 [Oe eeee® 


and some are “bad,” and he maintained that they need- Foreign Policy 


€d to be educated by the party. In this connection, he | AA 
urged the party to explain to all of the people “ina more | Foreign policy is also in flux. Throughout the past two 
profound and better reasoned form the truth about the | years, Soviet policy has been trying to come to grips” 
existing threat of the danger of war. It should not be | with the shifts in the West: the uproar over Afghanistan 
overdramatized, but it is obligatory to show the seri- | and the sanctions against the USSR imposed by the 


Ousness of the contemporary international situation.” Carter administration, the collapse of the Strategic Arms 


Such remarks seem to imitati 
| tect his budget, be a rather blatant pitch to pro- | Limitation Talks, and the election of President Ronald 


But perha 
re “re = wr tah than this special plead- *° Speeches to Central Committee plenum, as translated in Foreign Broadcast 
gg e at he still fea red that economic Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter FBIS-SOV), 
Oct. 22, 1980, p. R/1, and Nov, 29, 1979, p. R/1. 
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Changing of the honor guard (a KGB unit) at the Lenin 
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yan of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


eagan, followed by plans for major increases in Ameri- 
an defense spending. 
All of these developments, of course, could be laid at 
rezhnev’s door. His defense has been interesting. At 
1e Central Committee plenum in June 1980, he took 
1€ position that the USSR had to act with restraint and 
nould not let itself be provoked by the West. He 
ecame almost nostalgic about the 1970's: “We should 
ontinue to spare no effort to preserve détente, a// the 
ood things that the seventies brought us. . . .”23 More- 
ver, the plenum formally registered approval of Brezh- 
ev's performance. According to the plenum resolution, 
7e 1970’s had seen an improvement in the interna- 
Onal situation, and there was an “obvious decline in the 
old war.” The CPSU, the plenum document went on, 
vas displaying “a truly Leninist restraint.” In essence, 
jus, the resolution was a holding operation. It called for 
trengthening defense, on the one hand, and for mobil- 
zing forces to prevent a “sliding down to a new cold 
var,” on the other.*4 
By the time of the 26th Congress of the CPSU in 
‘ebruary 1981, however, hopes that the cold war was 
sot returning were fading. Before the congress, for ex- 
»mple, Ustinov maintained that the threat of war had in- 
‘reased; Ogarkov claimed that the forces of imperialism 
vere striving to wreck the process of relaxation and that 
herefore there were increased demands on “combat 
eadiness.” 2° 

Nonetheless, there was still an inclination to try to re- 
rieve the situation. Dinmukhamed Kunayev contended 
hat the USSR had to show firmness and not permit the 


*3 FBIS-SOV, June 24, 1980, p. R/1. Emphasis added 
* Ibid., pp. R/4-6 
* Ustinov, as transiated in ibid., Dec. 11, 1980, p. V/1 
an. 16, 1981, p. V/1 
#® Report to the 15th Kazakh Communist Party Congress, ibid., Feb. 18, 1981, p. R/3 
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“torpedoing of détente.”26 Viadimir Shcherbitskiy 
warned against permitting events to turn the world back 
to the “worst times of the cold war.”2? Grishin called for 
“preserving détente.”28 Even Ustinov said that the 
Soviet Union had enough self-control not to yield to 
provocations.*9 At the congress, Grigoriy Romanov ex- 
pressed the same theme: that despite the severe test, 
the USSR was not being “driven from the course of nor- 
malization” of the situation.%° 

But after the congress the tone of comments became 
more ominous. Although Pravda claimed that the strug- 
gle for peace was the leitmotif of the congress, it then 
went on to mention strengthening defense three 
times.*! /zvestiya held that implementation of the con- 
gress plans “depends directly on the country’s defense 
might.” 32 In April, Chernenko warned that the “war 
danger, which somewhat diminished in the middle of 
the last decade, has increased again.’’39 

The situation, however, remains rather confused. At 
the Central Committee plenum finally called in late 1981 
to adopt the five-year plan announced in February, 
Brezhnev claimed: “In working out the plans we natural- 
ly also had to take into account the worsening of the in- 
ternational situation.” And in going over the main 
features of the plan, he noted that “reliable” provision 
was being made for the needs of defense.** In present- 


27 Report at the 26th Ukrainian Communist Party Congress on Feb. 10, 1981 3 
Feb. 25, 1981, p. R/1 

26 “Proceedings of the 26th CPSU Congress, Vol. Ili,” translated in FB 
Feb. 26, 1981, Supplement, p. 44 

29 FBIS-SOV, Feb. 23, 1981, p. VS 

*© “Proceedings of the 26th CPSU Congress, Vol. IV FBIS-SOV, Feb. 27, 1961 
Supplement, p. 38 

3} FBIS-SOV, Mar. 11, 1981, p. P/1 

32 ibid., Mar. 12, 1981, p. P/1 

33 Ibid., Apr. 23, 1981, p. R/1 
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ing the 1982 budget, moreover, Minister of Finance 
Vasiliy Garbuzov said that while struggling for peace, 
“our party and state evaluate soberly the international 
situation.”25 Thus, Brezhnev seems to have positioned 
the party to move either toward conciliation, thus justify- 
ing “Leninist restraint,” or toward confrontation. The 
ultimate decision may well be made by his successors. 


Kto Kogo? 


In conclusion, let me reiterate a basic theme. An emi- 
nent Sovietologist, Jerry F. Hough, has written: 


... even if Westerners knew who the next general secre- 
tary would be, the information would be of little use. 
There is almost no Politburo figure of the Brezhnev 
period whose position in the Soviet political spectrum 
has been agreed upon by Western specialists. . . . 

The most useful contribution that can:be made be- 
forehand to an understanding of the succession is to 


26 


analyze the problems and the most likely possible va 
ants—both “healthy” and “pathological.” 


Such an approach, in my opinion, concedes the fiel 
too easily. A diligent effort, which Hough himself ha 
often demonstrated, should yield a great deal mor 
about Soviet power politics. 

But it is not simply a question of analyzing changing 
generations. Rather, it is a question of determining the 
principal actcrs and where they stand on major polic 
issues. While it is true that the previous track record o 
Kremlinologists is not enviable, the main rules continue 
to be valid. Soviet politics, at bottom, is a struggle fo 
power. And there is absolutely no basis to believe that i 
will not continue to be so. What we have to do is to iden 
tify the players and their policies. 


35 FBIS-SOV, Nov. 17, 1981, pp. R/16-17. 
3¢ Jerry F. Hough, The Soviet Leadership in Transition, Washington DC, The Brookings 
Institution, 1980, p. 151. 
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emographic trends in the USSR are of major 
| | importance, bearing on all aspects of Soviet 

society both today and in the future. These devel- 
pments affect the labor force, the military, the forma- 
on of households, and the size of ethnic groups of the 
/oviet multinational state. They also shape demand for 
;ousing, for educational facilities, and for food and 
woper nutrition, as well as for capital investment to 
neet these needs. 

Recognizing the importance of demographic matters, 
he Soviet Union has conducted three censuses in the 
yostwar period—in 1959, 1970, and, most recently, 
anuary 1979. After the first two, the Soviet government 
yublished a wide range of basic demographic data on 
he characteristics of the population. A total of 16 
‘olumes containing the results of the 1959 census ap- 
yeared, one each for the USSR and its 15 union repub- 
ics.! Each of these volumes was divided by subject, 
sovering the size, location, age, sex, marital status, 
sducation, social class, economic activity, occupation, 
lationality, native tongue of the populace, plus informa- 
ion on families—a normal pattern of topics for such 
*ndeavors (although it is clear that much more was col- 
ected than was actually released). Seven volumes were 
yublished on the results of the 1970 census. Each 
/Olume dealt with a subject area and had data not only 
or the USSR but also for each of the 15 republics. 
/olume 1, appearing in 1972, covered the size of the 
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population and its location (urban/rural). Volume 2, on 
distribution by sex, age, and marital status, and Volume 
3, on education, also appeared in 1972, i.e., within 
three years of the census date. The remaining four 
volumes—on nationality, on employment, on occupa- 
tion, and a combined volume on migration and family 
composition—came out in the following two years. 

Judging from this track record, one would have ex- 
pected a comparable publishing program following the 
latest Soviet census. So far, however, this has not been 
the case. Today, three years after the census, not a 
single volume has been published, nor does the new, 
combined Publishing House of Finance and Statistics 
(Izdatel’stvo finansy i statistiki) list a single census 
volume in its publishing plan for 1982.3 Rumor variously 
has it that only two volumes will appear, that no volumes 
will be published until all the data have been analyzed, 
or that there may be none at all. 

In the absence of such publications, the Central 
Statistical Administration (TsSU) has released some 
general census results in its Vestnik statistiki (Statistical 
Herald) and in the general news media.* This material 
relates to nationality, native tongue, education, training, 


1 See USSR Central Statistical Administration (hereafter TsSU), /togi Vsesoyuznoy 
perepisi naseleniya 1959 goda: SSSR (svodnyy tom) (Results of the 1959 All-Unior 
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volumes, under the same authorship and title (except for designation of the name of the 
republic), Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1962-63 

2 TsSU, /togi Vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1970 goda (Results of the 1970 All-Unior 
Census—hereafter, /togi 1970), Vols. 1-7, Moscow, Statistika, 19 12-74 

3 Gosudarstvennyy komitet SSSR po delam izdatel’stv, poligrafii i knizhnoy torgovii 
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1982 god (“Finance and Statistics”—Annotated Plan for Publication of Literature of the 
Publishing House for 1982), Moscow Finansy | statistika, 198) 
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marital status, and employment. Singularly absent has 
been data relating to age structure. 

The net result is a very incomplete picture of the cen- 
sus results. However, the underlying demographic reali- 
ties remain important. Hence, it is worth the effort to ex- 
amine the highlights of the information released to date, 
venture some inferential judgments to fil gaps in what 
has been released, and point to some selected impli- 
cations of these data for future Soviet population 
| growth, or lack of it. 


Demographic Problems 


The principal conclusion emerging from a review ‘of 
| the 1979 census results available and from estimates 
| Made on the basis of the Published data is that impor- 
| tant changes are occurring in the structure of the Soviet 

population today relating to its internal distribution and 


prepared in January 1979 to receive data from the All-4 
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age structure. These fall into four general, interrelated 
Categories: (1) differential rates of population growth 
among different national groups; (2) failure of the male 
population of the USSR—particularly in predominantly 
Slavic areas—to regain its demographically normal 
share of total population in the postwar period; (3) 
uneven geographic distribution of the youngest popula- 
tion cohorts (those aged O to 9 years); and (4) an 
“aging” of the overall population. 

These demographic developments have enormous 
implications for the future size, structure, and distribu- 
tion of total population and of individual ethnic groups. 
They must be taken into account not only by Soviet 
authorities but also by decision-makers of other coun- 
tries whose future security depends upon an accurate 
assessment of the nature and strength of Soviet society. 
While Moscow Clearly has considerable information on 
these trends and Soviet Specialists have even used the 
term “deformation” (deformatsiya) to describe one 
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pect of them,® none of the critical census data have 

st been published. 

Despite such limitations on the available evidence, 
»ne can reconstruct some picture of these significant 
Jemographic trends. The emphasis here is on presenta- 
ion of the data rather than a detailed discussion of the 
underlying issues or policy responses. Nonetheless, 
some comments will perforce be included. 


1. Differential trends among nationalities. The 1979 
sensus confirmed an extremely low rate of growth of 
Slavic nationalities and of the general population in the 
sredominantly Slavic republics, which must be of major 

oncern to the Russians in the Kremlin. From published 
data, we can determine that the rate of growth of the 
Great Russian population was only 0.70 percent a year 
during the 1970-79 intercensal period. This rate was 
below the figure for the USSR as a whole (0.90 percent 
per annum), above the rates for the other two Slavic 
athnic groups (0.50 for the Belorussians and 0.43 for 

e Ukrainians), but less than one third the rate of 
growth of the population of Muslim origin (2.47 per- 
cent). Individual Muslim ethnic groups grew at markedly 
faster rates: the Uzbeks at 3.43 percent and the Tad- 
zhiks at 3.45 percent. All of these rates reflect a slow- 
down from the rates of growth in the 1959-70 inter- 
censal period. In the earlier period, the growth of the 
USSR population was 1.34 percent a year; that of the 
Great Russians, 1.12 percent; that of the Belorussians, 
1.23 percent; that of the Ukrainians, 0.82 percent; that 
of the Muslims as a whole, 3.25 percent; that of the 
Uzbeks, 3.93 percent; and that of the Tadzhiks, 3.94 
percent.® 

Obviously, rates of growth of the various ethnic groups 
reflect the net impact of natural increase (the excess of 
live births over deaths), processes of assimilation, and 
any migration into or out of the Soviet Union. In explain- 
ing differential growth rates in the case of the nation- 
alities in the USSR, the last two factors are of relatively 
minor quantitative importance, except perhaps for 
Ukrainians and Belorussians calling themselves Rus- 
sians for census purposes and the unclear situation 
regarding the number of Jews in the USSR. 

Net emigration from the Soviet Union over the whole 
postwar period (mostly in the last decade) probably 


$ See D. Vaientey and A. Kvasha, “Population Problems and Demographic Policy,” in 
Pravda (Moscow), June 19, 1981, p. 2, which dealt with outmigration of young people 
from the Non-Biack Earth Zone 

® See Table 1 of my paper for the “Symposium on the USSR and the Muslim World,” 
held at Tel Aviv University, The Russian and East European Research Center, 
December 29-30, 1980; and Table 1 of Stephen Rapawy's unpublished paper, 
“Census Data on Nationality Composition and Language Characteristics of the Soviet 
Population: 1959, 1970, and 1979,” Foreign Demographic Analysis Division, US Bureau of 
the Census, May 1980 
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A woman and her children pictured in Dushanbe, 
capital of Tadzhikistan. 


— Mary Ann Brockman/Photo Researchers. 


amounts to somewhat less than 400,000, or only a very 
small 0.15 percent of the 262 million citizens counted in 
1979. These included perhaps 250,000 Jews, 80,000- 
90,000 Germans, 10,000 Armenians, and the rest scat- 
tered in lesser quantities among the other nationalities. ’ 
Emigration clearly is of importance to the several nation- 
alities mentioned, but it has had little impact on Slavic or 
Muslim population trends. 

Likewise, assimilation might be assumed—if it had 
any impact—to have narrowed the spread between 
Slavic and Muslim population growth statistics. Simply 
put, there is little evidence of persons of Slavic origins 
adopting Muslim nationalities, and whatever success 
the Great Russians have had in assimilating persons of 
Muslim origin has served only to moderate the growth of 
Muslim nationalities. 

Thus, we must look elsewhere for our explanations of 
the differential slowing of growth rates of different ethnic 
groups in the Soviet Union. The most likely factors are 
differential trends in fertility and mortality. 

Soviet official sources have provided some informa- 
tion on fertility over the years, but it has generally 
been highly aggregated and reported only by republic. 
Hence, it has been less than fully enlightening with 
regard to differences among nationalities of the USSR. 
Western observers were thus hopeful of gaining new 


? Based on information provided by the US Department of State, the Embassy of Israel 


and official statistical publications of the Federal Republic of Germany 
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insight into fertility tends from the 1979 Soviet census, 
which asked every woman how many children she had 
given birth to (the first such question on fertility in a 
Soviet census since 1926). This key question undoubt- 
edly was included to permit development of a better pic- 
ture of the actual fertility patterns of the population than 
can be obtained from current statistics or from sample 
surveys. Cross-tabulated by nationality, age, education, 
urban/rural residence, etc., this information would be 
extraordinarily important for any analysis of current and 
future fertility patterns. So far, however, such data have 
not been published, even in summary form. 

In their absence, is there other evidence from the 
1979 census that might provide insight into reasons for 
differential growth of Soviet nationalities and a slowing 
of population growth in the USSR as a whole? One set of 
clues can be found in published data on the distribution 
of the population by sex and in evidence regarding dis- 
turbing trends in male mortality. 


2. A shortage of males. With the initial publication of 
partial census results, it was clear that something was 
affecting the population, particularly males, in a 
dramatic way. It was reported that, nationwide, males 
still constituted only 46.7 percent of the total popula- 
tion.® This is a very low share, with worldwide norms 
for developed countries falling in the range of 48 to 49 
percent.? 

To be sure, the male population of the Soviet Union 
experienced severe losses in World War II. At the time of 
the 1959 census, males still accounted for only 45.0 
percent of the population. By 1970, the share had risen 
to 46.1 percent. 

But, while the trend could have been expected to con- 
tinue apace in the 1970-79 intercensal period with the 
birth of new cohorts (distributed normally according to 
sex) and the passing of older cohorts (distorted in sex 
distribution because of heavier wartime losses among 
males), it actually decelerated. The revised Official figure 
for 1979 is 46.6 percent.!° In arithmetic terms, this 
means that in 1970-79, the “recovery” rate of males 
Slowed to slightly more than 50 percent the rate for 
1959-70, after one adjusts for the different lengths of 
time between censuses (9 and 11 years respectively). 

Further, there are striking differentials between the 
Slavic and Baltic north, on the one hand, and the 
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® Izvestiya (Moscow), Apr. 22, 1979 

* Worldwide, more males than females are born—in 
100 females However, the survival 
95 males for every 100 females 

'° TSSU, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR y 197: 
1979), Moscow Statistika, 1980, p.8 


a fatio of about 104 males to every 
rate of males is lower; therefore, there are, On average 
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Muslim and Transcaucasian south, on the other, wit 
respect to the male share of the local population (see 
Table 1). While data for all major geographic area 
reflect the same trend toward recovery (and the same 
slowing of this trend in the 1970-79 period), the 
“Slavic” republics (the RSFSR, the Ukraine, anc 
Belorussia) continue to lag far below normal percent | 
ages, thereby depressing the national figure. By cong 
trast, the Transcaucasus and Central Asia appear to bal 
close to normal distributions of males in the populationg 
The low levels for the Slavic republics in 1959 doubt | 
less reflected the sharply disproportionate burden o | 
wartime losses suffered in these areas. In addition§ 
there was significant postwar migration of Russia 
males to other republics. But perpetuation of this defor. 
mation of normal distribution must have othe 
explanations. | 
One very likely contributing factor may be an in-§ 
creased mortality rate among males, especially those inf 
the prime working and military ages of 20-44, but also 
among those who had survived the war but in weaki 
physical condition. (It might be noted that a rise in infant 
mortality observable in the Soviet Union in recent 


Table 1. Males as Percent of Total USSR 
Population, by Republic, 1959, 1970, and 1979 


1959 1970 1979 

“Slavic” republics: 

RSFSR 446 45.6 46 

Ukraine 44.4 45.2 45.8 

Belorussia 44.5 46.0 46.5 
Moldavia 46.2 46.6 AyfAl 
Baltic republics: 

Estonia 43.9 45.7 46.2 

Latvia 43.9 45.7 46.1 

Lithuania 45.9 46.9 47.2 
Transcaucasus: 

Armenia 47.8 48.8 48.7 

Azerbaydzhan 47.5 48.5 48.8 

Georgia 46.1 47.0 471 @ 
Kazakhstan 47.5 48.1 48.3 
Central Asia: 

Kirgiziya 47.2 47.8 48.0 

Tadzhikistan 48.7 49.2 49.4 

Turkmenistan 48.2 49.2 49 

Uzbekistan 48.0 48.7 49.1 | 
USSR 45.0 46.1 46.6 


SPE AND METHODOLOGY: Data are from national and regional censuses. The figure for 
urkmenistan in 1979 was provided to only 2 significant places. The figure for the RSFSR in — 


1979 is only approximate, because no republic-specific figure has yet been published; the 
approximation was made only to 2 significant places. 
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ars'! may also be having an input to male mortality, 
asmuch as male infants tend to be weaker than 
male infants and hence more likely to die in infancy. 
hile data regarding this phenomenon are for the USSR 
a whole, the achievement of normal shares of the 
ypulation by males in the Muslim areas suggests that 
e impact is unusually great in Slavic areas. What 
fidence of this trend can one cite? 
First, it should be noted that the life expectancy at 
h of Soviet males as a group has been declining. It 
4s Officially reported to have decreased sharply from 
} years on the average for 1965-66 to 64 years on the 
erage for 1971-72.' Working from information that 
e crude death rate has been increasing beyond what 
ight be expected from changes in the age structure of 
€ population—in 1980 it was at 10.3 per 1,000 com- 
ared to 8.2 in 1970—and from death rates by age 
ups reported separately for males and females for 
973-74 and in combined form for 1975-76,'% one 
in estimate the current life expectancy of males at age 
to be as low as 62-63 years. 
(It might be noted in passing that as of 1971-72 [the 
test Soviet data available], the life expectancy of the 
yerage male in the Soviet Union at age O was 10 years 
Aorter than that for the average female at age O. Such a 
ap exceeded that for all other countries in the world ex- 
2pt Gabon, according to United Nations’ figures.'* Up- 
ating of this statistic must await publication of the rele- 
ant information generated by the 1979 census.) 
Between 1963-64 and 1973-74, the death rates of 
vales of ages 20-44 increased from levels which were 
-2.5 times as high as those for females of the cor- 
2sponding age groups to levels 3-3.5 times as high.*® 
Vhat is to explain this situation? Doubtless, a major fac- 
yr is the continued increase in alcoholism—estimated 
» have grown at the rate of 4.4 percent a year between 
955 and 1979. While increasing numbers of young 
veople and women in the Soviet Union are falling victim 
9 this disease, the problem remains greatest among 
dult males.!© In this regard, there was a virtual dou- 
ling of coronary disease death rates for the USSR in 


4 On the rise in infant mortality, see Christopher Davis and Murray Feshbach, Rising 
wfant Mortality in the USSR in the 1970's, Series P-95, No. 74, Washington, DC, Bureau 
f the Census, US Department of Commerce, June 1980 

12 TsSU SSSR, Naseleniye SSSR—chislennost’, sostav, i dvizheniye naseleniya— 1973, 
tatisticheskiy sbornik (Population of the USSR—Number, Composition, and Migration of 
ne Population—1973, Statistical Compendium), Moscow, Statistika, 1975, p. 139 

13 Vestnik statistiki, No. 12, December 1975, p. 84; and ibid., No. 12, December 1977 
. 76 

4 United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1978, 3rd ed., New York, NY, 1979, 
able 22, pp. 396-417 

18 TsSU, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1964 g. (The USSR National Economy in 
964), Moscow, Statistika, 1965, pp. 36-37; and Vestnik statistiki, No. 12, December 
975, p. 84 
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Stopping for a drink of wine at a shop along Moscow's 
Gorkly Street. 


—EUPRA. 


the period 1960-78, partly attributable to an increase 
in ischemic heart disease, which has been linked to 
alcohol consumption.?? 

More evidence on excessive male mortality was pro- 
vided by a round table on family problems run by 
Nedelya—the Sunday supplement of /zvestiya—early in 
1981. At the meeting, A. Volkov, the head of the Depart- 


16 See Viadimir G. Treml, Alcohol in the USSR: A Statistical Study, Durham, NC, Duke 
University Press, 1982 (forthcoming). Dr. Treml also has uncovered evidence of incredible 
rates of poisoning from defective alcohol and other causes in the USSR. In 1976, for 

died from acute aicohol 


we than 88 


example, 40,000 persons—largely males of working age 
poisoning. This number is 100 times that for the United States (400), or m 
times the US rate per 100,000 population (15.9 vs. 0.18). See his “Death from Alcohol 
Poisoning in the USSR,” The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), Nov. 10, 1981. Trem 
cites evidence of inadequate medical treatment in this area 

17 Coronary heart disease death rates per 100,000 population for the USSR were 247.3 
in 1960 and 500.0 in 1978. See John Dutton Jr 
1959-77,” Population and Development Review (New York, NY), Vol. 5, No. 2, June 


“Changes in Soviet Mortality Patterns 


1979. On the linkage between alcohol abuse and ischemic heart disease, see John R 
DeLuca, Ed., Fourth Specia/ Report to 


Department of Health and Human Serv 


the US Congress on Alcohol and Health, US 


ices, Public Health Service, Alcohol, Drug Abuse 


and Mental Health Association, National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholisrr 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, January 1981 
deaths rates from « 


It might be noted that over the same period (1960-78 oronary 


disease in the United States declined from 515.1 per 100,000 to 442.7. See US 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Public Health Service, Mortality Trends f 
Leading Causes of Death, U.S., 1950-69, DHEW No. (HRD) 74-1853, Series 20, No. 16 
Washington, DC, pp. 60-61; Monthly Vital Statist 
1978, DHHS Publication, No. (PHS) 80-1120, Vol. 29, N 


s Report, Final Mortality Statistics 


6, Sept 17, 1980 
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Table 2. USSR Population Aged 0 to 9 Years, by Republic, 1979 


ici - Derived 
Population Number per Implicit popu 
Total th higher thousand aged lation aged population Those aged 
population education, 10 or older with 10 or older, aged 0 to 9, Oto9asa 


in thousands in thousands 


higher education 


in thousands in thousands percent of tota 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
“Slavic” republics: 

FSR 137,410 8,312 71 117,070 20,340 14.80 
eh ne 49,609 2.766 65 42,554 7,055 14.22 
aed 9,533 512 63 8,127 1,406 , 

Moldavia 3,950 169 52 3,250 700 VizZ 
Baltic republics: 
Estonia 1,464 93 74 1257 207 14.14 
Latvia 2.503 160 74 2.162 341 13.62 
Lithuania 3,391 174 61 2,852 539 15.90 
Transcaucasus: 
Armenia 3,037 alg 91 2,407 630 20.74 
Azerbaydzhan 6,027 301 65 4,631 1,396 23.16 
Georgia 4,993 425 103 4,126 867 17.36 
Kazakhstan 14,684 679 60 L317; 39867 22.93 
Central Asia: 
Kirgiziya 3;523 150 57 2,632 891 25.29 
Tadzhikistan 3,806 130 49 2,653 158 30.29 
Turkmenistan 2,765 104 53 1,962 803 29.04 
Uzbekistan __ 15,389 632 58 10,897 4,492 29.19 
USSR 262,085 14,826 68 218,029 44,056 16.81 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: Data in columns 1-3 are reported in Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), June 1980, pp. 41, 43-46, and in ibid., January 1981, p. 63. Column 4 equals Column 
times 1,000 divided by Column 3. Column 5 equals Column 1 minus Column 4. Column 6 equals Column 5 divided by Column 1. 


ment of Demography of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration’s own Research Institute, revealed that 
premature deaths of males exceeded divorces as a 
reason why women became heads of households. Ages 
were not given, but presumably Volkov must have been 
referring to males in the age range of 30 to 50 years 
when he reported that there were 8 million such early 
male deaths between the 1970 and 1979 censuses. 18 
| No wonder the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


| (CPSU) is paying so much attention to family and health 
problems.!9 


3. Distribution of Population aged 0 to 9. Turning 
from deaths to live births—perhaps the most significant 
indicator of future population trends—we find indirect 
evidence of sharp regional imbalances in the share of 


ted in Yelena Mushkina “Family Service and Demography, Report from a Meeting 


vedelya's Public Council,” Ne Jelya (Moscow), Jan, 12 18, 1981, pp. 2-3, translated in 
{ of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Jan 12-18, 1981, p. 8, 
© Leonid Brezhnev's speech at the November 198] CPSU Central Committee 
vestiya, Nov. 17, 1981, and ‘The Basic Guidelines for the Economic and Social 
t of the USSR in 198]~85 and for the Period Through 1990,” adopted by the 
BIESS aNd published in Pravda Mar. 5, 198] 


children aged 0 to 9 years. The need to resort to indirec 
calculations stems from a remarkable Soviet silence 
regarding such census data. 

There is no question that the data exist. Indeed, the 
1979 census was more comprehensive in its question 
ing on the matter of age than were its two predecessors. 
In addition to asking the number of years since birth, the 
1979 questionnaire also asked for the year of birth and 
for whether the birth occurred before or after January 
17 of the given year,20 Clearly, census officials under- 
stood the need for improved age data. 

Moreover, the USSR Council of Ministers’ guidelines 
for the conduct of the 1979 census specifically included 
age data among the information to be processed and 
published.#! During 1979, the deputy chief of the Cen- 


tral Statistical Administration of the Armenian SSR con- 
firmed that 


Data concerning the composition of the population ac- 
cording to sex, age, nationality, language, level of 


2° Author's Copy of the 1979 Soviet census schedule form. 
2! Sobraniye Postanovieniy SSSR (Moscow), No, 4, 1978, Article 25, pp. 76-82. 
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Jucation, family situation, and distribution by sector 
d social group will soon be obtained and published.*? 


sre has been no indication of any hardware or soft- 

problems in the processing of census data. There- 

, it may be deduced that publication of age data has 
sen held up for reasons of policy. 

It is possible, however, to penetrate the Soviet silence 

the matter of age distribution by examining census 
aterials published on educational attainment. The two 
sts of data needed to piece together the regional age 
stributions for the population 10 years of age and 
der and for the population O to 9 years old were pro- 
ded in the June 1980 and January 1981 issues of 
estnik statistiki. The first contained data on educational 
ttainment by level of education in absolute numbers 
d as a percentage of the employed population 10 
pars of age and older, for the USSR and by republic. 
> second provided census data on the employed 
opulation for the USSR and by republic in absolute 
s.23 Working from these data, we can derive 
stimates for the distribution of cohorts aged 0 to 9 as of 
979. The derivation and results are given in Table 2, 
the opposite page. (A similar procedure was applied 
2 1970 data in the case of the USSR and the RSFSR. 
or both, the derived estimates came within 1 percent 
f the corresponding reported absolute figures.) 

As can be seen in Table 2, the proportion of the popu- 
ation aged O to 9 years varied sharply from republic to 
epublic in 1979. These age cohorts accounted for only 
4-16 percent of the population in each of the Slavic 
nd Baltic republics, while comprising 29-30 percent of 
population in Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Jzbekistan. 

What is of even greater significance is the trends in 
ese data over time. In Table 3, | have compared the 
979 proportions with the corresponding information 
om 1959 and 1970. This comparison highlights a 
sharp decline in the proportion of young persons in the 
Suropean republics and the persistence of high propor- 
ions of young people in the Muslim republics, a sign of 
2ontinued high fertility in the latter. Of the four Central 
Sian republics, only Kirgiziya saw its share of children 
ged O to 9 drop more than roughly one percentage 
x0iInt from 1959 to 1979, an anomalous trend that 


#2. Zulayan, in Kommunist (Yerevan), Aug. 9, 1979. Emphasis added 

#3 That the latter excludes employment in the private subsidiary agricultural sector is not 
mermane, because the calculation is performed with the data given and not the total 
employment figure. 

* Hogi 1970, Vol. 4, 1973, p. 290 

®* Godfrey S. Baidwin, Population Projections by Age and Sex: For the Republics and 
Major Economic Regions of the USSR, 1970 to 2000, Series P-91, No. 26, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, September 1979. 
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probably reflects the large presence in that republic 
(particularly in the capital city, Frunze) of non-Muslims 
having lower fertility.24 

Another way of describing the trend is to compare 
absolute figures. As can be seen in Table 4, on page 34, 
the youngest age groups experienced sharp declines in 
the RSFSR, the Ukraine, and Belorussia in the period 
1959-79, in contrast with sharp increases in their ranks 
in the predominantly Muslim republics of Azerbay- 
dzhan, Kazakhstan, Kirgiziya, Tadzhikistan, Turkmeni- 
stan, and Uzbekistan. In 1959, the combined total 
population aged 0 to 9 in these six republics equaled 30 
percent of the figure for persons of the same age in the 
RSFSR; in 1970, 52 percent; and in 1979, 59 percent. 

Based on estimates and projections made in 1977 by 
Godfrey Baldwin of the Foreign Demographic Analysis 
Division of the US Bureau of the Census,*° one can 
estimate that by the year 2000, the youngest cohorts of 
the six Muslim republics will total some 85 percent of 
the total for cohorts of the same O to 9 years of age in 
the RSFSR. These youngsters in turn will be the pro- 
genitors of the USSR’s population in the next century, of 
the future labor force and of military manpower in the 
USSR. 


Table 3. Trends in Share of USSR Population 
Aged 0 to 9 Years, by Republic, 1959, 1970, 


and 1979 
(in percent) 
1959 _ 1970 1979 

“Slavic” republics: 

RSFSR 21.92 16.36 14.80 

Ukraine 18.85 15.98 14.22 

Belorussia 21.95 18.37 14.75 
Moldavia 25.78 20.56 17.72 
Baltic republics: 

Estonia 15.81 14.61 14.14 

Latvia 15.09 14.75 13.62 

Lithuania 18.68 18.02 15.90 
Transcaucasus: 

Armenia 29.02 25.76 20.74 

Azerbaydzhan 29.36 30.39 23.16 

Georgia 21.48 20.18 17.36 
Kazakhstan 27.81 25.25 22.93 
Central Asia: 

Kirgiziya 29.48 28.78 25.29 

Tadzhikistan 30.75 33.51 30.29 

Turkmenistan 30.36 31.89 29.04 

Uzbekistan 30.19 31.77 29.19 
USSR 22.20 18.61 16.81 


SOURCES: For 1959 and 1970, TsSU SSSR, Mogi Vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1970 
goda (Results of the 1970 All-Union Census), Vol. 2, Moscow, Statistika, 1972, pp. 12-73. For 
1979, Table 2 above 
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Soviet citizen. From 28.7 years in 1975, it is likely ¢ 
reach 33.1 years by 2000. For the RSFSR, the compa 
able figures are 31.1 and 37.1 for the years 1975 an 
2000; and for Uzbekistan, 17.8 and 20.7.2” 

The problem of aging of the population has a pa 


Table 4. Population Aged 0 to 9 Years, 
by Republic, 1959-79 


1959 1970 1979 Change, 


: - 1959-79 ; Pa eat 
bee ae Et (percent) | ticular salience in the countryside. This “deforme 

a MEE aoe tion’—and the term itself is employed by ra 
“Slavic” republics: as . ' : j 

le ; 25,768 21,286 20,340 -21.06 Secs Aas bie canlluiniecn te . 

Ukraine 7,890 7,533 7,055 -10.58 | 29 oblasts an autonom p di 

Belorussia 1,768 1,654 1,406 -20.48 | RSFSR that comprise the Non—Black Earth Zone, o 
Moldavia 744 734 700 -5.91 | whose development Moscow places such Hepes fo 
Baltic republics: increasing the food supply of the Soviet Union. Havin 

Estonia 189 198 207 9.52 | succeeded in past policies designed to increase th 

Latvia 316 337 341 ’3! | urban labor force, Soviet authorities are now hard p 

Lithuania 507 a oy °31 | to reverse signals and entice young persons, especiall 
Transcaucasus: those trained to handle machinery, back to the cou 

Armenia 512 642 630 23.05 tryside. 

‘apetenigpiie gee oe pee oe Continued Soviet concern about the “deformation” o 
Aa AE 2,585 3,285 3,367 30,25 | the rural age structure indicates that adverse trend 
Central Asia: noted earlier persist. For example, between 1959 anc 

Kirgiziya 609 844 891 46.31 | 1970, the number of persons aged 20-24 in the rura 

Tadzhikistan 609 972 1,153 89.33 | population of the RSFSR dropped by almost 50 percen 

Turkmenistan 460 688 803 74.57 | those 25-29, by more than 50 percent; and those 

eens a Aa LAME R Sal 1 CY. by roughly 20 percent. (By contrast, for the 
USSR 46,362 44986 44056 -497 


same period, the reduction among those aged 20-24 
and 25-29 in the rural population of Uzbekistan was 
only about 20 percent, and the number of those agec 
30-34 actually increased by 14 percent.22) Unless the 
census Officials publish age data for the rural populatio 
by republic and oblast, we must settle for something 
less than precise knowledge about this importan 
demographic problem area. 

The drop in the number of young adults in the coun 
tryside, of course, also adversely affects the fertility o 
the rural population. This may help account for the 
remarkable fact that the crude birthrates in rural area 
of Belorussia have for many years been lower than 
those in urban localities in that republic.3° 

In the Ukraine, declines in numbers of young adults in 
the countryside may be contributing to the deceleration 


SOURCES: For 1959 and 1970, TsSU SSSR, Itogi Vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1970 
80da (Results of the 1970 All-Union Census), Vol. 2, Moscow, Statistika, 1972, pp. 12-73. For 


1979, Table 2 above 


4. The problem of aging. Yet another way of under- 
Standing the demographic problems facing the USSR is 
to examine what appears to be a dramatic general, if 
regionally differentiated, aging of the population due to 
different trends in fertility and—to a lesser extent— 
in mortality. Again, we would like more details on the 
actual age structure by republic and by nationality, but 
until (or unless) such becomes available, we will have to 
make do. 

Nationwide, the share of the population in the Officially 
defined pension ages (males 60 and over and females 
| 55 and over) grew from 10.4 percent in 1950 to roughly 

15 percent in 1970, and it is Projected by Western 
observers to reach 19.1 percent in 2000. By 1970, the 
figure for the RSFSR was 15 percent, and it is expected 
to increase to 22 percent in the year 2000. For the four 
Central Asian republics, where the birthrate remains 
high, the share of this population group is expected to 
drop, from 10 percent in 1970 to 8 percent in the year 
2000.26 

The aging of the Soviet population can also be seen in 
data and projections with regard to the average age of a 


27 Ibid. 


78 See fn 5. The Non-Black Earth Zone comprises 24 oblasts and 5 autonomous soviet 
Socialist republics, all in the Russian republic. These include the total area of the 
Northwest, Central, and Volga-Vyatka economic regions, plus Kaliningradskaya, 
Sverdlovskaya, and Permskaya oblasts and the Udmurtskaya ASSR. In the Northwest 
region are Arkhangel’skaya, Leningradskaya, Murmanskaya, Novgorodskaya, Pskovskaya, 
and Vologodskaya oblasts, plus the Karel’skaya and Komi ASSR’s; in the Central region, 
Bryanskaya, Ivanovskaya, Kalininskaya, Kaluzhskaya, Kostromskaya, Moskovskaya, 
Orlovskaya, Ryazanskaya, Smolenskaya, Tul’skaya, Vladimirskaya, and Yaroslavskaya 
oblasts; in the Volga-Vyatka region, Gor'kovskaya, Kirovskaya, and Mordovskaya oblasts, 
plus the Chuvashskaya and Mariyskaya ASSR’s, 

23 Itogi 1970, Vol, 2, 1972, pp. 19-75, 

3° TsSU Belorusskoy SSR, Narodnoye khozyaystvo Belorusskoy SSSR, statisticheskiy 


yezhegodnik (National Economy of the Belorussian SSR, Statistical Yearbook), Minsk, 
Belorus’, 1980, p. 15. 
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the reading hall of a boarding house for pensioners in Moscow 


1 overall growth of population of Ukrainian nationality. 
Vhile we still lack data on migration and on the age 
tructure of the population of the Ukrainian SSR, there 
5 a strong possibility that the slowing growth of Ukrain- 
ans results not only from cultural assimilation with the 
Russians but from the flight from rural localities of 
opulation in the child-bearing ages and their settle- 
nent in urban areas where fertility rates tend to 
Jecrease. 


{mplications for the Future 


What are the long-term implications of the demo- 
sraphic trends in the USSR discussed above? In terms 
%f ethnic distribution, the Great Russians may be ex- 
vected to continue their decline as a share of the Soviet 
»0pulation. In 1959, they were 54.6 percent of the total; 


n 1970, 53.4 percent; and in 1979, 52.4 percent. By | 


he year 2000, the figure may be 46-48 percent. Over- 


all, the Soviet Union might even face a stagnation in | 


zrowth or even a downturn in total population, with im- 
20rtant implications for peda and the economy 
In order to understand the importance of the last mat- 
ers, it may be useful to pr oject Soviet total population 
but to the year 2000 and on to 2050 based on five 
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different constant hypothetical fertility ra 8 
2.0, 2.2, and 3.0 children per woman. Such a set 
projections is presented in Table 5, on page 36. | hav 


ry 


employed a model developed at the Center for Popula 


tion Research at Georgetown 


tute of Ethics for projecting the population in less-de 
oped countries.*! The projections assume that mortality 
levels by age group will remain constant throughout t 
period, at the level reported in 1975-76.** Tot ire 
the projections may well prove low if the healtn of the 
Soviet population increases dramatically. But, if not? 
light of recent mortality trends, the health situation ma 
worsen before it improves. Therefore, the assumpt 
constant mortality rates over the 70-year period of t 
projections seems reasonable. Even a mode p 
ment of life expectancy would not chang e relat 
dimensions of the project 
Specu ative thougt the project I 5 may be 
they provide a basis for comparing the dramat pa 
| that different future fertility rate ay Nave ze 
the total population and, implicitly, on its age 
Depending on whether Soviet wome average bea 
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Between the Lines of the Soviet Census 


| or 3 children, total population in the USSR may vary by 
a factor of 2:1 in the year 2000 and by as much as 4.5:1 
in the year 2050. 

Looking first at the year 2000—only 20 years hence— 
we find that if there were today an instantaneous drop in 
average fertility to 1 child per woman, population would 
end up at 267.1 million, or slightly below the current 
estimate of 267.8 million. This projection is much lower 


than the latest projection of Soviet population for the’ 


year 2000 made by Godfrey Baldwin (300-302 mil- 
lion).23 The latter projection can be derived from the 
model used here if we assume that each woman will 
have 1.8 children, which is very close to the current esti- 
mate for fertility in the RSFSR (1.9 children per woman), 
an estimate based on Soviet statistics.24 With higher fer- 
tility rates, the population would become younger in the 
year 2000, as on the average more children would be 
born. With 2 children per woman and all other things 
being equal, there would be 311.1 million persons in 
2000. If the current estimated nationwide fertility rate of 
2.2 children per woman?® remained unchanged, the 
population would total 317.1 million, and with 3 chil- 
dren per woman for the entire Soviet female population 
of child-bearing age, there would be 355.1 million. 
However, any expectation that Slavic and Baltic women 
will suddenly revert to fertility behavior of the long dis- 
tant past, comparable to that of Muslim women at the 
present time, is highly problematic. 

As we look out to the year 2050, the possible shifts 
become even more dramatic. The projected population 
varies from 139.0 million to 632.2 million, depending 
on whether fertility is at 1 child or 3 children per woman. 
Since the population ceases to reproduce itself at levels 
of fertility below 2.65 and since the current estimated 
fertility of 2.2 children per woman in the USSR appears 


Table 5. Projection of Total Soviet Population to 
2050, Based on Different Fertility Hypotheses 


(population in millions as of mid-year) 


Assuming the following constant rates of 
fertility—i.e., number of children per woman 
aged 15-49 


(1.0) 


(1.8) (2.0) (2.2) 


Projections: 
for 2000 267.1 302.3 311.1 3171 355.1 
for 2025 217.2 303.5 3283 3466 471.0 
for 2050 139.0 273.2 3198 3555 632.2 
Sot sty AND METHODOLOGY: These Projections were based on the reported Soviet popula- 
Son of 241.6 million in 1970 and an estimated 1980 USSR population of 267.8 million based 


on the 1979 census results and d 
: S results erived using the Center for Popu 
2 ation Research m - 
boned in the text ae 


(3.0) 


Part of an increasingly precious Soviet resource: infa 
Slava Anisimov, in the arms of his pediatrician in ¢ 


leading children’s polyclinic in Leningrad. 
—TASS via EUPRA 


to be dropping, one can expect the actual population i 
2050 to be toward the lower end of the range, although} 
there may not be quite the halving of the year-200@ 
level that would occur with a fertility of 1. As the figureg 
in the table indicate, fertility of 1.8 would result in a drop 
of some 29 million persons between 2000 and 2050. 

All of these projections assume constancy of certai 
important variables—fertility and mortality. But ex 
perience tells us that matters demographic are not so 
predictable. As late as 1976, a Soviet source was citing 
an earlier official projection of 270-280 million for the 
total population of the USSR in the year 1980 and 
340-350 million for the year 2000.36 The figure for 
1980 turned out to be closer to 267 million, and current 
Western projections for the year 2000 see the Soviet 
population totaling only 300-302 million. As suggested 
above, this unanticipated deceleration in population 
growth apparently resulted from sharp reductions in fer- 
tility and male life expectancy, and also from increases 
in infant mortality. 


* * *” 


‘Soviet Officialdom is clearly aware of the problems 
discussed above. This was evidenced in the attention 
Paid to the slowing growth of the population in speeches 
at the 26th CPSU. Congress in early 1981.37 More Sig- 
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3 Unpublished estimates and projections prepared by Baldwin in the spring of 1980. 

34 See information in Vestnik statistiki, No. 11, November 1980, p. 76. 

*° Based on information in ibid, 

36 Ye. V. Ovechnikov and M. S. Fishel’ 
Moscow, Vysshaya shkola, 1976, p. 4, 

3? See fn. 19, 


son, Gorodskoy transport (Urban Transportation), 
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icant, the concern voiced there was followed up in 
order by two pieces of implementing pronatalist 
islation, in March and September. That the Russian 
ip of the Soviet Union is concerned not only 
overall Soviet population trends, but also about 
sparities among growth rates of different ethnic 
foups (i.e., Slavs and Muslims) was clear in the 
egionally differentiated timetables for applying new, 
artially paid leave to women staying at home to care for 
born children in the regulations announced in 
eptember 1981.39 

Only time will tell whether these or other policies will 
ave any success in reversing or modifying what 
sees as adverse trends in population growth 
nd distribution. However, in an important sense such 
olicies are already too late: that is, any changes in fer- 
today are changes for the 21st century. Children 
porn next year comprise the manpower pool from which 
e Soviet military force will be drafted in the year 2000 
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and from which the Soviet labor force of the first 
decades of the next century will be drawn. 

Thus, Soviet decision-makers today must be deeply 
engrossed in determining what to do about a clearly in- 
dicated burgeoning of Muslim population and a decline 
in Slavic population over the next 20 years. The dif- 
ficulties this trend presents and the uncertainties over 
how to respond to it may go far toward explaining the 
failure of Soviet officials to release sensitive census data 
on fertility and age structure that would give greater 
publicity to these intractable problems. 


38 “On Measures for Strengthening State Aid to Families with Children,” Pravda, Mar. 31 
1981; and “in the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, USSR Council of Ministers, and AUCCTU,” ibid 
Sept. 6, 1981 

#9 The liberalized leave allowances were to go into effect in November 1981 in portions 
of the RSFSR (Siberia, the Far East, and certain other northern provinces) and would 
become effective in Soviet Central Asia only in 1983. See Pravda, Sept. 6, 1981 
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by William E. Griffith 


ne day last August, | visited a large, well-kept 
Afghan refugee camp in Pakistan about 15 miles 
from the border of Afghanistan, on the road from 
Quetta to Qandahar.? That evening | was to dine with a 
Baluch acquaintance whom | had first seen some seven 
years before, on the day in Quetta that three Baluch 
students had unsuccessfully tried to blow up the then 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, At that 
earlier juncture, a Baluch tribal rebellion was winding 
down, no match for the Pakistan army and some Iranian 
helicopters that the Shahanshah of Iran had sent to aid 
it. The Soviet Union had been thrown out of Egypt and 
was beginning to lose ground in Iraq; the alarm in the 
West about the Persian Gulf was mostly about its rulers 
pushing up petroleum prices, rather than about the 
Soviet Union threatening to take it over. 

Driving back toward Quetta that hot August afternoon, 
past hilly, desert land and herds of camels, | thought 
how much had changed in so short a time. The Shah 
Was gone, replaced by a fanatical Shi‘i theocracy which 
hated Moscow and Washington with equal fury. Nearer 
where | was that afternoon, the Soviet army was on the 
southern borders of Afghanistan. The Red Air Force was 
therefore only 500 miles from the Strait of Hormuz and 
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Mr. Griffith is Ford Professor of Political Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge, 
MA), and Adjunct Professor of Diplomatic History, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 
(Medford, MA). He has written numerous studies of 
Soviet foreign policy and Soviet international relations; 
his latest book is The Superpowers and Regional Ten- 
sions: The USSR, the US and Europe, 198]. 
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Turkestan, Afghanistan, Transcaspia, Persia—to many these words breathe only a sense of utter remote- 
ness, a memory of strange vicissitudes and of moribund romance. To me, | confess, they are the pieces on 
a chessboard upon which is being played out a game for the domination of the world. 


— George Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India’ 


could now give fighter cover to Soviet bombers over j 
And in Baluchistan... ? 

That evening, talking with my Baluch acquaintanc 
while eating, from the linoleum floor, an elaborate ane 
very spicy Baluch dinner, | asked him what he thoug 
the prospects were for an independent Baluchistan 
Very few, he replied, unless there was outside aid 
which he did not seem soon to expect. (He had himself 
several years ago when | saw him last, thought the pros 
pects for it much more favorable.) 

Indeed, my impressions in Quetta in 1981, as i 
1980, were of considerably greater Stability than existed 
in 1974, when | was first there. While there is no politica 
participation, economic development has increased 
and the Governor General, Lt. Gen. Rahimuddin Khan, 
has followed a moderate policy. Moreover, the memor 
of the ruthless suppression of the rising in the early 
1970's is still fresh. Nothing fails, after all, like failure. All 
in all, therefore, while Baluchi insurgency may revive, 
the memory of failure will probably restrain it for some 
time more, unless the Soviets aid it massively—which 
seems doubtful. / 
ng 

* Quoted in Firuz Kazemzadeh, “Afghanistan: The Imperial Dream,” The New York 
Review of Books, (New York, NY), Feb. 21, 1980. ; 

? This essay is based primarily on travels in Pakistan and the Middle East in the : 
summers of 1980 and 1981, for which | am grateful to The Reader’s Digest, of which | am 
a roving editor, and to its editor-in-chief, Edward T. Thompson, who sponsored my travels. { 
| have also profited from conversations in the Soviet Union in April, June, and December | 
1981; from discussion with Steven Rittenberg and Irwin Selnick of Columbia University in 
November 1981 on South Asian and Central Asian matters; from many talks with my 
friend Zalmay Khalilzad of Columbia University; and from conversations with my MIT 
colleague, Myron Weiner, 

3 My estimate here differs from that in Selig Harrison, /In Afghanistan's Shadow: Baluch 
Nationalism and Soviet Temptations, Washington, DC; Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace, 1981. That said, however, the book is a mine of information on 
Baluch separatism, and especially on the neglected area of Iranian Baluchistan. 
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akistan President Zia ul-Haqg addresses an extraor- 
inary session of foreign ministers of the Islamic Con- 
»rence that opened in Islamabad on January 27, 1980, 
) discuss the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. Seated 
: M. Habib Chatti, Secretary General of the Islamic 
‘ongress, who presided over the opening session. 


—Chip Hires/Gamma-Liaison. 


Che Strategic Setting 


Aficionados of Rudyard Kipling will remember that 
ussia’s drive toward the Indian subcontinent did not 
egin with Lenin. What Kipling indelibly christened the 
Zreat game,” the struggle between Russia and Great 
ritain for dominance in Central and Southern Asia, was 
yng a major motor of the collision between Russia’s 
outhward and Great Britain’s eastward expansion. As 
o often elsewhere, the legacy of this struggle was 
vat the borders of Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan 
at the time, part of Great Britain’s Indian Empire), 
yere drawn in border wars and the diplomatic maneu- 
erings of Realpolitik. For our purposes here, only two 
»0iInts need to be made. First, because Russia and 
i3reat Britain found Afghanistan so difficult to conquer, 
»eCause each was determined that the other would not 
ibsorb it, and because in the early part of this century 
hey were pushed together by their common fear of the 
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rising threat of Imperial Germany, the two powers in | 
1907 decided that Afghanistan should be neutralized, 
with Great Britain predominant in foreign policy. Sec- 
ond, the boundaries of Afghanistan and the Indian Em- 
pire, in part by Russian and British design, split ethnic 
groups: Uzbeks and Tajiks in Afghanistan and Russia, 
and Pathans and Baluch in Afghanistan and what is now 
Pakistan. This situation gave ammunition for future irre- 
dentist struggles. 

As Winston Churchill foresaw with impassioned, im- 
perial clarity, Britain’s 1947 retreat from India meant 
the end of her control of the Indian Army, and therefore 
of her empire. Thus, the Indian subcontinent and the 
Persian Gulf became vacuums at a time when Soviet 
military power was beginning to grow. In the 1960's and 
early 1970's, moreover, the United States was first ab- 
sorbed in the Vietnam war and then largely immobilized 
in foreign policy by the war’s aftermath. 

Before that, however, the patterns of post-1947 
Soviet and American alliances and alignments in the 
area had been set. Moscow chose India, and Wash- 
ington chose Pakistan—or, more accurately, India chose 
Moscow, and Pakistan chose Washington. Since then, 
each superpower has tried, intermittently and always 
unsuccessfully, to reach its maximum goal: to influence 
both states at the same time. But the inveterate hostility 
between India and Pakistan has made this impossible. 

The other major regional tendency has been for India 
to become more powerful and Pakistan less so. To Paki- 
stan, and to Muslims in general, it has seemed both 
unexpected and unnatural that the despised Hindus 
should accomplish this—that Islam should prove an in- 
sufficient bond between West and East Pakistan; that 
India should stage a nuclear explosion and begin an im- 
pressive space program; that India’s industrial growth 
and technological progress should be higher than Paki- 
stan’s; that Pakistan should lose every war with India. Is 
it any wonder that Pakistan has always lived under the 
fear of another defeat by India? Or that India has con- 
sistently resented, especially since its defeat of Pakistan 
in 1971, the refusal, as New Delhi has seen it, of the 
United States, in contrast to the eagerness of the Soviet 
Union, to accept Indian predominance in the subconti- 
nent? 

More recently, two other developments have altered 
the attitude of the superpowers toward the subconti- 
nent. One has been the changing perspectives of 
Moscow and Washington in regard to China; the other 
has been their increasing involvement in the Middle 
East, with respect to which Pakistan has become impor- 
tant but India has not. 

The hostility of both Moscow and Washington to Bei- 
jing from 1959 until 1971 was bound to give way, in light 
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Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to India in December 1980: at the left, Brezhnev j 
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Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi; at the right, New Delhi’s Afghan population expresses its views on Sovie 


policy in Afghanistan. 


of Soviet-American tension and the Sino-Soviet split, to a 
Sino-American entente to contain rising Soviet power. 
This has now become a triple entente, with Japan the 
third, reluctant, junior partner—a genuinely major 
development in international affairs. In the subconti- 
nent, its net result has been, as we can now see, to drive 
India closer to the Soviet Union, and Pakistan, to the 
United States. 

Yet one must at once make two main caveats. First, 
India never has been, and in all likelihood never will be, 
a “satellite” of the Soviet Union; rather, itis a partial ally. 
Second, Pakistan is a partial, recent, reluctant, and sus- 
picious ally of the United States. Islamabad feels that 
until the Reagan administration, Washington had 
proved itself unwilling to be a faithful ally of Pakistan 
and, worse, had often—in providing aid to India in 
1962, denying aid to Pakistan in 1971, and opposing 
Pakistan’s nuclear plans—worked contrary to Pakistan’s 
interests. 


Soviet Policy in South Asia 


Se 


It will be noted that | approach developments in the 
subcontinent since 1947 primarily from the Indian and 
Pakistani viewpoints, rather than treating the two South 
Asian states as Pawns successfully manipulated by one 
Or the other of the superpowers. It follows that | also 
view Soviet policy toward the region—in fact throughout 
the Third World—as essentially reactive, not initiatory of 


— Francois Lochon/Gamma-Liaiso! 


developments.4 To put it another way, the Soviet Union 
recognizes and exploits opportunities for expanding its 
influence in the Third World, but it seldom creates them. 
It does not operate according to some master timetable 
for world conquest. Certainly, its objectives and 
methods are influenced by the combination of Russian 
history and Marxist-Leninist ideology which make up the 
Soviet foreign policy tradition. Certainly, the Soviet 
Union moves with “all deliberate speed” to accomplish 
its aims. Yet students of Soviet history know that, with 
the exception of such aberrations as the Cuban missile 
Crisis—staged, after all, by the “hairbrained schemer” 
Nikita Khrushchev—the Soviet leadership normally has 
been cautious and not inclined to adventurous risk- 
taking. 
Indeed, Marxism-Leninism, because it makes its high 
priests believe in the ultimate victory of socialism 
throughout the world, requires them only to help speed 
it up. Khrushchev hoped at first to accomplish this end |f 
by his economic and arms support of such Third World |f 
leaders as Gamal Abdel Nasser, Jawaharlal Nehru, i | 
Sukarno, Ahmed Ben Bella, and Kwame Nkrumah. But 
the overthrow of many of them in the 1960’s by military | 
juntas led Soviet theorists and, presumably, the Soviet 
Politburo to move again to a preference for revolution- | 
ary regimes directed by “vanguard,” self-proclaimed |f 
“scientific socialist” (although not yet in Soviet termi- 
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4 See Robert H. Donaldson, Ed., The Soviet Union and the Third World: Successes and 
Failures, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1981. 
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ogy “Marxist-Leninist”) parties. Thus, the Soviet 
orites today are South Yemen, Afghanistan, Angola, 
d, provisionally, Ethiopia (where Col. Mengistu Haile- 
ariam seems to be resisting Soviet pressure to set up a 
ing “vanguard” party.) Moreover, the Soviet military 
dup has also rendered it easier for Moscow to help 
and keep in power such revolutionary regimes, 
ther than nolens volens to accept less reliable 
bstitutes. 
in any event, Soviet hostility to China and the United 
ates, and India’s resources, power, secularism, leftist, 
i-American tendencies, and key position in the non- 
sned movement rendered Moscow's de facto alliance 
th India natural. This alliance was confirmed by, as it 
part encouraged, Pakistan's alliances with the United 
and China. From time to time, to be sure, the 

viet Union has also tried to improve its relations with 
akistan—notably, by its 1965 Tashkent mediation be- 
sen India and Pakistan. But it has rarely succeeded, 
d Islamabad has understandably figured less impor- 
ntly than New Delhi in Moscow's calculations.® 

It would be provincially subcontinental, however, to 
ink that Moscow's privileged relationship with New 
elhi is comparable, on the global or even the Asian 
sale, to Pakistan’s ties with the Sino-American- 
aypanese entente. India is certainly stronger than 
akistan, but it is so much weaker than the triple 
tente that the post-1971 Indian claim to predomi- 
ance on the subcontinent (initially but, as it turned out, 
nly briefly recognized by the Carter administration), 
as been overridden by the American naval and air 
uildup in the Indian Ocean—and, indeed, by the Soviet 
avasion of Afghanistan. 
This American buildup originated out of Washington's 
oncern to insure the security of oil deliveries through 
© Strait of Hormuz and, for that purpose, to maintain 
e stability of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf sheikhdoms. 
ore generally, the “extended Middle East” has 
ecome increasingly central in American as well as in 
soviet policy. 

From this viewpoint, Pakistan should be essential to 
erican policy, and hence dangerous to Soviet pur- 


$ Paul B. Henze, “Communism and Ethiopia,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 

, May-June 1981. 

® For Soviet views of Pakistan, see especially the various works by the leading Soviet 

pert on it, Yu. V Gankovskiy of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of 

ciences. His The Peoples of Pakistan, which is available in English (Lahore, People’s 
blishing House, n.d), includes an extensive bibliography, largely in Russian. For an 

five and more general Soviet statement, see Ye. M. Primakov (director of the 

stitute of Oriental Studies), “The USSR and the Developing Countries,” Journal of 

ernational Affairs (New York, NY), Fall/Winter 1980/81. The same issue of this journal 

s an important article on Soviet policy toward india by Robert H. Donaldson, “The 

oviet Union in South Asia: A Friend to Rely Upon?,” and two articles on Soviet Middle 

stern policy by Karen Dawisha and Robert O. Freedman 
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poses. Pakistan is Muslim, geographically close to the 
Gulf, and has a large number of trained military person- 
nel and much surplus labor. 

Over the last decade, moreover, Pakistan has 
become tied much more closely to the Middle East. It 
now receives about US$2 billion yearly in remittances 
from Pakistani workers in the Gulf. Pakistani military 
personnel, seconded or on contract, play a major role in 
the armed forces in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf sheikh- 
doms, and even as far afield as Libya. Indeed, some 
reports indicate that a substantial Pakistani military 
force is about to be sent to Saudi Arabia, where it is 
bound to have an important part in ensuring the stability 
of the rule of the Saudi royal family. Thus, from the 
standpoint of the Soviet Union, Pakistan is exercising an 
increasingly negative influence in Middle Eastern 
politics, while for the United States, Pakistan, because 
of its new Middle Eastern role, has become more impor- 
tant, and India less so.’ 


Moscow and Islamabad 


By far the most significant event in Soviet-Pakistani 
relations in the recent past has been the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. | have written elsewhere on recent 
Afghan developments;® therefore, | shall treat them 
here only insofar as they affect Soviet-Pakistani 
relations. 

Ever since the establishment of Pakistan, there has 
been tension between Islamabad and Kabul over the 
issue of “Greater Pushtunistan.” Briefly, the Pakistani- 
Afghan border, the so-called Durand line, was drawn by 
the British in the 19th century according to the time- 
tested imperial rule of divide et impera. It split the 
Pathans between Afghanistan and what was then the 
British Indian Empire. (The same was true, to a much 
lesser extent, with respect to the Baluch.) The Afghan 
elite, largely Pathan, has long been anxious to “recover” 
the Pathan part of Pakistan, which includes much of 
Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Province—including its 
capital, Peshawar. Indeed, the US alliance with Paki- 
stan in the Central Treaty Organization and the South- 
east Asian Treaty Organization pushed Afghanistan 


? As a consequence of Pakistan's Middle Eastern role, | do not share the subcontinental 
perspective that Selig Harrison sets forth in “Fanning the Flames in South Asia,” Foreign 
Policy (Washington, DC), Winter 1981/82. 

® William E. Griffith, “Super-power Relations After Afgnanistan,” Survival (London), 
July/August 1980. See aiso Zaimay Khailiizad, “Afghanistan and the Crisis in American 
Foreign Policy,” ibid. For the current situation, see “Russia in Afghanistan,” The Economist 
(London), May 23, 1981; for historical background, see Kazemzadeh, loc. cit. See also the 
general survey of recent Algnan developments by Woiltgang Berner and Gerd Linde in 
Bundesinstitut flr ostwissenschattliche und internationale Studien, Sowjetunion 1980/1981 
(Soviet Union 1980/1981), Munich, Hanser, 1981, pp. 280-89 
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Civilian and military ref 


ugees from Afghanistan at aca 
toward the Soviet Union, and therefore further exacer- 
bated Soviet-Pakistani relations. 

When Mohammad Daoud came to power in Kabul in 
the early 1970's, he also initially followed the “Greater 
Pushtunistan” policy. But toward the end of his rule, in 
the year or two before he was overthrown in 1978, he 
began to try to increase his freedom of maneuver vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union by improving his relations with 
Pakistan and Iran. With the coming to power in Kabul of 
Nur Mohammad Taraki and the Khalq, however, Afghan 
relations with Pakistan rapidly worsened again, and 
Kabul resumed its “Greater Pushtunistan” propaganda. 
Moreover, the tribal rebellion which soon broke out in 
Afghanistan resulted in an increasing flow of Afghan 
refugees to Pakistan. 

After Taraki and the Khalgq took over in Kabul, Moscow 
began to question the Durand line, and this stance pro- 
duced a deterioration of Soviet-Pakistani relations. But it 
was the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 
1979 that sharply worsened these relations. 

The Soviet invasion had several consequences of rele- 
vance here. It brought the Soviet army for the first time 
to the borders of Pakistan. It greatly increased the flow 
of Afghan refugees into Pakistan, where there are now 
something more than a million. It highlighted the activi- 
ties of the Afghan rebel leaders in Pakistan. Not only do 
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thwestern Pakistan. 


—US government photo 


the leaders of the principal rebel groups live in Pakistan 
but many of the rebels themselves, having brought out 
their women and children to the Pakistan refugee 
camps, regularly go back and forth across the Pakistan 
Afghanistan border to fight the Soviet invaders and what 
is left of the Afghan army. Finally, Western reports in- 
dicate that Western and Chinese arms aid to the rebels 
is being channeled regularly through Pakistan.2 It is} 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the Soviet Union | 
regards the present Pakistani government as one of its 
principal obstacles to crushing the Afghan rebels. | 
Why has President Zia’s government given sanctuary 
and assistance to the rebels, and what has this policy | 
implied for its relations with the Soviet Union? To 
answer these questions, | must first attempt, however & 
briefly, to characterize the present political situation 


in Pakistan, as | have seen it there in the last two 
Summers, !° 


® See, for instance, Carl Bernstein, “Arms for Afghanistan,” The New Republic 
(Washington, DC), July 18, 1981, 

'© For current Pakistani politics, see The Economist, Oct. 31 and Dec. 12, 1981, and 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), Apr. 22, 1981. See also the Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong), Oct. 16, 1981, including an interesting interview with President Zia ul-Haq. 
For Islam in Pakistan, see Nasir Islam, “Islam and National Identity: The Case of Pakistan 
and Bangla Desh,” International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies (Cambridge, England), 


Vol. 13 (1981), pp. 52-72. This article also contains a useful discussion of Baluch and 
Pathan nationalism. 
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Pakistan, the only state in the world whose sole justifi- 

ation for existence is Islam, has always suffered from 
ademic ethnic strife. The majority Punjabis (allied with 
ye muhajirs, those who fled from India to Pakistan after 
947) are too strong to permit either a confederation or 
genuine federation, but they are too weak to crush dis- 
ant of the Pathan, Sindhi, and Baluch minorities per- 
yanently. In addition, Pakistan has alternated between 
ivilian-democratic and military-authoritarian regimes. 
s current military regime is headed by General Zia ul- 
Jaq, who was the chief of staff of the Pakistani army 
hen he overthrew Bhutto in July 1977. Pakistan, like 
‘russia and Jordan, is an army (indeed an overwhelm- 
agly Punjabi-Pathan army) which possesses a state, 
nd is not likely soon to surrender it. 

Army rule, and General Zia personally, remain un- 
sopular. Zia’s attempts to help revive Islamic fun- 
lamentalism in Pakistan have been more divisive than 
inifying, particularly vis-a-vis the substantial Shi‘ 
ninority. 

But the unpopularity now seems diminished, even 
hough Pakistani history indicates that sooner or later 
irmy rule will again for a time give way to civilian rule. 
‘he Soviet menace has somewhat united the Pakistani 
Opulation. There have been two good monsoons and 
he healthy flow of remittances from the Gulf. Although 
he opposition Pakistan People’s Party, led by Bhutto's 
vife, once enjoyed a fair amount of popular support 
yecause Zia did not stay Bhutto’s execution, it has been 
jiscredited by the sojourn in Kabul of Bhutto’s two sons 
and their association with the recent hijacking of a 
akistani airplane, during which a Pakistani diplomat 
nas killed. The Baluch (and Pathan) tribes remain quiet, 
and Soviet preoccupation with Afghanistan probably ex- 
dlains why there is no evidence of Soviet encourage- 
nent or support of any Baluch tribal insurgency. Finally, 
he Reagan administration has completed what the 
Darter administration began: a major American arms 
aid program for Pakistan. 

Despite the improvement in Zia’s own position and his 
New closeness to Washington, however, Pakistan’s ex- 
ternal situation remains precarious (and is thought by 
most Pakistanis to be even more so than it is) because 
of the increased Soviet threat. The evidence of this 
threat is plain to be seen. Presumably at Soviet direc- 
tion, the Afghan air force (indeed, perhaps with Soviet 
pilots) regularly overflies Pakistani territory. Border in- 
cidents, in which Afghan troops encroach on Pakistani 
territory, are frequent. Soviet propaganda regularly de- 
nounces Pakistan’s ties with China and the United 
States, and above all its alleged aid to the Afghan rebels. 
Most Pakistanis also fear a Soviet-encouraged Indian 
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is stationed on the eastern border facing India.) This 
fear is the primary explanation for Zia’s efforts to reach a 
détente with India. His efforts have not so far been 
reciprocated by Indira Gandhi, who has been particular- 
ly outraged by the US sale of F-16's to Pakistan. 
However, India’s and China's recent attempt to improve 
relations with each other, to which Moscow is clearly op- 
posed, will probably have a restraining effect on India 
vis-a-vis Pakistan. But the Pakistanis’ historic fears of 
India, which has defeated Pakistan thrice and dismem- 
bered it once, make it unlikely that Pakistani apprehen- 
sions of an Indian attack will decrease. 

Although Zia and his able Foreign Minister Agha Shahi 
have constantly tried to improve their relations with 
Moscow, they have to date been unsuccessful—despite 
Pakistani indications that Zia might be prepared to 
move toward relations with Kabul. Indeed, the visit of 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolay P. Firyubin to 
Islamabad in August 1981 seems to have had no signifi- 
cant results.?? 


UE EERE 


11 On the Firyubin visit, see Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Aug. 29, 1981. | was in Islamabad 


during the visit 


Three Pakistani hijackers of a Pakistan International 
Airlines aircraft finally debark in Damascus, Syria, on 
the night of March 14-15, 1981, after gaining release of 
Pakistani political prisoners in return for release of pas- 
sengers held hostage for almost two weeks. 


— Claude Salnani/Gamma-Liaison. | 


attack on them. (Hence, two thirds of the Pakistani army 
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The USSR and Pakistan 


\ 


Pakistan President Zia ul-Haq, left, meets with Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolay Firyubin in Rawalpindi 
on August 25, 1981. 


— Wide World. 


Nor is this surprising. In my judgment, Moscow in- 
tends to continue its attempt to suppress the Afghan 
rebellion by military force, even if it takes 10 years or 
more to do so. From a diplomatic standpoint, Moscow 
hopes to get as many states as possible, and particularly 
Pakistan, to move toward recognition of Babrak 
Karmal’s embattled regime in Kabul. 


After all, Moscow presumably regards the Afghan 
bellion as not only supplied (which it reportedly is) b 
also inspired (which it is not) by the Soviet Union’s t 
principal enemies, China and the United States. Ce 
tainly, Moscow is quite aware that it is threatened wi 
encirclement by the new Sino-American-Japanese e 
tente.!2 It intends to break out of this encirclement 
advance. It believes that it will do so in two ke 
areas—Afghanistan and |Indochina—and it may we 
hope to do so in Iran as well. Moscow therefore ha 
every incentive to continue to fight in Afghanistan, t 
support India, and to seek to intimidate Pakistan. 

And in the long, bloody, sputtering struggle, the fate ¢ 
many a Soviet soldier will remind those with a historic¢ 
bent of Kipling’s advice to other soldiers fighting i 
Afghanistan long ago: 


When you're wounded and left on Afghanistan’s plains 
An’ the women come out to cut up what remains, 
Jest roll.to your rifle and blow out your brains, 

An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier.}3 


*2 Moscow has now stated this publicly: “The way the nuclear forces of the United State 
and other nuclear powers in and out of NATO are deployed, they have in effect, 
enveloped, even encircled, the Soviet Union and its allies.” See The Threat to Europe, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1981, p. 8. 

‘3 Rudyard Kipling, “The Young British Soldier.” 
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HERE IS NOTHING more demean- 
1g to a protagonist than to split his 
ersonality into good and bad com- 
onents. Such an act of ingratitude 
‘an result only from a condescend- 
nag postmortem that misses the 
vhole in looking at parts. The career 
if a real protagonist is indivisible, 
ind affirmation or denial of his 
essage must come in a totality. 
nything less is nearly always em- 
arrassing, not so much for the pro- 
agonist as for his uncertain as- 
sessors; for they have to build up a 
rase, often through patently self- 
negating bits of convoluted logic, 
hat his character was discordant. 
The current Chinese assessment 
of Mao Zedong reveals this embar- 
rassment of an ambivalent genera- 
‘ion that has no courage to confront 
he protagonist frontally. To say that 
“the Chinese people would never do 
10 Mao what Khrushchev did to 
Stalin”! is not saying much, 
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because the new Official caricature 
of Mao may turn out to be worse 
than a straight “de-Maoification.” 
To be sure, the Beijing media still 
hail Mao as “a great revolutionary,” 
but this greatness is now reduced to 
the life cycle of an ordinary mortal 
who becomes smug and conceited 
with victory, forgets his Marxism and 
mass line, and shows unmistakable 
signs of senility as he plunges China 
into the chaos of the Cultural 
Revolution. The continued attach- 
ment to such a man’s “thought” and 
the habit of invoking it now and then 
as “a spiritual weapon to guide and 
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! This assurance was first publicly given by Deng 
Xiaoping in his interview with Oriana Fallaci on Aug 
21-23, 1980. The full text of the interview appeared in 
The Guardian Weekly (London), Sept. 22 and 28, 

1980. Many of the evaluations of Mao that were 
subsequently publicized in the Chinese media were 
apparently picked up from this interview. On not 
“destalinizing” Mao, see, for example, Zheng Bian, “The 
Trial Doesn't involve Chairman Mao,” Beijing Review 
Jan. 5, 1981, p. 4 
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advance the Chinese revolution” is 
indeed pathetic, for it is no longer 
Mao qua Mao that is behind such in- 
vocations. Rather, it is a wholly ar- 
tificial contrivance, “Scientific Mao 
Zedong Thought,” formulated by 
presumably cleansing Mao's ut- 
terances of his “mistakes” and at- 
tributed not just to Mao alone. 

lf Mao’s thought is not of his own 
making and represents only the 
crystallization of a collective revolu- 
tionary experience, as the Chinese 
now claim, what role can one con- 
ceivably assign to Mao the individual 
in China's revolution and recon- 
struction? The official answers are 
once again somewhat embarras- 
sing. With a certain monotonous 
candor, we are now told that without 
Mao, the Chinese people would per- 
haps have groped in the dark much 
longer. There is, of course, no way to 
estimate the extent to which Mao's 
path to revolution in China consti- 
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tuted a shortcut. In fact, the fabled 
Chinese historiographic sensitivities 
| have become so fuzzy today that 
| even the timetable of Mao’s achieve- 
| ments has to be circumscribed with 
shockingly imprecise phraseology— 
such as “before the 1960’s or, 
rather, before the last few years of 
the 1950’s.”? This hesitant slicing of 
Mao's career is done only to sug- 
gest, rather impolitely, that “some 
basic principles that Mao put for- 
ward in this period, that is before the 
last few years of the 1950's, are very 
correct.”’3 
Such insipid admiration for a pas- 
sionate protagonist like Mao is in- 
deed a sad commentary on his 
achievements. To dismiss the Mao 
of the Great Leap Forward and 
thereafter is to dismiss the essence 
of the Maoist model. The Chinese 
would not need much historical 
surgery to see that the Mao they 
want to uphold today is no different 
from the Mao they have learned to 
condemn. In both life cycles, it is the 
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* This imprecise slicing of Mao's career also first 
emerged in Deng’s interview with Fallaci. However, the 
English text in The Guardian Weekly removes the 
Mprecision by stating that Mao had correct ideas “until 
the Sixties, or to be exact before the later part of the 
Fifties.” See The Guardian Weekly, Sept. 22, 1980, p. 17, 
The Chinese press has, for some reason, restored the 
mprecision by using the word “rather” in place of “to be 
exact.” See, for instance, Zheng Bian, loc. cit., p. 4. 

* Zhen Bian, loc. cit., p. 4. Emphasis added. 
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same Mao: self-righteous, opportun- 
istic, and arbitrary, yet fiercely na- 
tionalistic. One cannot accept the 
one and reject the other; only the 
two together constitute a meaningful 
evolving whole. 


BUT THE CURRENT Beijing mythol- 
ogy of splitting the good and bad 
Mao has become so pervasive that it 
has now been almost unconsciously 
assimilated even by the hard-core 
professional China watchers. Two 
recent post-Mao biographies of Mao 
reviewed here—those by Dick Wil- 
son and Ross Terrill—do for social 
science what the Chinese have been 
doing for propaganda. Wilson’s 
great Mao is “propelled by a con- 
cern for the dignity and equality of 
human beings” yet is “vindictive,” 
“unable to work with his col- 
leagues,” and “ends up by con- 
structing willy-nilly a dictatorial 
system”; “champions for the 
Chinese people a voice of sanity and 
reasonableness” yet “wastes his 
energy on a series of futile, debilitat- 
ing two-line struggles”: “invents for 
China a completely new system of 
life, economy and government” yet 
“fails because the Party would not 
support him” (pp. xvii, xviii, 
490-98). These contradictions in- 
here not so much between Mao’s vi- 
sion and his work-style as between 
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the biographer’s faith and his da 

Terrill’s construction of Mao 
even more jarring to elemente 
academic aesthetics. This Mao is 
static and unreal that many a tin 
Terrill is himself amazed to see fF 
Mao very un-Maolike. In the 195¢ 
(the officially approved safe perioc 
this happens only occasionally, suc 
as at the time of Mao’s handling 
the counterrevolutionaries, whic 
does not appear to Terrill ve 
Maoist (p. 214). By the 1970's, ho 
ever, Terrill’s Mao becomes high 
unstable, and in Terrill’s own word 
“it no longer made sense to ask 
Mao was these days a Maoist. On 
day he was; the next day he wasn’t 
(p. 393). 

A more sensitive biographe 
would perhaps have altered his i 
age of Maoism rather than attribut 
such silly instability to his subject 
Must theoretical constructs of pe 
sonalities remained fixed in the face 
of alternative evidence? Obvious! 
Terrill does not face this dilemma 
for his theory of personality growt 
permits his Mao—whom he firs 
brings up on the world Stage as 
“a giant of this century,” en 
dowed with “a doctrine Surpassing 
that of any previous Chinese 
person,” “to be put alongside Con 
fucius and other sages”—to be sud 
denly transformed into “an amora 
gambler,” “flashing out of senility o 
perversity inexplicable signals,’ 
“adding confusion and compound- 
ing problems,” and “using his doc- 
trine only as a rapier of power” (pp. 
352, 376, 409, 426-29). But the 
unkindest cut of all in Terrill’s biog- 
raphy is the startling suggestion that 
“China might have been better off if 
Mao had died twenty years earlier 
than he did” (p. 431). If one sees in 
this judgment some parallels with 
the current official Beijing verdict on 
Mao, one should begin to probe for 
something more than mere coinci- 
dence. 


Had Mao indeed died 20 years: 


jer, one wonders whether it 
juld have been at all possible to 
8 in him, a la Wilson and Terrill, a 
t revolutionary on the modern 
yrid stage. Although social science 
activity is deceptive, it may be 
pful to recall that 20 years earlier 
ost China experts portrayed Mao 
only an inconsequential accom- 
ce of Soviet global designs. His 
sath would have brought even 
er tears at that point in history. 
e nostalgia for that point, then, 
es from a rereading of history 
at has been only currently made 
shionable in China. 
In retrospect, one can even see a 
btle process of osmosis through 
ich expert assessments of Mao’s 
Zacy seem to have unwittingly 
cked up many of their cues and in- 
zhts from planted pieces of official 
Opaganda. There are, of course, 
ays dissenters, but the main- 
eam approach amply bears out 
is contention. One need not go too 
r back to look for evidence. The 
ao of Cultural Revolution vintage is 
fairly recent example, and books 
h as John Starr’s Continuing the 
evolution resurrect the historical 
vases of the late 1960’s and early 
970’s with great verve and unsus- 
ting self-confidence. With labori- 
textual documentation, Starr 
aces the theory of continuing 
volution, first put forward by Mao 
y during the Cultural Revolution, 
the historical context of Mao’s en- 
e preceding life and work. There is 
2re no hint of any possible disconti- 
ity in Mao’s career. To Starr, the 
ory appears to be a logical culmi- 
ation of Mao's political thinking and 
tions up to that point (pp. 300- 
4). This was precisely the official 
2 on Mao at that time. 
In fact, the impact of this line on 
estern experts lasted right through 
ao’s life, and it began to wear off 
some years after his death, 
en the Chinese themselves de- 
ded to unabashedly slice his 
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career into its good and bad parts. 
Even in 1977, when the cues were 
coming but were still not confirmed, 
few could dare to bifurcate Mao's 
legacy for reasons of historical 
justice. Not one single contributor to 
Dick Wilson’s Mao Tse-tung in the 
Scales of History finds any need to 
discover the two types of Mao. In 
most articles, Mao’s contributions 
are viewed in totality, and the Great 
Leap and the Cultural Revolution are 
invariably treated as_ indivisibly 
Maoist in essence and orientation 
(see, for example, pp. 9, 65-68, 
76-77, 88-89, 171, 177, 215-16, 
245, 262, 296-97, 304-05). Ed- 
ward Friedman’s paper in_ this 
volume goes to the extent of saying 
that “the innovations of Mao which 
are usually summed up in the term 
‘Maoism’ mostly begin in the early 
1960’s” and “had Mao died at that 
point, all evaluations of his contribu- 
tion would have been affected by 
the idea that his vision had failed, 
and his peers would most likely have 
reversed his course” (p. 306). 


QUITE CLEARLY, it is not an easy 
task to decide when Mao should 
have died. What were once ap- 
plauded as the most precious ingre- 
dients of his message are today be- 
ing reviled as un-Marxist bits of a 
senile autocrat. It is tragic to see 
how many responsible social scien- 
tists have internalized this purely 
propagandistic volte-face. Not many 
evidently have the courage to stand 
up and be counted as more Maoist 
than Mao’s own native “followers.” 
When the recent official Chinese 
“Resolution on Questions in Party 
History since 1949” itself sternly 
states that all of Mao’s principal 
theses for initiating and sustaining 
the Cultural Revolution “conformed 
neither to Marxism-Leninism nor to 
Chinese reality,”* few outsiders any 
more dare to defend Mao's alterna- 
tive model of development. Slowly 
but surely, this part of Mao’s legacy 
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will wither away under the present 
Chinese dispensation. What would 
be left would be a Mao whose revo- 
lutionary credentials, notwithstand- 
ing the many myths that are now be- 
ing dusted and wrapped afresh 
around the pre-1956 Mao, would 
not go beyond the successful oppor- 
tunism of a fiercely nationalistic 
Chinese, accidentally turned Com- 
munist hero. 

Once the debunking begins, there 
are many questions that are bound 
to be asked inside and outside 
China about this pre-1956 Mao. 
Some evidence suggests that such 
questioning has already occurred 
in China, but the details are still 
missing.°® 

The point to ponder is whether a 
perverse adult who would be ready 
to forsake his vision and ideology for 
reasons of crude self-aggrandize- 
ment could have had a genuinely 
revolutionary adolescence and 
youth. Or should the stories of his 
concern and commitment then also 
be treated only as make-believe 
half-truths? In biology, freaks ap- 
pear with regularity, but with new 
evidence on Mao’s deformation in 
adulthood, the need for a second 
look at some of the popular myths of 
his revolutionary genesis would in- 
creasingly become self-evident. 


4 This resolution was adopted by the Sixth Plenary 
Session of the 11th Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) on June 27, 1981. For the full 
text, see Beijing Review, July 6, 1981, 
pp. 10-39. For a fuller indictment of the Cultural 
Revolution, see especially pp. 20-26 

5 Several articles appeared in the Chinese press in the 
middie of 1981 which seemed to be defending Mao and 
the CCP against the charges of causing the civil war and 
destroying national unity. See, for example, Renmin Ribao 
(Beijing), July 4, 1981, and Wenhuibao (Shanghai), 

July 22, 1981. A brief review of these two articles may be 
found in China News Analysis (Hong Kong), Aug. 28, 
1981. 

Deng has already called Jiang Qing “a mistake” of Mao, 
and it may not be too far-fetched to suggest that many in 
China might be tempted to reopen the whole question of 
Mao's marriage to her. Mao's flirtation with the 
Kuomintang and the Hunan independence movement 
would aiso inevitably come up for review, and this would 
create new strains in keeping up an idealized image of the 
pre-1956 Mao 
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Yet Mao's biographers still cling to 
many such stories, and the myth of 
Mao’s rebellious childhood remains 
a favorite staple. It is a Mao who 
shares his lunch with a deprived 
schoolmate, protests against his 
teacher’s formalized instructions, 
sells his family’s pig and donates the 
proceeds to a beggar, shows a 
determined tenacity to read books 
of his own choice, approves a poor 
peasant’s burgling of his own house, 
and threatens to jump into a pond 
only because he is scorned in the 
presence of some family guests 
(Wilson, pp. 9-12; Terrill, pp. 9- 
12). These are all marks of a con- 
cerned citizen in the making. 

This same Mao, however, does 
not express a word in protest when 
his father marries him to a girl six 
years his senior. Only some years 
later would Mao write eloquent arti- 
cles against arranged marriages. 
Now he goes through his own wed- 
ding in blissful silence. His faithful 
biographers assure us that Mao 
never “laid a finger on her” (Terrill, 
p. 12) and she “eventually married 
someone else” (Wilson, p. 12). 
Whether such contrived compensa- 
tions indeed exonerate Mao is not 
the issue. The question is why a con- 
cerned and rebellious adolescent 
should consent to go through the 
ceremony at all. 

It is not a trivial question, because 
Mao’s later alliances and commit- 
ments tend to show a similar disdain 
for propriety and consistency. 
Books like Li Jui’s do Manage to pro- 
vide us a homogenized version of 
Mao's early revolutionary activities, 
but they do so, as Stuart Schram 
has amply documented in this Case, 
by glossing over many awkward 
problems in the career of young 
Mao (see Schram’s “Introduction” in 
Li Jui, pp. xi-xii, xx—xxi, XXVili—Xxix, 
XXXIV-XXXV, xii). His flirtations with 
the Kuomintang (KMT) Propaganda 
Department and the Autonomous 
Hunan Movement are the two best 


known. Here again, the more dis- 
turbing questions have yet to be 
asked. wr 

At some point, someone is going 
to reopen the whole matter of Mao's 
attachment to Marxism-Leninism. 
The issue then will not be the 1919 
article by Mao that Li Jui quotes to 
show how Mao already integrated a 
Marxist-Leninist viewpoint with the 
concrete practice of the Chinese 
revolution (which, as Schram has 
established, he did not as yet do, 
see pp. xxviii, 111-15). Rather, it 
will be why Mao, who only two years 
earlier had recommended physical 
education for China’s salvation and 
even now rated Pétr Kropotkin’s 
ethic of social harmony higher than 
the violence of Marxist struggle, 
suddenly, in a period of a few 
months, switched to applauding the 
Soviet Union, setting up societies 
and bookstores to propagate Marx- 
ism, and working to organize teams 
to visit Russia for the study of the 
Russian revolution. Mao’s own ex- 
planation, that he read a couple of 
books on Marxism at this time and 
was enlightened, is a bit thin to pro- 
vide any firm clues to his conver- 
sion. 

There are still no hard data about 
this whole process of Chinese intel- 
lectual “attraction” to Marxism in 
the early 1920’s, but if the Indian 
evidence of that time has any paral- 
lels, One might suspect that such 
sudden and massive Chinese orga- 
nizational efforts as the publication 
of many Marxist journals, distri- 
bution of vast amounts of Marxist 
Propaganda literature, and the set- 
ting up of a String of local-level Marx- 
ist study societies concealed many 
more variables than the mere ap- 
peal of an alien ideology. No doubt 
Mao was caught up in a stream of 
intellectual consciousness of which 
he was only a minor Part at this 
time. 

It must be said to Mao’s credit 
that, unlike many others of his gen- 
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eration, he perhaps never move 
beyond a crudely utilitarian a 
proach to his own “convictions 
How, then, could he negotiate wi 
his colleagues to secure the label 
the great Chinese revolutionary w 
sinified Marxism-Leninism? T 
answer to this comes in part fro 
Raymond Wylie’s The Emergence 
Maoism, but here again the co 
straints of social science preve 
Wylie from probing beneath the co 
ventional wisdom. 

Wylie, like others before hi 
argues that Mao succeeded be 
cause he produced a distincti 
Chinese Communist ideology whic 
held immense appeal to party i 
tellectuals, which establishe 
China’s cultural independence fro 
the West (including the Sovie 
Union), and which overshadowe 
the ideological alternative offered b 
the KMT (pp. 282-83). Such a 
argument is evidently predicated o 
Mao’s superior insight into the 
Chinese situation and his capacity t 
apply the universal categories ¢ 
Marxism-Leninism to the specifi 
conditions of the Chinese revolutio 
On both these counts, however, thé 
evidence merits a fresh scrutiny. 

Mao’s turning to the peasantry i 
often cited in this context as hi 
greatest Marxist-Leninist innovation 
but the chronology of facts on this 
question still leaves the issue 
somewhat hazy. Mao first workec 
among the Hunan peasants in thé 
autumn of 1924. He then went tc 
work for the Kuomintang Propa 
ganda Department, hardly a place 
to enrich his Marxism. In Februa 
1926, he explicitly upheld the lead 
ing role of the urban proletariat, ye 
in about six months he switched 
over to stress the preeminent revo 
lutionary potential of the peasantry 
In 1928, he argued once more, as 
Zhou Enlai’s recently released 
writings reveal, in favor of the cen 
trality of Communist work in. the 
cities, but he reversed this position 


gain in less than a year’s time.® 
There are further doubts whether 
uch intellectual acrobatics on 
fao’s part were accompanied by 
ny serious theoretical reappraisal 
f the nature of Marxism-Leninism 
nd its particularization in China. In 
939, Mao was ready, in complete 
isregard of the elementary canons 
f proletarian internationalism, to 
ccept aid from the United States; 
1 1940, he was prepared, if one ac- 
epts Wang Ming's testimony, to col- 
aborate with Japan, then China's 
ated aggressor; and in 1944, he 
yas ready to accept American inter- 
ention and, unlike Chiang Kai-shek, 
wen stomach the American pro- 
90Sal to place a US general in com- 
nand of the entire Chinese war 
iffort.’ 

It is perhaps not too difficult to 
ustify each of these moves as transi- 
jonal tactics in some wider Marxist- 


® For a conventional analysis of Mao's turning to the 
as the mainstay of China's revolution, see Stuart 
Schram, The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, New 
ork, NY, Frederick A. Praeger, 1963, pp. 167-92. See 
#80 his “Mao Zedong and the Role of the Various Classes 
» the Chinese Revolution, 1923-1927," in The Polity and 
conomy of China (The Late Professor Yuji Muramatsu 
jommemoration Volume), Tokyo, Toyo Keizai Shinposha, 
975, pp. 227-39. 
«sa has argued that Mao turned decisively to the 
peasantry with his September 1926 article entitled 
The National Revolution and the Peasant Movement.” 
dating, however, needs to be reviewed in the light of 
Eniai's testimony. Zhou shows that Mao's thinking on 
issue went through several phases, and that even as 
as the Sixth National Congress in 1928, Mao “had not 
at the idea of focusing our work on the rural 
." See Zhou Enlai Xuanji (Selected Works of Zhou 
, Vol. 1, Beijing, Renmin Chubanshe, 1981, p. 179. 
The fact that Zhou’'s article has inspired several other 
of Mao's role in making the peasantry the focus of 
's revolution suggests that the current Chinese 
is willing to demythify the earlier claims as to 
fs original enrichment of Marxism-Leninism on this 
. Most of these studies imply that Mao's turning to 
passentry was based on actual situational 
, rather than on any innovative breakthrough. 


Zhou Eniai's ‘A Study of the Party's Sixth 
Congress,’ ” Hongqi (Beijing), No. 2, Jan. 16, 


77697, Mar. 20, 1981, pp. 22-30. 

also Shi Zongquan and Yang Zenghe, 

Eniai on Mao Zedong Thought,” Beijing Review, 
. 2, 1981, pp. 8-11. 
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Leninist strategy, but the final evi- 
dence strongly suggests another 
possibility. After all, the same Mao 
who had joined the Kuomintang 
publicity apparatus when his Com- 
munist comrades were languishing 
in Canton jails later accepted the 
desirability of a coalition govern- 
ment and nearly a decade after the 
Communist takeover still pleaded 
for a synthesis of Russia's revolution 
with America’s practical spirit. All 
this was a rather bizarre way of sini- 
fying Marxism-Leninism. 


SUCH AN ideological assessment of 
Mao is hardly new. Many a time 
before, Mao has been subjected to 
evaluations from the fixed theoret- 
ical standpoints of different kinds of 
Marxism. For example, true believ- 
ers like Steve S.K. Chin have found 
in him a synthesis of Chinese na- 
tional forms and Marxist-Leninist 
content, while critics like Tom Kerry 
have accused him of forsaking the 
genuine Marxist-Leninist legacy. 
Such praise or blame almost always 
exposes the evaluator’s bias; it does 
little to describe, much less explain, 
Mao's thought on Mao’s own terms. 

Chin’s use of the hopelessly dated 
analogy of the Beijing revolutionary 
opera to explicate Mao Thought— 
national in form but Marxist-Leninist 
in content (pp. 1, 14-16, 114-20, 
142)—totally misses Mao’s contin- 
uous experimentation with ideas, 
and it is possible to argue, as the 
Chinese themselves are doing to- 
day, that Mao was on many occa- 
sions using a Marxist form only to 


7 On Mao's willingness to accept aid from the United 
States in 1939, see Mao Zedongji (Collected Works of Mao 
Zedong), ed. Takeuchi Minoru, Tokyo, Hokubosha, 
1970-72, Vol. Vil, pp. 15-16. Wang Ming’s memoirs, 
Polveka KPK i predatel’stvo Mao Tsze-duna (Half a Century 
of the CCP and the Treachery of Mao Zedong), were 
published in Russian in 1975; the relevant extract is 
translated by Wilson (p. 221) in his biography of Mao, 
reviewed here. On Mao's invitation to American 
intervention in 1944, see Joseph W. Esherick, Ed., Lost 
Chance in China: The World War |i Dispatches of Jonn S 
Service, New York, NY, Random House, 1974, 
pp. 295-307 
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push some very un-Marxist con- 
tents. Needless to add, this kind of 
argument merely replaces one kind 
of bias with another. 

In such scenarios, the suggested 
solutions—recipes of what Mao 
should really have done—are some- 
times worse than the original diag- 
noses. Kerry’s Trotskyite sug- 
gestions are a case in point. His 
recommended course of action 
would have seen Mao trying to win 
over the Japanese occupation army 
morally through efforts to arouse 
their sympathies, keeping his faith in 
the efficacy of the urban proletariat 
simply because that could possibly 
have prevented Chiang from run- 
ning away to Taiwan, and turning 
over his country to the USSR after 
1949 to create one grand federal 
political entity under the auspices of 
a single socialist commonwealth 
(pp. 27, 33, 118). At this point, one 
can only say, “thank god, Mao was 
not a Trotskyite.” 

But even if one grants to each his 
own prejudice, the question of 
Mao's legacy still remains unre- 
solved. What, after all, are Mao's 
own terms for looking at him and for 
assessing whether he is at all rele- 
vant to China today? 

The claim to sinification of Marx- 
ism-Leninism is hardly an improve- 
ment on Hong Xiuquan’s mid-19th 
century delusion that he was the 
younger brother of Jesus Christ. 
Mao's place in history cannot ulti- 
mately rest on the adaptation of 
alien ideology, on the working out of 
a synthesis which he tried to imple- 
ment in vain. His pre-1949 struggles 
can in no way be considered crucial 
breakthroughs of great theoretical 
significance in the corpus of ortho- 
dox Communist literature. Whether 
his doctrinal formulations of this 
period are an enrichment of Marx- 
ism-Leninism or its distortion de- 
pends upon the bias of the analyst. 
That he fought many a military battle 
and won is common knowledge, Dut 
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whether China would have groped 
in the dark a little longer without him 
or would have undergone a social 
transformation without so much 
violence and hatred are questions 
that even history may never answer. 

Yet there is no way in which one 
can wish away Mao’s role in the 
making of modern China. At each 
point, and more so in periods of 
acute personal letdown, he with- 
draws for a moment but returns with 
a majestic sweep. All through, he 
revels in striking back at his op- 
ponents with a shocking tenacity, 
and succeeds in the end in wresting 
top honors from his somewhat reluc- 
tant colleagues. 

There is no way in which social 
science methods can be used to un- 
ravel the mysteries of this man’s 
success. Nor is there any means of 
knowing why a confirmed adversary 
like Wang Ming, who was never real- 
ly enamored of Mao’s leadership 
qualities, should have apparently 
surrendered to Mao in 1940 with an 
abject slogan like “Learn from Mao 
Zedong,” or why a self-confident 
member of the party elite like Liu 
Shaoqi, who saw no great merits in 
Mao’s writings by 1941, should have 
turned around in a few years’ time 
and hailed Mao as the greatest theo- 
retician and scientist in Chinese 
history. Was it Mao's charisma, 
changes of heart on the part of his 
adversaries, or dirty political deals? 


Or was someone from somewhere 
else pulling some strings? 

In the intriguing world of Chinese 
politics, one does not know whether 
to read between the lines or be- 
neath them. Mao’s greatest hour of 
glory, the Seventh Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1945, 
which promoted his thought as “the 
guiding principle in the Party’s en- 
tire work,” ® appears in retrospect as 
the weakest link in Mao’s final as- 
cent to power. There is no way of de- 
termining, but one suspects that he 
was really “kicked upstairs” and 
began to be treated as a “dead an- 
cestor” right after this congress. As 
China was coming under Commu- 
nist control and even as he was be- 
ing applauded as the supreme ar- 
chitect of this development, he 
remained a tense witness to China’s 
slow degeneration into a bourgeois- 
revisionist state. An unfettered intel- 
lectual addicted to a lawless ap- 
proach to Marxism, he was to see 
his own texts mutilated into the 
uncomfortable straitjacket of an 
alien orthodoxy. A fighter to the 
core, having challenged his would- 
be Russian masters and their native 


ee ee 


® The phrase is from the General Program of the 
Constitution of the CCP, adopted by the Seventh National 
Congress in 1945. Emphasis added. It was also repeatedly 
employed in the report delivered by Liu Shaogi to this 
congress. See Collected Works of Liu Shao-chi, 
1945-1957, Hong Kong, Union Research Institute, 1969, 
pp. 10, 26, 96. 
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disciples many a time before, 
was to mutely deny himself the li 
luxury of eating fish and soup t 
gether only because of some stré 
Soviet newspaper or journal articl 
This is the pre-1956 Mao uphe 
in China’s press today. Chine 
lavish praise of this Mao for 
many brilliant victories still does n 
ring bells of credibility, for there 
something vitally missing in this ha 
truth. Mao was in his true eleme 
only when he was fighting to tran 
form his vision into Chinese realit 
In post-1949 China, he did so at 
time and with an intent that stan 
discredited today, but it is not to 
difficult to see behind Mao’s ma 
Struggles against the “returne 
students” before 1949 the sam 
passion, the same obstinacy, an 
the same recklessness that he dis 
played in his struggles against hi 
entrenched associates thereafter. 
Structurally, there is no differenc 
in these two Maos. As a protagonist 
he stands almost alone in each strug 
gle, but “crowds” can be discerne 
in his shadow. The Great Leap anc 
the Cultural Revolution symbolize 
search for a new life-style and a 
alternative developmental model 
and the anarchy and the absurdit 
that such a search must entail 
Some may see madness; other: 
may see courage in such experi 
ments. But they come in a package 
deal that cannot be negotiated. 


; Jayne Werner 
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IS APPARENT that despite argu- 
sts put forward by Frederick 
gels and Karl Marx, full eman- 
vation of women has not auto- 
itically ensued from socialist revo- 
jon. Nor, even, has the goal of 
men’s equality necessarily been a 
Ority objective of socialist move- 
2nts. This seems to be as true for 
/Olutions in China and Vietnam as 
the Soviet precursor. 

Marx saw women in bourgeois 


omen and Revolution: 
hina and Vietnam 


society as serving the function of 
commodity exchange, as mere in- 
struments of production. Women in 
the bourgeois family were defined 
by their roles as daughter, wife, and 
mother. Their exploitation, as that of 
working-class women, stemmed 
from the class basis of society. Once 
that basis was removed, female op- 
pression would come to an end. 
Unlike Marx, Engels did recognize 
the existence of a sexual division of 
labor within the family. But he 
assumed that the family—the basis 
of women’s oppression—would dis- 
integrate when capitalism disap- 
peared.! 

Socialist movements on the road 
to power have sought to mobilize 
women on the basis of these argu- 
ments. Although in different cultural 
and religious settings “women’s 
equality” may have meant different 
things to different people, the term 
has generally, and minimally, im- 
plied improvement of women’s sta- 
tus vis-a-vis men. But other goals 
have invariably taken precedence 
over women’s liberation, whatever 
meaning it may have assumed, and 
women’s emancipation has often 
been used to further other goals. Im- 
provement of women’s condition 
has rarely been seen as an end in 
itself. In Soviet Central Asia, for in- 
stance, the Bolsheviks mobilized 
women in order to weaken the patri- 


! See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Woman 
Question, New York, NY, Internationa! Publishers, 1951 
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archal authority of the Muslim family 
and to consolidate Communist Party 
control over the region.? In China 
before 1949, the Communists mobi- 
lized women to advance the anti- 
Japan struggle and the revolution 
against Chiang Kai-shek—to break 
the power of the landlords, not to 
bring women’s liberation as such. 
In Vietnam, mobilization of women 
has occurred at times of peak war 
mobilization and has tended to 
decline during periods of less in- 
tense crisis.* Of these three socialist 
revolutions, the Chinese seems to 
have placed the greatest emphasis 
on women’s emancipation for its 
own sake, possibly because of the 
Strong egalitarian features of 
Maoism. The Soviets and the Viet- 
namese, while holding up the ban- 
ner of women’s emancipation, ap- 
pear not to have displayed intense 
concern about the woman question 
in the absence of war, party-build- 
ing, Or social pressures. 

One reason for the less than 
salient role of the women’s move- 
ment in each of these revolutions 
has been the reluctance of socialist 


2 Gregory J. Massell, The Surrogate Proletariat, Moslem 
Women and Revolutionary Strategies in Soviet Central Asia 
1919-1929, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1974 

3 Delia Davin, Woman-Work, Women and the Party in 
Revolutionary China, London, Oxford University Press 
1976, pp. 138-40 

4 Jayne Werner, “Women, Socialism, and the Economy 
of War-Time North Vietnam, 1960-75,” Studies in 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA 
Summer/Autumn 1981 
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theorists and revolutionaries to ac- 
knowledge that a sexual division of 
labor exists in society, or that it is as 
fundamental a division as the divi- 
sion by class. Yet increasing evi- 
dence suggests that the sexual divi- 
sion of labor can be treated as an 
“independent variable,” that it has 
“non-class” origins and probably dif- 
fers with the national culture. More- 
over, the sexual division of labor can 
probably survive into the socialist 
period and indeed even up until the 
“full flowering of communism.” If 
there exist specific cultural features 
which complement the system of 
sex roles in particular societies, this 
division of labor might be a unique 
“national” characteristic which per- 
sists even in socialist societies. 

Existence of a sexual division of 
labor with cultural expressions that 
trace their roots to the origins of 
society could go far toward explain- 
ing the difficulty that socialist 
societies have experienced in 
achieving full women’s equality. The 
Chinese, in effect, acknowledged 
the independent impact of culture 
on society when during the Cultural 
Revolution, they attempted to pro- 
mote women’s equality and ad- 
vance the women’s movement by 
ideological means. Similarly, the 
“Criticize Lin Biao, Criticize Con- 
fucius” campaign of 1973-74, 
which was in part focused on male- 
female relations, attempted to 
change the continuing nonequal 
character of these relationships by 
encouraging the adoption of new at- 
titudes.5 


A GROWING literature on the 
women's movement in China and in 
Vietnam provides some insight into 
the factors that impede the achieve- 
ment of full social equality by 
women in socialist societies. While 
such studies have by and large 
taken the form of trip reports, short 
nee 


* Croll, p. 39 


analytic pieces, or translated vig- 
nettes from the personal histories of 
women who participated in the re- 
spective revolutions, those on China 
in particular are becoming broader 
and more analytic. Although this 
expanding literature is still grop- 
ing for a frame of reference and ade- 
quate comparative perspective, 
three issues of historical and com- 
parative interest have emerged: (1) 
the relationship between the 
women’s movement and the Com- 
munist party, (2) the question of 
how sex roles change during revolu- 
tionary struggle, and (3) the relation- 
ship between women’s equality and 
the process of socialist develop- 
ment. 

Each of the works reviewed here 
Sheds some light on one or more of 
these issues. Elisabeth Croll’s 
Women in Rural Development: Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China is an impor- 
tant analysis of rural women and 
socialist development in China. It es- 
tablishes a perspective that is rele- 
vant to the Vietnamese case, and 
indeed to nonsocialist societies as 
well. K. H. Fan and K. T. Fan’s From 
the Other Side of the River consists 
of translations of writings by Chinese 
women themselves on the impact of 
socialism on their life experiences. 
Kathy Walker's contribution to the 
volume edited by Philip C. Huang 
discusses the women’s movement 
in relation to early Communist party- 
organizing in rural China. For Viet- 
nam, we have Mai Elliott’s transla- 
tion of the poignant and detailed 
memoirs of Mme. Nguyen Thi Dinh, 
the former Deputy Commander of 
the People's Liberation Army in 
southern Vietnam. Women in Viet- 
nam is a recent, abridged English 
translation of an earlier work by a 
North Vietnamese historian, Le Thi 
Nham Tuyet. It is the most compre- 
hensive study on women published 
to date by Hanoi.® Finally, Kathleen 
Gough's Ten Times More Beautiful is 
an account of a North American’s 
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personal encounter with the Vi 
namese women’s movement duri 
a trip to socialist Vietnam. 


THE WALKER article shows h 
the women’s movement influenc 
the Chinese Communist Party (CC 
early in its history, playing a sign 
cant role in the development of ba 
areas of the Provisional Soviet Ge 
ernment formed in South China 

1931. Women’s work within a 
outside the party was_ stress 
because the CCP needed the s 

port of the peasantry in the ba 
areas as the party experiment 
with a new rural strategy. Wome 
were involved in production and 

land reform. They were also enco 
aged to participate in local gove 

ment (and did so in large number: 
The concrete policies thus deve 
oped not only contributed to raisi 
the status of women but also la 
down an outline for women’s libe 
ation to be carried forward in t 
future. Of course, the women’s p 

grams were not the only ones deve 
oped by the CCP, nor was th 
women’s issue given top priorit 
Nevertheless, the women’s mov 
ment appears to have made an i 

portant contribution to the early fe 
tunes of the CCP. 

In the Vietnamese case, a simil 
promotion of the women’s mov 
ment had to wait until the ea 
1950’s, during the land reform. 
fact, during the 1930’s the Indoc 
nese Communist Party (ICP—t 
predecessor of the Vietnam Co 
munist Party) ignored mass wo 
among women. Although there wad 
a Women’s Union, women were n« 
permitted to join “mass” organize 
tions (hoi quan chung).”? Le T 
Nham Tuyet alludes to the neglect « 


® Le Thi Nham Tuyet’s original volume was Phu Nu Vie 
Nam Qua Cac Thoi Dai (Women in Vietnam Throughout 
History), Hanoi, Nha Xuat Ban Khoa Hoc Xa Hoi, 1973. 

7 Tran Van Giau, “The Ebbing and Recovery of the 
Revolutionary Movement: 1932-1935,” Hoc Tap (Hanoi) 
November-December 1958, p. 69. 


en’s work during the peasant 
sings of the early 1930's (p. 
5). During the wars against 
pan, France, and the US, how- 
, the mobilization of women in 
stnam followed more closely the 
perience of the Chinese. 


— SECOND ISSUE of concern 
is the relationship between 
en and revolution. The revolu- 
ary situation, as illustrated by 
e. Nguyen Thi Dinh’s memoirs, 
spends in time, as it were, societal 
pectations about sex roles, and 
srefore modifies the sex roles 
selves. Participation in national 
gration wars frees women from tra- 
jonal norms and duties and allows 
to perform tasks which would 
considered “improper” in other 
. In revolutions, women are 
owed, and even encouraged, to 
sume roles outside family circles, 
‘h social approval. From this ex- 
ence they gain both social 
estige and new-found personal 
nfidence. They perform various 
litical, paramilitary, and military 
actions—participating in mass 
Zanizations, planning demonstra- 
ms, propagandizing among 
emy soldiers, serving as party 
dres, performing liaison duties 
Carrying arms, and serving as 
combatants. Not only did 

en Thi Dinh and other party 
nonparty women carry out mis- 
that women were thought 
pable of performing, they even 
climbed to positions of high 


goromic 
importance of the contribu- 
n of women’s mobilization to the 
ocess of the revolutionary struggle 
nded to convert temporary “sus- 
nsion” into permanent modifica- 
nm of cultural values. When 
mproper” behavior—such as 
ending midnight meetings or go- 
{on long political organizing trips 
male cadres—became essen- 
to the revolution, “respectability” 
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was redefined, and consciousness 
about women’s roles and capabili- 
ties changed in the minds of young 
and old alike. The liberation strug- 
gle, with its focus on oppression by 
the class enemy, also has tended to 
bring new sensitivity to the tra- 
ditional oppression of women. 


A THIRD MATTER relates to the 
position of women once the revolu- 
tionary regime turns to the “building 
of socialism.” Does socialist devel- 
opment advance women’s equality, 
or does the process discriminate 
against women? The development 
experience of the Soviet Union has 
shown that full equality for women 
does not necessarily accompany the 
process of socialist industrialization. 
By contrast, China’s post-1949 ex- 
perience at least seemed to suggest 
that through conscious public pol- 
icy, women’s liberation could be 
achieved during rather than after 
socialist development and_ that 
policy might be a more important 
determinant of women’s position 
than the level of socialist develop- 
ment per se.® 

Certainly, the development of so- 
cialism in China offered women 
great opportunities for personal 
transformation, as the vignettes in 
From the Other Side of the River at- 
test. Yet, there is growing evidence 
that socialist development and 
women’s equality have not ad- 
vanced at equal pace in China 
either. Continuing patterns of dif- 
ferentiation of roles by sex can be 
observed, and it may be that oc- 
cupational differences by sex in 
China will come to mirror certain 
aspects of those in the Soviet Union. 

Development specialist Croll, in 
the study reviewed here, provides 
considerable information about 
social, economic, ideological, and 


® See, for example, Elisabeth Croll’s earlier work, 
Fermurusm and Socialism in China, London, Rutledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1978, and New York, NY, Schocken, 1980. 
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Organizational obstacles to the full 
achievement of equality for women 
in China. For example, the “double 
burden” of full-time work by women 
at a place of employment and their 
performance of a “second shift” of 
unpaid domestic labor at home—well 
known in the socialist societies of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe— 
appears to exist in China as well. In 
China, the impact of the “second 
shift” is somewhat ameliorated by 
existence of the extended family. As 
Croll points out, were it not for the 
child care performed by grand- 
mothers, it would be difficult for 
Chinese women to participate in col- 
lective labor in large numbers. In 
fact, where there are not grand- 
mothers, women tend to stay at 
home and raise the children them- 
selves.? 

As development has proceeded 
and the division of labor has ex- 
panded in China, men have tended 
to fill nonagricultural jobs, while 
women have stayed behind in agri- 
culture (Croll, Women in Rural 
Development, p. 27). This process, 
called the “feminization of agri- 
culture,” has been noted in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Romania;!° as we 
shall see below, it has occurred in 
Vietnam as well, during times of war 
mobilization. 

Where both men and women en- 
gage in agricultural work in China, 
women have been assigned 
“lighter” work (which is awarded 
fewer work points), and the men, 
“heavier” work. While this may be 
designed in part to protect women, 
the unquestionable result has been 
inferior earnings for women. 

The structure of the Chinese rural 
household and the relationship of 


9 In rural communes, half or more of preschool chuidren 
are at home with thew grandmothers (Croll, Wornen in 
Rural Development, p. 33) 

*® Celia T. Castilio, “The Changing Role of Women in 
Rural Societies: A Summary of Trends and Issues,” 
Sermunar Report No. 12, New York, NY, Agricultural 
Development Council, February 1977 
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the household to production have 
also presented obstacles to the full 
emancipation of women. Although 
women received title to land during 
the land reform and in the com- 
mune draw pay individually for their 
collective labor (rather than see it go 
to the head of the household), they 
still do not have full economic inde- 
pendence. The household unit con- 
tinues to organize labor allocation 
and to dispense income to its 
members. Although women are val- 
ued for their contribution to the 
household budget, the male head of 
the household tends to dominate 
the “family” decision-making. 
Domestic labor, which helps main- 
tain the household unit, is per- 
formed almost exclusively by 
women and Is unpaid. Furthermore, 
because of the time demands of 
such domestic responsibilities, 
women members of the household 
unit end up performing less re- 
munerative jobs in the collective 
sector. 

Since the more workers the family 
can supply, the greater the family’s 
resources, the goal of the family 
(and, hence, of the woman) is to 
produce a large number of workers. 
Sons are particularly valued, for 
they are able to make more work 
points and also because they will 
Stay in the family and upon marriage 
provide additional workers, their 
wives and their children. Under the 
persisting marriage rules of village 
exogamy and patrilocal residence, 
daughters leave the family and are 
thus not as much of an economic 
asset.'! Hence, Chinese rural fami- 
lies still express preferences for 
early marriage, for sons, and for 
Marriage gifts for daughters-in-law. 
As a result, women have found their 
participation in the economic and 
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'* Norma Diamond “Collectivization, kinship and the 
Status of women in rural China,” Bulletin of Concerned 
Asian Scholars (Claremont, MA), January-March 1975 
pp. 25-33 


political affairs of the village cir- 
cumscribed. Communes have made 
their plans for training, education, 
and work programs on the assump- 
tion that girls will leave for another 
commune upon marriage; hence, 
girls have not received the same at- 
tention and benefits from the com- 
mune as boys have. 

In sum, the obstacles to full equal- 
ity for women in China appear to 
stem from the sexual division of 
labor in society, the cultural expres- 
sions of this division, and the house- 
hold structure. 


ALTHOUGH the data now available 
on Vietnam hardly compare with 
those on China in the Croll study, it 
is Clear that the development proc- 
ess in Vietnam lags considerably 
behind that in China. It appears that 
many of the same problems with 
regard to women are present in Viet- 
nam. Socialism has given women in 
Vietnam unparalleled opportunities 
for work outside the home, in- 
creased self-confidence, and_in- 
creased public participation, but 
women’s equality has not yet been 
fully achieved. 

Kathleen Gough’s report demon- 
strates the remarkable advances 
that women have made in Vietnam, 
but the author notes some familiar 
patterns as well.!2 There is a pref- 
erence for large families, and for 
boys over girls. The birthrate has yet 
to decline to a level that permits 
women to pursue effective work 
careers. Child care is often assumed 
by grandmothers in households 
where mothers work, and the prob- 
lem of mother-in-law domination of 
young wives persists. There is a pro- 
nounced sexual division of labor 
within the household, with minimal 
male domestic responsibilities. 
ES 


'2 It should be noted that the Gough study is not 
Primarily meant to be a comparative and historical analysis 
of the women’s movement in Vietnam as such, but rather 
is a North American's search for understanding of the 
impact of US military actions on Vietnam. 
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Although Gough claims othe 
(p. 87), there appear to be differe 
pay scales for men and women 
agricultural work, as in China 
Moreover, the feminization of ag 
cultural work was accelerated 
Vietnam in 1965-73 during the 
with the United States, to the po 
that 60 percent or more of ag 
culture became the responsibility 
women. The Vietnam Commu 
Party’s line is that there 4 
women’s activities and men’s act 
ities and that women are respo 
ble for the home and the fami 
Women form the majority of worke 
in light industry, trade, medic 
work, and education, whereas m 
predominate in heavy  industt 
transport, mining, and communica 
tions. This pattern is also found 
the Soviet Union and Easte 
Europe. 


IS THE DOUBLE BURDEN 
women in the developed sociali 
countries of the USSR and Easte 
Europe, then, being re-created 
China and Vietnam? The question. 
important, for the early stages of s 
cialist development may lay t 
groundwork for future social pa 
terns. 

Socialist transformation undoub 
edly creates conditions conducive 
the liberation of women. Women 
China and Vietnam have expe 
enced revolutionary changes in the 
marital conditions, their stat 
within the family, and their ability t 
earn their own income. They ha 
achieved legal and political rights 
However, before women ca 
engage fully in collective labo 
these underdeveloped socialis 
countries must probably achieve i 


'S Articles in Vietnamese periodicals have mentioned th 
problem. See, for instance, an article by Dang Duc Cuong 
a district party secretary in Ha Tay Province, “Concentra 
on Training Female Labor,” Phu Nu Viet Nam (Hanoi), 
Nov. 1, 1968, pointing out the problem of unequal pay 
scales for men and women engaged in agriculture in the 
district. 


strialization, in order to be able to 
ovide comprehensive child-care 
lities, medical care, and 
sehold conveniences. 4 

et, even the process of socialist 


in Vietnam, only a minority of families appear to have 
to child-care facilities. Even in the mid-1970's in 
largest textile mill in the North, where women 
luted 80 percent of the labor force, most of the 
had to arrange for child care at home because of 
facilities at the factory. Although there were 
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development—itself not necessarily 
prejudicial to women’s equality— 
may nonetheless bring about a sex- 
ual division of labor. To be sure, 
public policy may provide a means 


purportedly 13,500 child-care centers in the North in the 
1960's, only a few model provinces had such facilities in 
up to 50 percent of their agricultural cooperatives. See 
“Promote the Functional Role of the Women's Association 
in the Management of Child-Care Houses,” Phu Nu Viet 
Nam, June 16, 1970 
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of correcting imbalances and in- 
equalities incurred during industrial 
and agricultural transformation, and 
if the socialist state intervenes and 
consciously pursues the equal par- 
ticipation of men and women in the 
development process, women’s 
concerns need not necessarily be 
neglected. At present, however, 
both China and Vietnam are pursu- 
ing an erratic pattern of state inter- 
vention in this regard. 


Social Inequality in the USSK 


by Basile Kerblay 


ALASTAIR McAULEY. Economic 
Welfare in the Soviet Union: 
Poverty, Living Standards, and 
Inequality. Madison, WI, The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 
1979, 


VINOD MEHTA. Soviet Economic 
Policy: Income Differentials in 
USSR. New Delhi, Radiant 
Publishers, 1977. 


WALTER D. CONNOR. Socialism, 
Politics, and Equality: Hierarchy 
and Change in Eastern Europe and 
the USSR. New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1979. 


MURRAY YANOWITCH. Social and 
Economic Inequality in the Soviet 
Union: Six Studies. White Plains, 
NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1977, 


JERRY G. PANKHURST and 
MICHAEL PAUL SACKS, Eas. 
Contemporary Soviet Society: 
Sociological Perspectives. New 
York, NY, Praeger, 1980. 

eee Sapa a aa 
WE ALL consider ourselves different 
from our fellow men yet continu- 
Ously compare ourselves with, 
measure Ourselves against, them. 
Any inequality seems an injustice, 
According to the socialist schoo] of 
thought, inequality is economic in 
Origin. But has state appropriation of 
the means of production in the 
USSR _ lessened inequality there? 
This is a question raised in all the 
works reviewed here. Although the 
approach varies from author to 


author, the measured tone of the 
various analyses reflects a common 
concern: to try to understand the 
facts before passing judgment on 
them. For this reason, they rely 
heavily on the latest publications by 
Soviet sociologists and economists, 
in order (particularly in the books by 
Walter Connor and Murray Yano- 
witch) to familiarize the reader with 
the different models of social stratifi- 
cation proposed by researchers in 
the Communist countries. 

As a first pass at the problem, we 
have Alastair McAuley and Vinod 
Mehta, who set out to measure 
quantifiable inequalities using  of- 
ficial data. Their works examine 
somewhat different periods from dif- 
ferent comparative perspectives. 
Mehta looks at the half century be- 
tween 1922 and 1970 and draws 
his comparisons to India. This leads 
him to more favorable estimates 
than those of McAuley, who concen- 
trates on recent decades and uses 
the developed industrial countries 
as his reference model. McAuley’s 
research is more rigorous, because 
it goes beyond statistics on wages in 
various sectors and attempts to de- 
termine disposable income per 
Capita, taking into account pay- 
ments in kind, welfare transfers, and 
the number of wage earners and 
dependent children per family. He 
also tries to calculate regional varia- 
tions in living standards in relation to 
the demographic situation and the 
Proportional share of the rural 
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population in the total population 
each republic. He finds that 


By international standards regio 
inequality—measured by the coe 
cient of variation in personal co 
sumption—in the USSR is qu 
modest: it is almost twice that fou 
in such sparsely populated deve 
oped countries as Australia or Né 
Zealand but only two thirds of t 
found in the USA and approximate 
half of that found in Japan 
France. (p. 115) 


This does not mean that life 
pleasant at the lower end of t 
scale. Starting from what he cal 
the “minimum material satisfactic 
budget,” which from Soviet calculé 
tions was 51.40 rubles a month pe 
capita in 1967, McAuley conclude 
that in the same year, per capit 
monthly earnings were below thi 
poverty threshold in Belorussié 
Azerbaydzhan, and the Centre 
Asian republics. In 1967, not on 
some 12 million kolkhozniks but als 
32 percent of urban families (tw 
thirds of urban families with only 
single wage earner) earned les 
than 50 rubles a month per capita 
Of course, this estimate is based o 
a “normative budget,” whic 
McAuley emphasizes, is relative 
over time (pp. 17-18, 77, 306). 

At the other end of the scale are 
the industrial managers and intellec 
tuals. In 1964 in the mechanica 
engineering industries, the salary 0 


Jirector of the largest firm was 
times as great as the base pay 
3 worker (67 rubles), while a 
ician could earn a maximum of 
times the minimum wage (40 
es). Although, as McAuley 
is, “nothing is published on 
ies of the central bureaucracy,” 
anages to offer a distribution of 
capita income for the Soviet 
lation by decile for 1967 and 
3. This yielded a decile coeffi- 
(the ratio of per capita earn- 
of the top 10 percent to those of 
lowest 10 percent) of 3.14- 
_, which, McAuley points out, “is 
dderately unequal distribution of 
ime... inequality in the USSR is 
than in the UK and substantially 
‘than in the USA” (p. 66). 
etheless, this wage range 
3 not take into account “the 
dard of living of the Soviet 
—250,000 persons—entitled to 
sive fringe benefits . . . ((which] 
ide chauffeur-driven automo- 
3, dachas, priority in the pur- 
e of performance tickets, the 
t to buy in closed retail establish- 
ts scarce high-quality goods at 
rtedly favorable prices) impossi- 
to measure in money terms” (p. 
Indeed, almost one third of the 
s in the USSR retail business in 
O were in stores reserved for 
2ial customers. | might add that 
des these legal privileges— 
sh exist, if not in the same forms, 
er countries as well—there is in 
USSR a sphere of illegal inequal- 
created by the “second econ- 
"” In Moscow, it is the butchers 
persons responsible for allocat- 
apartments who seem to be the 
Ithiest, although their wages are 
’ modest. (These nouveaux 
reveal themselves through 
expenditures rather than 
gh their nominal incomes.) 
cAuley and Mehta agree that 
- the several decades since the 
th of losif Stalin, inequalities in 
USSR have tended to diminish. 
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Between 1956 and 1970, average 
income grew by 66 percent, where- 
as incomes in the first (lowest) decile 
increased by 135 percent, thanks to 
increases in base pay, particularly 
for kolkhozniks. (This increase in 
base pay, however, was not enough 
to eliminate pockets of poverty. It 
proved necessary to institute family 
allowances for households lacking 
minimum resources and to increase 
retirement pensions.) McAuley’s 
analysis notes that these improve- 
ments were due not only to the gov- 
ernment’s social policy but also to 
market forces. Labor shortages 
have brought competition among 
firms in the labor market, to the 
benefit of the workers. 

On the other hand, the managers 
have taken advantage of the rights 
granted them in 1965 to recover lost 
ground with respect to wages, by in- 
creasing their own bonuses. Be- 
tween 1961 and 1970, when the 
base pay of engineering and techni- 
cal workers increased by only 9 per- 
cent, bonuses in this category in- 
creased by 198 percent (p. 239)! 
Thus, the policy of reducing inequal- 
ities cannot be assessed accurately 
without taking account of the capa- 
cities of various social forces to cir- 
cumvent it. 


TO COMPREHEND the real nature 
of inequality in the Soviet Union, 
however, one must delve beneath 
the first, i.e., the purely economic, 
layer of this “matréshka.” The Soviet 
and East European sociologists 
whom Connor and Yanowitch dis- 
cuss all turn essentially to produc- 
tion structures and the division of 
labor in explaining current differ- 
ences in income levels and elaborat- 


a 


1S. S. Vasil'yev et al., Ekonomika torgovii (The 
Economics of Trade), Moscow, Politizdat, 1962, p. 158 

2M. N. Rutkevich and F. R. Filippov, Eds., Vysshaya 
shkola kak faktor izmeneniya sotsial'noy struktury razvitogo 
sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva (Higher Education as a 
Factor in Changing the Social Structure of a Developed 
Socialist Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1978, pp. 250-54. 
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ing upon official classifications of 
social groups. But in so doing, they 
ignore such determining factors as 
privilege and power. 

Indeed, differences in income 
levels alone do not necessarily mean 
that social stratification exists. It is 
necessary (1) that these economic 
inequalities be combined with other 
kinds of inequalities, and (2) that an 
individual from a given level have 
fewer opportunities during his 
career than do persons from other 
strata to become a member of a 
higher stratum. If there is complete 
social mobility, privileges may be 
justified as incentives to reward 
merit. 

We have already seen some indi- 
cation of the exercise of privilege 
and power in Soviet society. What is 
the situation with respect to mo- 
bility? 

While recent research in the 
USSR points up the progress 
achieved in making secondary 
education more widely available, it 
also demonstrates the difficulties 
that the children of workers and 
peasants encounter in obtaining a 
higher education, which is man- 
datory for entering the bourgeoisie. 
There is an ongoing debate between 
the proponents of aptitude-based 
selection (e.g., M. N. Rutkevich), 
which is justified in the name of a 
meritocracy (however illusory), and 
those who (like V. N. Shubkin) advo- 
cate egalitarian measures such as 
“preparatory departments at vuzy 
[higher educational institutions)” 
because the “selection of the best 
prepared for advanced schooling 
will inevitably mean the selection of 
disproportionate numbers of 
youngsters from families of profes- 
sional strata” (Yanowitch, p. 95). | 
might add that the existing inequal- 
ities are even more striking if one ex- 
amines the social origins and 
academic background of the staff at 
research institutes, particularly in 
Moscow.? 


Book Reviews 


The combination of expanded op- 
portunities in secondary education 
and limited access to higher educa- 
tion has had perverse effects in the 
enterprises, where a large number 
of young people must be satisfied 
with positions that do not meet their 
expectations. This has produced a 
reexamination of personnel relations 
within the firm from the perspective 
of management science. However, 
while the leadership has been willing 
to give more freedom to directors, it 
has thus far refused to give the rank- 
and-file workers the right to elect 
their manager or to participate in 
decisions on plan directions, ap- 
parently for fear that democratiza- 
tion of power would undermine cen- 
tralism. At most what is envisioned is 
allowing production teams a certain 
degree of autonomy. Yanowitch de- 
scribes such attempts in agriculture 
(the short-lived Akchi experiment), 
but it is in industry where the system 
of autonomous teams has actually 
become more widespread—in a 
form which, in the guise of self- 
management, has ended up in- 
creasing collective control over 
worker discipline.s Yanowitch is 
astute in raising the problem of 
power within the firm, for Poland to- 
day shows what impact this issue 
can have on societies that find them- 
selves under the dictatorship of a 
Communist party. 

Educational level and power are 
Closely linked in contemporary 
Soviet society, as Richard B. Dob- 
son demonstrates in his chapters 
“Socialism and Social Stratification” 
and “Education and Opportunity” in 
the volume edited by Jerry Pank- 
hurst and Michael Sacks. This anal- 
ysis prompts one to ask whether the 
Soviet Communist Party has not 


eee 


*“The Brigade Team,” Ekonomika i organizatsiya 


promyshlennogo proizvodstva (Novosibirsk), No. 3, 1978 


PP. 159-67; P. Bunich, “The Brigade Team,” Izvestiya 
Moscow), Sept. 11, 198) and A. Dubnov in Lteraturnaya 
8azeta (Moscow), Mar. 11, 198) 


become the club of the new Soviet 


bourgeoisie. 


The Pankhurst and Sacks collec- 
illuminates numerous other 
dimensions of Soviet society today 


tion 


with similar clarity and perception. 


Mark Field’s contribution, for exam- 
ple, probes into the workings of the 
party. While he finds the party mem- 
bership to include representatives of 
different social elements that com- 
pete with one another in deter- 
mining priorities—which is consist- 
ent with Jerry Hough’s functionalist 
interpretationt—he observes that 
the final decision is accepted as 


dogma, “as a secular faith.” Hence, 
application of the 


itarianism of the regime. As Field 


puts it, “the process of [social] differ- 


entiation is slowed by the totalistic 
nature of the value system” (Pank- 
hurst and Sacks, p. 164). No group 
can emerge as an independent 
pressure group. Moreover, by reac- 
tivating nationalism, the official 
Soviet ideology tends to inhibit ex- 
pression of frustrations and to focus 
resentment on foreign enemies. 
But whether this “national com- 
munism” is compatible with the con- 
tinued existence of diverse nation- 
alities and religions in the Soviet 
Union is another question. The 
responses of Ralph Clem (regarding 
nationalities) and of Jerry Pankhurst 
(concerning religions) are nuanced 
but inconclusive. Do advances in 
education lead to a decline in ideol- 
ogy and a resurgence of ethnicity, or 
do social and economic inequalities 
among national groups cause such 
a resurgence? Is the persistence of 
religious practices a reaction against 
secularization and materialism, or 
simply a vestige of traditional socie- 


ty? These important questions re- 
main open. 


par 8 sh vcs ld 


* See Jerry Hough, The Soviet Union and Social Science 
Theory, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1977. 
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“church or 
religious model” to study of the 
party helps explain the total- 


A key repository of Russian s@ 
traditions has been rural socie 
Roy D. Laird and Ronald A. 
cisco show in the Pankhurst-S4 
book, some aspects of the anc 
regime endure in the countrys® 
even if the names have chang 
For example, the family plot—w& 
provides the basics of the pease 
livelinood—persists, and the s 
has simply replaced the landl@ 
Today, moreover, as in the Dh 
flight to the city is the only recou 
for the ambitious. Conseque 
rural society has been grad 
drained of its vitality, and the vill 
is no longer the “hotbed” of ing 
rection that it once was. 

Examination of inequalities in § 
Soviet Union would be incomp 
without the chapters on the statug 
women in the USSR by Paul Sa 
and Murray Yanowitch in their 
spective volumes. Both note 
limitations on the ability of So 
authorities to cope with long-sta 
ing customs which have establis 
behavioral patterns that are v 
comfortable for the male populati 
To be sure, women have gai 
equality of access to educati 
which has expanded job oppo 
nities (it also has modified fem 
behavior, as seen in the declin@ 
birthrate). Yet, it will probably be 
long time before a woman beco 
a member of the Politburo. 


THESE AUTHORS have unquestid 
ably enriched our knowledge of | 
in the Soviet Union. They are not 
blame that our curiosity remai 
unsatisfied on a number of cou 
regarding social stratification and @ 
equality. 

Field research by outsiders 4 
mains authorized only in very exce : 
tional cases, which restricts tH 
possibility of clarifying certa 
points. Nonetheless, three types : 
research deserve more attenti¢ 
than they were given in these book : 
Let me enumerate them in brief. : 


. Comparative studies. The 
rative approach is the only 
that permits us to sort out what 
mon to all industrial societies, 
is characteristic of Communist 
es, and what is specific to con- 
in the USSR. The reviewer 
perfectly well that this princi- 
is easier to state than to put into 
. McAuley and Connor have 
the substantial methodologi- 
difficulties that must be over- 
e in order to make valid com- 
ns. Even when it is only the 
ialist” countries that are in- 
, the person making the com- 
isons is faced with a tangled 
ein of hierarchic models and na- 
al traditions that calls for 
ence. This explains why all too 
it is necessary to settle for 
e generalizations such as “all 
ty [sic] must confront the same 
lem inherent in multiethnicity” 
khurst and Sacks, p. 59). Yet 
| just this point, the reader would 
for a more systematic compari- 
between, say, the USSR and the 
in the area of ethnic homogeni- 
n. 


. Consideration of changes over 
long term. Recourse to history is 
uctive, but not because of any 
itable laws. To be sure, Maurice 
is has shown an_ astonishing 
rallelism in income distribution 
ts in Greece in the fourth cen- 
, B.C., Rome in 22 B.C., Eng- 
in 1086, the United States in 
18, and France in 1982,5 which 
t lead us to believe in some im- 
ble process in the distribution 
Ith. But it is not clear that eco- 
lic growth is necessarily accom- 
by increased inequality, as 
rred in the early stages of 
italism. Indeed, we observe to- 
an inverse situation: inequalities 
greatest in the less-developed 
tries, for scarce resources Can- 
be redistributed easily. 

ithout denying the impact of ob- 
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jective economic conditions on 
social change, | would submit that 
history's particular contribution lies 
in its emphasis on the cultural con- 
straints on change that are rooted in 
very slowly evolving national tradi- 
tions. Recent Polish developments 
are instructive, for they show that, 
despite the existence of a certain 
similarity to the Soviet Union with 
respect to political systems and 
economic structures, nationalist 
feeling and the vitality of the Catholic 
Church in Poland have generated 
an alliance of workers and intelli- 
gentsia calling for democratic 
reforms. By contrast, could not one 
attribute the stability of the Soviet 
system, despite its inequalities, to a 
historically recognizable sort of con- 
nivance between the populace and 
the regime? 

The authors of the books at hand 
all note the irreversible effects of the 
evolution of Soviet society, but they 
may have underestimated one 
change that | consider fundamental. 
The intelligentsia (in the broad sense 
of the term used by the Soviets), 
which remained on the margins of, 
even hostile to, power under the an- 
cien régime, today embodies this 
power or is integrated into its exer- 
cise. This explains why the prevail- 
ing ideology is based on a putative 
meritocracy that justifies existing in- 
equalities, just as Protestantism 


§ Maurice Allais, “Inequalities and Civilization,” in 
Science économique et conscience de la societe— 
Mélanges en I’honneur de Raymond Aron (The Science of 
Economics and Knowledge of Society—A Collection in 
Honor of Raymond Aron), Vol. 2, Paris, Caiman Levy, 
1971. 

® On this point, see Judith A. Merkle, Management and 
ideology, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1980. 

? See A. Zinoviev, L‘avenir radieux, Lausanne, l'Age 
d'Homme, 1978 (published in English as The Bright 
Future, New York, NY, Random House, 1981); idem, Nous 
et /‘Occident (The West and Us), and Le communisme 
comme réalite (Communism as Reality), published in 1980 
and 198] respectively by Age d’Homme 

®* Such matters are discussed in a broader context in 
A. S. Tannenbaum, Hierarchy in Organization: An 
international Comparison, San Francisco, CA, Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1979 
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served as a moral justification for 
the accumulation of wealth in the 
early days of capitalism. It also ex- 
plains why management science 
could be adopted so easily: the ide- 
ology matches the ideals of a tech- 
nocracy of varied social origins.® 


3. Investigation of social values. 
The prevailing ideology and political 
culture, which attracts many 
analysts’ attention, should not be 
confused with social values. By 
social values, | mean the deep, 
underlying motives for behavior, 
which determine the real nature of 
social relations. In 19th-century 
Europe, the ideology of the ruling 
classes was never adopted by the 
working classes, who were imbued 
with a very different set of values 
than was the bourgeoisie. 

What is the situation in the USSR 
today? Should we heed those like 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn who say that 
the official ideology is dead and only 
a ruthless police dictatorship pre- 
vents the Russian people from 
breaking their chains, that the dissi- 
dent intellectuals are loudly pro- 
claiming what everyone is thinking 
in private? Or should we believe A. 
Zinoviev, who stresses that Soviet 
society itself has spawned the cur- 
rent regime because it meets that 
society's basic needs for security.’ 

The books analyzed here do not 
answer this question, because they 
strive to remain on the solid ground 
of objective research, seeking to ex- 
plain social facts by social factors. In 
so doing, they neglect the irreplace- 
able contributions made by con- 
temporary Soviet literature, whether 
published in the USSR or abroad. 
Literature is far superior to coeffi- 
cients of social mobility as a means 
of understanding whether inequal- 
ities are perceived as such or how 
different managerial styles affect the 
attitude of the workers—in short, 
whether a collective self-conscious- 
ness is emerging among workers.® 


Book Reviews 


IF IT IS TRUE that collective utopias 
do not develop outside the individ- 
ual but spring from his hopes for 
more security and especially for a 
better life for his children, that if 
these utopias relieve one of his per- 
sonal responsibilities and substitute 
an external ideology to resolve the 
disorder of his contradictions, then 
perhaps the social sciences have a 
nobler mission than that of fueling 
“religious” war. It is to show that 
despite certain undeniable inequal- 
ities and differences, all men share 
the same fears, the same loneliness, 
the same desire for genuine com- 
munication in which distinctions be- 
tween superior and inferior are 
eliminated. This would presuppose 
some preliminary effort at demysti- 


CORRECTIONS 


On page 1, footnote 1 of the article “The Imperial Dimension of Soviet Military Power” (Pr 
lems of Communism, November-December 1981), the date of Giles Fletcher’s Of the Ru 


Commonwealth should be 1591. 


The caption of the photo on page 17 of the November-December 1981 issue incorred 
identifies the Korean People’s Army as belonging to North Vietnam. The KPA is the militd 
force of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (North Korea). 


fication, to which the present 
authors have contributed, perhaps 
involuntarily. Because of their anal- 
ysis of Soviet society, it is no longer 
possible to believe that a system of 
coercion is required if one is to 
lessen inequalities (for inequalities 
were greatest during the Stalinist 
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era), or that socialism compensa 
individuals solely on the basis 
their work. Unfortunately, hist 
also teaches us that the dreams 
abundance and future equality fa 
slowly from the collective psyc 
especially for those who are 
benefiting from the present. 
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Articles 


Poland’s Economic Crisis 
Zbigniew M. Fallenbuchl 


Poland's economic crisis has assumed almost epic proportions since the appearance of its first 
symptoms in the late 1970's. Its causes lie deep in the Soviet-type economic system imposed on 
Poland, and half-measures will not solve it—not those suggested even when real reform seemed 
possible nor those forced through since the imposition of military rule in December 1981. On the 
contrary, the military solution may well lead to even greater economic difficulties. 


Soviet Decision-Making and Poland 
Richard D. Anderson, Jr. 


Different perceptions of their best interests led Soviet Politburo members to advocate different options 
for resolving the Polish situation. As a consequence, the Politburo twice ordered preparations for 
external military intervention in Poland but then called off such an undertaking. Maneuverings by 
individual Politburo members also led to the replacement of those officers in high Soviet commands 
mostly likely to have pressed for a Polish intervention. 


Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts 
Richard F. Staar 


This list, published in cooperation with the Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, (Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1982), identifies 96 Communist parties apparently recognized by Moscow 
today, plus 10 major Soviet international front organizations. Data provided concerning each party 
include the population of the country in which it exists, its estimated or claimed membership, its 
showing in the most recent national elections, its legal status, and its general orientation within the 
international Communist movement. 


Checklist of the “National Liberation Movement” 
Wallace Spaulding 


A listing of countries, parties, and movements that Moscow views as part of the world “national 
liberation movement”—which, next to the ruling and nonruling Communist and workers’ parties, is the 
most significant factor in the world revolutionary process in Soviet eyes. Data provided include the 
participation of these elements in the congresses of certain Communist parties, in the work of 
Problems of Peace and Socialism (the official journal of Moscow-oriented Communist parties), and in 
the activities of the Moscow-sponsored World Peace Council. 


Essay-reviews (over) 


Essay-reviews 


Baltic Identity and Sovietization 
Romuald J. Misiunas 


Resistance to Sovietization continues to characterize the societies of the Baltic republics of the USSR. 
It takes the form of efforts to nativize the Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian Communist parties and of 
cultivating a national culture and a Western life-style. While this resistance is at present muted, there is 
little doubt that the right catalyst could transform it into overt opposition to the Soviet system. 


Yugoslavia’s “Self-Management” on Trial 
Cyril A. Zebot 


Yugoslavia’s serious economic problems stem from political-administrative meddling in what was 
supposed to be a truly autonomous “self-managing” economy and, more fundamentally, from distrust 
among Yugosiavia’s national groups. There are indications that these problems will be given serious 
consideration at the party congress set for June 1982. The key, however, will be whether changes in 
economic self-management will be accompanied by political liberalization. 


Dissenting French Communists 
Victor de Stankovich 


France affords a particularly interesting milieu in which to observe the process of involvement and then 
disillusionment with institutionalized communism. The experiences of a number of Frenchmen who 
have gone through this process suggest that, despite differences in age, background, and probably 
temperament, they have shared common impulses of idealism and realism and a very highly 

developed sense of liberty. The last, which reflects a sturdy reality of France for a long time, seems to 
have been the most powerful factor in their breaks with the party. - 


Dissent in China 
Merle Goldman 


Dissent exists in the People’s Republic of China, just as it does in the West and in the Soviet Union. 
However, it takes forms that owe much to the Chinese tradition of dissent. It occurs primarily under : 
official sanction. Dissenters establish alliances with political factions in the establishment or capitalize 
upon opportunities available when the leadership, for its own political purposes, countenances dissent. 


China’s Place in World Politics 
Samuel S. Kim 


There is a new “reality” to China's place in the world: its more active participation in the world state 
system and global organizations, and, correspondingly, its increasingly evident global outlook. 


Unfortunately, even recent works on Chinese forei i j j j 
A gn policy do not capture this reali , for they still 
bear the marks of the “Sinocentric” approach of an earlier era. i : 


Zbigniew M. Fallenbuchl 


he imposition of martial law on December 13, 
1981, seems to have closed another chapter in 
the postwar history of Poland. Once again it has 
en demonstrated that it is impossible to create “com- 
ism with a human face.” Whether the reforms come 
pm within the Communist party, as in Czechoslovakia, 
from the mass of workers and wide circles among the 
lopulation, as in Poland after August 1980, they sooner 
ft later stumble upon such problems as censorship, 
ee elections, human rights, and the leading role of the 
arty. Even when membership in the Soviet bloc is not 
penly questioned and alliance with the Soviet Union is 
ccepted, there are certain boundaries no East Euro- 
n country is allowed to overstep. 
‘The resort to a military solution, which General 
ojciech Jaruzelski and the military junta had obviously 
wepared well in advance, instead of a political settle- 
nent, clearly demonstrates the bankruptcy of the re- 
ime in Poland. After 36 years with a monopoly of 
mower, the regime has not been able to fulfill its 
conomic promises. It has had to use security troops 
gainst workers, whom it is supposed to represent, and 
gainst young people, in whom it has made every effort 
2 inculcate loyalty toward the official ideology. For all 
wactical purposes, the Communist party (Polish United 
Vorkers' Party—PUWP) has ceased to function, except 
iS a club of military and security leaders, top bureau- 
fats, and various party functionaries. Nonetheless, de- 
pite all the apparent gains achieved by Solidarity and 
he losses suffered by the party, despite economic dis- 
fray, administrative paralysis, negotiations, and prom- 


fr. Fallenbuchl is Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
ity of Windsor (Ontario, Canada). He is the author of 
nany works on the Soviet and East European econ- 
mies, most recently as coeditor (with Carl McMillan) of 
artners in East-West Economic Relations, 1980, and 
’ontributor to such journals as Soviet Studies, Canadian 
lournal of Economics, and Canadian Slavonic Papers. 
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ises of “renewal,” the state security apparatus remained 
intact and untouched, carefully observing, preparing to 
strike at the right moment. After 16 months of hesitation 
and inaction, all liberal pretence was dropped, and a 
reign of terror of a new kind began. 

The extent of martial-law violence is not yet fully 
known in the West. But even official sources give some 
indication of the scope of the security forces’ actions. On 
December 17, according to official sources, the break- 
ing of a strike at the Wujek coal mine near Katowice 
resulted in seven persons killed and 39 civilians and 40 
security police wounded. On the same day, during dis- 
turbances in Gdansk, 164 civilians and 160 security 
police were wounded. At the end of December, a sit-in 
strike at the Piast coal mine near Katowice lasted two 
weeks, and many arrests were made after strikes were 
broken at the Institute of Nuclear Research (near War- 
saw), in the Ziemowit coal mine (near Katowice), and in 
the Zeran automobile factory (near Warsaw). By Janu- 
ary 12, again according to official sources, more than 
4,900 persons had been interned. On January 30, six 
civilians and eight security police were wounded, and 
205 persons were arrested, during attempted demon- 
strations in Gdansk. On February 13, 194 persons were 
arrested during attempted demonstrations in Poznan. 
At the end of February, during a massive operation con- 
ducted over two days by the security forces and militia, 
some 51,000 stores and warehouses, 60,000 trucks 
and cars, and 3,500 private residences were searched. 
Obviously, many other incidents went unreported, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities and countryside.’ 

It is perhaps too early to see the full implications of 
martial law and the crackdown on Solidarity. Clearly, 
though, it is preeminently in the economic sphere that 


: For events in Poland since the imposition of martial law, see generally The New York 
Times and The Washington Post; tor official 
see Zycie gospodarcze (Warsaw), Nos. 2, 3, and 5 
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the military solution does not promise satisfactory 
results. Highly trained and loyal professional security 

units can be used to break strikes and to take over fac- 
| tories and mines. Workers can be forced, under martial 
law, to report to work. The workweek can be extended 
by decree. It is impossible, however, to ensure that pro- 
duction tasks will be properly performed, especially in 
modern industry, where high-quality and technically 
| complex goods can be Produced only with the special 
attention, understanding, and cooperation of highly 
motivated and disciplined workers. It is impossible to in- 
crease labor productivity and to improve the overall effi- 
ciency of the economy—precisely the conditions for re- 
covery from the present economic Crisis. 

These assumptions are confirmed by recent news 
| from Poland. Poland's indebtedness to the West is still 
huge—now more than US$27 billion—and the military 
| regime has made no Progress toward reducing it. Pro- 
| duction continues to decline. In 1982 itis estimated, in- 
| dustrial production will again show a negative rate of 
| growth, farmers are reportedly holding agricultural pro- 
| duce off the market, and the economy as a whole is 
| racked by shortages, Particularly of intermediate goods 
| aNd spare parts.2 As usual, Consumers are bearing the 
| brunt, and long lines are commonplace, just as before 

December 13, Jaruzelski earlier manipulated the ques- 

tion of the economy for his Own purposes—indeed, he 
| used the economic Crisis as the justification for imposing 


martial law3—but he is now, in a sense, a Captive of t 
economy. 

But what of the future? Observers, governments, a 
perhaps even factions in the Polish leadership diffe 
over what will happen next. Is martial law only a ten 
porary phenomenon, and will there be a return to some 
thing like the pre-December period? Or is it merely th 
beginning of a long period of Stultifying repressio 
much as has been the case in Czechoslovakia sinc 
1968? All observers agree, however, that the econom 
remains the regime’s most intractable problem. Indeed 
when the real causes of the current economic crisis are 
examined, it becomes apparent that neither the presen 
military regine, nor any likely successor regime, can pro 
vide a viable solution to Poland’s profound economic 
difficulties. 


The Nature of the Crisis 


It is necessary first to reject the notion that Poland’s 
€conomic crisis was brought on simply by muddled poli. 
cies, by the mistakes, incompetence, and corruption 0 
the leadership and its Planners and administrators 


* See “January 1982—An Information Guide by the Central Statistical Office,” Zycie 
80spodarcze, No. 5, 1982. 


3 For the text of Jaruzelski’s declaration, see The New York Times, Dec. 14, 1982. 


me such explanation has always been the official line 
er an economic catastrophe. After the collapse of the 
Year Plan (1950-55), the “Stalinists” were blamed. 
er Wladyslaw Gomulka fell from power in December 
70, his economic policies were criticized. Now, it is 
ward Gierek and his advisers that are at fault. To be 
re, all these leadership groups did in fact greatly 
ntribute to the economic difficulties, through their 
ditrary decisions, their unwillingness to listen to 
ticism, and their sheer incompetence. However, the 
al roots of the crisis go much deeper than mere failure 
leadership. 

Similarly, Solidarity cannot be held responsible for the 
Sis. The crisis was not caused by the strikers and 
or unrest; on the contrary, the strikes and the 
tablishment of free labor unions grew out of a rapidly 
celerating economic crisis with which the government 
id party leaders were unable to cope. 

The real causes of Poland’s economic crisis lie in the 
stem itself. This Soviet-type economic system has 
sen implanted in Poland since the late 1940’s and 
irly 1950's, and its salient features are well known. 
One feature has been the overcentralization inherent 
the Soviet-type command economy. The command 
sonomy has many advantages. It can enforce a high 
2gree of mobilization of resources, it can ensure full 
lization of those resources, and it can direct the 
location of resources toward the fulfillment of selected 
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Symptomatic of economic dislocation 
in Poland, customers queue up 

in the rain outside a butcher 

shop in Warsaw in September 1981. 
The signs read: “Meat products” 
and “Meat.” 


—Jean Pierre Laffonv/SYGMA. 


quantitative targets. But it cannot ensure efficiency. 

Another feature has been the Soviet development 
model, with its strong element of autarkism. This 
development strategy concentrated on the expansion of 
industry, especially those branches that produced pro- 
ducer goods required for the domestic investment pro- 
gram. But these priority industries were all capital-, 
energy-, and material-intensive ones which required im- 
ports at a time when no viable export sector had been 
created. The development strategy played down agri- 
culture, consumer goods, and the socioeconomic infra- 
structure (the so-called nonproductive sphere).*® Thus, 
some traditional Polish exports produced by low-priority 
sectors were neglected, and several traditional markets 
were lost. A potential balance-of-payments crisis was in- 
herent from the very beginning.® 

A third feature has been the reorientation of Poland’s 
foreign economic relations toward the Soviet Union. In 


4 The author has discussed the Soviet-type economic system in “How Does the Soviet 
Economy Function Without a Free Market?” The Queen's Quarterly (Kingston, Ontario) 
No. 4, 1964, reprinted in M. Bornstein and D. R. Fusfeld, Eds., The Soviet Economy: A 
Book of Readings, 4th Ed., Homewood, IL, Irwin, 1974, pp. 3-16; and (in an abbreviated 
version) in R. T. Gill, Economics: A Text with Included Readings, Pacific Palisades, CA, 
Goodyear, 1973, pp. 80-84 

* For a more detailed discussion of that strategy, see Z. M. Fallenbuchi, “The Communist 
Pattern of industrialization,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), No. 4, 1970, pp. 451-78 

& 7. M. Fallenbuchi, “Policy Alternatives in Polish Foreign Economic Relations,” in M. D 


Simon and R. E. Kanet, Eds., Background to Crisis: Policy and Politics in Gierek’s Poland 


Boulder, CO, Westview, 1981, pp. 329-69 
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the late 1940’s and early 1950's, Poland’s trade with 
the West declined dramatically, both relatively and 
absolutely, and trade with the Soviet Union and, to a 
lesser extent, with the other countries of Eastern Europe 
increased. The result was an added emphasis on pro- 
ducer goods, regardless of profitability, and a further 
deemphasis of consumer goods.” Under Soviet pres- 
sure, Poland had to withdraw from the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank (IBRD)—it 
was one of the original members—and to reject Mar- 
shall Plan aid. Thus, the capital required for postwar 
reconstruction and industrialization could not be obtain- 
ed from abroad, at the very time there was a net outflow 
of capital from Poland and other East European coun- 
tries to the Soviet Union.® Poland was increasingly 


isolated from the world economy. 


During the first industrialization drive of the early 
1950's, then, the combined impact of the overcentral- 


ized economic system, the development strategy, and 
the redirection of economic relations put a distinctive 
stamp on the Polish economy, much as was the case 
with the economies of the other East European coun- 
tries. To use recent Soviet and East European ter- 
minology, an “extensive” pattern of development 
emerged, in which rates of growth depended primarily 
on increases in the quantity of inputs rather than on 
increases in the productivity of inputs.? A top-heavy 
industrial structure arose, geared to extensive develop- 
ment and a relatively high degree of autarky. Iron and 
steel, heavy machinery, metalworking, chemicals, 
transport equipment, and other branches typical of 
19th-century industrialization were given priority, as 
Poland’s economic planners tried to imitate the Soviet 
industrial structure.1° Such “new branches of industry” 
as electronics and petrochemicals (including synthetic 
fibers and plastics) were neglected.1! Much of Poland’s 
industrial output consisted of goods which are profitable 


es a 


” On the effect of the pattern of intrabloc trade, see Z. M. F. 
Composition of Intra-Comecon Trade and the Industrial Struct! 
Countries,” in Comecon Program and Perspectives, Brussels, 


allenbuchl, “The Commodity 
ure of the Member 
NATO Directorate of 


| Economic Affairs, 1977, pp. 103-34. 


1974, pp. 135-63 
* The author has discussed this pattern 


Comecon," in US Congress, Joint Econom 
Relation 


of development in “East European Integration: 
ic Committee, Reorientation and Commercial 
is Of the Economies of Eastern Europe, pp. 79-134, 

“J. Keer, ZSSR—pol-wieky przemian 80spodarczych ( 
Economic Transformations), Warsaw, 
PP. 26-27 


The USSR—A Half Century of 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1969, 


J. Kleer, Reformy 80Spodarcze w kr 


aach socjalistycznych (Econ i 
Socialist Countries), Warsaw, Wydawnic ; ue 


two Zwiazkowe CR2Z, 1969, Pp. 126-28. 


only if produced on a large scale and which are sens 
to technological progress and must therefore be 
tinuously modernized. ? 

The result was high operating costs, which 
many plants and entire industries unproduc 
Although the distorted price system concealed the 
picture, it is clear that a few profitable sectors, mé 
consumer-goods industries, agriculture, and coal 
ing, had to subsidize unprofitable sectors. In this 
the amount of capital that the profitable sectors c¢ 
have generated for their own expansion and moder 
tion was reduced. This kind of inefficiency was per 
the inevitable consequence of imposing a Soviet-t 
economic system and development strategy and for¢ 
an unnatural reorientation of trade patterns on a cou 
that differs greatly from the Soviet Union in terms 
size, self-sufficiency, and political, social, and cult 
traditions. 

Serious disturbances in the Polish economy appea 
within a few years, by the mid-1950’s. They resultec 
workers’ riots in Poznan in June 1956 and a change 
party leadership in October 1956. The new PUWP f 
secretary was Wladyslaw Gomulka, whose ascenda 
led many Poles to hope for a more liberal regime. 

In the economy, certain changes were pus 
through straightaway. Grains and foodstuffs were 
ported on Western credits in order to improve the sta 
ard of living, which had fallen during the industriali 
tion and collectivization drive. The rate of investme 
was reduced, and some investment was redirec 
toward agriculture, consumer-goods industries, a 
infrastructure. Some bold proposals for systemic mod 
Cations were discussed, but no significant and lasti 
reforms followed, other than the decollectivization 
agriculture and some decentralization and ration 
zation of economic decision-making. | 

In the event, palliatives were not sufficient to impro 
the overall efficiency of the Polish economy. Moreove 
after a temporary period of readjustment after 195 
the same development Strategy was continued. A ne 
industrialization drive started in 1961, which built c 
and extended the industrial structure created during tt 
1950’s. Gomulka’s plan was to restructure and moder 
ize the economy on the basis of domestic accumulatic 
(forced saving). But this approach failed badly. By tt 


late 1960's, the economy was again caught in a viciot 
circle of stagnation,13 


eS Ee 


27.M. Fallenbuchl, “Industrial Structure and the Intensive Pattern of Development in 
Poland,” Jahrbuch der Wirtschaft Osteuropas (Munich), 1973, pp. 223-54, 

'3 The author has discussed the situation at the end of the 1960's in “The Strategy of 
Development and Gierek’s Economic Manoeuvre,” Canadian Slavonic Papers (Ottawa), 


Nos. 1-2, 1973, reprinted in A. Bromke and J. W. Strong, Eds., Gierek’s Poland, 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1973, pp. 52-70, 


ter the riots of December 1970 forced a change in 
party leadership, the new PUWP first secretary Ed- 
ird Gierek and his advisers tried to achieve economic 
dernization through a “new development strategy.” 
key was large-scale import of capital and technology 
m the West. Its essence was that an increase in in- 
tment was necessary to restructure and modernize 
2 economy but that a simultaneous increase in con- 
ption was necessary to create incentives, without 
ch it would be difficult to expect improvements in 
or productivity. 
ierek and his planners had high expectations. They 
ped to increase the export of some high-quality 
anufactured goods, which would be produced in new 
/newly modernized plants with the help of Western 
achines and equipment and according to Western 
‘ecifications, in some cases on the basis of Western 
es or even in cooperation with Western firms. The 
sult would soon be an excess of exports over imports, 
d the debt would be repaid quickly. Moreover, ex- 
mts to other members of the Council for Mutual 
sonomic Assistance (CMEA), to the less developed 
tries, and to the advanced countries of the West 
Suld increase the scale of production. This, together 
th a modernized capital stock and increased labor 
ductivity, would ensure an intensive pattern of 
elopment.*4 
There were many flaws in the implementation of this 
bitious strategy. The rates of investment were too 
igh, and the investment front was too wide. Increases 
personal income, badly needed after a prolonged 
sriod of stagnation at very low levels, were too large for 
2 investment effort, even with large doses of imported 
apital. In industry, imports of investment goods and 
}termediate goods were excessive, and foreign licenses 
ere purchased in numbers too big to be absorbed by 
economy within a short period of time.!® In agri- 
Iture, discrimination against the relatively more effi- 
ent private sector reduced agricultural exports, made 
mports of grain necessary, and thus contributed to 
alance-of-payments difficulties. In foreign trade, the 
in which the planners tried to insulate the economy 
‘om the impact of the worldwide stagflation contributed 


‘44 For a more detailed analysis of this policy, see 2. M. Fallenbuchi, “The Polish 
Donomy in the 1970's,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East European 
ponomies Post-Helsinki, A Compendium of Papers Submitted to the Joint Economic 
ommittee, US Congress, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1977, 
Pp. 816-64. 
' 48 See 2. M. Fallenbuchi, Technology Transfer in East-West Economic Relations: The 
Jase of Poland, 1971-80, DSTV/SPR/81.4, Paris, E/OECD, 1981. 
467. M. Falienbuchi, “The impact of External Economic Disturbances on Poland Since 

.” in E. Neuberger and L. Tyson, Eds., The impact of International Economic 

on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, New York, NY, Pergamon Press, 

1980, pp. 280-304. 
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to significant difficulties, primarily by increasing price 
distortions and inefficiency throughout the economy.'® 

Above all, the inflexible command system, only slight- 
ly modified by the WOG (large economic organizations) 
reform of 1973, made it too difficult to implement the 
“new development strategy.’” Profitable exports to the 
nonsocialist countries proved very difficult to expand. 
Potential export items were selected from above by cen- 
tral planners who had no adequate information about 
world market conditions or even about real domestic 
production capacities. Price distortions made it impos- 
sible to calculate the profitability of various export 
alternatives. The inflexibility of the system rendered 
it difficult to make quick adjustments. The quality and 
prompt delivery of intermediate goods could not be 
ensured. At the same time, imports began to grow very 
rapidly, for arbitrary investment decisions and distorted 
prices had made the economy even more capital-, 
energy-, and material-intensive.'® 

When serious internal and external disequilibria 
appeared in the mid-1970’s, Gierek and his advisers 
withdrew the limited systemic modifications of 1973 
and returned to the old ways—to a high degree of cen- 
tralization and a greater use of administrative com- 
mands. Instead of a gradual reduction of the trade 
deficit with nonsocialist countries in such a way that the 
transfer of Western technology would not be interrupted 
and investment projects could be completed at a slower 
pace, there were drastic cuts in imports from the West. 
The impact of the resulting bottlenecks was magnified 
by the operation of the supply multiplier.’? Not only 
were the long-run prospects for further development 
damaged, but there was also a decline in the current 
level of output, including production for export. At- 
tempts to export at any cost created losses and diverted 
some basic consumer goods and even producer goods 
from the domestic market, and shortages were further 
aggravated.?° 


LL 


17 For more details, see Z. M. Fallenbuchi, “The Polish Economy at the Beginning of the 
1980's,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East European Economic 
Assessment, A Compendium of Papers Submitted to the Joint Economic Committee, US 
Congress, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1980, pp. 33-71. For 
discussion of the WOG system, see also Fallenbuchi, “The Polish Economy in the 1970's,” 
loc. cit.; J. Staniszkis, “On Remodelling of the Polish Economic System,” Soviet Studies, 
No. 4, 1978, pp. 547-52; and P. T. Wanless, “Economic Reform in Poland 1973-79,” 
ibid., No. 1, 1980, pp. 28-57 

18 W. Trzeciakowski, “Problems of Planning and Management in Polish Foreign Trade,” 
Handel zagraniczny (Warsaw), No. 1, 1980, pp. 9-12; J. Soldaczuk, “Foreign Trade, 
Economic Growth, and Economic Efficiency,” ibid., pp. 5-9; W. Rydygier, “lilusions and 
Reality,” Zycie gospodarcze, No. 41, 1980, pp. 3-4; and A. Budnikowski and J Misaia, 
“Polish Export in the 1970's,” Hande/ zagraniczny, No. 2, 1981, pp 20-23 

19 On the foreign trade-supply multiplier, see F. D. Holzman, Foreign Trade Under 
Central Pianning, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1974, pp 126-35 

2° For a more detailed discussion, see Fallenbuch!, “The Polish Econorny at the 
Beginning of the 1980's.” 
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Table 1: Selected Polish Economic Indicators, 1961-81, and 1982 Plan Variants 


(percent annual growth, in constant prices*) 


1981 
1961- 1971- 1976- mod. 1981, __ 1982 plan variant 


1970. 1975. *1980. 1976. 1977 1978 » 1979). 1980 “plan est. Min. Prob. 


Domestic net material 


product:¢ 6.1 9.9 1.4 6.8 5.0 3.0.°-23 =54 =15.1) 5145 -83 -14 
hich, by sector: f 

at acne Sous 3.0 9.3 ed 215 wy) t= ie n= 3,0) = 20 4 eel es n.a. Be 
Socialist industry sen | SURG 29 9.4 The 236 =2,0., 5=3)5" -=20'8 = ee na. Tes 
Construction 6.7 13.4 -2.6 eke 120% =0:3> =6.2=10)5)=15 39 =15: na. Tae 
Agriculture 0.9 10 -1.8 ll -0.2 85 -32 -140 -41 -42 n.a. : 

National net material 
stiri 5.8 12.0 0.2 7.0 Zh 0.7 -34 -59 -140 =134" | 29556045 
of which: 


Expenditure on 
consumption from 


personal income 48 8.5 HZ 8.7 6.6 1.0 a2 64 +144 -6.0 )—-122 245 0 
“Collective consumption” 8.5 9.8 45 9.8 7.8 5.4 24 -2,7 4.1 4.1 0.7 1.8 2 
Investment 

(“accumulation”) ZA 190) 1.6 3.7 +53 -14 -18.0 -37.0 -26.0 ~560 -72.3 -13.2 

Foreign trade, total: 

Exports LOS Pell; 4.1 44 8.0 57 6.8. +43 <8 532145 -0.5 6.4 1 

Imports 2 Ye all bo hae! 96 -0.1 18 -0,9' -28" 24.0 (as oe eee -3.8 
Trade with socialist 

countries: 

Exports 9.9e 12.0 30 -3.0 106 Ves 9.6 -~-9.6.\) -15 9268 0.0 4.1 

Imports 10.3¢ 8.3 345 Tae a (ae 47 1 1.6 8.1 42 |=l88he75) oe 
Trade with all other 

countries: 

Exports 8.9e 8.4 Bal (ens) 4.1 2.8 eal 4.0 '=16.1- 2= 20.7 -1.0 9.4 19. 

Imports S2e 264i) 25 a4 10.524 ses vee Gato -18.7 -23.2 | -26.8 2.4 F 
Capital-labor ratio (net)! 49 4.6 5.9 Fisill 94. , 10.6 9.7 9.5 8.9 8.0 n.a. n.a. n.a 
Productivity of “productive” 

fixed capital stocks 1.8 3.8 3.0 LOs, =I). €26-se43 -56 -96 -11.0 na. na. n.a 
Productivity of laborh 6.9 8.6 9.0 8.2 8.3 at 5.0 3.3, w=1 5) Bee0 n.a. n.a. n.a 


Difference between growth 

rates of labor productivity 

and of capital-labor ratio 2.0 4.0 ‘Shull ite lL ee Ge ATT -6.2 -10.4 -12.0 
Share of investment 

(“accumulation”) in 

national net material 


Se 25.0 330 280 341 315 308 26:2) 17, Shera t aameoee 29 102 108 
wnicn: 


Net fixed investment 17.7 6243 240 «6267 2/2.) 20,1), 982) MAG 
Change in inventories rp 8.7 4.0 7.4 4.3 4.7 


na. n.a. na 


16.7 11.8 n.a. 9.0 n.a. 
3.0 0.8 a eee n.a. Dal n.a. 


9 In the case of multiyear periods, aver 
of total NNMP for indicated period. 
Figures are from the original 1982 plan; i i 
aaa aed oe nd py P eine peg of December 1981 were not fully available to the a 
9 Or “distributed national income”—for definition, see text. 
© Data are for 1966-1970 only. 
‘The value of “productive fixed assets” per person employed. 
~ Domestic net material Product per unit value of “productive fixed assets,” 
Domestic net material Product per person employed in material Production. 


age annual growth; in the case of the share of investment in national net material Product, the figures are absolute percents of annual NNMP or 


uthor. 


SOU CES Zado Y faport Stanie 805, f mm R rt t e St. e of tr onor y, W. r ntr Adr ) strat! le) Rocznik statystycz 
R SR wy r wT O Nn, poda. ki (Gove ent eport o S ale o 
Zapranic znego 1980 (St tistical ; ) ) t ve a Saw, July 1981, p. 120; Ce t al Statistical ini i , l y 


author's own calculations (there are some differences as to the expected 1982 figures in various acre No. 41, 1980, p. 4, No, 38, 1981, p. 4, and No, 43, 1981, p. 2; and 
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Table 2: Poland’s Balance on Current Account and Indebtedness, 
Transactions with Nonsocialist Countries Only, 1971-82 


(billions USS, current prices) 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
PRENT ACCOUNT 
of goods and 
ICE 2.3 2.6 3.4 5.1 5.7 
ort of goods and 
: 2.0 2.7 48 7.2 8.7 
0.3 -01 -14 -2.1 -3.0 
interest payments -0.0 -00 -0O1 -03 -05 
mceoncurrentaccount 0.3 -0O1 -15 -24 -3.5 
€BTEDNESS 
of-year debt 1.2 LS 2.8 48 7.6 
it service 0.4 0.4 0.5 1.0 1.5 
ot service ratio, 
1 percent@ 174 154 147 196 263 
bt service/exports. 


1981, 
modified 1981, 1982, 
1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 _ plan _ est. planned 
6.1 6.8 7.4 8.4 9.8 8.9 8.6 9.3 
8.9 8.6 8.9 10.3 10.2 9.1 8.7 8.8 
-28 -18 -15 -19 -04 -02 -01 -05 
-06 -09 -1l1 -16 -24 -27 -27 -36 
“34 +27 -26 -35 -28 -29 -28 <-4.1 
13:2 14.3 169 23.1 27.0 na. ae 32s 
ros | 3.1 4.5 6.3 8.0 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
34.4 456 608 75.0 81.6 n.a. n.a na 


RCES: Rzadowy raport o stanie gospodarki (Government Report on the State of the Economy), Warsaw, July 1981, p. 124; Zycie gospodarcze (Warsaw), No. 18, 1981, p. 2, No. 28, 1981, 


\, and No. 44, 1981, p. 2. 


3y the late 1970's, it was evident that the Polish 
onomy was moving rapidly toward a major crisis. The 
e of growth of national product fell to only 3.0 percent 
1978 and —2.3 percent in 1979. The pattern of 
velopment became not less but even more extensive 
xe Table 1, particularly the decline in capital produc- 
ity and the difference between labor productivity and 
pital-labor ratio). The net hard-currency indebtedness 
sreased from US$14.3 billion in 1977 to US$16.9 bil- 
nin 1978 and US$20.5 billion at the end of 1979 (see 
ble 2). At the same time, the nominal net personal 
some grew rapidly—by 9.1 percent in 1978 and 9.9 
cent in 1979—even as drastic shortages of con- 
mer goods were being experienced.*! By the second 
iarter of 1980, the crisis was severe, aggravated by 
ficulties in foreign trade and the resulting shortages 
materials. The plan for the second half of 1980 had to 
2 revised downward, and an attempt was made to en- 
rce an improvement in the balance of trade, whatever 
e difficulties. The cost was even greater deterioration 
the domestic consumer market.?2 

The leadership seemed helpless in the face of such 
collapse. At the Eighth PUWP Congress, held in 


| Rzadowy raport o stanie gospodarki (Government Report on the State of the 
omy), Warsaw, Trybuna Ludu, July 1981. 

“Problems and Tasks of the National Socioeconomic Pian for 1981,” Gospodarka 
nowa (Warsaw), No. 2, 1981, p. 61. 


February 1980, it had been clear that the party and 
government leaders had no economic program. In- 
stead, they had held to the same policy of attempting, 
through direct administrative command, to reallocate 
resources from investment to consumption, and to ex- 
pand exports and severely restrict imports.?3 
Moreover, in the annual plan for 1980, prepared at 
the end of 1979, the planners had been unable to effect 
even a purely formal balance between the monetary 
demand and the supply of goods and services. Many 
material balances were achieved on the basis of unreal- 
istic assumptions.24 The “produced national income” 
(domestic net material product—DNMP—the value of all 
goods produced and of some services connected direct- 
ly with their production) was expected to increase by 
1.4-1.8 percent, trade with nonsocialist countries was 
to be balanced, and the “allocated national income” 
(national net material product—NNMP—which differs 
from DNMP by the balance of exports and imports) was 
expected to remain unchanged at the 1979 level. Indus- 
trial production was to rise by 3.0-4.0 percent, even 
though in 1979 “sold industrial production” (the value of 
industrial production actually sold to wholesale orga- 
nizations or other enterprises, calculated at constant 
prices) had increased by only 1.9 percent and net in- 


23 Fallenbuchi, “The Polish Economy at the Beginning of the 1980's.” 
24 “Problems and Tasks of the National Socioeconomic Pian for 1980,” loc. cit., p. 61 
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dustrial production (industry’s contribution to DNMP) 
had declined by 1.7 percent. Such an increase as- 
sumed—unrealistically—(1) a rise of 4.4 percent in labor 
productivity (in 1977, productivity measured in terms of 
gross production increased by only 2.7 percent, and 
that measured in terms of net production declined by 
1.8 percent), and (2) a 1.2 percent reduction in material 
cost per unit of output. The planned targets: for 
agriculture were based on the unrealistically optimistic 
assumption that after a decline in 1979, agricultural 


output would rise.25 


Merely trying to muddle through, however, could not 
give satisfactory results this time. The efficiency of the 
economy could not be improved, and the country’s in- 
debtedness could not be reduced, without far-reaching 
economic reform and a carefully prepared stabilization 


plan. 


Proposals for Economic Reform 


But the conditions for serious economic reform were 


created only by the events of the summer of 1980. The 
wave of strikes in August and September forced a 
change in party and government leadership. Gierek was 
ousted, and Stanislaw Kania replaced him, as PUWP 
first secretary. The strike movement also gave rise to 
the independent labor union Solidarity, which grew so 
rapidly that within months it could claim to represent 
more than 9 million of Poland’s 13 million workers. 26 An 
air of liberalization prevailed, not only in society but also 
among many members of the party rank and file. 
Under pressure from Solidarity, the Sejm (parlia- 
ment), and public opinion in general, the new govern- 
ment agreed to prepare a Proposal for economic 
reform, a report on the state of the economy, and a 
Stabilization and recovery program. But it did not seem 
prepared to rush into a Sweeping economic reform. 
PUWP leaders, Preoccupied with reestablishing party 
unity and achieving some credibility, seemed more 
anxious to circumscribe and undermine Solidarity than 
to deal seriously with the economic crisis. In the mean- 
time, as production continued to decline and the hara- 


a es eg 


25 “The National Socioeconomic Plan for 1 
pp. 1-5 


€ See The Washington Post, Oct. 30, 1981, 


980,” Gospodarka planowa, No. 1, 1980, 


*” Podstawowe zalozenia reformy 80spodarczej ( 
Warsaw, Trybuna Ludu, January 1981: cf. “Meetin 
Bospodarcze, No. 12, 1981, pp, 14-16. 

28 Kierunki reformy 80Spodarczej—projekt ( 
Warsaw, Trybuna Ludu, July 1981. 

9 Express wieczorny (Warsaw 
p. 3 

© Kierunki reformy, pp. 5, 8 


Basic Principles of Economic Reform), 
ig Of the Economists,” Zycie 


Directions of Economic Reform—A Proposal) 


), July 20, 1981, p. 3; Zycie gospodarcze, No. 30, 1981 


. 
| 


currency debt continued to grow, the economy d@ 
orated even further. Almost a year would be wal 
without the introduction of any viable policy 
economic recovery and stabilization. 


| 
Directions of Economic Reform: A Proposal. This ¢ | 
ument, in which the new government offered its inf 
proposals for economic reform, was the first of the t | 
documents to appear. It was drawn up by a Commi | 
for Economic Reform, a large and cumbersome bod@ 
500 members (with 11 specialized teams of expel 
appointed in September 1980 by the PUWP Politb 
and the Council of State. The initial version of the dl 
posal came out in January 1981, in a shorter, mild 
and vaguer form than one published in October 19808 
the Polish Economics Association.2” After sharp c 
cism from several quarters—the free labor unions, | 
press, and the Polish Economics Association (at 
general meeting in March 1981)—a revised version @ 
peared in July 1981. This version, entitled Directions 
Economic Reform: A Proposal,28 was discussed at t 
PUWP Ninth Extraordinary Congress in July 198 
where Premier Jaruzelski promised that the gove 
ment would act quickly to introduce it.29 
A key question was the timing of reform. The refor 
Proposal in its final version clearly stated that there w 
a great danger in introducing economic reform during 
Crisis with serious internal and external disequilibri 
that there would be a considerable social cost in maki 
all the necessary changes in the economic structure (i 
cluding closing down unprofitable enterprises), and thé 
the positive results of the reform would appear on 
gradually. Nevertheless, the document warned, th 
risks must be taken. On the one hand, “the discourage 
ment, or even an incomplete introduction, of refor 
would burden society with far greater social costs, whic 
could have tragic consequences.” On the other hand 
“the introduction of reform would contribute to the acti 
vation of a mechanism favoring the recovery and main 
tenance of economic Stability.” It would lead to “domes 
tic market stability, to a stronger currency, and in the 
long run—together with increased overall economic effi 
ciency and an improved balance-of-payments positior 
—currency convertibility.”3° 
The wording of the final version represented a defeat 
for the economic “conservatives.” Many Officials, 
although not opposing the reform (nobody seemed te 
be against it at the time), wished to postpone it, con- 
tending that reform should not be attempted until eco- 
nomic stability had been achieved through direct ad- 
ministrative measures. But by July 1981, the committee 
Officially came around to the view that reform was a 
necessary condition for stabilization and recovery. The 
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4m proposal clearly stated that “the reform will be | achieve unrealistically high rates of industrial growth. At 
#ied out on a comprehensive scale in the shortest | the time, the economy seemed to be developing very 
sible time,” because “the traditional mechanism had | successfully, and Gierek was not prepared to admit that 
sed to work, the ability to control the economy had | the success was due to the large inflow of foreign capt- 
n considerably limited, and the effectiveness of the | tal. Thus, there was no pressure to change the system 
nomy was rapidly declining.”*? Why modify something when it gives impressive results? 
ould an immediate and comprehensive economic In 1980-81, however, it was too late to wait until care 
xm have had much chance for success? Hungary’s | ful preparations for reform could be made. The old sys- 
w Economic Mechanism, it should be noted, was | tem had disintegrated under the impact of the rapidly 
oduced on January 1, 1968, after careful prepara- | deepening economic crisis. A “systemic vacuum” ap 
i, when the pressure on the economy had been | peared, as nothing arose to take the old system's place. 
uced, reserves had been accumulated, and person- | The organs of economic administration were virtually | 
had been prepared. It would have been relatively | paralyzed. There were increasing difficulties of obtain- | 
yy to introduce a comprehensive reform in Poland at | ing imported materials and other supplies. The well- 
beginning of the 1970's, when foreign capital could | established horizontal cooperation links among enter- 
ve been used to reduce disequilibrium, decrease | prises had been destroyed by attempts to restructure 
sures, and build reserves. Instead, foreign capital | the economy through administrative measures and to 
s used to stimulate investment in an attempt to | change the enterprises’ product mix in accordance with 
the changed priorities—i.e., toward export and aomes- 
ibid., p. 52 tic consumption and away from “production for produc- 
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’side the Ursus tractor factory near Warsaw on March 27, 1981, during a four-hour warning strike called by 
olidarity. The Ursus plant was one of a number of facilities involved in the plans of the Edward Gierek regime to 
nport technology from the West to produce goods for domestic and export markets 
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Congress of the PUWP, which discussed the regime's reform proposal and accepted the government’s report 
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tion.” The result had been discontinuation of the pro- 
duction of many intermediate goods. 32 

Nonetheless, the proposal of economic reform envis- 
aged significant systemic modifications, to be intro- 
duced in stages. Society was to play a greater part at 
various levels of the planning process. The Planning 
Commission was to have a reduced role in the day-to- 
day operations of the enterprises. The “branch min- 
isteries,” which are generally recognized as the centers 
of vested interests of individual sectors, were to be re- 
duced in number and Stripped of some of their powers. 
The state enterprises and local authorities were to have 
greater autonomy, based on self-financing supplement- 
ed by credits from the banking system. The economy 
was to be controlled from the center indirectly, with the 
help of centrally determined “economic instruments,” 
such as prices, interest rates, taxes, exchange rates, 
and various norms, whose role would gradually increase 
while that of direct administrative commands would 
decrease. |n Short, the system was to be decentralized, 
and “economic parameters” were to take the place of 
direct administrative commands, but market forces 
would not really be introduced, 

It is doubtful that the fine tuning implied by the 
method of “parametric steering” would have given satis- 
factory results. In the 1970's, attempts to Manipulate 
Prices so as to control Private agriculture—its overall 


output, product mix, and use of inputs—often broug 
confusion, unnecessary fluctuations in production, ar 
dislocations, all of which greatly contributed to t 
agricultural crisis at the end of the decade. This sar 
method could hardly be any more successful when a 
plied to the whole economy. 

In 1981, moreover, the economy was in disarra 
There were catastrophic domestic and external diseq 
libria. There was an accumulation of purchasing powé 
in the hands of the population, and a backlog of unsatis 
fied demand. Reserves were dangerously low throug 
out the economy, inflationary expectations were hig 
and the public had lost confidence in the ability of th 
central authorities to manage the economy. 

Above all, the reform Proposal did not seem to tak 
into consideration the fact that as a result of heav 
foreign indebtedness, the Polish economy had become 
an Open economy. In order to expand exports to the 
West, repay the debt, and secure imports of needec 
materials, parts, and machines, the Polish economy 
would require greater flexibility throughout and better 


Operating market signals than could be achieved with 
the proposed system.33 


OS eee 


%3 The author has discussed official and other Proposals for economic reform in “Poland: 
Command Planning in Crisis,” Challenge (New York, NY), July-August 1981, pp. 5-12; in 
“The Need for Radical Changes in Economic Policy and in the System of Planning and 
Management,” Odnowa (London-Rome), January 1981, pp. 5-11; in “Comments on 
Proposals for Economic Reform,” ibid., April 1981, pp. 75-85; and in “The Origins of the 
Present Economic Crisis in Poland and Various Proposals for Economic Reform,” a paper 


presented at a Roundtable Conference on Poland, Glendon College, York University, 
Toronto, May 1981. 
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Sovernment Report on the State of the Economy.** 
s other two documents promised by the govern- 
—the report on the state of the economy and the 
pilization and recovery program—appeared later and 
of different bureaucratic provenance. Both were 
ginally drawn up by the state’s Planning Commission 
id, in April 1981, presented to the Sejm’s Commission 
the Economic Plan, Budget, and Finances. Criticized 
the media and Solidarity, both were rejected as “un- 
isfactory.” After some revision by an ad hoc commit- 
2 of experts appointed by the premier, the two docu- 
ents were again submitted to the Sejm, this time suc- 
ssfully. In July 1981, they were officially accepted, 
both the Sejm and the Ninth PUWP Congress, as the 
sis for Polish economic policy. 

e government report on the state of the economy 
ssented a gloomy picture of a continuing downward 
ral in the Polish economy. Its main conclusion as to 
nature of the economic crisis was: 


In 1980, these difficulties (the acceleration of infla- 
»n, rapid growth of indebtedness, increasing shortages 
‘materials and parts, and production disproportions) 
ached such a scale and reinforced one another with 
h strength that a sharp deepening of the crisis 
came inevitable. A drastic reduction in 1980 agricul- 
ral production caused by adverse climatic conditions 
as had an additional negative impact. Current sociopo- 
‘ical processes, which have begun to overcome the de- 
rmations in sociopolitical and economic life, have had 
legative economic consequences in the short run.%° 


Government Stabilization and Recovery Program.*° 
is document, 56 pages long, presented “the current 
gsition and intentions of the Government concerning 
ions toward a way out of the current economic 
risis.” Of the three documents, it seemed the most 
oadly conceived. Its “starting point” was the “diag- 
osis of the economic system given in the government 
sport on the state of the economy.” Unlike the reform 
oposal, it was concerned not only with economic 
sform but with the whole question of recovery. As a 
ind of synthesis of the other two documents, it should 
ave been the most authoritative document of the 
ee. In reality, though, the stabilization and recovery 
ogram was little more than a general outline. It was 
ot meant to be an economic plan; rather, it was an “in- 
ernally consistent compilation of the methods of eco- 
omic policy.” Its more concrete forms were to have 
een the annual economic plans for the years 1981-85, 


* Rzadowy raport. . . 
* ibid. p. 17. 
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resolutions of the Council of Ministers, and enterprise 
plans. 

On a general level, the government stabilization and 
recovery program outlined actions to be taken in Six 
basic directions: (1) the reversal of production declines; 
(2) improved supply of consumer goods; (3) cuts in the 
state budget; (4) the normalization of investment and of 
the research and development base; (5) work-force re- 
locations; (6) debt repayment and export stimulation. 

It is significant that the question of foreign economic 
relations—the reestablishment of the external equilib- 
rium of the economy and closely related pro-export 
structural changes—was relegated to last place. Yet the 
balance-of-payments disequilibrium still plays a key role 
in the present crisis. The national product has been 
declining mainly because Poland cannot get sufficient 
imports of raw materials, intermediate goods, compo- 
nents and spare parts, and complementary machines 
and equipment. As a result, the production facilities 
created, enlarged, or modernized during the investment 
drive of the first half of the 1970's are utilized only to a 
fraction of their capacity, either because they are ex- 
cessively import-intensive or because the planners over- 
estimated their potential role as exporters to the West. 
At the beginning of 1981, only 60 percent of the produc- 
tive capacity in industry, and no more than 50 percent 
of new production facilities, were being utilized. Fifty 
billion zlotys worth of machinery, including 33 billion 
zlotys worth of imported machinery (US$1 billion and 
US$660 million, respectively, at the “foreign exchange 
coefficient” used by the Polish planners in 1980), had 
not been installed because of a lack of complementary 
machines and equipment or because investment proj- 
ects remained unfinished.” 

As Ryszard Karski, then Minister of Foreign Trade, 
pointed out at the Ninth PUWP Congress, “the lack of 
sufficient import can choke all industry . . . as the result 
of the creation of a highly import-intensive structure of 
economy during the last decade.” Imported goods and 
materials now make up 23 percent of the total value of 
goods produced, and many enterprises depend on cer- 
tain specific imports from the West that cannot be 
replaced by imports from socialist countries. This, ac- 
cording to Karski, explains why Poland’s industrial pro- 
duction declined by 12 percent in the first half of 1981 
despite an increase in imports from socialist countries 
by 6 percent.%8 It has been calculated that because pro- 
duction is so dependent on imports, a reduction of ex- 


aaa 


% Rzadowy program przezwyciezania kryZysu oraz stabilizowania gospodarki kraju 
(Government Program for Stabilization and Recovery) Warsaw, Tryouna Ludu, July 1961 

37 “The Way out of the Crisis,” Zycie gospodarcze, No. 6, 1981, p. 13 

3% A LubowsH, “Diplomacy and the Economy,” ibid., No 3, 1981, p. 4 
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orts by one zloty and a corresponding reduction in im- 
rolls leads to a production decline of 2.0-2.5 zlotys.?9 

It can be argued, therefore, that in the summer of 
1981, any viable stabilization and recovery program 
should have begun with the question of foreign trade. A 
determined attempt to secure sufficient imports should 
have been made in order to increase production. This, 
in turn, would have required the expansion of exports 
and the restructuring of production, especiaily when 
only relatively small investment outlays were involved. 
Thus, the government recovery program suffered from 
the same weakness as did the proposal for economic 
reform. Instead of regarding foreign indebtedness and 
the balance-of-payments deficit as Poland’s key eco- 
nomic problem, the stabilization and recovery program 
discussed the question of reform as if the Polish econ- 
omy were a closed economy; the question of foreign 
economic relations was treated as a special problem, 


almost as an afterthought. 


On a more specific level, the stabilization and recov- 
ery program presented a series of measures designed 
to (1) expand agricultural production; (2) ensure more 
efficient use of raw materials: (3) increase the domestic 

| production of raw materials and fuels, especially coal: 
(4) reduce imports, especially from nonsocialist coun- 
tries, and encourage exports; (5) recover and recycle 
by-products, waste, and used materials; (6) encourage 
cooperatives, 
improve transportation facili- 
is a very serious 


small producers, such as local industry, 
and handicrafts; and (7) 
ties, the lack of which was and still 
bottleneck.4° 

Each measure reflected a policy mix of organizational 
changes, incentives, financial measures, and adminis- 
trative directives. Some—for example, agricultural pol- 
icy—were not only essential but seemed quite realistic. 
Others—for example, improvements in transportation— 
appeared to be little more than a list of desirable objec- 
tives. Still others—such as the recycling of used mate- 


rials—could have been useful but were of only marginal 
Importance, 


Certain of these measures, h 
ineffective, or even harmful 
further economic developme 
ample may be found in the 


namely, the reduction of im 
exports. 


Owever, may have been 
to economic recovery and 
nt. Once again, a prime ex- 
question of foreign trade— 
ports and the expansion of 


First, the main instrument for €xport expansion was to 
€ enterprise foreign exchange funds, which were to 
ave been established, according to the program, in the 
second half of 1981 and which seem to be in operation 


program » Pp. 19-32 
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in 1982. Enterprises producing for export to nonsociz 
countries are authorized to form a fund by depositi 

fixed percentage (but no more than 50 percent) of 
hard currency they earn from their exports. They 

able to draw on the fund to purchase imports necess 
for production purposes, modernization, and repla 
ment of productive capacities. They are also permi 

to transfer part of their fund to other enterprises t 
supply them with materials, parts, and the like. 

Such typically bureaucratic solutions were tried d 
ing the WOG reform in 1973-75. They failed then, a 
there is no reason to believe that they will succeed no 
The belief that if only norms and incentives were prop 
ly calculated and this or that enterprise fund were esta 
lished, exports would rise, costs would be cut, ande 
ciency would be improved was a central point of Sov 
and East European proposals for systemic modificatio 
during the late 1960's and the 1970's. But the situatic 
in Poland is radically different now. The measures e 
visaged by the stabilization and recovery program ten 
to retain a high degree of bureaucratic control and inte 
ference. They will not increase the flexibility of the eco 
omy, which is now absolutely necessary for econom 
recovery and the repayment of Poland’s huge foreig 
debt. As such, they will be not only ineffective bu 
dangerous. 

Second, the stabilization and recovery program envis 
aged the continuation of “central steering” of imports ¢ 
raw materials and other producer goods, the use of ad 
ministrative commands to halt the import of investmen 
goods from capitalist countries, and the cancellation o 
contracts that had already been negotiated. As o 
January 1, 1982, excessively import-intensive produc 
tion was to have been stopped, again by administrative 
command, unless its import content could be replacec 
by domestic production. 

This “central Steering” could lead to disaster. It has 
not been uncommon for Poland to lose important for. 
eign markets because it attempted to save on scarce 
foreign exchange. For example, a good produced on an 
expensive foreign license and meeting all other neces- 
Sary specifications has often failed to meet standards 
because of a relatively insignificant part made out of an 
inferior, domestically produced material. | 

Finally, the Stabilization and recovery program 
stressed import substitution, “whenever economical.” 
However, this is exactly the same policy that created the 
high-cost, inefficient industrial structure in Poland dur- 
Ing the 1950's and early 1960's, it was one of the main 


weaknesses of the investment program during the 


1970's, and it was a factor in the collapse of the “new 


development Strategy.” It is extremely doubtful that the 
results will be any different now. The pattern of devel- 


ss 


umn of 1980 at the Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk, a majc 


orkers photographed in the aut 
change for Poland’s economy. 


ment will more likely become not less but more exten- 
ve, which will again seriously limit the possibility of 
proving the standard of living. Moreover, unless 
arket signals (prices, costs, and the rate of exchange) 
e€ made meaningful, it will not be possible to calculate 
aich import-substitution projects are economical and 
nich are not. 

As for the proposed actions in other directions, the 
abilization and recovery program represented the 
me combination of desirable and rational measures 
1d bureaucratic measures. The presence of the latter 
d not guarantee much improvement. Under the crr- 
ymstances, bureaucratic measures might even have 
d to a further deterioration in the economic situation 
ad, in consequence, to a political explosion. Optimists, 


ywever, Could take some hope from the very fact that 
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najor producer of foreig 
—Jean Gaumy/Magnum 
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some desirable and rational measures had Deen OMicial 
ly accepted. 
Grounds for Optimism? 

The party emerged from its Ninth Congre there 
fore. with three basic economic Gor ents: an unreal 
tic and internally inconsistent reform proposal, a reas 
ably accurate report on the state of t ymmy, and 
an un maginat ve if e L pre ve tac 7a r ar Q 
recovery progra Tr ey were par y yt S iff ent " 
deal with the eco risis. Each had been prepare 
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Further rescheduling of the debt and the negotiatia 
new foreign and international credits, even in s 
quantities, would help to move workers from the line 
front of empty stores into factories, to supply mate 
and parts for fuller utilization of existing produc 
capacities in industry, and to secure certain esse 
production goods and services for individual farmer 
viable stabilization program could be prepared in cc 
eration with international experts, and austerity me 
ures would have a better chance of acceptance w 
recommended by international organizations. It is 
portant to remember that Solidarity always maintai 
that it would accept an austerity policy if that policy 
an integral part of a viable stabilization and refc 
program.‘*4 

lt was possible, at least, to outline an optimi 
scenario. A solution to Poland’s economic crisis wo 
have depended, of course, not only on the good 
and cooperation of international financial institutio 
foreign governments, and foreign banks. It would a 
have had to rely on a high sense of responsibility 
the part of government and Solidarity leaders a 
above all, on a favorable domestic and internatior 
political climate.45 In this scenario, there would he 
been further reforms, additional liberalization a 
opening of the economy, and establishment of a soci 
ist market economy. Such changes could have led | 
greater overall economic efficiency and repayment 
Western debts through the expansion of exports rath 
than through the continued limitation of imports. 
this need not have endangered Soviet interests 
Poland, or spelled the end of socialism in Poland, if t 
party and government leaders were able to muster t 
requisite political ability, flexibility, and vision. On t 
contrary, East-West economic relations might ha 


been strengthened, and the political climate in Europ 
improved, 


The leadership clearly did not encourage optimism. In 
contrast to the “propaganda of success” which domi- 
nated the 1970's, it began to paint a very bleak picture 
of not only the short-run but also the long-run future. In 
addition, the government stabilization and recovery pro- 
gram envisaged only slow improvements. In agriculture, 
the highest precrisis level was expected to be achieved 
in crop production in two to three years, and in animal 
production in three years at the earliest. In industry, the 
precrisis peak was to be reached in three to four years, 
and in national income (DNMP), in five to six years. 
Foreign indebtedness was to be reduced beginning only 
in six to seven years. By 1985, industrial production was 
expected to be only 5 percent above the 1980 level. 
However, the structure of industry would be changed to 
some extent. Production for the domestic consumer 
market was to exceed the 1980 level by 11 percent in 
1985, and it was to be less fuel- and material-intensive. 
At the same time, income distribution was to be less dif- 
ferentiated, even though the stabilization and recovery 
program also envisaged “the strengthening of the princi- 
ple of remuneration according to the quantity and quali- 
ty of work,’”’42 

At the same time, according to the government pro- 
gram, several factors could significantly accelerate the 
pace of recovery: (1) increased Output of coal and other 
raw materials, (2) more favorable conditions for agricul- 
tural production, (3) successful implementation of eco- 
nomic reform, (4) closer cooperation with the socialist 
countries, and (5) more favorable conditions for export 
expansion and more favorable terms of trade.43 Another 
factor of great importance was the cooperation of socie- 
ty. According to the program, recovery, even a slow and 
modest recovery, would depend on social acceptance, 
because the level of economic activity was expected to 
fall before starting to rise again, and a considerable 
dose of austerity would be required. This last point 
should be noted, for the declaration of martial law has 
made social acceptance of the government’s recovery 
program very problematic. 

Before December 13, it appeared that the party and 
government leaders were finally prepared to move 
toward an effective Stabilization and recovery policy. 


Toward a Neo-Stalinist Economy 


Nevertheless, even as discussion of economic refor 
and liberalization continued during the second half ¢ 
1981, there were also grounds for pessimism. The go 
ernment reform program may not, after all, have beer 
taken seriously by the inner circle within the leadership 


raised hopes, A Stabilizati 


** See, for example, “Economic Reform and the Conditions of Social Agreement,” Zycie 
Poland’s position in rela 


80spodarcze, No, 2, 1981, p. 2; and J. Osiatynski, “Solidarity’s Position on Economic 
Reform,” Solidarnose (Warsaw), No. 7, May 17, 1981, p. 10. 

*° A scenario along these lines was set forth in Z. M. Fallenbuchl, “Poland: A Way Out,” 
4 paper presented at the session organized by the Association for Comparative Economic 


Studies at the annual meeting of the Allied Social Science Associations, Washington, DC, 
December 1981. 


«@ Rzadowy program ,p. 53 
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2olish army majors Wojciech Mowoczyk and Marian 
Szady converse with farmers receiving coal, fertilizer, 
ind feed in exchange for pigs in the Plock area near 
Warsaw in November 1981. The two officers were 
nembers of a “regional operational group” attempting 
0 cope with a breakdown in the flow of supplies be- 
ween the countryside and the cities. 


—Interpress via Gamma-Liaison. 


he economic documents had been prepared under 
yressure from Solidarity and public opinion. The leader- 
ship may have thought it necessary to embrace reform 
dublicly, even if they regarded the reform proposals as 
Meaningless concessions, to be withdrawn at the first 
pportune moment. At the same time, various econom- 
Cc measures were introduced that indicated the leaders 
were searching for quite a different solution. Arbitrary 
suts were made in imports and investments, production 
was modified by administrative fiat in accordance with 
Yew priorities, and materials were allocated directly. 
This policy, now combined with “administrative paraly- 
sis” and badly organized and inadequate rationing of 
asic foodstuffs, represented a continuation of basically 
‘the same line as those which led . . . to the crisis."*° 

In early August, a special task force, the “Anticrisis 
Iperational Staff,” was formed to coordinate the activi- 
ies of various central administration departments and 
agencies. Using direct administrative methods, it pre- 
pared new balances for fuels and electrical power and a 
new allocation of materials and foreign exchanges 
among enterprises. It selected six so-called protected 
areas—food, pharmaceuticals and health items, basic 


* | Pajestka, Polski Aryzys lat 1980-]98] (The Polish Crisis of 1980-81 


KSiazka | Wiedza, 1981, p. 103 
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clothing and shoes for children, electric power and 
fuels, exports, and agriculture—as priority areas for 
which allocations had to be secured, no matter the 
cost.*” 

This approach came into immediate conflict with the 
very concept of economic reform, which was scheduled 
for introduction on January 1, 1982. First, it repre- 
sented a strengthening of the administrative command 
system and a drastic limitation, instead of a broadening, 
of enterprise autonomy. Moreover, since the system of 
priorities did not cover the production of various in- 
termediate goods, some serious problems immediately 
arose. A lack of some relatively insignificant materials or 
parts often halted the production of priority items, once 
again demonstrating that “the economy is not divisible, 
that priority production always collapses because of the 
lack of a small detail, a machine or an intermediate 
good, which is produced in the low-priority sector.” 4® 
This was the lesson of the Stalinist Six-Year Plan (1950 
55)42 and of direct administrative allocation of re- 
sources at the end of the 1970’s.°° It is surprising that 
the experts from the Anticrisis Operational Staff had 
forgotten it. 

Subsequently, nine “operational programs” were for- 
mulated to replace the six “protected areas.” These pro- 
grams were designed to ensure the supply of (1) fer- 
tilizers and pesticides, (2) machines, tools, and trans- 
port equipment (including spare parts) for agriculture 
and the food industry, (3) milk, (4) pharmaceutical and 
medical products and surgical equipment, (5) basic 
health items, (6) children’s clothing and shoes, (7) coal, 
(8) rolled steel products, and to secure (9) the “dynami- 
zation of export.” In order to obtain resources on a prior- 
ity basis, enterprises would have to become involved in 
the production of goods and services singled out by the 
nine operational programs, as formulated in the Annual 
Central Plan for 1982. In all, some 85 groups of prod- 
ucts were to be balanced, and 70 groups were to be 
centrally allocated in the plan.*! 


47 £ Bieniasz-Stepien and T. Kierczynski, “Protected Areas,” Zycie gospodarcze, No. 44 
1981, pp. 1, 4 

48 “Priorities and Reality,” ibid., No. 38, 1981, p. 4 

#9 One of the first of mar y studies ¥ the adverse effect f excessive allocation of 
resources for the priority sect 
sectors is A. Karpinski, Zagadnier 
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| Zbigniew Krasinski, left, Poland’s 
| discuss the issue of cigarette price increases with 


in this same period, various administrative reorgani- 
zations, expansion of the list of priorities, campaigns, 
and “operational programs” spread additional confu- 
sion throughout the economy. For example, some enter- 


| prises, unable to obtain materials needed for operation 


at capacity, decided to produce agricultural machines 
or equipment, even if inefficiently and at high cost, 
simply in order to participate in the “everything for 
agriculture” campaign. They got the materials they 
wanted, but in so doing they often wasted their produc- 
tive capacities, which may not have been suited to this 
type of production and which could have otherwise 
been used to expand export production.* 

Price distortions also led to inefficiency, particularly to 
a breakdown in interenterprise cooperation and to stop- 
pages of production. A price reform for producer goods 
had originally been projected for July 1981. But the 
preparatory work took more than a year. The Central 
Price Commission had to publish about 200 price lists, 
several million pages in all. Before publication, each list 
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ak, “A Thoughtful Enthusiasm,” Zycie gospodarcze, No. 18, 1981, p. 5. 
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Solidarity, during Solidarity’s autumn 1981 congress 
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had to be discussed with various administrative depe 
ments and agencies and, subsequently, with the ent 
prises. A change of even a single price someti 
required changes in several other price lists.53 T 
gigantic, laborious, and time-consuming process was 
be completed in time for the introduction of new pric 
on January 1, 1982. 

Moreover, such price reform seemed ill conceived. 
soon as new prices were established, they would grd 
ually become obsolete, misleading to both produce 
and users. The inflexibility of the system would ma 
frequent adjustments impossible. No economy s 
jected to such a burden could increase its efficiency a 
expand its world market exports. In accordance with t 
reform proposal, some prices would be centrally dete 
mined; others, controlled; and still others (those for le 
important goods), determined by the enterprises. Wit 
out introducing all elements of the reform, however, 
was difficult to leave any part of the price-determinatic 
process to the enterprises. 


°3 Z Czeslawem Bobrowskim o gospodarce (Conversations with Czeslaw Bobrowski Ab 
the Economy), Warsaw, Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1981, p. 32. 


—Interpress via EUPRA 


Even in October 1981, Wladyslaw Baka, the minister 
ible for economic reform, returned to the con- 
ot of “provisional systemic solutions” at a meeting of 
Committee for Economic Reform. While reassuring 
committee that the government would not abandon 
reform, he pointed out that the catastrophic eco- 
omic situation would necessitate the continuation of ra- 
oning and administrative allocation of resources, and 
at this would make the functioning of the new system 
possible.°4 

All these developments in the fall of 1981 suggested 
at in practice, the Polish leadership would have main- 
ed a high degree of centralization and extensive use 
administrative controls and allocations—even in the 
bsence of military action. But military rule was im- 
posed, and the fate of economic reform became even 
ore problematic. 


‘6.8 


Jnder Martial Law 


In the three months since December 13, it has be- 
some increasingly clear that martial law has made the 
solution of Poland’s economic crisis even more difficult 
an before. The crackdown on Solidarity, the arrests 
d purges, and the brutality of the security forces have 
ade it virtually impossible for the government to think 
Mf winning popular support and whole-hearted worker 
200peration—on which, as the government’s own pro- 
ram emphasized, a viable recovery program must 
Jepend. Military action has also created unfavorable 
sonditions for economic decentralization, self-manage- 
t, and market forces—all of which are essential to 
Zenuine economic reform. Martial law has thus had a 
ghly adverse impact on the economy: as the first post- 
artial law figures indicate, current production is down, 
short-term projections of economic improvement are 
peing scaled down, and the long-term fate of Poland's 
ic reform—which was officially promulgated on 
anuary 1, 1982—has been put into serious question. 

As might have been expected, Poland’s overall eco- 
nomic output declined significantly in December and 
ary. In industry, the value (in constant prices) of 
tion sold in December 1981 was 25.4 percent 
that of December 1980. (The November 1981 
was down 9.4 percent from November 1980 but 
» 4.2 percent over October 1981).5° The January 
11982 figure was down 13.6 percent from January 1981 
d 17.5 percent from December 1981 *€ Such figures 


™ K.S. “Consultation,” Zycie gospodarcze, No. 43, 1981, p. 3 
This calculation is based on data published in Zyoe gospodarcze, No. 1, 1982, p. 2; 
. 3, 1982, p. 1; and No. 4, 1982. p. 4. 
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suggest that there had been some modest signs of re- 
covery in industry before martial law, but that military 
action again destabilized industrial production for at 
least the first six weeks and perhaps longer. 

In agriculture, there was a reported increase in the 
purchase of slaughter animals from December 1981 to 
January 1982—from 143,300 tons to 188,400 tons. 
However, the December 1981 level was 28.3 percent 
lower than the December 1980 level (232,300 tons), 
and purchases for the first 11 months of 1981 were 
20.6 percent below those for the first 11 months of 
1980. Taken together, purchases in the period Decem- 
ber 1981-—January 1982 were 27.0 percent lower than 
during the corresponding period in 1980-81. In ab- 
solute terms, this was a decline of 122,600 tons—a very 
serious shortage by any measure.°” 

To some extent, at least, agricultural shortfalls such as 
these reflect the Polish farmers’ lack of confidence in 
the authorities. As early as December 20, the Military 
Council for National Salvation, which had been estab- 
lished as the de facto supreme authority a few hours 
before the imposition of martial law, declared that 
agricultural policy would not be changed.*°* But the 
farmers apparently do not believe that the authorities, 
who have dissolved Rural Solidarity, will accept the 
private sector as a permanent and legitimate feature of 
the agricultural economy and will not again discriminate 
against it in the future. Moreover, Polish farmers are not 
likely to sell their produce for money that cannot be 
used to buy consumer goods in any sufficient volume or 
even certain absolutely necessary agricultural inputs. In 
all probability, therefore, agricultural investment, yields, 
and output will fall. Furthermore, if the government rein- 
troduces obligatory deliveries, it may have to use force. 
The result would undoubtedly be a complete disruption 
of agricultural production, with adverse repercussions 
lasting for years. 

For the time being, the authorities have attempted to 
use the incentive of higher prices. On February 1, the 
prices for agricultural produce purchased by the state 
agencies were increased. On February 15, however, 
prices of agricultural machines and other equipment 
were raised, by an average of 119 percent. The Ministry 
of Agriculture announced that these price changes 
would increase the farmers’ outlays from 160 billion to 
324 billion zlotys and the value of agricultural sales 
from 449 billion to 632 billion zlotys—for a net increase 
of 23 billion. In reporting this information, however, 
Zycie gospodarcze commented that the ministry had 


% Przekroj, Feb. 28, 1962, p. 2 
*? This calculation is based on data from the sources cited in fn. 55 
%* Zycie gospodarcze, No. 1, 1982, p. 2 
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failed to explain how it had made its calculations, thus 
implying some skepticism as to their accuracy.°? 

In the meantime, a number of other agricultural prob- 
lems have arisen. The newly established Council for the 
Food Economy has announced that there are drastic 
shortages of seeds, seed potatoes, and pesticides and 
that because of a lack of spare parts, only about 60-70 
percent of Poland’s agricultural equipment is usable.®° 
This is where Western sanctions will undoubtedly hurt— 
in addition to the adverse effect they will have on meat 
and poultry production. 

Martial law has also made any economic improve- 
ment improbable in the near future. In the face of 
passive resistance and widespread opposition and 
resentment, even Polish planners admit that it will now 
be difficult to avoid a further decline in production. 


| 


ioe; 2 =4 
| An impromptu memorial to seven miners killed b 
coai mine near Katowice—the heart of Poland’s 
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Originally, the central economic plan for 1982 
prepared in three variants: the minimum, the ma 
mum, and the most probabie. Each variant was ba 
on a different assumption as to coal production. 
minimum variant assumed a figure of only 155 milli 
tons for 1982, as compared with 164 million for 19 
(the actual figure, as it turned out, was 163 million), 1 
million for 1980, and 201 million for 1979. The ma 
mum variant assumed 175 million tons, and the mc 
probable variant, 168 million tons. Depending on t 
output of coal, the rate of growth of domestic 
material product (DNMP) would range between —8 
percent (the minimum variant) to 2.1 percent (the ma 
mum variant), with —1.4 percent the most probab 
(see Table 1). 

lt was probably because of slight increases in bo 
coal and industrial production that on December 11, t 
Planning Commission proposed to the Council of Min 
ters a revised central plan for 1982. The minimum va 


y security forces in a clash in mid- 
coal industry. 


—Polfoto via Photoreporters. 
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nt, now regarded as too pessimistic, was dropped. The 
ised plan had only two variants. The lower variant 
broiected an annual coal output of 170 million tons, a 1 
ercent growth in industrial production, and a 2 percent 
rrowth in gross agricultural production. The higher vari- 
Fint projected 175 million tons, 4 percent, and 3 per- 
ent, respectively. If the latter targets were met, national 
come would increase by 0.5 percent.®? 
Even before December 13, however, several factors 
ade such projections seem overly optimistic. The 
iners were complaining bitterly about food shortages. 
=xcessive exploitation and inadequate maintenance of 
the mines during the 1970's had led to various technical 
roblems. Above all, the “flight from money” had dis- 
souraged work for money wages and made special high 
¥-ates for Saturday work ineffective. 

After the imposition of martial law, such projections 
Swere even more problematic. The authorities quickly 
moved to “militarize” the miners—i.e., they have tem- 
90rarily enrolled the miners in the military and have put 
the mines under the direct command of military officers. 
sir strategy here is clear. As is consistent with the 
plan, they have recognized the key importance of the 
ining sector for economic stabilization and recovery. 
At the same time, they expect military-style methods to 
give good results, because the product is relatively 
omogeneous and therefore more easily managed.® 
But the forced liquidation of the protest strikes in the 
ines, the security troops’ brutal treatment of the 
miners, and the ensuing casualties must have had far- 
reaching adverse effects on miners’ attitudes. 

The results of this strategy have so far been somewhat 
lambiguous. The Polish press has reported that coal pro- 
duction increased from 13.2 million tons in December 
1981 to 13.4 million tons in January 1982. This figure 

as touted as a sign of progressing normalization. How- 
ever, the average monthly output during the first 11 
months of 1981 had been 13.6 million tons, and output 
in November 1981 had been 13.9 million.® In this sec- 
tor, too, it appears that some stabilization had occurred 
during the three months preceding martial law, mainly 
‘because of an increase in the labor force, which ex- 
panded by 19,800 between January and October 1981 
and by 7,300 in November 1981.% 
NEE ——————— ——_——————————— 


© 2ycie Warszawy (Warsaw), Dec. 12/13, 1981, p. 1 

@ j Paszkiewicz, “What Has to Be Done immediately?” ibid., No. 22, 1981, p. 3. It ts 
important to remember here that the ambitious targets imposed by Gierek’s planners 

® @ariier resulted in a high proportion of rocks and dirt mixed in with the coal, which often 

Caused serious damage to furnaces and thus even brought interruptions in the supply of 
@lectricity 

® This calculation is based on data from the sources cited in fn. 55 

™ Zycie gospodarcze, No. 3, 1982, p. 1. The shortage of labor in recent years was an 
important factor in the difficulties experienced by coal mining. Other sectors of Poland's 
Overheated economy exerted a strong pull on the labor force in mining 
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Polish Premier Wojciech Jaruzelski meets with Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev in Moscow in early March 
1982 to discuss means of coping with Poland's eco- 
nomic crisis. 


— Novosti via Gamma-Liaison. 


Since the imposition of martial law, moreover, the an- 
nual plan has been discarded and replaced by a plan 
for only the first quarter of 1982 (but with certain impli- 
cations for likely rates of growth during the second 
quarter). Quarterly plans are expected to be the rule for 
some time to come. Zbigniew Madej, the chairman of 
the Planning Commission, defended the new procedure 
on the grounds that any time horizon longer than one 
quarter was too uncertain.°° 

The new quarterly plan assumed a first-quarter coal 
output of 44.3 million tons and a decline of 8-10 per- 
cent in industrial production.°© However, in early 
February, the plan was revised. In the new version, 
there are changes in the projected industrial produc- 
tion, which is now expected to decline by 10-11 per- 
cent, but no changes in the targets for coal. Neverthe- 
less, the new version raises the target for oil refining 
from 2.8 million tons to 3.5 million tons—a step which 
probably reflects Poland’s recent agreement with the 
Soviet Union—and increases the targets for slaughter 
animals from 410,000 tons to 432,000.°’” 

In the final analysis, though, all these adjustments do 
not strike at the heart of the crisis. Even Madej himself, 
who apparently has been criticized for his “too simplistic 
model of economic growth, which was based mainly on 
the output of one raw material” (i.e., coal), clearly ad- 
mits that the main barrier to recovery lies elsewhere: 


—————————————— 


65 “in a New Situation: An interview with the Chairman of the Planning Comission 
Z. Madej,” ibid., No. 1, 1982, p. 3 

6 “Main Assumptions of the Proposed Pian for the First Quarter of 196<¢,  itid No. | 
1982, p. 3 

6? “Changes in the Pian for the First Quarter of 1962," ibid No. 3, 1982, p. 2 
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Today the main limiting factor is something else. It is the 
| availability of inputs from outside the economy, namely, 
raw materials, components, and other intermediate 
| goods for production, which have to be imported from 
the capitalist countries. In other words, we have a lack 
of foreign exchanges. The inflow of foreign exchanges, 
which had declined in the second half of the 1970's, 
became very small last fall. And this very small stream 
has practically stopped in the last weeks.® 


Because of their lack of realism in dealing with the 
balance-of-payments deficit, the authorities have not 
| been able to arrest the downswing brought on by drastic 
cuts in imports from the West. Their unwillingness, or 
| inability, to communicate with Poland’s creditors and 
| their delay in approaching the IMF and the World Bank 
have resulted in a real catastrophe. Martial law cannot 
| help here: on the contrary, it only makes a new ap- 
| proach to the West more difficult, especially as a result 
of Western sanctions. 

Martial law has also had an adverse impact on the 
long-run prospects for economic reform—even though 
sconomic reform was officially introduced on January 1, 
| 1982. The official declarations have emphasized the 
great significance of economic reform. Jaruzelski has 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Polish armored vehicles that seize 
declared in Poland on December ] 3, 198]. 


d control of the Lenin 


stressed his commitment to reform, and the PU 
Central Committee, which met on February 24-25, e 
phasized that the introduction of socioeconomic refo 
is one of the most important tasks at present.® E 
those economists skeptical of introducing reform duri 
a period of serious economic disequilibrium now belie 
that reform is a necessary condition for recovery a 
must be introduced without delay.7° 

In practice, however, the government’s actions ha 
not been so reassuring, for the administrative measu 
introduced under martial law have tended to complete 
contradict the reform proposal officially accepted by t 
PUWP Congress in July 1981 and by the Sejm. On D 
cember 17, the Military Council for National Salvatic 
confirmed its determination to implement “a deep a 
comprehensive economic reform in the direction a 
proved by the Sejm.” At the same time, however, 
“instructed the government to adjust the econort 
quickly to the conditions of martial law.”?! On the follo 
ing day, the Council of Ministers accordingly issué 


£8 “In a New Situation . . . ,” loc. cit., Dues 

© Przekroj, Mar. 7, 1982, p. 2. 

7° See, for example, “From Yesterday to Tomorrow: An Interview with Professor 
C. Bobrowski,” Zycie gospodarcze, No. 1, 1982, p. 4. 

”! Zycie gospodarcze, No. 1, 1982, p. 2. 
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structions for the management of the economy under 
rtial jaw and for the implementation of those 
ents of economic reform which are not inconsistent 
th the state of martial law.”72 

At the enterprise level, these administrative measures 
e not left much of the original reform proposal intact. 
forms of workers’ self-management, even the old, 
ely decorative workers’ committees, have been sus- 
ynded. The principle of one-man management has 
strengthened, with the managers subordinate only 
9 the state. The central plan has also been made even 
ore binding. All these measures are compatible 
her with the “principles of the operation of the state 
erprises in 1982,” which the Council of Ministers had 
ed on November 30, 1981,73 nor with the workers’ 
darticipation agreement negotiated with Solidarity. 

The picture is much the same above the enterprise 
svel. To be sure, in accord with the proposed reform, 
industrial associations—the severely criticized inter- 
ediate level of management—have been abolished. 
3ut voluntary groupings of enterprises—envisaged by 
e reform proposal if approved by the workers’ self- 
Zoverning bodies involved—have not been allowed, on 
the grounds that there is now no workers’ self-gov- 
2rnment. Instead, the ministers have been authorized to 
appoint commissioners (or plenipotentiaries) for groups 
of enterprises in areas where the reform proposal en- 
wisaged obligatory groupings (for example, in mining) as 


be formed.”4 

This measure has been widely interpreted as an at- 
tempt to maintain the old associations but under a dif- 
ferent name. Many former managers of associations 
ave been appointed as commissioners and are again 
supervising the same enterprises. Moreover, the per- 
sonnel previously in the associations’ offices are now 
Staffing the commissioners’ offices. Apparently, old 
abits are difficult to break. In practice, it would seem, 
erprise autonomy has been effectively limited, and 


2 associations may be returning through the back 
75 


At the central level, the “operational programs” (and 
the principle of direct administrative allocation of 
resources which they embody) are even more inimical 
to enterprise autonomy. The number of programs has 


2 iid. 
"The Beginning of the Reform: An Interview with the Commissioner for Economic 
Reform, Professor W. Baka,” ibid., No. 2, 1982, p. 1; and “The Next Few Months Will 
ide: An interview with Deputy Commissioner for Economic Reform, Professor 
2. Sadowski,” ibid., No. 5, p. 3. 
™ “The Next Few Months . .. ,” loc. cit. 
™ S. Lipinski, “Attention to the Back Door,” ibid, No. 5, 1982, p. 11 
7 *“The Next Few Months .. . .” loc. cit 


ell as in those where only voluntary groupings were to: 
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now been increased from 9 to 14, each under the com- 
mand of a special commissioner. They also involve large 
and important portions of the economy. In the plan for 
the first quarter of 1982, for example, more than 60 
percent of all available coal was earmarked for the 
operational programs, and during revision of the plan, 
this figure was increased. Here, too, it is feared that in 
practice, direct administrative commands, only in a new 
guise, are covering a large and increasing part of the 
economy.’7® 

Even at the planning level, enterprise autonomy has 
been circumscribed. An essential part of the proposed 
reform was to have been a lesser role for the annual 
plans—and their operative administrative commands— 
and a greater stress on five-year plans. But the introduc- 
tion of quarterly plans represents a move in the opposite 
direction—quarterly plans have not been seen in Poland 
since the Stalinist era. 

At all levels, therefore, it appears that the economic 
reform has not been introduced in practice—all official 
declarations to the contrary. Moreover, the administra- 
tive system that has been created under martial law 
does not seem compatible with economic reform in any 
meaningful sense. 


Conclusion 


From all indications, then, it seems that from an eco- 
nomic point of view, Poland’s present leaders have got 
themselves into a hopeless situation. The imposition of 
martial law and the return to a rule of terror will 
unavoidably lead to the resurrection of a neo-Stalinist 
economic system and thereby to dependence on exten- 
sive patterns of development. Far from helping to re- 
duce the economic crisis, martial law will aggravate it 
and prevent recovery for some years to come. 

In all likelihood, too, the political consequences of 
Poland’s economic crisis will be apparent for some time 
to come. Unless there is a major change in Poland’s 
party and government leadership and unless there is a 
complete reversal of policy, both political and 
economic, another decline in national product will be 
unavoidable in 1982, and a prolonged period of very 
low per capita income is likely to follow. Thus the polit- 
ical situation in Poland will remain potentially explo- 
sive. This, and Poland's inability to repay its hard- 
currency debts, will exert an adverse impact on East- 
West economic relations and on the world political situa- 
tion in general. The military crackdown of December 13 
may therefore continue to have very serious conse- 
quences, and not only for Poland. 

See ee a 
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Soviet Decision-Making 


and Poland 


By Richard D. Anderson, Jr. 


he declaration of martial law in December 1981 

by General Wojciech Jaruzelski culminated a 16- 

month search by the Soviet leadership for a way 
to restore control in Poland. While Jaruzelski’s crack- 
down had Polish domestic roots—including his personal 
ambitions—it also accomplished the objective that the 
Soviet leadership had had in mind since the late sum- 
mer of 1980. 

There is no evidence to suggest that the Soviet Polit- 
buro ever considered allowing events in Poland to take 
their own course, At the same time, signs do point to dif- 
ferences within the Politburo over how to bring the situa- 
tion in Poland under control. Initially, when strikes broke 
out in July 1980, Soviet leaders seemed confident that a 
firm stance by the Polish First Secretary, Edward 
Gierek, would end the labor unrest. But as the strikes 
spread throughout Poland, the prospects that Gierek 
could keep the lid on grew dimmer, especially since he 
also seemed no longer able to master the Polish Com- 
munist party apparatus. In these circumstances, by late 
August 1980 the Soviet Politburo was manifesting dif- 
ferences over how best to deal with the Polish problem. 

Some advocated the abandonment of Gierek and the 
installation of Stanislaw Kania as First Secretary of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party (PUWP) in the hope that 
Kania could successfully carry out a more flexible policy 
toward the free trade union Solidarity, whose existence 
had been ratified by the Polish Communist authorities 


Sc aera ar TTC 


Mr. Anderson is staff Specialist for defense policy to US 
Representative Les Aspin (D-Wis.). He has also worked 
as 4 professional staff member of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of the House Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence and as an analyst of Soviet military policy for 
the US Central Intelligence Agency. The author wishes 
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| under the Gdansk agreement of August 31, 1980. 
Kania’s backers in Moscow clearly did not intend flex 
ibility to result in a genuine accommodation with Soll 
darity. Rather, they viewed a confrontational policy asi 
temporarily unworkable option and thought that Ka f 
might accomplish a gradual restoration of control. | 

seemed preferable to them for domestic Polish autho 

ties to contain the situation rather than for the USSR 

engage in a direct military intervention. 
Nevertheless, it was not certain then—nor is it no - 

that the preferred strategy would work. Indeed, withil 


| 
; 
; 
i 


: 
in 


A 


months of Kania’s installation, even his supporters n 
Moscow began to concede that he lacked the politi 
strength to keep Solidarity effectively within the bound 


to which the Soviet Politburo had agreed at the time of 
Gierek’s ouster. There could be no turning back t 
Gierek or to one of his associates after his record ha 
been publicly brought into disrepute. This also discred- 
ited the Polish Communist party apparatus, so that— 
no matter who headed it—it was incapable of acting as 
reliable instrument of Soviet policy. Those Soviet leade . 
who were skeptical of Kania’s conciliatory line had few 
options left. One option which they did retain was Soviet 
military intervention. 


In fact, the Soviet Union undertook the costly prepara: 
tory process for intervention twice during the Polish 


"On Aug. 31, 1980, Pravda (Moscow) published a TASS dispatch on an article by Gus © 
Hall, General Secretary of the Communist Party of the United States. This dispatch 
contained not only the first mention in Pravda of “strikes” in Poland (as opposed to 
“unrhythmic labor”), but also the first statement blaming the existing leadership (i.e., 
Gierek) for the crisis. Thus, it implied that the Soviet leadership was giving up on Gierek. 

But not all Soviet leaders agreed. A. P. Kirilenko headed a Soviet delegation that met 
Gierek in the border town of Bialowieza. (The Washington Post, Sept. 5, 1980, and The — 
New York Times, Sept. 6, 1980. The Post story came from Moscow, and the Times story 
from Warsaw; and their sources were different.) Kirilenko urged firmness on Gierek. On 
Sept. 6, however, Gierek was replaced by Kania, who was associated with the Gdansk 
agreements that Gierek had Opposed. Kania, not Gierek, introduced the negotiators of the 
Gdansk agreements to the Polish Central Committee when it met to approve their work — 
(The New York Times, Sept. 8, 1980). In contrast to Kirilenko’s actions, Brezhnev 


immediately endorsed Kania by sending a telegram congratulating him on his election as 
First Secretary. 
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Soviet Decision-Making and Poland 


crisis. The USSR reached a state of near-readiness for 
intervention in December 1980 and again in March 
1981. (In this context, it should be remembered that the 
USSR does not maintain a ready capability for military 
intervention on the scale needed to control Poland. 
Preparations for such an intervention therefore require 
extensive preliminary mobilization of reservists as well 
as deployment of military units.) Both times, however, 
the heightened state of readiness was called off. 

To understand the motivations behind these deci- 
sions, it is essential to look closely at the actions of 
Leonid Brezhnev and his Politburo colleagues. Such an 
investigation suggests that individual Soviet leaders 
maneuvered to bring about decisions which they pre- 
ferred. Indeed, one gets the firm impression that in 
deciding what to do in Poland, the political leaders of 
the USSR were guided more by personal calculations 
about their own particular best interests—that is, by 
power relationships within the Politburo—than by con- 
siderations of international repercussions arising from 
their actions. 

Moreover, when intervention became an issue on the 
Politburo agenda, a factor was introduced which had 
probably figured less directly in more exclusively 
political decision-making, such as that relating to the 
ouster of Gierek. This factor is the Soviet military high 
command. According to established procedure, the 
commanders of Soviet Ground Forces would be con- 
sulted on the feasibility of invading Poland and, in all 
probability, on its advisability.2 From a careful reading of 
the Soviet press and a study of the unusual changes in 
high command assignments around the time when the 
Soviet Politburo was arriving at its decisions concerning 
Poland, it would appear that the Soviet military leader- 
ship played a complex role in the political decisions. 
This role differed in important respects from that which 
recent Western literature on Civil-military relations in the 
USSR might lead one to expect. 


Reshuffling the High Command 
on ne ees 


The most telling evidence of conflict in the Politburo 
over the military intervention in Poland is the thorough- 
going reshuffle of the Soviet Ground Forces high com- 


* “Before taking this or that decision on questions of military development, the Central 
Committee of the Party [and] the Politburo thoroughly st 
take counsel with the high command of the armed forces, with the most significant 
specialists.” M. G. Sobolev et al ; Partiynopoliticheskaya rabota v Sovetskikh 


"wooruehennykh Silakh (Party-Political Work in the Soviet Armed Forces) Moscow 
voyenizdat, 1974, p. 103 ; 


udy the situation in the army and 


fleet 


University Press, 1979 


mand which took place in December 1980 and Janua@ 
1981. Ground Forces divisions would have the chief ro 
in any operation to subdue Poland. The divisions of th 
service are subordinated to 20 territorial commands 
called “military districts” inside the USSR and “groug 
of forces” in East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakig 
and Hungary (see map on p. 23). Each district or grougl 
is led by a commander. Of his deputies, the senior on | 
is not the first deputy for military operations but the ded 
uty who bears the title of “member of the military cou 
cil and chief of the political directorate.” In the tw 
months under discussion, six generals commanding 
districts or groups, four generals heading political direc 
torates, and three higher-ranking generals of the 
Ground Forces were reassigned—a total of 13 com 
mand changes (see Table 1). 

These changes were not routine. Soviet military regu 
lations do not provide for periodic turnover at this tod 
level of command. Furthermore, the reassigned gen¥ 
erals had had quite varied tenures in their commands# 
The two with the longest tenure had served 13 years irt 
their posts as of November 1980, while the two with the 
shortest tenure had served only two years.3 

Location and timing connect the transfers to the 
Polish crisis. Of the 10 top posts in the five command 
bordering on Poland, five changed hands. This rate of 
turnover in two months was three times the average an- 
nual turnover for all posts at the military district level or 
higher during 1970-76 (the most recent period for 
which statistics have been compiled).4 The reassign- 
ments started as the mobilization of ground forces 
around Poland was nearing its peak. On December i 
the US government announced that Soviet mobilization 
had reached full readiness to invade (an announcement. 
that was probably premature).° The first reassignment 
transfer became public knowledge on December 4.6 
The general in question was Ye. F. lvanovskiy, trans- 


ee 


31. G. Paviovskiy and S, P. Vasyagin took their posts at the head of the Ground Forces 
in late 1967. V. |. Petrov went to the China frontier in December 1978, at which time he 
and two other generals were congratulated by Brezhnev on their promotions. D. T. Yazov 
took command in Czechoslovakia on Jan. 16, 1979. See US Central Intelligence Agency, 
Directory of USSR Ministry of Defense and Armed Forces Officials, CR 80-11888, 
Washington, DC, April 1980; and Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow), Dec. 29, 1978. 

* The rate for 1970-76 is calculated from a table in Timothy Colton, Commanders, 
Commissars and Civilian Authority, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979, 

PP. 182-83. Colton, it should be noted, includes posts above the military district level. 
These posts change hands less frequently. Thus, the comparison overstates the 
unusualness of the transfers around Poland in 1980-81. The overstatement is offset, 


however, by Colton’s inclusion of turnover due to death and illness, which did not figure in 
the transfers near Poland in 1980-81. 


5 The New York Times, Dec. 8, 1980, 

* East German party chief Erich Honecker held a reception for the departing commander 
the Group of Soviet Forces, Germany, Ye. F. lvanovskiy and his successor, General 

M. M. Zaytsev, on Dec. 4, 1980. See Petr Kruzhin and Bruce Porter, “New Soviet 


Commander Takes Over in East Germany,” Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 464/80, 
Dec. 5, 1980. 
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; Table 1: Key Transfers in Soviet High Command, December 1980-January 1981 


Post vacated (last mention in post)? 
Commander-in-Chief, Ground Forces 


of Army |. G. Paviovskiy 
(Dec. 2, 1980) 


§ 
of Army S. P. Vasyagin 


1. of Army Ye. F. lvanovskiy 


(Dec. 12, 1980°) 


Chief, Political Directorate, Ground Forces 


Commander-in-Chief, Group of Soviet Forces 


New post (first mention in post)? 


Main Inspectorate (Dec. 9, 1980) 
Main Inspectorate (Dec. 18, 1980°) 


Commander, Belorussian Military District 


in Germany—GSFG (Dec. 4, 1980°) (Dec. 14, 1980) 

Gen. D. T. Yazov Commander, Central Group of Forces Commander, Central Asian Military District 
(in Czechoslovakia) (Jan 9, 1981) 

. Gen. M. M. Zaytsev Commander, Belorussian Military District Commander, GSFG (Dec. 4, 1980°) 


of Army V. |. Petrov (China border command) 
of Army V. L. Govorov 
(Nov. 21, 1980) 

. Gen. P. G. Lushev 


j. Gen. V. F. Arapov First Deputy Chief, Political Directorate, 
North Caucasus Military District 
Gen. G. Borisov (Unknown) 


Gen. M. D. Popkov 
Military District 
1. Gen. |. A. Gubin 


1. Gen. |. S. Mednikov 
(Jan. 16, 1981) 


Commander, Moscow Military District 


Commander, Central Asian Military District 


Chief, Political Directorate, Central Asian 


Chief, Political Directorate, Baltic Military 
District (Dec. 26, 1980) 
Chief, Political Directorate, GSFG 


Commander-in-Chief, Ground Forces 
(Dec. 2, 1980) 

(China border command) 
(Dec. 27, 1980°) 

Commander, Moscow Military District 
(Dec. 11, 1980) 

Chief, Political Directorate, Central Asian 
Military District (Jan. 9, 1981) 

Commander, Central Group of Forces 
(Jan. 14, 1981) 

Chief, Political Directorate, Ground Forces 
(Jan. 15, 1981) 

Chief, Political Directorate, GSFG 
(Feb. 20, 1981) 

Chief, Political Directorate, Baltic Military 
District (Mar. 17, 1981) 


Except where noted, the date given is the date of publication of information specifically identifying the officer in the post at an event on the preceding day 

Occupancy of the post is to be inferred by the place of the officer in question among signers of an obituary published on the indicated date 

The specific day on which GDR leader Erich Honecker met with the departing and succeeding commanders-in-chief of the GSFG. 

'Govorov's post was to be inferred by his place among signers of an obituary on the indicated date. However, Lushev's appointment to Govorov’s former post by at least Dec. 10, and 
ov's vacating by Dec. 11 of the post that Govorov was to occupy, strongly suggest that the latter's new assignment took place no later than Dec. 11 


RCES: Daily issues of Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow) for the period in question, plus ADN International Service in German (East Berlin), Dec. 5, 1980, as trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 


ce, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC), Dec. 5, 1980, p. E/1. 


red from commander in East Germany to the head- 
arters of the Belorussian Military District. The highest- 
king officer involved in the transfers was General I. 
. Pavilovskiy, commander of the Ground Forces and 
eputy minister of defense. His last public act was 
2ported on December 2.” General V. |. Petrov replaced 
and was already in Moscow on December 10. Gen- 
al V. L. Govorov succeeded Petrov in the command 
2 latter had held on the China border, and General P. 
i. Lushev assumed Govorov’s command in Moscow 


7? Paviovskiy was among the deputy defense ministers seeing off Defense Minister D. F. 
istinov at the airport for his trip to a Bucharest conference of Warsaw Pact defense 
‘inisters. Krasnaya zvezda, Dec. 2, 1980. 

"® Lushev attended the Moscow Military District party conference instead of Govorov on 
wc. 10. ibid., Dec. 11, 1980. Govorov had been transferred to Petrov's China border 
ommand, where his presence was first noted when he attended the party conference at 
ar East Military District headquarters—but not as the district commander. See ibid., 
ec. 27, 1980. Petrov signed the obituary of General V. M. Mikhalkin (ibid., Dec. 12, 
980) in the spot reserved for the Ground Forces commander. 

Although Petrov's assignment to a command covering at least part of the China border 
fas never made public by the Soviets, his name appeared as author of an article on 
Military service in the Far East and Transbaykal districts. Ibid., Mar. 9, 1979. Since the 
jammander of a district normally signs such articles when they concern a single district, 
fetrov's signature indicated that he commanded both. His assignment to the China border 


Military District. Paviovskiy’s deputy for political affairs, 
General S. P. Vasyagin was relieved sometime between 
the 11th and the 18th of December, and other changes 
continued until late January 1981.° 

Each of the five primary beneficiaries of these re- 
assignments had a tie to Brezhnev. Petrov had enjoyed 
the unique honor of being received personally by 
Brezhnev, according to Krasnaya zvezda, on the occa- 
sion of his assignment to the new China frontier com- 
mand in December 1978.'° Govorov had spent the pre- 


was confirmed when he was elected as a deputy to the Supreme Soviet trom 
Irkutsk. Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, devyatiy sozyv (Deputies of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, Ninth Convocation), Moscow, |zdatel’stvo “Izvestiya Sovetov Deputatov 
Trudyashchikhsya SSSR,” 1979, p. 349 

Govorov's posting to this China border command was finally confirmed by the Soviets 
See XXVi s“yezd Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza: stenograficheskly otchet 
(26th Congress of the CPSU: Stenographic Record), Vol. 3, Moscow, Politizdat, 1961, 
p. 332 

% Vasyagin signed the obituary of General Mikhaikin in the spot for the deputy 
commander of the Ground Forces. Krasnaya zvezda, Dec. 12, 1980. He signed the 
obituary of General S. A. Andryushenko after Paviovskiy, probably indicating he nad been 
made a “military consultant” to the Minister of Defense. ibid., Dec. 18, 1980 

1° Krasnaya zvezda, Dec. 29, 1978. To my knowledge, this is the only instance where 
Brezhnev figured publicly in the announcement of rmulitary appowmtments 
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vious eight years in Moscow, where he would have 
developed close personal ties with the political general 
K. S. Grushevoy, who had been Brezhnev’s family friend 
for at least 45 years—a friendship emphasized by 
Krasnaya zvezda.!! General M. M. Zaytsev, who took 
over the plum of Soviet regional commands when he 
moved to East Germany, had first reached the level of 
military district commander in 1976, after Brezhnev’s 
installation of D. F. Ustinov as the Minister of Defense.12 
Lushev, the new Moscow Military District commander, 
and General M. D. Popkov, the new Ground Forces 
political deputy, were plucked from the obscurity of the 
Central Asian Military District. The party kharakteristika, 
which, according to Procedure, would be Prepared in 


" Ibid., Feb. 5, 198) This article is interesting not only because it mentioned that 


arusnevoy had worked with Brezhnev's father but also because Grushevoy emphasized in 
it Brezhnev's readiness to forgive mistakes. 

‘2 Six of the 20 military districts and groups of forces changed hands in 1976, in the 
wake of Ustinov's appointment in April Among the officers Promoted at the time were 
Zaytsev, Petrov, and V. A Belikov 
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Some of the officers with ties to General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev whd@ 
benefited from an unusual reshuffling of Soviet commands in late 1 980 
and early 1981, clockwise, from lower left: General of the Army V. |. 
Petrov, who became Commander of Soviet Ground Forces; Col. Gen. 

V. L. Govorov, who succeeded Petrov in a major command along the 
Chinese border; Col. Gen. M. M. Zaytsev, who became Commander-in- | 
Chief of the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany; and Col. Gen. P. G. 
Lushev, who became Commander of the Moscow Military District. 


| 


—Sovfoto, Sovetskiy voin, Znamenonosets, and Sovetskiy voii 


connection with their promotions, would thus have bee 
signed by D. A. Kunayev, First Secretary of the Com 
munist Party in Kazakhstan and a Brezhnev protégé 
who runs Brezhnev’s old political fief there.13 

The most striking difference between the winners and 
the losers in the reshuffle was that the losers had no 
recently had a beneficial intervention by Brezhnev i 
their careers. Prominent losers were Pavlovskiy and 
Vasyagin, both in the same posts for 13 years; and 
lvanovskiy and his political deputy, General |. S. Med 
nikov, in Germany since 1972 and 1971, respectively. 
lvanovskiy’s loss of Status equalled Zaytsev’s gain when§ 
they exchanged Belorussia and East Germany, ands 
Mednikov similarly lost ground to General |. S. Gubin,} 


a 


‘3 Popkov missed the Ground Forces conference, where the deputy chief of the political 
rectorate spoke instead. Ibid., Dec. 27, 1980. Popkov was first mentioned as being in 

S new post in an account of a party conference of the Kiev Military District. Ibid., 

Jan. 15, 1981, Kunayev’s ties to Brezhnev are treated in Michel Tatu, Power in the 
Kremlin, New York, Viking Press, 1970, pp. 514-15, 


di 
hi 


st Germany for that of the Baltic Military District.’ 
These signs of patronage might not seem especially 
arked when compared to patronage for political posts. 
must be remembered, however, that we know little or 
hing about the assignments of military commanders 
ore they reach the military district level. Also, political 
tronage in military promotions has to be different 
m patronage in civilian organizations, for politicians 
ually do not have the experience of heading military 
ganizations. Thus, the chain of associations in posts 
m oblast to republic to all-Union level—so visible 
ithin the Soviet political elite—does not manifest itself 
the same way between the political leaders and the 
ilitary high command and possibly is not as important 
1 military careers. 


*reparing for Intervention 


UE EEE EEUU 


That this pattern of winners and losers was not coinci- 
jental is strongly suggested by a combination of con- 
iderations. To begin with, postings at the military 
listrict level and above presumably are on the nomen- 
Jatura of the Central Committee, so it would follow that 
he series of reassignments grew out of Politburo deci- 
jons. Moreover, there is at least circumstantial 
idence that the personnel actions were related to 
fecisions concerning Poland—specifically, to the deci- 


whom he exchanged the political directorate of | 
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sions to mobilize for a military intervention and then to | 
refrain from intervening. 

The peak of readiness attained in December 1980 
necessarily followed a period of preparations—calling 
up reservists, deploying their units out of garrison, 
assembling civilian trucks, providing refresher training, 
and bringing war reserve equipment to readiness for 
use. We have no way of knowing how long this process 
took, but American officials commenced briefing 
reporters about military preparations along the Polish 
frontier during the last week in November.!® Logically, 


14 Krasnaya zvezda, Dec. 14, 1980. The command in East Germany is unique among 
the Soviet military districts and groups of forces in rating the title of “commander-in-chief’ 
instead of plain “commander.” It has been a stepping stone to higher posts for men such 
as Marshals Grechko and Kulikov 

f Forces 


Mednikov last appeared as chief of the political directorate of the Soviet Groug 


in Germany at a party conference of the group where he was severely criticized. Ibid 
Jan. 16, 1981. However, his transfer to the Baltic Military District was not disclosed until 
the Mar. 17, 1981, issue of Krasnaya zvezda. Gubin first appeared in East Germany at a 
meeting celebrating ties with East Germany's National People’s Army (NVA). See ibid., 
Feb. 20, 1981. However, Mednikov’s transfer followed shortly or even immediately after 
the earlier party conference. Kommunist Vooruzhénnykh Sil (Moscow), No. 4 

February 1981, p. 95, records that Mednikov's deputy gave the main report at a meeting 
This journal was ss on Feb. 1 


of the military council sometime in January sent to pre 


Mednikov’s transfer must have occurred between the 16th and 31st of January 

15 The first briefings came during the week of Nov. 23-30, 1980. The New York Times 
reported on Nov. 27 that “officials said that Soviet forces along the border with Poland 
had conducted maneuvers and that armored equipment had been fueled and kept more 
ready for operations than usual.” However, at this time a press spokesman for the US 
Department of State said: “We don't see any evidence that any Soviet troop action Is 
29, 1980, and The Washingtor 


The Wall Street 


imminent.” See also the Baltimore Sun, Nov Post, 
Dec. 2, 1980. By Dec 


Journal (New York, NY), Dec. 3, 1980 


2, extensive preparations had been revealed See 


Apparent losers in the shake-up of Soviet military commands in late 1980 and early 1981, from left to right: General 
of the Army Ye. F. Ivanovskiy, who was transferred from the command of the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany to 
the headquarters of the Belorussian Military District; General of the Army I. G. Pavlovskiy, removed as commander 
of the Ground Forces; and Col. Gen. S. P. Vasyagin, removed as chief of the Political Directorate of the Ground 
Forces. 


—Neues Deutschland, Sovtoto, and Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, vos’moy sozyv (Deputies of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, Eighth Session), Moscow, izdatel’stvo “Izvestiya Sovetov Deputatov Trudyashchiknsya SSSA,” 1970. 
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the US government must have received evidence of the 
preparations before starting such briefings, and a Soviet 
decision to mobilize must have preceded the first ob- 
servable signs of military preparations. By this reason- 
ing, the date of the Soviet decision must have been no 


later than mid-November. This supposition is supported 


by signs in the Soviet press that intervention was being 


discussed and that the issue was causing conflict. On 


November 17, a Pravda article on the Russian civil war 


contained the following: “differences of opinion between 
the commander-in-chief and the commands of the 
fronts” had been resolved in favor of “mobilization . . . 
urgent measures for strengthening the army.”?© There 
are, of course, arguments for and against reading state- 
ments on historical matters as applicable to contem- 
porary politics. However, it is undeniable that one ad- 
vantage of historical material for political figures making 
an appeal for allies in a factional conflict is that the publi- 
cation of an article on party history is hardly sufficient 
grounds for an accusation of factionalism. Furthermore, 
the November 17 article contained fairly obvious con- 
temporary analogies: Brezhnev is commander-in- 
chief’? and “fronts” are what military district head- 
quarters would become in a combat operation.}8 

The Pravda article, if it did indeed have relevance to 
the mobilization that soon became noticeable around 
Poland, did not intimate whether the commander-in- 
chief had overcome the opposition of the front com- 
manders or they had overcome his. However, there 
were other signs. On November 14, an obituary for a 
deputy minister of defense appeared in Pravda without 
the signature of Party Secretary Mikhail Suslov. This was 
the first time in years that his name had not been affixed 
to the obituary of an officer of this rank.19 Just as strik- 
ing, the names of the heads of the two Central Commit- 
tee departments most deeply involved in Oversight of 
military affairs appeared among the deputy ministers of 
defense instead of immediately after the first deputy 
ministers and ahead of the other deputy ministers, as is 
usual.*° It seemed that they and Suslov had suffered 
some kind of political setback. 

On November 16, furthermore, D. D. Lelyushenko, a 
retired general of World War || fame, published an arti- 


Stare ee en er 


'® Pravda, Nov. 17, 1980 

Brezhnev’s title of Supreme Commander-in-Chi 

then first deputy chief of the Main Political Director 
No. 10, 1977, p. 10 


ef was first disclosed by G. V. Sredin, 
ate, in Voyenniy vestnik (Moscow), 
** A “front” in the Soviet military organization is the equivalent of an “army group” in the 


US Army, ie. a headquarters commanding two or more armies. 
"* Obituary of General N. N Alekseyev 
20 T 

The eads respectively of the Administrative 
kin was in his regular place in the 
covered it in the Obituary of General 
980, and Jan. 14, 1981. 


earlier obituary of General M. N Chistyakov and re 


D. S. Leonov. Cr Krasnaya 2vezda, Sept. 17, 1 


cle in Krasnaya zvezda on the 1920 Polish-Soviet wat 
Normally, this war is mentioned only in passing in th 
Soviet press, since it is awkward to discuss past war 
with countries whose present relations with the USSI 
are close. Consequently, the very publication of the arti 
cle probably reflected a more somber assessment of th 
Polish situation by at least a part of the Soviet hierarchy 
If the article did represent the views of just one faction 
the author was a good choice as public spokesman. Hi 
prestige would tend to shield him from retribution j 
what he said turned out to be at odds with the eventua 
decision. His post was largely ceremonial; thus, little 
would be gained by bureaucratic retaliation against him 
At any rate, Lelyushenko’s comments on the 1920 situa 
tion were pertinent to the 1980 crisis in Poland. He 
summarized his point of view with a quotation from V. | 
Lenin: “War with Poland is forced upon us.’’2! 

Lelyushenko’s article did not contain internal evidence 
to reveal on whose behalf it had been written. Although 
experience suggests that a general writing in Krasnaya 
Zvezda is a spokesman for other generals, this rule is not 
firm enough to exclude the possibility that in this in- 
stance General Lelyushenko might have been voicing 
Brezhnev’s views. Brezhnev’s activities in late Novem- 
ber, however, seem inconsistent with his favoring in- 
tervention in Poland. 

One of the classic uses of diplomacy is to influence a 
domestic debate by scheduling meetings with foreign- 
ers carefully chosen to supply information favorable to 
one side of the debate, and Brezhnev’s diplomacy at 
this time tended to stress the potential costs of an in- 
tervention. On November 26, he met Senator Charles 
Percy, soon to be chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the US Senate, who intimated that the 
new Reagan administration had authorized him to con- 
vey its interest in reviving negotiations on arms control, 
suspended when President Jimmy Carter withdrew the 
SALT II treaty from ratification Procedures in response 
to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Percy explicitly 
warned that an invasion of Poland would shatter any 
hope for new agreements.22 Also in late November, 
Brezhnev confirmed that he would visit India. The inva- 
sion of Afghanistan was creating internal and diplomatic 
difficulties for the Indians, and Brezhnev could count on 
them to complain about the continuing presence of 
Soviet troops there in preparatory discussions for his 
OSE 

71 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1980. 

22 Senator Percy traveled to Moscow on the pretext of a “personal invitation” from then 
US Ambassador Thomas J. Watson. The Soviet decision for Brezhnev to receive him was a 
Sudden one. Percy had only two hours’ notice. The New York Times, Nov. 27, 1980. The 
next day Percy met Defense Minister Ustinov and told him: “If, for instance, anything 


happened in Poland with the use of force, probably in our lifetime no major agreements 
would be possible.” The Washington Star, Nov. 28, 1980. 
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hen First Secretary Stanislaw Kania addresses a December 1980 Plenum of the Central Committee of the Polish | 


Jnited Workers’ Party in Warsaw. 


jisit.23 Since Soviet military propaganda had referred to 
Afghanistan and Poland as part of a Western imperialist 
yIncers movement, such complaints would have in- 
vitable overtones regarding Poland in Soviet minds. 
Diplomacy has been a touchy subject between Soviet 
litical and military leaders over the years. For exam- 
ale, the late Marshal A. A. Grechko, as Defense 
Minister, regularly differed with Brezhnev over the 
elative weight of diplomacy and military power in bring- 
ng Western states to see the virtues of détente.** In the 
sontext of past disagreements over diplomacy, it is 
noteworthy that Krasnaya zvezda chose to warn of the 
‘isks of diplomacy while Brezhnev engaged in his round 
of meetings. The newspaper cited Friedrich Engels as 


he authority for the view that “military movements are | 
| sums up the consensus.*” To achieve his wishes, given 


Not to be subordinated to the wishes and plans of diplo- 
mats, but to their own rules which cannot be violated 
without endangering the whole expedition.” *° Krasnaya 
7vezda also reported a speech by General M. M. Kozlov, 
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a long-time associate of Marshal V. G. Kulikov, 
mander of the Warsaw Pact forces. At a ceremony 
where Kulikov was the senior officer present, v de 
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The juxtaposition of Brezhnevs meeti 
tary complaints about diplomacy Is not mean 
gest that hopes control nego yn 
cern about Indian sensitivities were majo 
Soviet deliberations over Poland. Rather, the argum 
is that diplomacy was Brezhnev’'s means oO | 
Politburo supporters to resist pressures for intervention 
Such signals were necessary because of E in 
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tions on controversial issues. It Is 
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his low-profile manner, he needs some indirect method 
of communicating what he really wants. 

Thus, the mid-November decision to mobilize may not 
have represented an outright defeat for Brezhnev. In- 
stead, it may have been his way of satisfying the 
generals and worried Politburo members who were 
using Kania’s evident weakness to make a case for a 
shift to a tougher policy, while Brezhnev mobilized a 
countervailing body of opinion. 


Reversing Course 


Whatever the give and take inside the Politburo, the 
first days of December brought a series of concerted 
moves which defused the pressure for intervention. On 
December 1, a Polish party plenum which had been ex- 
pected to install reform Communists on the Politburo 
wound up strengthening the hand of conservatives in- 
stead.*® On the same day, Soviet Minister of Defense 
Ustinov went to a meeting of Warsaw Pact defense 
ministers in Bucharest that lasted until December 3. 
The tenor of the discussions at the meeting was such 
that TASS reports about it used the standard formulas 
indicating discord: “in a businesslike atmosphere . . . in 
the spirit of friendship and mutual understanding.” 29 
There is no way of determining whether Ustinov sided 
with the Czechoslovaks and East Germans, who were 
for intervention, or with the Hungarians and Romanians, 
who were not,3° but it is suggestive that while the 
defense ministers argued in Bucharest, the Romanian 
foreign minister, Stefan Andrei, flew to Moscow for a 
meeting with Brezhnev on December 2. Brezhnev pre- 
sumably heard the Romanian reiterate President 


$$ 


all Observers are watching to see if the reformist faction is strengthened by the 


inclusion of such men as Tadeusz Fiszbach, the party chief in Gdansk, or Mieczyslaw 
Rakowski, the editor of the weekly magazine Polityka.” The Washington Post, 

Dec. 1, 1980. Instead, two conservatives, Mieczyslaw Moczar and Tadeusz Grabski, were 
added to the Politburo. Fiszbach received only nonvoting status, and Rakowski was not 
moved up at all, Kania disguised the Import of these moves by ousting four former Gierek 
Supporters who may have been hard-liners but were discredited in Soviet eyes. 

*9 Krasnaya zvezda, Dec. 4, 1980. 

*© The Romanian attitude can be described as one of disapproval and anxiety over both 
the reform movement and the Possibility of intervention in Poland. On a state visit to the 
Scandinavian countries in November 1980, President Ceausescu stated during press 
interviews that the Polish problems should be resolved b 


y the Poles themselves and Polish 
Political forces, primarily 


the PUWP. See Radio Free Europe Research (Munich), 
Romania/17, Nov. 25, 1980 The Hungarians indicated that Polish problems should be 
solved by Poles and publicly merely praised the efficacy of their own economic reforms 
The Czechoslovak leadership was most vocal in condemning the Polish reform | 
movement and early on drew parallels to 1968. A good example of the Czechoslovak 


ad characteristics of a 
(247, Oct. 20, 1980. The East Germans strongly 
are, for example, the Pravda report on Kania's 


' Pravda, Oct. 7, } 


Nicolae Ceausescu’s long-standing objections to Sovi 
intervention in Eastern Europe. Brezhnev was able 
provide assurances sufficient at least to bri 
Ceausescu to Moscow for a Warsaw Pact summit th 
convened without prior announcement on December 
Whether Brezhnev could already guarantee that t 
summit decision would be against intervention 
whether he urged Ceausescu’s attendance so that th 
anti-intervention case would be strongly represented 
a matter of conjecture.?! 

Meanwhile, measures were being taken to assure th 
outcome of the Warsaw Pact summit. As indicate 
earlier, the reshuffle of military commanders had begu 
with lvanovskiy’s recall on December 4. The removal 
Pavlovskiy and thus the other immediate changes (i 
volving Petrov, Govorov, and Lushev) may have bee 
decided at the same time—that is, about December 2.3 
Furthermore, the Soviet participants in the summi 
meeting were chosen from among the opponents of in 
tervention. Party Secretary Suslov was included despit 
his setback at the time of the decision to mobilize. | 
contrast, Party Secretary Andrey Kirilenko was ex. 
cluded, even though he had been playing an active role 
in East European affairs. In early September, he had 
secretly met Polish leader Gierek in a last ditch effort to 
overturn the just-signed Gdansk agreement, which 
opened the way for establishment of Solidarity. In Oc- 
tober he had visited Czechoslovakia, where officials 
were urging Soviet intervention in Poland.33 

As a result of these efforts, the Moscow summit en- 
dorsed a political solution to the Polish crisis, encom- 
Passing support for the Polish Communist party. By im- 
plication, external military intervention was rejected. 


Sense 


3! There appears to have been some waffling on the part of the Romanian government 
with respect to the Polish crisis, but Ceausescu had boycotted similar summits before the 
intervention in Czechoslovakia, in which Romanian forces did not participate. Moreover, 
there are reports that Ceausescu agreed to attend the Warsaw Pact summit in Moscow 
three days after Andrei’s meeting with Brezhnev only on the assurance that the final 
communique would be mild. Certainly, Ceausescu at the summit joined Hungary and 
Bulgaria in arguing against military intervention, and Romania’s opposition to intervention 
in Poland became firmer after the summit. See The New York Times, Dec. 14, 1980; 

The Washington Star, Dec. 18, 1980; and Newsweek (New York, NY), Dec. 15, 1980. 

It would seem, however, that the issue of whether to intervene in Poland or not still 
remained open when Brezhnev met Andrei. On the same day that this meeting took place, 
the Czechoslovak and East German premiers met, presumably to coordinate the 
arguments for invasion that they presented at the Moscow summit. That such was the 
Purpose of their meeting is reinforced by the timing of the announcement of their intention 
to confer. The announcement came on November 27, the day after Brezhnev's discussion 
with Percy. See The New York Times, Nov. 28, 1980. 

*2 The likelihood that Pavlovskiy’s ouster came during the first days of December, rather 
ork after the Moscow summit on December 5, is suggested by a curious omission. When 
Ustinov left Moscow for Bucharest, the press listed by name Paviovskiy and the other 
deputy ministers of defense who accompanied Ustinov to the airport. When Ustinov 
returned, the names of deputy ministers who met him were not given. Cf. Krasnaya 
Zvezda, Dec. 2 and 4, 1980. 


*3 On Kirilenko’s efforts in Poland, see fn. 1. His trip to Czechoslovakia is reported in 
Pravda, Oct. 23-26, 1980, 
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It is obviously possible to argue that the decision at 
e@ Moscow summit did not represent a change of 
yurse. According to some analysts, the mobilization 
‘ound Poland was never intended to be a preparation 
r an actual military intervention. Instead, the troop 
“ovements were part of a plan to increase political 
essure on the Polish leadership. 
While one cannot eliminate such a possibility entirely, 
variety of considerations weigh against it. Before the 
arsaw Pact summit on December 5, East German offi- 
als had been directed to brief Western journalist Tad 
Zulc to expect invasion by the end of December.** At 
nat juncture, to be sure, the Szulc interview could have 
een a step in a pressure campaign, but East German 
icials repeated essentially the same information after 
ve Moscow summit, when doing so would no longer 
ave served such a purpose. Specifically, they told a 
festern correspondent that the Soviet leadership had 
onsidered intervention in late November only to reject 
—exactly the timing suggested by the ouster of Pavlov- 
kiy, Brezhnev's diplomacy, and the moves preparatory 
» the Moscow summit.35 Furthermore, a Polish general 
ho defected in August 1981 said that Soviet forces 
vere ordered to be ready to move by December 15.°*° It 
as also been suggested that the Soviets were in fact 
ot ready to move when the Moscow summit 
onvened.37 Yet the buildup around Poland would have 


™ The Washington Star, Dec. 7, 1980 
38 The New York Times, Dec. 24, 1980 
% The Washington Post, Dec. 28, 1981 
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been politically more convincing if the summit had been | 
timed to coincide with completion of military prepara- 
tions. Thus, the Moscow summit looks more like an ef- 
fort to prevent a decision in favor of invasion than a con- 
certed pressure campaign to exploit the military threat. 

The signs of political disagreement likewise weaken 
the argument that the Soviets were attempting to build 
pressure on the Poles rather than actually getting ready 
for intervention. The supposition of disagreement Is 
reinforced by the subsequent lukewarm endorsement of 
the Moscow summit decisions by the Soviet Politburo. 
This suggests that some members of the leadership 
thought that the decisions adopted there were inade- 
quate. If the idea had been to intimidate, why confuse 
the message? On the other hand, if the Soviets had 
some kind of “good cop, bad cop” strategy in mind, why 
be so indirect about it? Finally, the most telling flaw in 
the proposition that the Soviets intended to apply only 
political pressure is that it does not account for the sud- 
den reassignment of top commanders. 

A more plausible interpretation is that Brezhnev had 
indeed suffered a setback during the decision to 
mobilize; however, he may have camouflaged it by go- 


37 The Washington Post and The New York Times, Jan. 2, 1981 
Aspir The 


on a report from US Congressman Les igh Aspin did not say so publicly, it 


known that one factor behind his analysis is the Soviet tendency to ex 
invasion force before using it.” The Times further noted that “some 
government “agree with Mr. Aspir 

38 See Pravda, Dec. 12, 1980. The usual formula is to approve the activity { delegatior 
headed by Brezhnev “completely and in full” (tse/ikom / polnost'yu), a phrase absent frorr 


the Politburo endorsement of the Moscow summit 


4 summit meeting of leaders of Warsaw Pact countries convened in Moscow on December 5, 1980, to consider 
events in Poland. The Soviet delegation, including Defense Minister D. F. Ustinov, Premier N. A. Tikhonov, Presi- 
dent and CPSU General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, the late CPSU Secretary M. A. Sus/ov, and Foreign Minister A. 
A. Gromyko are seated along the rear wall. At the far right is Romanian leader Nicolae Ceausescu, whose attend- 


lance may have lent weight to those opposing a military intervention in Poland at that time. 


— TASS via Sovtoto 
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ing along gracefully with the decision. As indicated 
earlier, the mobilization decision appears to have cost 
him some control over the press and the temporary 
downgrading of two officials (the party's defense over- 
seers) long associated with him. It is hard to explain why 
Brezhnev would want these developments. Far more 
plausible is the proposition that Kirilenko backed 
generals pressing for intervention in Poland and that 
Pravda’s suggestion that they had overcome Brezhnev's 
opposition represented an effort to capitalize on a polit- 
ical victory. 


Mobilization Problems 


The reason for Brezhnev’s resurgence probably lies in 
a factor that was not known in the West until February 
1981. A correspondent in Moscow received a report of 
extraordinary disorders accompanying the mobilization 
in the Carpathian Military District, one of three along the 
Polish frontier. Reservists called up for the crisis had 
supposedly deserted in numbers too large to punish, 
and units had moved back and forth in a disorganized 
fashion.°° If true, this report explains much. The 
troubles would strengthen the hand of political leaders 
opposed to invasion, since the Soviet army’s ability to 
defeat Polish resistance would be lowered if its troops 
were unreliable. The troubles would also discredit some 
advocates of invasion. Pavlovskiy was personally ac- 
countable for mobilization readiness of the Ground 
Forces. While various Politburo members might defend 
him if Brezhnev objected to his having counseled an in- 
vasion of Poland, he could not expect defenders if he 
was seen to have neglected the mobilization system. 

Reports of mobilization problems in the Soviet armed 
forces should obviously be treated with some skep- 
ticism; nevertheless, there is adequate confirmation 
from official Soviet sources that something went wrong. 
In late December, Krasnaya zvezda Stepped up its at- 
tention to military readiness. While Criticisms of readi- 
Ness are routine in this military newspaper, the criti- 
cisms become directed at a higher rank of officers and 
more important institutions when something is partic- 
ularly amiss. On January 7, 1981, an account was pub- 
lished of a conference at which the Minister of Defense 
made recommendations for improving the “quality of 
work of the General Staff and the whole central ap- 
paratus” of the armed forces. Although the report of the 
meeting was fairly bland, this kind of blandness often 
conceals quite sharp exchanges, and the Chief of the 
General Staff was quoted as conceding that “we will 


have to sharply raise the level of all organizational worl 
the efficiency and operativeness of all comman 
echelons.” 4° 

A week later, Krasnaya zvezda carried a sharp c 
tique of the top-level command in the Group of Sovie 
Forces in Germany. The main speaker at the party co 
ference there was reported to have blamed “seriou 
deficiencies in the work of the military councils” fa 
various shortcomings, including the failure of “half of th 
battalions and one third of the companies” to maintai 
top readiness.*! Because military councils are founc 
only at army, military district, and higher headquarter 
this remark was in effect a personal attack on Ivano 
skiy, who had been reassigned in December, and o 
Mednikov, the political officer and “member of the mili 
tary council” whose reassignment followed within twe 
weeks. 

The criticisms in Krasnaya zvezda appeared mainly i 
reports on party conferences at military district head 
quarters, which are customarily held in December. This 
time, however, a second round of conferences took 
place in January, to prepare for the 26th Congress o 
the CPSU. Brezhnev’s reassignment of command per. 
sonnel had paved the way for the voicing of unusuall 
sharp criticisms at these meetings. Normally, when 
party conferences at military headquarters reveal fe 
shortcomings, Soviet sources tend to raise Suspicion o 
collusion between commander and political deputy to 
conceal shortcomings for which both are answerable. 42 
The series of reassignments had the effect of putting 
every operational commander around Poland in har- 
ness with a new political deputy.43 Trust sufficient for 
collusion takes time to form. If Brezhnev wanted to un- 


————— 


“© Krasnaya zvezda, Jan. 7, 1981. 

41 Ibid., Jan. 16, 1981. 

42 See, e.g., Maj. Gen. A. Overchuk, “Party Conference,” Kommunist Vooruzhénnykh Sil, 
No. 21, November 1976, pp. 43-51. Collusion between commanders and political 
deputies is a major theme in Timothy Colton’s Commanders, Commissars and Civilian 
Authority. 

*° Of the five Soviet commands bordering on Poland—the Group of Soviet Forces in 
Germany, the Central Group of Forces in Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic, Belorussian, and 
Carpathian military districts—only the last escaped turnover in commander and/or chief of 
the political directorate. (A new chief of the political directorate had been installed there in 
August 1980.) 

Exclusion of the Carpathian Military District from the shakeup, it should be noted, raises 
a problem for my interpretation that the mobilization disorders gave Brezhnev an opening 
to organize the ousters of Pavlovskiy and other generals. The Carpathian was the district 
from which the disorders were reported. Thus, the retention of its commander, General 
V. A. Belikov, May seem inconsistent. 

One interpretation of Politburo decisions regarding top military appointments ascribes 
Ecisive weight to a general's performance. However, another explanation could be 
offered—namely, that politics makes the difference. Such an explanation seems to-fit here. 

Belikov had been among those, like Petrov and Zaytsev, advanced in 1976 (see fn. 12), 
and as the reshuffle progressed in December 1980, it seemed that he too would lose his 
Post. Like the two losers Vasyagin and Mednikov, Belikov was represented by his deputy at 


@ meeting that he should have attended, the party conference of his district headquarters. 
(Continued on next Page) 
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cover evidence of military readiness problems, then 
shaking up the pairings of commander and political 
deputy was an adroit way of doing so. 

From Brezhnev’s point of view, it should be stressed, 
launching a military readiness campaign would have 
had several distinct advantages. First, it would encour- 
age correction of whatever failings it uncovered. In- 
tervention in Poland might still become necessary, and 
it would benefit no one in the Politburo if intervention 
Hailed. Second, the clear desirability of correcting any 
problems in the army would make it difficult for other 


See Arasnaya zvezda, Dec. 26, 1980. But in Belikov's case, Arasnaya Zvezda or 
Jan. 20, 1981, pointedly let it be known, without the justification of a scheduled ceremony 
that Belikov hac retained nis post. More e of forg 
errors of military cadres was given modest play in army propaganda, arguably % 
justity Belikov's retentior 

The forgiveness theme surfaced in the context of articles commemorating the centennia 
of Marshal K. Ye. Voroshilov's birth. On Feb. 4, 1981, Arasnaya Zvezda noted that Vorosiw 
hac “temporarily joined ‘the military opposition’” and hac been “sharply and justly 


Protoundly realizing his mistakes, Voroshilov knew how to Graw the ngrt 


from the party criticism and in the future actively struggied for the accomplishment 
Lenin's instructions.” On Feb. 5, 1981, Marshal K. S. Moskaienkc 

mentioned Voroshilov’s dissenting wews (without linking Mum explicitly to tne “rrwittary 
Oppositior and Breznnev's tnenc General K 5 c “ ye zve 
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engineer troops of the Warsaw Pact member forces accomplish a river crossing during maneuvers in Poland in late 


— Francois Lochon/Gamma-Liaison. 


Politburo members to oppose such a campaign. Third, 
if some military commanders had been pressing for in- 
tervention in Poland, the criticisms of readiness would 
serve to direct their attention to the defense of their own 
performance and away from attempts to influence the 
Politburo. Finally, continuing criticism of military readi- 
ness would help deflect pressure for a new mobilization 
around Poland, for it would tend to establish an aware- 
ness of the risk factors in an intervention. All these 
results did seem to flow from the readiness campaign of 
January and February 1981. 
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the responsibilities of the General Staff, attention# 
mobilization problems by the Chief of the General S | 
in Kommunist is most unusual.4® He called for bet 
cooperation between military commanders and lo | 
civilian authorities. Lack of coordination between : 
two sets of officials would explain why deserting resell 
ists might have been able to avoid punishment in 1 

| 
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The Aftermath 


When a new Soviet mobilization effort was made in 
March 1981, the link between criticism of readiness and 
the Polish crisis became visible again. For example, 
General A. A. Yepishev, Chief of the Main Political Direc- 
torate, which publishes Krasnaya zvezda, signed an arti- 
cle evidently intended to end criticisms of readiness. 
Although his own first deputy had earlier published a 
warning of the harm done by neglecting problems, 
Yepishev avoided mention of any flaws.44 

The US government announced on March 26 that the 
Soviets were fully ready to intervene,*5 but in the inter- 
val, Yepishev’s Main Political Directorate had been 
ordered to publish a decree demanding “further im- 
provements in the methods of leading troops, and in 
assuring precise and coordinated working of all com- 
mand echelons,” 46 As is usual for decrees of the Main 
Political Directorate, this one triggered a new round of 
meetings at military district headquarters. The meetings 
disclosed flaws in troop training in Belorussia and East 
Germany, two commands vital to the success of any 
operation against Poland.47 

Again, the Soviet leadership called off the mobiliza- 
tion. Subsequently, Brezhnev headed a delegation to 
the Czechoslovak party congress, and Suslov, to the 
East German congress. The choice of the leading Soviet 
advocates of restraint as representatives to the party 
congresses of the two major advocates of intervention 
cannot have been coincidence. It is also worth noting 
that these were the two countries from which the Soviet 
commanders had been recalled in the December 
reshuffle. 

That readiness had been less than Satisfactory was 
confirmed in July. The concluding section of a Kom- 
munist article by Marshal N. Ogarkov, the Chief of the 
General Staff, dwelt at length on the need to improve 
mobilization capability, Although mobilization is one of 


Carpathian Military District. 


Conclusion 


Having examined in some detail the specifics of tl 
decisions in late 1980 to move toward military readine§ 
to intervene in Poland and then to refrain from interve 
ing, it is worthwhile to look at the implications of this i 
vestigation. Analysis of Soviet policymaking has usua 
begun with the assumption that the interests of t 
Soviet regime determine Politburo decisions. The twis 
and turns of Soviet deliberations on military interventio 
in Poland, like other conflicts over policy in the Poli 
buro, suggest that this commonly held assumption is to 
generalized for a satisfactory explanation of the Sovie 
decision-making process, 

First, the Politburo cannot always, and perhaps eve} 
often, be in agreement about its collective best ji 
terests. For example, even when the mobilizatio 
revealed troubles in the armies near Poland, advocate 
of intervention could argue that the urgency of restoring 
control over events there outweighed the added risk: 
stemming from inadequate military readiness. There is 
even some evidence that this argument was made. O 
December 8, already after the Moscow summit of the 
Warsaw Pact but while troops were still poised around 
Poland, TASS reported assaults by Solidarity members 
on loyal Communists in the Polish town of Kielce. The 
strike during which the assaults Supposedly occurred 
had taken place months earlier. This dispatch must 
have been controversial. TASS canceled it on the next 
day, and it never ran in Soviet newspapers.4? Then, 
on December 12, TASS picked up a dispatch from the 
Polish army newspaper, Zolnierz wolnosci, which 
Stressed Poland’s location athwart “the transit routes 
and lines of communication” to East Germany.5° 
Although this formulation could have appeared in 
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“8 N. Ogarkov, “Safeguarding Peaceful Labor,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 10, 
July 1981, pp, 80-91. Since becoming Chief of the General Staff in January 1977, 
Ogarkov had written one other Kommunist article, in issue No. 7, May 1978. The subject 
was introduction of new technology into the armed forces. 

4° The New York Times, Dec. 10, 1980. 

°° Krasnaya zvezda, Dec. 12, 1980. This item read: “Through Poland run the transit 
routes and lines of communication from the Soviet Union to the GDR. Poland is located in 
the immediate rear of the line dividing the two different military-political systems.” 


“4 Krasnaya zvezda, Mar. 10, 1981. Contrast Y 
as “patriot, internationalist, read 


Jan. 21, 198] 

Yepishev's complicity in the advocacy of interven 
Oescent in the order of obituary signers. in th 
held his traditional place, third among the fir. 
and before S. L. Sokolov. On Feb. 18, 1981, 
former minister of the aviation industry after t 
two other obituaries below Sokolov, last amo 
Feb. 10 and Mar 24, 198). 

As head of the Main Political Directorate, Yepishev was accountable for Vasyagin, who 
was removed, and Mednikov, who was blamed for lack of readiness in East tg 


Yepishev could also have been blamed for “political errors” on the part of Pavlovski 
** The New York Times, Mar 27, 1981 ‘ 


“* Krasnaya zvezda, Mar. 18, 198). 
*? Ibid., Mar. 19, 198] 


tion in Poland is indicated by his 

e Alekseyev Obituary in November, Yepishev 
st deputy ministers of defense after Kulikoy 
however, Yepishey signed the obituary of the 
hree deputy ministers of defense; he signed 
ng the first deputy defense Ministers. Ibid., 
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ierz wolnosci for any number of reasons, its editors 
d had visits from the Soviet Main Political Directorate, 
ded by Yepishev.®! Both dispatches could have orig- 
ated with advocates of intervention. 
econd, even when benefits of a policy seem to be ap- 
able to the entire Politburo, these benefits may be so 
enly distributed that powerful individuals may ac- 
ally consider them to be costs instead. For instance, 
ost specialists would agree that access to Western 
edits is of substantial value to the whole Soviet Polit- 
0. From the perspective of the Politburo as a collec- 
ye, the substantial risk of a sharp reduction in access 
Western credits would be a cost associated with in- 
ding Poland. Yet, this represented a greater cost to 
rezhnev than to some of his colleagues. The policy of 
ittracting Western credit through kompensatsionnyye 
idelki (barter deals), such as the pipe-for-gas swap with 
est Germany, has been associated with Brezhnev. 
ome members of the Politburo have opposed such 
arter deals in the past, basing their case on the risks in- 
erent in mortgaging the Soviet patrimony to foreign- 
rs.52 An invasion of Poland would have led to the 
ancellation or at least a delay in the pipeline deal. In 
is sense, it would have involved a setback for Brezh- 
ev and a vindication of those who have opposed deals 
e the pipeline. Kirilenko might even have perceived 
ch an outcome as an outright benefit, for it might have 
orced the Politburo to transfer energy investments from 
aying pipe for natural gas to building up the electrifica- 
ion sector, which Kirilenko controls.°? Thus, whether 
e risk of cancellation of the West German pipeline 
agreement increased or decreased the attractiveness of 
ilitary intervention in Poland depended on which 
Soviet leader was examining the option. 
Third, Politburo members have a variety of instru- 
ents available to them with which to manipulate per- 
eptions of what represents Soviet interest. They can, 
for example, exaggerate the benefits and minimize the 
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*1 Such a visit is described in ibid., Mar. 27, 1981. Krasnaya zvezda correspondents are 
‘officers of the Main Political Directorate. Contacts between them and the Polish Main 
Politica! Directorate, which publishes Zo/nierz wolnosci, are mentioned in ibid., 

Mar. 14, 1981 

$2 See Christian Duevel, “Kosygin at Odds with Brezhnev on Economic Policy,” Radio 
Liberty Dispatch (Munich), RL 375/74, Nov. 6, 1974. 

£3 Kirilenko gave the main speech at a meeting held at the Central Committee in 
June 1980 on problems of electrification. Pravda, June 4, 1980. In this speech and in an 
article in Kommunist (No. 12, August 1981, pp 3-16), Kirilenko emphasized development 
of atomic power for the European USSR and of coal from Ekibastuz and Kansk-Achinsk for 
the rest of energy growth. His references to gas were limited to noting that expansion 
required special high-pressure, large-diameter pipe—which the Soviet Union cannot 
produce. in the same issue of Kommunist, Gospian official A. A. Lalayants stressed that 
the electrical energy sector in the USSR is based wholly on the fatherland’s 
(otechestvennoye) equipment. " Lalayants also discussed the need to reduce the share 
of gas and fuel oil in electricity generation, a share that reached over 40 percent in 1970 
Construction of the pipeline and commitment of gas supplies to Europe does nothing to 
solve problems Kirilenko is Charged with and may make success more difficult 
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costs of policies that they favor, and give a reverse twist 
to policies that they oppose. The Soviet press is valuable 
for assessing Soviet policy debates precisely because 
powerful figures use it in this fashion. For instance, in 
the midst of the Polish crisis, one Pravda author sug- 
gested that the Soviet Union could make do without im- 
porting American grain.>* Since a reduction in American 
grain sales to the USSR had followed the invasion of 
Afghanistan and a total grain embargo could reasonably 
be expected after an invasion of Poland, the suggestion 
that American grain imports were not needed mini- 
mized the potential price of a Polish invasion. Another 
Pravda writer recommended that those who refused to 
work be dealt with by the time-tested methods of re- 
duced food rations and assignment to manual labor.°° 
At a time when Lech Walesa was advocating passive re- 
sistance in case of Soviet invasion, this article implied 
that Walesa’s threats could be handled and thus need 
not deter Soviet action. 

Fourth, participants on occasion manipulate decisions 
by engaging in activities only loosely connected, or even 
unconnected, to the substance of the issue at hand. In 
raising the issue of intervention, its advocates knew that 
routine procedure would obligate Brezhnev to consult 
with commanders in the relevant military headquarters 
who, the proponents of intervention confidently ex- 
pected, would strongly urge an invasion. Brezhnev’s 
countermove was to turn to an alternate group of mili- 
tary experts who, having benefited from his patronage 
in the past, had formed expectations of further benefits 
in return for their cooperation. By promoting such gen- 
erals—Petrov, Zaytsev, Govorov, Popkov—Brezhnev 
converted the Ground Forces headquarters from a cen- 
ter of champions of intervention to a center of opposition 
to it. But the promotion of these generals, in itself, had 
little to do with the merits of intervention in Poland. 

In sum, it would appear that in Soviet decision-making 
the benefits of a policy to the Politburo as a whole are 
less important than the advantages or disadvantages it 
brings to individual members. Moreover, the individuals 
tend to make up their minds on policy issues largely on 
the basis of personal calculations. While each of them 
must take into account the need to maintain the power 
of the Politburo as a whole, policy issues capable of 
significantly affecting the Politburo’s collective standing 
must be rare. Furthermore, the collective interest is only 
one element, and apparently not the key one, in the cal- 
culations of individual members. 

in Brezhnev’s case, personal interests in the Polish 
crisis would consistently have favored delaying interven- 
TY 


4 Pravda, Dec. 16, 1980 
55 Ibid., Dec. 5, 1980 
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tion as long as alternative methods showed any sign of 
working. Brezhnev’s interest in delay can be deduced 
from reports that Brezhnev had given Kania until the 
summer of 1981 to restore order—reports which were 
lent credibility by the Soviet-sponsored coup attempt 
against Kania in mid-summer and the eventual transi- 
tion to Jaruzelski.5° 

This is not to say that Brezhnev sympathized with the 
Polish reform process. His record hardly suggests ideo- 
logical or personal proclivities toward reform commu- 
nism. My argument is simply that permitting the Polish 
reform movement to go on for a time was preferable to 
intervention from Brezhnev’s viewpoint. 

Rumors circulated in earlier years that Brezhnev had 
opposed the invasions of both Afghanistan and Czecho- 
slovakia. There was justified skepticism about such 
reports. Yet perhaps we have overestimated Brezhnev’s 
control over Soviet policy while underestimating his 
political skill, a vital feature of which is the ability to 
recognize the implications of issues for his personal 
authority and to maneuver for favorable outcomes. One 
reason why he might resist intervention as a policy tool 
is suggested by a study of American uses of military 
force for political ends: 


In one sense the fact that a discrete use of the armed 
forces has taken place in itself indicates a failure of 
policy. .. . In effect, a discrete use of the armed forces is 
a belated attempt to make clear a policy intent or mili- 
lary Capability which . . . has come into question.S? 


Having conducted policy toward Eastern Europe him- 
Self, through such devices as the annual Crimean sum- 
mit meetings and the direct telephone line that links 
each Eastern European capital with Moscow party 
headquarters, Brezhnev would. bear the principal re- 
sponsibility for policy failure there. The effect of failure to 
maintain control over Poland became visible promptly 
in Brezhnev’s inability to resist pressures for Soviet 
mobilization. But as long as he had a chance to resolve 
the crisis by other means—like Jaruzelski’s crack- 
down—Brezhnev could shrug off the Polish unrest as a 
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** “Some reports suggest that Mr. Brezhnev told Mr, Kania, when the two met in 
Moscow on Oct. 30, that the Soviet Union would give the Polish leadership until next 
summer to get its house in order.” The New York Times, Nov. 24, 1980. 

*? Barry N. Blechman and Stephen S. Kaplan, Force Without War, Washington, DC, The 
Srookings institution, 1978, p. 1] 
* William E. Odom, “The Party Connection,” Probl 


lems of Communism (Washington 
DC), September-( 


Ictober 1973, p. 25. See also his “Who Controls Whom i 


i n Moscow,” 
Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), No 19, Summer 1975, pp. 109-23. 
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stumble in the steady advance of Soviet power. Iff 
military occupation had been necessary, he would hav 
had far more to answer for. . 

From the point of view of ambitious colleagues—sudt 
as Kirilenko, whose age is working against him—pushirgl 
for intervention made sense in several respects. Forcing 
Brezhnev into the position of having to explain to t 
Politburo why an invasion might be necessary to corre¢ 
his conduct of policy in Poland might well justify takin§ 
even quite substantial international risks. The Polis 
crisis also presented an opportunity to attack Brezhne 
by casting doubt on the wisdom of making détente 
centerpiece of foreign and domestic policy. For i 
stance, the Polish crisis had been blamed on overrel 
ance on Western credits, and if that crisis could be deal 
with only by military force, it would demonstrate the pre 
science of those who had argued from the beginning 
that détente carried with it grave risks. The Polish crisis 
made a powerful case against détente, for the difficul 
ties in absorbing Western technology that had under. 
mined the Polish economy existed in the USSR as well 
It was no bar to criticism of Brezhnev’s policies—as @ 
first step on the road to succeeding him—that a ne 
General Secretary would presumably later want to 
return to pursuit of Western credits. | 

Finally, my analysis of the decision-making process 
resulting in the rejection of military intervention as a 
solution to the Polish crisis leads to the conclusion that 
the role of the Soviet high command—both in relation- 
ship to Brezhnev specifically and to political activities 
generally—is not fully covered by the statement that 
“the marshals and generals are left to act as 
executants”°8 of policy decided above their heads. 
Rather, members of the high command appear to have 
a firm sense of what policies will further their interests, 
as well as the will and the opportunity to push policy in 
the direction they desire. Political leaders try to control 
the generals’ advocacy of unwelcome policy by offering 
to other generals inducements for loyalty through the 
Central Committee’s control over assignments. Mem- 
bers of the high command react by seeking attach- 
ments to individual politicians. Politicians welcome such 
ties because the military commanders can be of help in 
furthering their own political ambitions. Rivalries inside 
the Politburo thus offer scope for political maneuvers by 
the generals. At least some of the time, and even on 
ISSUeS as important as the Polish Crisis, policy is a by- 
Product of these maneuvers. 
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ARVESOO, Eds. A Case Study of a 
joviet Republic: The Estonian SSR. 
Joulder, CO, Westview Press, 
978. 


“HOMAS REMEIKIS. Opposition 

0 Soviet Rule in Lithuania, 
1945-1980. Chicago, IL, Institute 
f Lithuanian Studies Press, 1980. 


ROLFS EKMANIS. Latvian 
Literature under the Soviets, 
1940-1975. Belmont, MA, 
Nordland Publishing Co., 1978. 


EDWARD C. THADEN, Ed. 
Russification in the Baltic Provinces 
and Finland, 1855-1914. 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1981. 


SINCE THE 1970's, there has been 
la noticeable rise in general aware- 
ness of the multinational nature of 
ithe Soviet Union, and the three 
‘Baltic republics have received a 
share of this heightened attention. 
‘The books under review present re- 
cent major contributions to the body 
‘of scholarly literature on the Baltic 
region. 

The collection of articles edited by 
Ténu Parming and Elmar Jarvesoo 
is the widest in scope. Thirteen 
authors have contributed special- 
ized articles on a broad spectrum of 
contemporary Estonian life. These 


include studies on the interaction of 
demography, nationalism, and poli- 
tics; on economic and societal! proc- 
esses; and on several facets of the 
republic’s cultural life and educa- 
tional system. While some of the in- 
dividual contributions might strike a 
reader as being overly narrow in 
focus, they collectively offer perhaps 
the most extensive survey available 
in a Western language of any of the 
15 constituent republics of the 
USSR. 

Thomas Remeikis studies national 
and political opposition in postwar 
Lithuania, from the period of under- 
ground armed resistance in the 
1940's to the samizdat age of today. 
Nearly 400 pages of the book are 
devoted to documents relating to 
the national and religious opposition 
movements. On the basis of these 
documents, Remeikis categorizes 
the opposition along distinct lines of 
intellectual orientation, ranging from 
national Catholic to national leftist. 
Questions can be raised about this 
approach on two grounds. There is 
not enough information available 
about the precise origins of some of 
the documents, and it is unclear 
whether they represent the views of 
more than small groups. Neverthe- 
less, the book is a comprehensive 
overview of the Lithuanian samizdat 
material—much of it nowhere else 
available in English translation— 
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which has reached the West. 

Rolfs Ekmanis limits his extensive 
and well-documented presentation 
to a survey of cultural policy as 
reflected in literature. But in view of 
the close interconnection in the 
USSR between cultural develop- 
ments and national self-expression, 
his work can be taken as a study of 
postwar Latvian nationalism. 

The scope of the book edited by 
Edward C. Thaden is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the other three, for it 
covers a period when different ter- 
ritorial and political arrangements 
prevailed. The introductory essay by 
Thaden surveys the policies of the 
Tsarist government in the northwest 
region of the Russian empire. The 
four subsequent essays focus on the 
impact of these policies on each of 
four ethnic groups in the area: Baltic 
Germans, Latvians, Estonians, and 
Finns. As a study of the interaction 
between Russification and the de- 
velopment of national conscious- 
ness in Tsarist times, the volume 
provides historical perspective on 
the contemporary situation. 


TODAY the three Baltic republics 
form a unique area within the Soviet 
state. Historic and recent develop- 
ments have imparted qualities 
which clearly distinguish them from 
other areas of the USSR. All three 
have a strongly developed cultural 


Book Reviews 


identification with Europe. Their 
sense of modern statehood 
emerged as a result of successful 
movements for national independ- 
ence, and it became entrenched 
during two decades of recognized 
membership in the world’s com- 
munity of independent states. This 
memory of political independence 
still remains quite vivid. The actual 
circumstances of their occupation 
and absorption into the USSR— 
made possible by losif Stalin’s tem- 
porary rapprochement with Adolf 
Hitler—continue to be too widely 
known to permit the Soviet regime 
to distort them successfully. And the 
continuing nonrecognition of their 
incorporation into the USSR by the 
United States and other Western 
powers serves as an added remind- 
er of those circumstances. 

When the Baltic states were occu- 
pied and incorporated into the 
USSR in 1940, they were neither 
emerging nations nor underdevel- 
Oped societies. All three had pre- 
dominantly literate populations with 
strongly developed national and cul- 
tural identities. Latvia and Estonia, 
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moreover, had already significant in- 
dustrial bases. Thus, a rapid expan- 
sion of the economic infrastructure 
could be undertaken with minimal 
investment in Latvia and Estonia 
and even in Lithuania, although the 
latter had not been greatly industri- 
alized before the war. The three re- 
publics continue to maintain their 
position as the most developed 
region of the USSR. 

Such historical and cultural dis- 
tinction belies claims that the Soviet 
order is the only harbinger of eco- 
nomic and cultural modernization. It 
brings into question the official inter- 
pretation that the period of inde- 
pendence was a mistake because 
national survival as well as economic 
progress of the three peoples can 
be assured only through the rees- 
tablishment of their old connections 
with Russia. Thus, the task of gain- 
ing legitimacy and acceptance from 
the Baltic peoples is a difficult one 
for the Communist authorities. 

From the perspective of the first 
three works under review, resist- 
ance to Sovietization forms a major 
element in the history of postwar 
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Baltic society. In the immedia | 
postwar years, as Remeikis detai | 
armed guerrilla activity was espa 
cially pronounced in Lithuania. Aft | 
the death of Stalin, however, resis | 
ance in all three republics beca | 
more passive. It can be describe 
as a constant struggle to preserve | 
distinct national identity in the faq 
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of Soviet policies of social and cu 
tural integration of all non-Russiag 
areas of the USSR with its Russia 
core. j 


ON THE POLITICAL level, this resis 

ance has largely consisted of effort 
to nativize the ruling party apparat 
in the republics. Until the 1950's 
not joining the Communist party wa 

an expression of resistance to the 
Soviet government, but after Stalin’ 
death, political perceptions began te 
change. Membership in the part 

became more attractive to the 
younger generation, as a means 
both of furthering personal ambitio 
and of wielding some real power or 
the local level. 

Nevertheless, even to this day, the 
percentage of ethnic Balts in the 
three parties remains considerabl 
lower than their percentage of the 
population in each respective 
republic. While there seems to be a 
positive correlation throughout the 
USSR between technological and 
educational advancement and 
membership in the party, this is not 
the case in the Baltic republics.! 

Of the three, Lithuania has been 
the most successful in nativizing its 
party. Even in Stalin’s time, its 
leadership was home-born. The long 
tenure of Antanas Snieckus as First 
Secretary of the Lithuanian Com- 
munist Party from prewar days in 
the underground to his death in of- 
fice in 1974, and his reputedly close 
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' Rein Taagepera, “Dissimilarities between the 
Northwestern Soviet Republics,” in A. Ziedonis, R. 
Taagepera, and M. Valgamae, Eds., Problems of 
Mininations, San Jose, CA, Association for the 
Advancement of Baltic Studies, 1973, p. 82. 


sonal friendship with Mikhail 
slov, contributed to the effective 
stamorphosis of the Lithuanian 
rty into his personal fief. During 
#> relative decentralization of the 
shchev sovnarkhoz period, the 
#huanian party machine was able 
Bexercise considerable local auton- 
Any. By the time of his death in 
74, Snieckus had acquired a 
Beasure of genuine acceptance 
Jybm Lithuanians as a successful 
ediator and defender of Lithu- 
ia’s interests in the Kremlin. 
is successor, Petras Griskevicius, 
ywever, has not proven as capable 
playing this role. 
}Nativizing the Estonian and Lat- 
an parties has been considerably 
Jore difficult because a preponder- 
44t number of the leading party per- 
nel came from the Russian re- 
blic during the 1940's. Although 
ey were ethnically Latvian or Esto- 
ian, they had not lived in their 
spublics before the coming of the 
oviets. Furthermore, in both 
tonia and Latvia the contingents 
if Russian immigrants were much 
arger than in Lithuania, and they 
‘ontributed disproportionately to 
e party memberships. Neverthe- 
2ss, the proportion of natives in the 
yarties of both republics continues 
lO grow. 
Moreover, as Rein Taagepera 
ows in his essay in the Parming- 
Zrvesoo volume, Johannes Kabin, 
o immigrated from Russia and 
as First Secretary of the Estonian 
ommunist Party from 1950 until 
is retirement in 1978, managed to 
achieve a stature in Estonia similar 
© that of Snieckus in Lithuania. He 
also came to be regarded by local 
society as a successful mediator 
between the pressures of the Krem- 
in and those of the republic. (How- 
ever, his successor, Karl Vaino, like 
is colleague Griskevicius in Lith- 
ania, does not as yet perform the 
ame role.) In addition, a quiet re- 
'Estonianization seems to occur 
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among much of this immigrant ele- 
ment. Their pride in their republic’s 
being at the forefront of modernity in 
the USSR apparently leads them to 
seek greater identification and re- 
integration with their ethnic origins. 

The process has made least head- 


way in Latvia, where the party has 


had a less stable leadership. The 
Latvian party suffered a heavy blow 
during the purges of 1959-60, 
which affected all levels of its mem- 
bership. Apparently, several thou- 
sand members were expelled at the 
time. As a result, the nativization of 
its leadership and cadres, which 
had been quite marked during the 
late 1950's, received a setback, and 
the percentage of indigenous party 
membership has continued to be 
lower in Latvia than in the other two 
Baltic republics. Although Arvids 
Pelse, a member of the Politburo of 
the CPSU Central Committee, is a 
Latvian, he, like Kabin and Vaino, 
was a post-1940 immigrant into Lat- 
via. So is August Voss, who took over 
as First Secretary of the Latvian CP 
upon Pelse’s departure for Moscow 
in 1966. 


THE CULTIVATION of a Western life- 
style constitutes a significant and 
popular aspect of the assertion of 
cultural distinctiveness by the Baltic 
nations. Estonia, the republic with 
the highest standard of living in the 
USSR, also seems to exhibit the 
most modernistic life-style. Its role in 
the Soviet system as a “laboratory 
republic” for experimenting with 
social and economic development 
has been used by the native popula- 
tion to pursue an imitation, insofar 
as possible, of the life-style of near- 
by Scandinavia. Even official party 
publications have a modernistic for- 
mat which is absent elsewhere in 
the USSR. Similar trends are dis- 
cernible in Latvia and Lithuania, 
though not to the same degree. 
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Development of a Western life- 
style is nurtured through foreign 


ties, which are, by Soviet standards, 
particularly extensive for the Baltic 
peoples. The existence of prosper- 
ous émigré communities in the West 
fosters such contacts on the individ- 
ual level. There also are special 
summer programs for offspring of 
wartime émigrés as well as various 
academic exchanges. 


Estonia is again in the forefront of 
the three. The large Estonian com- 
munity in Sweden is geographically 
close. Furthermore, a ferry connec- 
tion between Helsinki and Tallinn, 
severed in 1940, was reestablished 
in 1965. The stream of weekenders 
from Finland has created virtually a 
permanent presence of foreigners in 
the Estonian capital. Moreover, with 
some effort, Estonians can under- 
stand the Finnish language, and 
most of northern Estonia is reached 
by Finnish television programs. 

Poland has played an analogous 
role for Lithuania. The stream of 
visits between Warsaw and Vilnius 
during the 1960’s and 1970's 
brought Lithuania closer to Europe. 
The developments in Poland since 
1980, however, appear to have vir- 
tually stopped such personal con- 
tacts. Nevertheless, Polish TV can 
be seen in two thirds of Lithuania, 
though one wonders whether the 
1982 “normalization” in Poland will 
leave anything worth watching for its 
Lithuanian audience. 


RESISTANCE to Sovietization and 
conscious attempts to preserve a 
national culture are especially 
marked in the domain of artistic ex- 
pression. The Ekmanis book and the 
articles of George Kurman and 
Mardi Valgamae in the Parming- 
Jarvesoo volume underscore the 
close relationship between political 
and cultural developments in a Sovi- 
et national setting. 

During the last years of Stalin’s 
rule, the requirement that all previ- 
ous cultural contacts with the West 
be negated and that all ties, historic 
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as well as contemporary, with Rus- 
sian culture be glorified, effectively 
put a stop to most artistic expression 
of any merit. But Stalin’s death and 
the succession struggle which fol- 
lowed brought a general relaxation 
in not only the political sphere but 
the cultural as well, and the various 
policy shifts introduced in Moscow 
rendered it difficult for local Com- 
munist authorities to gauge what 


was permissible in the cultural do- 
main. Such confusion made possi- 
ble the publication of significant 


works of literature. More broadly, 


one may say that a cultural renais- 


sance occurred in all three repub- 
lics, for a much greater latitude in 
both content and style could be ex- 
ercised and still pass the censor- 
ship. For example, the long poem 
“The Unfinished Song,” by the Lat- 
vian Harijs Heislers, published in 
late 1956, was one of the first works 
in Soviet literature to be devoted to 
the theme of the Gulag. 


In spite of periodic attacks, con- 


demnations, recantations, and calls 
for renewed ideological vigilance, 
the cultural life of the three republics 
has not been set back to its mori- 
bund Stalinist state and serves as an 
effective vehicle in promoting na- 
tional distinctiveness. Of the three 
republics, Lithuania enjoyed per- 
haps the widest limits of the per- 
missible during the late 1960’s—a 
fact no doubt related to that 
republic’s successful nativization of 
its party apparatus. While these 
limits have contracted somewhat 
during the 1970's, there has been 
no return to the earlier requirement 
of total uniformity. 


THE FEAR of demographic extinc- 
tion or of being swamped by Rus- 
sian immigrants, which had been 
Particularly acute in Latvia and a 
shade less so in Estonia during the 
1950's and 1960's, seems to have 
abated during the 1970's. Even 
though the 1979 census indicates a 


decrease in the percentage of the 
native population in all three Baltic 
republics, the rate of decrease has 
slowed. In 1959, Estonians made up 
75 percent of the population of 
Estonia. In 1970, this had fallen to 
68 percent, and in 1979, to 65 per- 
cent. In 1959, Latvians formed 62 
percent of the population of their 
republic. The figure dropped to 57 
percent in 1970 and to 54 percent 
in 1979. As for Lithuania, the pro- 


portion rose from 79 percent in 


1959 to 80 percent in 1970; then it 
fell by a fraction in 1979, although it 


Still is about 80 percent.? 


The pool of potential Russian im- 


migrants has contracted, and the 


capacity of the local economies to 


absorb more of them is also smaller. 
Moreover, the vast majority of re- 
cent immigrants into Estonia and 
Latvia are so-called “ruble immi- 
grants,” who seek lucrative jobs. It is 


estimated that by 1980, 90 out of 


every 100 did not stay perma- 
nently.3 


WHILE THE BALTIC peoples have in 
the foregoing ways managed to pre- 
serve their national identities, the 
pressures of Russification have also 
increased in recent years. That the 
regime fosters Russification seems 
to be an indication of its continued 
inability to rely on the loyalty of the 
non-Russian population of the 
USSR. The mass media have been 
Promoting ideas and practices in- 
tended to lead to a transfer of loyal- 
ties from the local to a wider Soviet 
entity. Efforts to wean the Baltic 
societies away from their native cul- 
tures and traditions and to inculcate 
“international” melting-pot values— 
often little more than vulgarized ver- 


* See R. Taagepera, “Baltic Population Changes, 
1950-1980," Journal of Baltic Studies (San Jose, CA), 
Spring 198] 

* According to Rein Taagepera, migration reported in the 
1970 census yields an Immigration-emigration ratio of 0.56 
for Estonia, 0.69 for Latvia, and 0.91 for Lithuania. 
Indications are that the 1979 census is likely to show 
considerably higher ratios Ibid., p, 45 
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sions of Russian customs, or at leas 
perceived as such by the Balti 
population—have been continuou 
since 1940. 

Imposition of the use of the Rus 
sian language in an increasing var 
ety of official and private situations i 
perhaps the most evident aspect o 
this process, and resistance to i 
use has emerged as a sort of baro 
eter of Baltic national consciou 
ness. Latvia and Estonia, with thei 
large urban populations of immi 
grants from Russia, are the prima 
targets. In the cities, the use of Rus 
sian has become a daily necessity 
and it is consciously fostered ji 
education, in public meetings, and 
in the media. During the 1960's, the 
local authorities managed to wi 
some concessions on language. The 
maintenance in the three republic 
of an 1l-year system of primary- 
secondary education (as opposed to 
10 years elsewhere in the USSR) 
was justified by the need for more 
instruction in the local languages. 
Whether such an exception will be 
tolerated in the 1980’s remains to 
be seen. 

The latest wave of Russification, 
which began in the late 1970's, 
does not appear to be aimed at the 
Baltic area specifically; rather, it 
seems to be part of an all-Union ef- 
fort designed both to elicit more 
support for the regime from the Rus- 
Sians and to cope with the effects of 
a population explosion in Central 
Asia on the Soviet manpower pool. 
Its pursuit, however, irritates local 
feeling and is constantly decried in 
Lithuania’s extensive samizdat 
press. Evidently some activities, 
such as those of ethnographic 
preservation societies, which are 
Significant from the point of view of 
nurturing national consciousness, 
have been circumscribed. Officials 
have begun to insist that the so- 
cieties devote more attention to 
“Soviet” ethnography—for example, | 
the study of revolutionary traditions | 


their Communist parties or the 
soliection of wartime stories and 
ongs celebrating the Red Army. 
Teaching of Russian has been in- 
oduced at the kindergarten level, 
it is too early to judge the precise 
sffects of such a move. The 1979 
>ensus, however, did show one sur- 
orising development. While knowl- 
edge of the Russian language 
ong ethnic Lithuanians rose from 
45 percent to 57 percent and 
among ethnic Latvians from 36 per- 
cent to 53 percent, it unexpectedly 
dropped among Estonians from 29 
to 24 percent. There is no ready ex- 
planation for this decline. It could be 
a demonstration of local resistance 
to the pressures of Russification, but 
it could also be related to variations 
jin census methods. For example, 
Lithuanian samizdat has charged 
that census data collectors in Vilnius 
were instructed to ascribe knowl- 
edge of Russian to every one who 
had completed a secondary educa- 
tion in Soviet times, regardless of 
the respondent’s actual answer. 
During the 1970 census, there had 
apparently been cases where some 
who claimed to have no knowledge 
of the Russian language were iden- 
tified elsewhere in the questionnaire 
as instructors of Russian.* 

To all appearances, efforts at 
Russification have not yielded the 
desired results. A Soviet, as op- 
posed to a national, loyalty has not 
developed, nor has the primacy of 
the Russian language been ac- 
cepted. Russians continue to be the 
butt of popular humor, and their in- 
teraction with the local populations 
is limited. 


* See the Lithuanian underground publication Ausra, 
No. 15, 1979 
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ON THE SURFACE, the Baltic na- 
tions, while continuing to resist 
Sovietization, appear to have re- 
signed themselves to its reality. But 
it would be a mistake to think that 
accommodation to a reality imposed 
by force and circumspection in open 
opposition mean acceptance of that 
reality. The openly anti-Russian 
sentiments which reportedly were 
expressed during the disturbances 
in Kaunas in 1972 and in Tallinn in 
1980 show a strong tendency to 
blame all shortcomings on the Rus- 
sians and on the system which they 
have introduced. While the quality of 
life in all three republics is high by 
Soviet standards, shortcomings, 
especially in the availability of food 
products, have apparently become 
endemic since the late 1970's. 
Although expectations have been 
rising since the 1950's, their satis- 
faction seems to be beyond the 
regime’s capacities. 

In certain respects, the problems 
which the Kremlin faces today in the 
Baltic republics resemble those 
which confronted the prerevolution- 
ary authorities. Then, as today, this 
strategically important part of the 
empire formed its most developed 
part. Then, as today, Russification 
was seen by some elements in the 
central government as the only way 
of cementing the area to Russia. 
And then, as today, such a policy 
has failed to yield the results ex- 
pected of it. 

As Toivo Raun, who contributed 
the study on Estonia in the Thaden 
book, notes, the paradoxical effect 
of Tsarist Russification efforts was 
not to transform Estonians into Rus- 
sians but to heighten Estonian na- 
tional identity. Taken collectively, 
the essays in the Parming-Jarvesoo 


book point to a similar conclusion 
about the contemporary situation. 
The picture presented by Ekmanis 
of the resilience of Latvian letters in 
the face of varied pressures from 
local quislings as well as from the 
Kremlin indicates that even in this 
republic—which has perhaps ex- 
perienced more severe Russification 
than the other two and where the in- 
digenous ethnic population makes 
up just slightly over 53 percent of 
the total population—the spirit of na- 
tional resistance remains a poten- 
tially significant force. The survey by 
Remeikis of Lithuanian samizdat 
literature, greater in volume per 
capita than among any other nation- 
ality of the USSR, underscores the 
continued vitality of Lithuanian 
resistance. 

One of the questions naturally 
raised by the Polish events of the 
last two years is their possible im- 
pact on neighboring states. Many 
parallels with Poland can be found 
in the Baltic republics. They, too, 
have an imposed political system 
which has been transplanted from 
an alien cultural setting, which has 
failed to secure genuine support, 
which is widely perceived as Cultur- 
ally inimical to national well-being, 
and which has demonstrated 
marked ineptness in raising the stan- 
dard of living. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that, were a chance to 
present itself, the Baltic nations 
would seek to rid themselves of the 
system. A successful metamorpho- 
sis of a state or nation in the Soviet 
bloc into a pluralistic entity could be 
a catalyst for transforming the large- 
ly quiescent, though by no means 
moribund, national resistance 
among the Baltic nations into overt 
opposition. 
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Self-Management: Yugoslav 
MA, OK et Mani Ml ds Be Si aed 
JOSIP Broz Tito, who passed away 
in May 1980, and his trusted philo- 
sophical mentor, Edvard Kardelj, 
who died in February 1979, left be- 
hind a complex and difficult legacy. 
The regime they created in Yugo- 
Slavia is Leninist in Character, with 
the “leading role” reserved for the 
Communist party—the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia (LCY). 
Party dominance, however, coexists 
with a decentralized and multitiered 
system of government and socio- 
Economic institutions, all Organized 
On a federal basis. This Tito-Kardelj 
system has customarily been re- 
ferred to as “self-management 
socialism.” 

Under Tito, these decentralized 
Structures were not tested seriously, 
Tito’s unquestioned authority, exer- 
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cised through the party apparatus 
within them, kept their pluralizing 
and democratic tendencies in 
check. But the party’s new collective 
leadership—now the Only feasible 
pinnacle of power in “self-manag- 
ing” Yugoslavia—lacks that authori- 
ty. Recent events, such as the mas- 
sive demonstrations of April 1981 
and later in Kosovo (in which the 
local Albanian ethnic majority has 
demanded a full-fledged republic 
€qual in status to Yugoslavia’s six 
other republics), indicate that the 
leadership may not be able to main- 
tain as pervasive a control as in the 
past. 

In addition, the Tito-Kardelj legacy 
is burdened by an interlocking set of 
grave economic problems. Yugo- 
Slavia’s inflation rate is about 50 per- 
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cent, the highest in Europe by far. 
Unemployment is more than 16 per- 
cent and still rising; the current 
unemployment figure does not take | 
account of a similar number of 
Yugoslav “guest workers” in 
Western Europe or overemployment | 
in many Yugoslav factories, farms, 
and government institutions.2 The 
foreign debt is more than US$18 
billion, which, on a per capita basis, 
exceeds that of Poland.3 
ieee ee SS a 

‘ Between 1970 and 1980, retail prices in Yugoslavia 
increased by 456 percent. In the first 10 months of 1981, 
they rose by another 58 percent—and this “under 
conditions of government control over prices.” Ekonomska 
Politika (Belgrade), Dec. 28, 1981, p. 22. 

? Ibid., Feb. 15, 1982, p: 16: 

3 See The Economist (London), Aug. 1, 1981, p. 52; and 
a dispatch from Belgrade by Elizabeth Pond, in the 


Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Dec. 15, 1981, 
p. 1. 


Post-Tito Yugoslavia is thus quite 
ly to see an increasing assertion 
f the diverse interests and pres- 
jres that have been contained 
vit in the decentralized structures 
re ated by Tito and Kardelj. Only an 

fective anticonstitutional recen- 
alization, carried out by means of a 
prise Coup by a well-organized 
rroup of top party hard-liners from 
ll the republics in connivance with 
armed forces, could forestall 
h a development. But in a con- 
ederated, multinational Yugoslavia 
sutside the Soviet sphere, any such 
soup would be improbable. It is 
nuch more likely that changes will 
be made in the “self-management” 
tem to accommodate the rising 
pressures. As we shall see, the dis- 
cussions preceding the coming LCY 
Congress, to be held in June 1982, 
ndicate that the party leadership 
ay be considering such steps. 


THE ORIGINS of Yugoslav self-man- 
agement go back as far as the 
Stalin-Tito split in the period 
1947-49. After Stalin failed to either 
subdue or remove him, Tito moved 
to attenuate the Stalinist charac- 
teristics of Yugoslavia’s Communist 
system. But the implementation of 
de-Stalinizing reforms was at best 
halting and uneven, both economi- 
cally and politically. 

In the economy, the first (1950) 
law on self-management remained 
purely declaratory, even with mea- 
ger modifications, until the initial 
operational provisions were passed 

jin 1952-53. Then followed an end- 
less zigzag of constitutional, legisla- 
tive, and other changes and rever- 
sals. The resulting economic “sys- 
tem” has been characterized more 
by deviations from its enshrined 
principles and changing procedures 
than by the observance of either.* 

In government, by contrast, de- 
centralization, although initiated 
even more slowly than economic 
self-management, made substantial 
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progress through a series of consti- 
tutional amendments between 1967 
and 1971. The jurisdiction of the 
central government, once virtually 
unlimited, has now been reduced to 
maintenance of the constitutional 
system and the conduct of national 
defense, foreign affairs, and certain 
limited economic policies. Even in 
the areas still under central jurisdic- 
tion, the advance participation or 
consent of Yugoslavia’s constituent 
units is necessary. Yugoslavia’s hier- 
archy of assemblies and executive 
organs, including the two presiden- 
cies (of the federal government and 
the party), is organized on a federal 
basis, with equal representation 
from each republic.® 


It is important to understand why 


Yugoslavia’s twin decentralizing re- 
forms met such unequal fates. For 
one, the very concept of “workers’ 
self-management” was an ideologi- 
cal improvisation, an attempt to 
counter the Stalinist model of the 
command economy.® Political de- 
centralization, by contrast, was the 


_—_—————— 


4 The point was first dramatized in the Yugoslav media in 
“Practice Bypassing Law,” Ekonomska Politika, Oct. 3, 
1977. This new theme of the de facto vs. the de jure 
economy has since been belabored in a wealth of articles, 
speeches, and resolutions. By mid-1981, as the post-Tito 
“stabilization policy” was faltering, the controversy 
assumed broader proportions. Not only specific economic 
policies, but also “systemic” laws and regulations were 
attacked, including the 1976 Law on Associated Labor 
Only the two constitutional principles of “social ownership” 
of and “self-management” of the means of production 
were spared. It was claimed that implementation had been 
inconsistent with the objective of creating a socialist 
market economy. 

For examples of mounting party criticism of Tito's system 
after his death, see A. Bajt, “The Economic System and 
the Efficiency of Socialist Self-Management,” Socializam 
(Belgrade), No. 6, 1981; a presentation by Kiro Gligorov (a 
top party political economist), at a meeting of the LCY 
Central Committee, published in Exonomska Politika, Oct 
5, 1981; M. Korosic, “For a Return of Confidence,” ibid. 
Nov. 2, 1981, pp. 25-27; idem, “Programmed 
Accumulation and Programmed Personal Incomes,” ibid., 
Feb. 8, 1982; L. Madzar, “Expanded Reproduction and 
Regulation,” ibid., Jan. 11, 1982; idem, “Associated Labor 
and Expanded Reproduction,” ibid., Feb. 1, 1982; and 
idem, “Associated Labor, Self-Management, and 
Accumulation,” ibid., Mar. 8, 1982, pp. 25-27. The 
editors of Ekonomska Politika contributed to the debate 
with several major articies of their own. See particularly the 
issues of June 8 and Dec. 28, 1981, and Jan. 18 and Feb 
15, 1982. 
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result of persistent and mounting 
pressures from the multinational 
grass roots of Yugoslavia. Moreover, 
while autonomous economic self- 
management would be inconsistent 
with the “leading role” of the party, 
the decentralization of government 
only shifted the locus of the party’s 
political domination. From its origi- 
nal all-encompassing center in Bel- 
grade, political domination migrated 
to each of Yugoslavia’s eight constit- 
uent units and from them, by way of 
“consensus,” back to the center. 


Since the incipient confederal re- 


organization of the late 1960's, 
then, the Yugoslav economy, for- 
mally “self-managed,” has in fact 
been increasingly controlled politi- 
cally within each individual republic. 
This change was obscured by the 
purge of republic leaders in 1971- 
72 and by Tito’s ensuing attempt to 
recentralize the LCY.” But shortly 


LL 


5 “The Federation as a community of equal nations 
and a self-managing community of working people and 
as a function of the statehood and sovereignty 
of each republic should exercise only those rights and 
duties which the republics transferred to it, The 
republics must have a decisive influence and 
responsibility for the Federation's policies " President Josip 
Broz Tito, proposing to the Federal Assembly a change in 
the constitution of Yugoslavia, on Dec. 14, 1970, quoted in 
Yugoslav Assembly (Belgrade), May 1980, p 12 

€ Milovan Djilas recalls that it was he who first came up 
with the idea of workers’ self-management. See The 
Unpertect Society, New York, NY, Harcourt, Brace, and 
World, 1969, pp. 220-23. Tito was skeptical but 
eventually came around, and Kardelj took it from there. in 
a personal conversation in 1968, Djilas told me that 
without Kardelj, the idea might not have become the 
trademark of Tito’s socialism. That Tito's sudden espousal 
of “workers’ self-management” was indeed an unexpected 
ideological about-face, which occurred when it became 
obvious that Stalin would not retract his condemnation of 
Tito, is amply confirmed in the most authoritative “official” 
history of postwar Yugoslavia. See Dusan Bilandzic, /storija 
socialisticke federativne republike Jugosiavije (History ot 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia), Zagreb, 
Skolska knijiga, 1978, pp. 109-19 and 164 

’ Claiming that the just-begun (June 1971) federal 
reorganization of Yugoslavia had already degenerated into 
“nationalistic” excesses in Croatia and “liberal” aberrations 
in other republics, Tito suddenly reversed the liberalizing 
trend that had evolved between 1965 and 1971. From 
December 1971 through 1972, sweeping purges of party 
leaders and party cadres were carned Out in the republics 
of Croatia, Slovenia, Serbia, and Macedonia. in 1972, the 
party apparatus was recentralized in Belgrade, and its 
modus operandi was re-Leninized. The party old guard, 
once largely on the sidelines, was Dack in control 
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things became clear—and with a 
vengeance—as we shall see. 

It is against this background of 
Yugoslavia’s postwar evolution that 
one has to view Tito—as founder 


and unquestioned ruler—and to ex- 
amine the deep structural imbal- 
ances that have been revealed, with 
unexpected swiftness and intensity, 
since his death. It is against this 
background, too, that one must look 
at recent scholarship on Yugoslav 
“self-management.” 


THE BOOKS under review concen- 
trate on the economy of Yugoslavia, 
especially its “self-management.” All 
were written before Tito’s death. In 
reviewing them, however, one has 
to judge them by their accuracy or 
inaccuracy not only about the func- 
tioning and performance of Yugo- 
Slavia’s “system” while Tito was still 
alive, but also by their foresight, or 
lack of it, concerning the fate of 
post-Tito Yugoslavia. 

The volume by Edvard Kardelj is 
an ideological tract, an official elabo- 
ration on a subject on which Kardelj 
was the regime’s chief authority. Six 
years after Tito’s crackdown in 
1971-72, the 1978 LCY Congress 
was still preoccupied with the ques- 
tion of how to strengthen party 
dominance within the constitutional 
framework of expanded republic 
autonomy and decentralized self- 
management structures. To resolve 
the question, Kardelj wrote Smeri 
Razvoja, which was accepted as the 
basis of the congress’s discussions 
and as the party's platform for the 
future. 

The book describes an elaborate 
and all-encompassing “self-man- 
agement” system, political as well as 
economic, within which the diverse 
interests in the Yugoslav economy 
and polity are to be increasingly 
asserted and harmonized. Kardelj 
Stresses this “pluralism of self- 
management interests” as the cen- 


| after Tito’s death, the true nature of | tral characteristic of an evolving 


“socialist self-management democ- 
racy.” But in essence he glosses 
over the dilemma. Even in this puta- 
tive system of the future, initiatives 
can come only through the “socio- 
political organizations,” which are 
structured as transmission belts for 
the party. Yet, without an effective 
and equitable pluralism, one that 
allows independently organized ini- 
tiatives and alternative proposals, 
there can be no democratic deci- 
sion-making. 

At least Kardelj admits that the 
“future development of democracy 
in our self-management socialist so- 
ciety ... depends on... the assur- 
ance of the unquestioned leading 
role of the socialist forces... .A 
socialist society needs democracy in 
socialism, not democracy as a 
weapon against socialism” (p. 83). 
Later he adds, “For us the central 
question now is how to ensure that 
the activity of the League of Com- 
munists within the system of delega- 
tions and delegates [in the self- 
management and government 
structures] will be such as will make 
it a component part and moving 
force of this system” (p. 199). It is 
hard to see any great difference be- 
tween Kardelj’s party platform of 
1978 and his frankly hard-line 
Stance during and after the 1971- 
72 purges in the republics. Only the 
wording is softer. 

Growth with Self-Management, by 
John H. Moore, and Yugoslavia: 
Self-Management Socialism, by 
Martin Schrenk et al., are highly 
technical treatises on Yugoslavia’s 
economic growth and development. 
Both draw heavily on statistical data 
and analysis, Schrenk’s World Bank 
Study having the extra advantage of 
access to privileged information 
from the Yugoslav government. 
Both authors sense weaknesses in 
the Yugoslav system, but Moore is 
more outspoken than the diplomatic 
Proprieties of Schrenk et al.’s inter- 
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national institution permit them t | 
be. Moore leaves no doubt abo | 
party control over Yugoslavia’s self 
management system. He also points | 
out how the Tito government’s rela | 
tively easy access to Western aig 
and capital eased the domestic burg 
den of Yugoslavia’s unnecessarily@ 
high development costs. In this 
Moore presages what has sinc | 
been revealed as a major problem® 
in post-Tito Yugoslavia: heavy for 
eign indebtedness in the face off 
continuing balance-of-payments 
deficits. 
Laura D’Andrea_ Tyson’s_ short 
(112 pages) book on The Yugoslav 
Economic System is a more read- 
able presentation on the same sub- 
ject. It concentrates on the 1970’s 
and therefore places more empha- 
sis on the autarkic fragmentation of 
the economy. Yet, it leaves the im- 
pression that such fragmentation 
was a sinful aberration (‘ethnic prej- 
udices and suspicions”) rather than 
a manifestation—under conditions 
of reversed liberalization—of Yugo- 
Slavia’s_ irreducible multinational 
reality. Like Schrenk et al., Tyson 
takes the new (1976) method of 
comprehensive “self-management 
planning” too seriously. Even now, 
this method has yet to be applied, 
and, judging by its Kardeljian re- 
liance on a plethora of institutions, it 
seemed reasonable from the outset 
to expect that it would be politically 
short-circuited into the familiar pat- 
tern of overblown government 
“plans” which have been honored | 
more in the breach and from which 
actual performance has consistently 
deviated by wide margins.8 


ne  ————— 


5 “Not one of our social plans {five-year development 
plans] since 1961 has been realized... . evidently the 
philosophy of our planning is on the wrong track. . . .” 
Ekonomska Politika, Dec. 7, 1981, p. 30. On 
January 11, 1982, the Federal Executive Council adopted 
4 proposal to amend the 1981-85 plan. “The proposal 
suggests a. . . narrower selection of development priorities 
because prospects are less favorable than. . . predicted. 
... [The change will be made] by the same procedure in 


The other books, too, make useful 
ributions. Ljubo Sirc’s work on 
2 Yugoslav Economy Under Self- 
nagement is an_ interesting 
tempt to document the shortcom- 
is and contradictions of the Yugo- 
system on the basis of more 
tical Yugoslav sources, particu- 
the semiofficial Ekonomska 
olitika. In this sense, the book is al- 
ost a preview of the increasingly 
gluble Yugoslav self-criticism of 
981, which began seriously to 
estion the very system of “self- 
anagement” as it had been repo- 
ticized in the 1970's. However, Sirc 
nds to agree with Tyson that cost 
age) push was the chief culprit in 
ugoslavia's high and chronic infla- 
on—even though Yugoslav wages 
ave remained low as a percentage 
f national income. In fact, since the 
blication of the books under re- 
, real personal incomes in Yugo- 
lavia have actually fallen by almost 
5 percent, thus returning to their 
970 level.? This and other evi- 
Jence suggest that other factors— 
igh enterprise taxes and bail-out 
bsidies, excessive and misdirect- 
investments, and extravagant 
d0litical overhead costs—have been 
the main source of inflation. 
Workers’ Control Under Plan and 
arket, by Ellen Turkish Comisso, is 
drimarily a study of self-manage- 
ent at the enterprise level (a 


ch the plan was adopted. The Federal Executive 
‘Council will send the proposal to the executive councils of 
Republics and Provinces. Their proposals will then be 
bmitted to the [Federal] Assembly.” Belgrade TANJUG, 
reported in Foreign Broadcast information Service, Daily 
port: Eastern Europe (Washington, OC—hereafter 
FBIS-EB), Jan. 12, 1981, p. 1/50. 
* The share of net persona! incomes in national income 
ank from about 50 percent in 1970 to less than 41 
cent in 1980. Moreover, the largest part of the national 
income ended up in the budgets of governmental and 
Quasi-governmental institutions. From 1976 to 1980, such 
budgets increased from 250 billion dinars to 627 billion 
Ginars. Exonomska Politika, Dec. 28, 1981, p. 21. 
© For an official view, see Edvard Kardelj, Les 
contradictions oe ja propneté sociale dans le systeme 
Socialiste (Contradictions of Social Property in the Socialist 
' System), Paris, Editions Anthropos, 1976 
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machine-tool plant in Zagreb) as ob- 
served in a rare on-the-spot case 
study by a foreign scholar. Comisso 
makes several interesting points. 
One is that “firms, after paying a 
crushing tax burden and allocating 
required monies to the proper 
funds, had little left to distribute” 
(p. 65). This does not sound like a 
“wage push.” Another is her attribu- 
tion of the pressures for the 1965 
economic reform and the 1971-74 
political federalization to the situa- 
tion in the early 1960's, when Yugo- 
slavia’s dwindling General Invest- 
ment Fund could not accommodate 
multiplying regional investment pri- 
orities. Tracing the retreat of eco- 
nomic self-management through the 
halfhearted 1965 reform, the ensu- 
ing constitutional changes, and the 
1971-72 reversal of political liberal- 
ization, Comisso points out that 
political-administrative intervention 
almost completely replaced self- 
management autonomy, with the re- 
publics gaining the upper hand in 
the process (p. 88). Increasingly, 
“the League proved unable to con- 
tain the fragmentation it brought 
about” (p. 135). 

The remaining two books are col- 
lections of selected readings on self- 
management. Se/f-Governing So- 
cialism, edited by Branko Horvat et 
al., traces the idea back to early 
Marxist thought, mainly in philo- 
sophical and theoretical writings. 
Only a few contributions deal with 
current Yugoslav practice. A. Bajt’s 
article on “Social Ownership—Col- 
lective and Individual” (Vol. 2, pp. 
151-63) is perhaps the best at- 
tempt to clarify the meaning of 
“social ownership,” the vague con- 
cept on which Yugoslavia's self- 
management is ideologically 
based.?° 

Workers’ Self-Management and 
Organizational Power in Yugoslavia, 
edited by Joseph Obradovic and 
William Dunn, is more pertinent to 
the actual Yugoslav system. It is a 
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somewhat dated selection of articles 
(most of which were written in Yugo- 
slavia before the 1972 crackdown), 
by Yugoslav authors and mainly on 
the sociological realities of Yugo- 
slavia’s self-management. What 
commends this collection is the ex- 
pertise of most contributors as well 
as the outspokenly critical attitude of 
some. The essay by F. Bucar on 
“Participation of State and Political 
Organizations in Enterprise Deci- 
sions” (pp. 416-34) is particularly 
illuminating. It focuses on the prac- 
tice of “self-management” as a 
triangular tug of war among the 
“self-managers” (workers), the 
“technostructure” (managers), and 
the “bureaustructure” (state and 
party), with the last remaining ulti- 
mately in control by virtue of its en- 
trenched “vanguard” position. As 
Bucar’s closely reasoned analysis 


reveals, Yugoslav “self-manage- 
ment” is more a veil of “legitimacy” 
than a reality. 


Unfortunately, few of the authors 
represented here have managed to 
pierce the veil. After close examina- 
tion, it must be concluded that none 
of the books under review really 
makes any concentrated effort to 
penetrate the welter of events, shift- 
ing policies, changing institutions, 
and technical analyses of the 30- 
year Yugoslav “experiment.” This 
accounts for the lack of foresight 
concerning the difficulties that have 
accumulated in post-Tito Yugoslav- 
ia. Tyson, at least, could have ar- 
rived at critical conclusions similar 
to those that have since been pour- 
ing out from leading economists in 
Yugoslavia itself. However, even 
these recent, more incisive Yugoslav 
analyses stop short of the underlying 
root cause, which is fundamentally 
political and therefore off limits to 
the party-controlled domestic self- 
criticism. This is an added reason 
why independent foreign scholars 
who analyze a politically manipu- 
lated economy such as Yugosiavia’s 
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should pay special attention to the 
impact of key political factors. 


ONE KEY FACTOR has been admin- 
istrative meddling in Yugoslavia’s 
“self-managed” economy. Accord- 
ing to the economic reform of 1965 
and the constitutional changes of 
1971-74, there was to have been a 
progressive expansion of market 
relations and self-managing eco- 
nomic integration. But the purges of 
1971-72 and the ensuing reversal 
of liberalization brought increased 
political interference.!! As noted, 
this Leninist retrogression was con- 
tained within the boundaries of the 
republics and autonomous prov- 
inces. Since the 1971 constitutional 
amendments had irreversibly con- 
federalized the operative structure 
of government, the pervasive ad- 
ministrative interference with eco- 
nomic self-management became 
largely compartmentalized within 
each of Yugoslavia’s eight constitu- 
ent units. Even though the post- 
purge political leaders in the repub- 
lics were more or less handpicked 
dh Dhan ale ella -6 Senco ed ate 


'! Kiro Gligorov, the newly appointed (October 1981) 
chairman of the working group charged with preparing yet 
another “new stabilization program,” characterized the 
1981 Yugoslav economic system as “a hybrid half-market 
system, formally one of self-management, but essentially 
administered.” Ekonomska Politika, Apr. 6, 1981, p. 10. 
Bogdan Crnobrnja, formerly the Yugoslav ambassador in 
Washington and now a leading member of the Federal 
Assembly, said that after 1971-72 “we constructed our 
federalism and attempted to construct 
self-management . [In fact, however] we established a 
federalist statism rather than self-managed federalism.” 
Ibid., July 13, 1981, p. 18, 

‘2 “The League of Communists . . . the entire 
organization and its leaders place themselves . . . in the 
service of various partial . . interests, becoming their 
arbiters. One should not wonder, therefore, why . . . there 
S so much localism, regionalism, republicanism and 
nationalism.” R. Komatina, at a meeting of the LCY Central 
Committee, Sept. 30, 1981. as reported in FBIS-EE, 

Oct. 2, 1981, p. 1/14. But 8iven the repoliticization of 
economic decision-making after 1971-72, this was to be 
expected. In his report to the 1974 LCY Congress, Tito 
pointedly reaffirmed the constitutional autonomy of the 
individual republics: “The fact that the worker in 
associated labor controls the resources and results of his 
labor permits each nation [republic] to make free use of 
the earned surplus and to decide on the conditions of 
its economic, cultural, and social development. 

Yugoslav Assembly, May 1980, p.9 


by the reestablished party old 
guard, they soon came under irre- 
sistible grass-roots pressures to pur- 
sue the autonomous economic de- 
velopment of their own individual 
republics. 

The economic consequences of 
such “federalism without liberalism” 
have been far-reaching. One major 
problem area has been _ invest- 
ments. Because investment deci- 
sions involve local and republic poli- 
tics, investments have often been 
misdirected into autarkic “white 
elephants” and the ubiquitous 
“political factories,” primarily for 
local employment and tax purposes. 
Moreover, duplicative investments 
have soared, primarily in the proc- 
essing industries (which account for 
more than 70 percent of Yugoslav- 
ia’s total industrial output).!3 As a 
result, the investment component of 
Yugoslavia’s “social product” has 
been around 35 percent for years— 
and will probably remain at compa- 
rable levels until investment deci- 
sions are made by individual enter- 
prises on the basis of real savings 
and interest rates more reflective of 
the true scarcity of capital. 

Yugoslavia’s aggregate invest- 
ment expenditures have systemati- 
cally exceeded meager real do- 
mestic savings. They have been 


'3 Autarkic duplications of industrial capacities and the 
exclusionary fragmentation of Yugoslavia’s “unified market” 
have occurred even in the technologically most demanding 
and expensive industries. For example, “all republics and 
Provinces . . . push their own ambitions in electronics. 
They make such decisions by identifying themselves with 
those who have succeeded .. . but the real possibilities 
are not identical. It is because of this that (autarkic} 
tendencies and partitions of the Yugoslav market have 
developed—to make it easier to sell in one’s ‘own! market,” 
A. Stipanic, president of the managing board of /skra 
(Ljubljana), in an interview in Ekonomska Politika, 

Oct. 5, 1981, p. 22. 

‘4 “In conditions of the fastest inflation [ours] in Europe, 
we have not changed interest rates and have kept them 
the lowest in Europe.” Milan Kovacevic, Ekonomska 
Politika, Oct. 19, 1981, p. 28, During the period 1976-80, 
the interest rate on Credits amounted to only one third of 
the rate of inflation, See ibid., Jan. 25, 1982, p. 17. In 
February 1982, the National Bank doubled the symbolic 
rates on its direct credits. Ibid., Feb. 8, 1982, p. 9. But 


these rates were still far short of past and expected 
inflation rates, 
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financed by domestic “credits” 
negative real interest rates!4 an 
sustained by imports purchase 
with hard-currency foreign credits 
These imports, it should be notec 
include not only technologically ac 
vanced machinery but also semifi 
ished goods, parts, raw materials 
and even agricultural produce¥ 
many of which could have been pro 
duced competitively in Yugoslavie 
itself had not certain basic industries 
been held back for the sake of “fast 
er” industrialization. 

This, in turn, has had major impli 
cations for Yugoslavia’s foreig 
trade, where deficits have piled up. 
In 1979, for example, as Yugoslav- 
ia’s hard-currency imports soared, 
its exports fell to only about 30 per- 
cent of its imports—the result of low 
product quality, high production 
costs, an inflation rate several times 
that of Yugoslavia’s Western trading 
partners, and a much overvalued 
currency to boot.!§ Such chronically 
high trade deficits are no longer 
tolerable, for the servicing of 
Yugoslavia’s accumulated hard-cur-. 
rency debt is now approaching the 
“red zone” (25 percent of export 
earnings). !& 

The choices here are difficult. 
Yugoslavia cannot afford to sacrifice 
those hard-currency imports essen- 
tial to continued domestic produc- 


| 
| 
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‘5 Mladen Kovacevic of the University of Belgrade has 
pointed out that the rate of growth of exports, which 
exceeded 16 percent in the period 1955-60, has been 
declining ever since. It registered only 3.9 percent in the 
period 1976-80, which “contrasts with . . . the norm 
whereby the share of exports grows with the level of 
development. . . . The Yugoslav system of investments 
does not promote an export strategy. | know of no country 
in the world at a similar level of development which has 
been investing as irrationally as Yugoslavia.” Ibid., 

Nov. 9, 1981, p. 15. “Over the last 15 years the share of 
exports in the social product has been reduced by one 
half,” that is, from 20 to 10 percent. Ibid., 

Sept. 21, 1981, p, 22. 

'® It is estimated that the annual payment of principal 
and interest on Yugoslavia's foreign credits in 1982 will be 
US$5 billion, which will absorb 50 percent of the country’s 
export earnings. See ibid., Dec. 28, 1981, p. 21. The 
Economist puts the figure at US$5.5 billion 
(Feb. 20, 1982, p. 79). 


», The only rational option would 
to be to base foreign trade on 
eal (open-market) rate of ex- 
ge. Only then will Yugoslavia’s 
ential exporters find it more prof- 
4le to develop sustainable hard- 
ency exports rather than ginger- 
sell high-cost and low-quality 
yducts at home or in inferior, 
aring-type trade with the coun- 
25 of the Council for Mutual 
onomic Assistance (CMEA). 
Dbviously, large trade deficits 
e had a severe impact on Yugo- 
hvia’s balance of payments. As a 
sequence of the unresolved 
ctural disproportions among, 
d even within, the autarkically 
eloping economies of Yugoslav- 
s republics, Yugoslavia has been 
ding from one balance-of- 
yments deficit to another. In 
980, Yugoslavia’s hard-currency 
debtedness reached US$15 
lion. 

In a move of near desperation, the 
sosiav dinar was Officially deval- 
2d by 30 percent a month after 
'to’s death. But rampant inflation 
llowed—39 percent in 1980 and 
39 percent in the first half of 
981—and has already offset the 
port-stimulating effects of devalu- 
ion.17 By mid-1981, as noted 
pove, Yugoslavia’s hard-currency 
debtedness had risen to US$18 
illion, and—given the ongoing 
alance-of-payments deficit—it 


2? A crash increase in exports coupled with a severe 
striction of imports in the second half of 198] (just to 
out of the “red zone”) was so heavily subsidized that it 
° not possibly be sustained for long. Just as the 
imposition of administrative price controls in mid-198) 
red the statistical rate of inflation for 1981 to stop below 
D percent, so the emergency measures In foreign trade in 
second half of 198] prevented the 198] hard-currency 
ents deficit from exceeding the already unsustainable 
of US$1.4 billion. For the domestic economic 
sequences of these steps, see Exonomska Politika, 
b. 8, 1982, p. 16. 
48 ibid. Feb. 8, 1982, pp, 16-17, and Feb. 22, 1982, 
14 
18 jn 1975, there were 191,295 independent artisans in 
osiavia, but in 1979, only 115,477. Delo (Ljubljana), 
ct. 10, 1981, p. 21. “Even today there is a strange fear 


must now be approaching or even 
exceeding US$20 billion.'® 


been so greatly affected by political 
meddling that it has been unable to 
supplement the socialized sector 
adequately. Private handicrafts and 
services are still subject to lin- 
gering 
against independent work.'? Until 
they are freed from it, it is unlikely 
that they can greatly reduce the 
mushrooming illegal “second job” 
sector (“gray economy”), which 
escapes taxes and operates at the 
expense of, and further impairs pro- 
ductivity in, the socialized sector. 
More than one half of all personal 
earnings originate outside the social- 


economy.” 2° 


chapter in the history of postwar 
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cent of the livestock. Unless these 
resilient family farms are rehabili- 
tated and unless discredited ideo- 
logical fictions are dropped, post- 
Tito Yugoslavia will continue to 
increase its agricultural imports and 
further aggravate its foreign trade 
deficits.*! 

In sum, post-Tito Yugoslavia is fac- 
ing a number of deep-seated eco- 
nomic ills. The revised self-manage- 
ment system that came out of the 
1971-74 constitutional changes 
and the 1976 codification of self- 
management rules is neither func- 
tionally effective nor operationally 
efficient. Ever-increasing adminis- 
trative interventions and intensified 
political manipulation since 1971- 
72 have emasculated the autonomy 
of “self-managing” institutions, im- 
paired their economic performance, 
and socialized the resulting losses 
while excessively nationalizing their 


Finally, the private sector has 


ideological discrimination 


ized sector, mostly in the “gray 
Family farms—a particularly sore 


Yugoslavia—provide a similar exam- 


ple. Despite the Stalinist-type collec- 
tivization drive of 1949-50, the de 
facto political disenfranchisement of 
the peasant population, three dec- 
ades of economic neglect and dis- 
crimination, and the massive out- 
flow of younger generations, Yugo- 
slavia’s peasants (still more than 30 
percent of the population) continue 
to hold on to about 83 percent of all 
arable land, and their tiny farms still 
manage to produce most of the 
country’s agricultural output—some 
63 percent of the wheat and 90 per- 


TT 


of individual work which is perceived as endangering the 
socialist sector. This is but one more proof of the weakness 
of the socialized sector . . . not of the strength of the small 
peasant and artisan.” Kiro Gligorov in Exonomska Politika, 
Oct. 5, 1981, p. 20. 

2° Dusan Dragosavac, president of the LCY Presidium, at 
a foreign press conference in Belgrade, as reported in 
FBIS-EE, Mar. 12, 1982, p. 6. 

21 There is an expert estimate that agriculture in 
Yugoslavia could feed from 80 to 100 million people 
(Yugosiavia's population is under 23 million). But “we nave 
completely negiected agriculture.” Todor Todorov in 
Ekonomska Politika, Nov. 9, 1981, p. 22 

22 judging by authoritative commentary in the fall of 
1981, deep distrust among the republics remains 
unabated. For example, “We have lived for a long ume 
with considerable structural problems and have found no 
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earnings. If Yugoslavia is to over- 


come these ills , major changes are 
needed in the Tito-Kardelj legacy. 


ULTIMATELY, Yugoslavia’s econom- 
ic troubles stem from an even more 
fundamental defect—which autarkic 
meddling has further aggravated— 
the visceral distrust among Yugo- 
slavia’s confederated republics and 
autonomous provinces.** 

As is well known, Yugoslavia’s vari- 
ous territorial units have diverse na- 
tional histories and cultures. In inter- 


—— es 


way of resolving them by joint efforts "VY. Djuranovic, 
President of the Federal Executive Council, in an address 
to the Federal Assembly on Oct. 1, 1981, as reported by 
FBIS-EE, Oct. 5, 1981, p. /12. “The only thing on which 
we have reached an agreement within the (1981-85) plan 
was that we still have not reached an accord on 
solving the problems There were five or six probierns at 
the time of the adoption of the plan [they] have now 
grown into many more problems.” M. Ribicic, former 
President of the Federal Executive Council, in an interview 
with the daily Vjesnik (Zagreb), Sept. 18, 1981, pp 3-4 
“The League of Communists has tor some ime lacked 
the strengtn to oppose attempts at jeopardizing Our 
togetherness the republics and provinces were Closing 
within their borders more rapidly than ever ” Radio 
Belgrade, Oct. 3, 19681, as reported in FBIS-EE, 
Oct. 6, 1981, p. 12 
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war Yugoslavia, this diversity was 
turned into active antagonism by 
Serbian-dominated centralism. With 
Yugoslavia’s disintegration in 1941, 
the romantic concept of a “South 
Slavic” ethnic affinity among greatly 
differing peoples, which had served 
as the country’s tenuous political 
rationale, was all but buried. With 
the wartime occupation and civil 
war, some of the prewar antagonism 
was twisted into mutual hatred and 
killings, especially in the south- 


central mountain regions. 
In postwar Yugoslavia, all the old 


antagonisms resurfaced. Instead of 


being reduced and contained by a 
prompt and honest federalization, 
as Tito had promised during the 
war, they were exacerbated by the 
1945 imposition of a centralized 


Stalinist regime, with the Slogan of 
a resurrected Yugoslavia as a new 


“socialist community of nations and 
nationalities.” After the Tito-Stalin 
break, the new slogan was gradually 
transformed into an all-embracing 
myth of “self-management,” reinter- 
preted so as to include the much- 
belated decentralization of govern- 
ment. Had federalization occurred 
at least simultaneously with the 
1965 economic reform, the latter 
might have succeeded, and a realis- 
tic self-management system might 
have emerged within a politically 
decentralized framework with a fa- 
tionally coordinated economic de- 
velopment program. Instead, the 
Tito legacy was burdened not only 
with a large shortfall from the incon- 
sistent economic reform of 1965 but 
also with the consequences of the 
Post-1971 political retrogression. 
The consequences of this retro- 
gression should not be underesti- 
mated. Given Yugoslavia’s irreduci- 
bly multinational composition, a 
confederation of sovereign republics 
is the tightest political framework 
that will allow the peoples of Yugo- 
Slavia to live in cooperative coex- 
istence, and even that will not func- 


tion successfully without continuing 
trust among the confederated peo- 
ples. After many years of disappoint- 
ment, Yugoslavia finally approached 
its natural confederal arrangement 
in June 1971. Yet, this hard-won be- 
ginning of mutual trust was shock- 
ingly shattered by Tito’s sudden 
reversal of liberalization in Decem- 


ber 1971. 


Because of the relapse into Lenin- 
ism, Yugoslavia’s newly confeder- 
ated republics (and two autono- 
mous provinces), purged of their 
respected younger 
leaders, have yet to agree on a joint, 
program of 
development, based on economic 
complementarity, an unrestricted 
common Yugoslav market, and in- 
ternational trade at a realistic rate of 


popular and 


mutually beneficial 


exchange. Instead, with renewed 


political distrust, the republics em- 
barked on largely autarkic courses 
of economic development. In the 
process, their economic comple- 


mentarity has been administratively 
restricted, so that Yugoslavia’s inter- 
nal trade across the borders of in- 
dividual republics has come to 
resemble international trade, fre- 
quently to the point where payment 
in foreign exchange is demanded. 
Unless the republics can break this 
pattern and truly agree on a mutu- 
ally complementary development 
program, structural imbalances 
within and among their autonomous 
Economies will not be corrected, 
autarkic practices will continue, self- 
Management will remain essentially 
inoperative, and both interrepublic 
and international trade will continue 
to shrink toward barter Proportions, 


WILL THIS accumulation of difficul- 
ties provoke a showdown in 1982? 
Toward the end of 1981, when it 
had become apparent that the post- 
Tito regime’s “stabilization policy” 
had failed to come to grips with 
Yugoslavia’s rave economic prob- 
lems, and while the problem of 
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Kosovo also remained unresolve 
the LCY leadership apprehensive 
began preparing for the coming pi 
ty congress in June 1982, the 
since Tito. In unprecedented sd 
criticism staged within part | 
controlled forums, two contrasti : 
approaches have emerged. 

An apparent majority in the LC 
leadership, as well as among profe 
sional economists, seems to favor 
thorough overhaul of the Tit 
Kardelj “system.” Specifically, the 
wish to eliminate the “systemic 
elements that permit or facilitate t 
pervasive political-administrativ 
distortions of what was supposed 
be a self-managed market econom 
and to limit supplementary goverr 
ment economic policies to thos 
that would make the system work a! 
intended by the 1974 Constitution 
An unidentified minority in the party 
whose existence is revealed b 
the polemical overtones present ir 
the post-Tito reform discussions, ap 
pears to want a “strong-arm” centra 
government to suppress economic 
“nationalism” in the republics and 
to replace the “unworkable self- 
management.” *3 The formal show- 
down between the two Opposing 
currents may come at the 1982 LCY 
Congress. 


But will the LCY Congress tackle 
the fundamental question of distrust 


among Yugoslavia’s constituent na- 
a 


: 
. 
23 Stane Dolanc, an influential member of the LCY . 
Presidium, stated in an interview that “! can say that we 
are under pressure by certain dogmatic forces which are 
trying to exploit the present complex conditions to prove 
that only a bureaucratic centralist statist system can 
eliminate certain social contradictions; they are trying to 
prove that we can carry out economic stabilization only 
with a centralist policy, with statist decisions and 
administrative actions and not by developing the socialist 
self-managing relations and through accords and 
agreements. . . . Even some public information media have | 
begun to negate the role of the republics and provinces. 
They see a solution for the present difficulties in { 
centralization and consider the federal system a 
misfortune. | believe that reducing the republics to some 
kind of administrative units . . . would be the greatest 
misfortune and a direct attack on Yugoslavia's 
integrity... .” Delo, Dec. 31, 1981, p. 4. See also the 
sources mentioned in fn. 4. 


s? Obviously, the key will be 
ption of the liberalization that 
reversed in 1971-72.%4 Analyti- 
y, liberalization within a Commu- 
system may be viewed in refer- 
to the Leninist principle of the 
ding role” of the Communist par- 
e range of political liberaliza- 
would therefore extend from the 
2n degree of control by the party 
the outright elimination of the 
ading role” principle, which would 
It in a multiparty democracy. 


it is important to have an analytically solid and realistic 
ept of “liberalization” in order to avoid unwarranted 

3m or pessimism. The former is reflected, for 

ple, in the latest report by the US Department of 

on human rights in Yugoslavia. See Country Reports 
wman Rights Practices for 1981, Washington, DC, US 
wnment Printing Office, 1982, esp. pp. 916-17, on 
dom to Participate in the Political Process.” Much of 
aterial in the State Department report is contradicted 
by the recent semiofficial self-criticism in Yugoslavia 
. A more accurate assessment can be found in 

sty International, Yugos/avia, London, 1982, esp. 
1-6. 
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In the given Yugoslav context, re- 
sumed liberalization is not likely to 
bring such political democracy, in 
which non-Communist political par- 
ties would be free to compete with 
the ruling LCY in the electoral arena. 
But it might result in more extensive 
human rights, in reaffirmation of the 
confederal structure of government, 
in the reassertion of autonomy for 
the republic Communist parties, in a 
fuller implementation of the pro- 
claimed autonomy of self-manage- 
ment institutions, in a stronger 
private economic sector, and per- 
haps in opening the way toward in- 
dependent labor unions and farm- 
ers’ auxiliary cooperatives (only 
hinted at so far). 

Judging by past experience, even 
such a measured process of liberali- 
zation may have uncertain pros- 
pects. Yet, there is no Tito now to 
block or reverse it again. 


Clearly, however, the stakes are 
enormous. On the one hand, a re- 
newed liberalization, even limited in 
scope, would bring a more broadly 
based, self-confident, and respect- 
ed leadership to power in the repub- 
lics. This, in turn, would result in 
more willing economic cooperation 
among republics on the basis of 
mutually recognized complemen- 
tary interests. On the other hand, 
the longer reliberalization takes, the 
worse Yugoslavia’s troubles will get. 
Even in the short run, real interre- 
public agreements are necessary to 
make Yugoslavia’s foreign debt 
manageable until structural dispro- 
portions are corrected. Failing any 
liberalizing political change, the na- 
tions of Yugoslavia may soon come 
to a pervasive doubt as to whether 
the accumulating costs of their trou- 
blesome coexistence may not al- 
ready exceed the benefits. 


Dissenting French Communists 


By Victor de Stankovich 
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Generation, 1953-1963). Paris, 
Editions Robert Laffont, 1977. 


PAUL NOIROT. La memoire 
ouverte (The Open Memory). Paris, 
Editions Stock, 1976. 


ROGER GARAUDY. Le marxisme 
(Marxism). Paris, Editions Seghers, 
Collections Clefs, 1977. 


LOUIS ALTHUSSER. Ce qui ne 
peut plus durer dans le parti 
communiste (That Which Can No 
Longer Go on in the Communist 
Party). Paris, Librairie Francois 
Maspéro, 1978. 
3B ee ES ie 
| BELIEVE it may be said, without 
running counter to cold Statistics, 
that the year round not one minute 
of the day passes without someone 
somewhere leaving a Communist 
party in disappointment and bitter- 
ness. The two things tend to go hand 
in hand. Indeed, it is almost a rou- 
tine feature of Communist defec- 
tions that breaches of loyalty and 
comradeship, perpetrated at the 
behest of a dehumanized, bureau- 
Cratic party leadership, become 
unbearable when the faith in the in- 
trinsic truth of the doctrine is no 
longer there. 

At the same time, one must re- 


member that disillusionment with 
communism is only the reverse side 
of the coin. Many millions of fairly in- 
telligent individuals are still fanatic 
believers in “scientific socialism” as 
codified by Karl Marx and devel- 
oped in theory and practice by his 
innumerable followers. Their collec- 
tive faith is one of the major forces 
which must be taken into account 
to understand our contemporary 
world. 

The sociological landscape of 
France makes it a particularly in- 
teresting country in which to ob- 
serve the ebb and flow of the forces 
of communism. This is true essen- 
tially for two major reasons. First, 
the French mind—no matter how 
hackneyed the statement may ap- 
pear in the eyes of the literati—is 
addicted to formalized, if not Carte- 
sian, logic. Hence, Marxist theory 
has appeal as a self-contained, sci- 
entifically valid system of social 
Salvation. 

Second, there is the historically 
fascinating phenomenon of the un- 
finished revolution of 1789. This rev- 
olution, the most monumental one 
in modern European history, sought 
to emancipate man from the tyranny 
of his fellow humans under the ban- 
ner of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
but it was not until after the out- 
break of World War || 150 years 
later that the country began to trans- 
late into fact more than the first ele- 
ment of this triple slogan. And even 
liberty—liberty of thought and 
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expression, liberty from arbitra 
deprivation of freedom—had bee 
realized only after multiple interru 
tions, such as the royal restoratic 
and the two Bonapartist imperial ac 
ventures, and in an imperfect mar 
ner. Indeed, there was little recog 
nition of the need to provide so 
equality of opportunities for ecc¢ 
nomic and social betterment fe 
those emancipated from the shac 
les of feudalism, and even the 
modicum of fraternity which had ex 
isted under the paternalistic ancie 
regime was eradicated by the jug 
gernaut of the industrial revolution 
That revolution’s proud flower, tht 
Third Republic, seemed to perpetu 
ate a rigid class system, headed b 
and run for the benefit of a more o 
less wealthy bourgeoisie. Thi 
group’s rule was slightly shaken onh 
once before the outbreak of Worl 
War |l—during the ephemeral gov 
ernment of the Popular Front in the 
middle 1930’s. When the pendulun 
swung back to the right once more 
the wealthy bourgeoisie coulc 
Manage only to lift into the saddle 
government which declared war or 
Adolf Hitler but thereafter provec 
incapable of protecting the countn 
from the onslaught of his victorious 
hordes. 


IT WAS during the period of the Pop: 
ular Front that young Pierre Daix, 
on the threshold of his 17th year, 
entered upon the political scene. He 
had only just passed the first half of 


baccalaureat, the matricula- 
exam from secondary school, 
en Edouard Daladier brought 
“peace in our time” from 
ynich. To Daix, this development 
2ant that he would soon have to 
to war. And indeed, he writes in 
book under review, “a year later, 
e the war had been declared, in 
der to fight it truly against Hitler, | 
ed the Communist Party, which 
‘Munichois Government’ had 
sbanded only a _ short while 
fore.” “Subconsciously also,” he 
ds, “| was thus opposing my 
‘her, a former member of the con- 
abulary [gendarmerie] who had 
erged from the previous war, the 
eat One, a pacifist and a socialist, 
ly believing that while there was 
ace, there was also hope.” 
According to a jaded wisecrack at- 
buted to Franz Kafka, “eternity 
es an awfully long time, but the 
orst of it is its terminal phase.” 
erre Daix remained a militant in- 
lectual member of the French 
ommunist Party for 36 years; how- 
er, for nearly 24 years he was in 
e process of snapping out of it. As 
gards this exceedingly lengthy 
rocess of extricating himself from 
talinism, he has no apology to of- 
r—only an explanation: 


talinism exceeds by far the influ- 
ce of Stalin’s sole person. It is a 
lamplex process of the labor move- 
ent running haywire. It is experi- 
ced as the logic, as the very 
ationality of the science of class 
arfare, whereas in truth it reveals 
self as one of the most effective 
ickeries by which historic violence 
; able to mask its face from the 
ight of man. 


After many a nagging doubt, Daix 
ffered his first real shock on the 
casion of the notorious trial of 
udolf Slansky et al. in 1952, when 
actically the entire Czechoslovak 
Yommunist leadership was charged 
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with “conspiracy against the social- 
ist state.” Daix was particularly con- 
cerned about the trial, for one of the 
principal figures among the 14 ac- 
cused—one of only three to escape 
hanging—was Arthur London. Lon- 
don, married to a French Commu- 
nist girl, had, under his refugee 
cover name of Gérard, been Daix’s 
elder-brotherly protector at the Nazi 
death camp of Mauthausen. But by 
1952 it was no longer a good thing 
to have been Arthur London’s close 
associate way back in 1942. Hence, 
Daix remembers watching and 
catching himself ruminating: 


Why am | trying to justify that period 
of which heretofore, in all my life as 
a militant communist, | had been 
most proud—the way I'd behaved at 
Mauthausen? Something is going to 
pieces within me! 


Further he dared not go in his 
soul-searching. 


For if the Slansky trial had its doubt- 
ful aspects, so must it have been in 
the other show trials—the Rajk, the 
Kostov, the Zinoviev, the Bukharin 
trials... and thus everything goes to 
pieces all along the line. No, one just 
has to stand firm and not yield to the 
songs of the bourgeois sirens. 


But it was not so much the “bour- 
geois sirens” that kept torturing 
Pierre Daix as the formidable chal- 
lenge that learning about the Gulag 
system, as revealed by One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich, pre- 
sented to him. This book was pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union under the 
authority of Nikita Knrushchev, and 
Pierre Daix was authorized by his 
party leadership to write the fore- 
word to the French edition. In this 
foreword, he spelled out the—to 
him—terrible truth: “to my mind 
there is no substantial difference 
between ivan Denisovich’s camp 
and the average Nazi concentration 
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camp.” Thus, he felt he had to con- 
clude “that the Soviet Union is not a 
socialist country and nothing fore- 
tells that it will ever become one.” 

Yet Maurice Thorez, the old and 
venerated Stalinist party leader, 
sent Daix word that he agreed with 
Daix’s foreword. Moreover, he made 
public his approval by sending Daix 
to the Marxist Book Fair in the fall of 
1963 to autograph copies of the 
French edition of /van Denisovich. 
That sort of gesture made Daix hang 
on for many more years, against his 
better judgment. His motivation is 
likely to be familiar to many a disillu- 
sioned Communist: 


| shall stay on board the same old 
ship even if she is due to sink. After 
all, in her holds is all my family. | was 
born at Yvry [part of the “red belt” of 
the Paris suburbs]; I’m a chip off the 
old Commie bloc—desperate, yet 
faithful. 


The execution in 1958 of Imre 
Nagy and Pal Maleter, head of gov- 
ernment and chief of the armed 
forces respectively of Hungary’s na- 
tional uprising of 1956—a blatant 
repudiation of all promises that they 
would not be put to death—came as 
yet another dreadful shock. Hence 
Daix’s outcry: “The Soviet revolution 
must have run aground; she cannot 
be made to float again. Everything 
has to be begun anew.” 

And what about all those who, like 
himself, had paid lip service to the 
“big lie” for so long? Had they been 
accomplices or idiots? “Accom- 
plices because of your idiocy,” a 
wise old Czech Communist told him. 
Therefore, as a warning to those of 
his compatriots who might feel 
tempted to fall for the same old idi- 
ocy in the future, Daix counsels: 


lf you want to build socialism the 
French way, you must recognize 
that it will run up against merciless 
hostility from the Soviet party bu- 
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reaucracy, just as did attempts in 
East Berlin, Budapest, Warsaw, and 
Prague, where the people tried to 
debunk false “Gulag socialism.” 
That is the logic of Russia as a para- 
mount power, which has nothing to 
do with philosophy. It expresses 


itself in terms of thousands of tanks, 
airplanes, rockets, and megatons. 


Moreover, that formidable arsenal is 
not held by socialist hands. Such is 
the truth, faced with which the 
French Communist Party is waver- 


ing still. 


ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE on the 
passage from Communist militant to 
disenchanted defector is provided 
by Philippe Robrieux. He was a 
card-carrying member of the French 
Communist Party between 1953 
and 1968, during part of which peri- 
od he also functioned as General 
Secretary of the very orthodox 
Union of the Communist Students of 
France (UECF), 

Robrieux’s political autobiography 
is, first of all, a fascinating explora- 
tion of the psychological springs that 
caused post-World War II youth in 
France to tick feverishly to the Com- 
munist rhythm—and still do so up to 
a point. The book is not wildly sensa- 
tional. It describes how a Paris boy, 
coming from a decent middle-class 
home, got through a still largely 
traditional secondary education, 
continued at university, made a 
number of good pals among his 
male and female contemporaries, 
played football Passionately, but fi- 
nally got caught in the dazzling 
vortex of the Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist Zeitgeist, This last develop- 
ment was primarily, it seems, the 
result of the groundwork of some of 
his lycée masters (the French call 
them professeurs), who must have 
been remarkable Marxist thinkers, 
His exposure to such individuals 
was pretty typical of French second- 
ary education throughout most of 
the Third and Fourth Republics. 


volved in making a youngster from a 


thoroughly bourgeois environment 
join the Communist Party.” What 


Robrieux wants to show the uniniti- 
ated, with great sincerity and in a 
lively manner, is “how a university 
student, a young intellectual of bour- 
geois origin becomes a Stalinist, 
thereafter a ‘permanent,’ that is, a 
paid full-time party political worker, 
and ‘finally how he ceases to be 
both.” 

The whys and hows of Robrieux’s 
ceasing to be first an apparatchik, 
then a simple party member, and 
finally a Communist altogether, pro- 
vide the second remarkable feature 
of his story. Here again, as in Pierre 
Daix’s case, “the terminal phase of 
eternity” was the longest and the 
most painful—seven years out of a 
total of 15 as a Communist. His fall 
from grace began with an article 
which the unsuspecting young zeal- 
ot wrote in December 1960 to set 
the stage for the Fourth National 
Congress of his Union of Communist 
Students. Taking enthusiastic ad- 
vantage of Nikita Khrushchev’'s open 
debunking of Stalinism at the 22nd 
Soviet Party Congress, Robrieux 


dwelt on the students’ urge to learn 
the truth about the ways in which “jn 


Stalin’s time, and Prior to the 20th 
Congress, 


the Soviet Communist 
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Robrieux himself points to the out- 
standingly interesting facets of his 
story. He, as distinct from those 
French Communists who had lived 
through the heroic days of the resist- 
ance, knew practically nothing of 
the war and Nazi occupation, having 
barely been a toddler when it all 
began. His life as a schoolboy really 
commenced at the return of peace, 
“when | used to kick footballs on the 
Champ-de-Mars, living an adoles- 
cent'’s life that had every chance of 
being peaceful and happy.” The 
“apparently prosaic circumstances 
of my enlisting,” he suggests, “can 
therefore reveal, in a state of almost 
chemical purity, the mechanism in- 


group conspiracy,” alleged to hav 


| 


Party could have been perverte } 
(Up till then, French Commu 
had not been told anything pre 
about the contents of Khrushch@ 
so-called “secret report” of 199% 
Robrieux then quoted Louis Arag | 
the leading poet and editorialis@t 
the French Communist Party, vg 
had flamboyantly written: 1 


the radical and audacious extir§ 
tion, as with a red-hot poker, of | 
errors and crimes which were § 
lowed to proliferate under the soc, ' 
ist flag, characterizes today the 
tory of the self-same socialism. 
marks the radiant morrow of an 
epoch which must be identified 
without committing an act of the c 
of personality—with the man w 
has initiated it: Nikita Khrushchevg 


| 
| 


At the time the article appeare 
the pseudo-genial old tyrant of ti 
French Communist Party, Mauric 
Thorez, was still secretary genera 
As is well known, he had never bee 
able to live down the fact that whil§ 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact wal 
still in force, he and his deputyl 
Jacques Duclos, had deserted a 
embattled France to take shelter it 
tranquillity, if not in luxury, in the 
Soviet Union and had stayed there 
until the end of the war. One canno 
be sure, but it would seem tha 
Thorez’s guilt complex sometimes 
made him turn—otherwise unac 
countably—against faithful old pa 
Stalwarts and, in the course of 2 
carefully engineered persecution 
campaign, crush them under a fake 
Charge. Thus, two high-ranking 
members of the party leaderhip, the 
brilliant Laurent Casanova, member 
of the Political Bureau and supreme 
supervisor of the Communist Stu- 
dents’ Union, and Marcel Servin, i 
charge of organization in the party 
Secretariat, were arraigned for one 
of French communism’s mortal sins 
during that epoch—“fractionalis 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4) aimed in this particular in- 
e at a secret convenant with 
March-enemy, Gaullism. Thanks 
2 article that he had written and 
a because he had in a way been a 
gprdinate of the two “culprits,” 
jeux became entangled in their 
ye. Eventually, after a prolonged 
ary, he was evicted from the 
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aminiscing about these events, 
rieux makes two observations, 
1 of them carrying tragic over- 
95. First, about the principal ac- 
ad, Casanova and Servin, he 
#singly wonders: 


2 could guess the profound mo- 
s that made those men shoulder 
§ role of scapegoat? Particularly 
sidering that in France—the 
nmunist Party not being in 

er—neither torture nor the sanc- 
1 of capital punishment could be 
lied to them. How could those 
men be compared with an Ar- 
r London [one of the principals in 

Slansky trial] or the Hungarian 
izlo Rajk [the one-time Foreign 
airs Minister hanged in the late 
40's], when the suffering of in- 
erable, though purely moral, 
assure sufficed to cause them to 
lapse and make their fake confes- 
s? 


‘the second observation emerges 
the Epilogue of the book, in 
ich Robrieux—who is quite ob- 
usly an affectionate person, 
able of profound loyalties—be- 
ans the fate of former friends and 
comrades whom the manifold, 
ject trickeries of the “apparatus” 
d driven into disillusionment and, 
s, frequently suicide. In one of his 
ncluding paragraphs, he quotes 
rl Radek, once Lenin’s Commis- 

for Education and Cultural Af- 
rs (and later hanged by Stalin). 
en, in a conversation about the 
any deplorable misdeeds of the 
revolutionary regime, some- 
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body came up once more with the 
hackneyed cliché, “But you can’t 
make an omelet without breaking 
eggs,” Radek retorted: “Yeah, that 
may be so, but where is the 
omelet?” 


THE PATH of Paul Noirot was traced 
for him by a peculiar convergence of 
circumstances surrounding his 
birth. His mother came from a 
Ukrainian family, all of whose chil- 
dren, he says, “had been involved in 
the adventure of revolution. My 
mother had preserved of the Oc- 
tober Revolution madly romantic 
reminiscences, as well aS a pro- 
foundly nostalgic yearning for her 
native Ukraine.” France’s defeat in 
1941 and the ensuing German oc- 
cupation, just when he was on the 
threshold of manhood, almost auto- 
matically pushed him toward Com- 
munist militancy as the most natural 
form of endogenous resistance. 
(Only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
French people, at home or abroad, 
chanced to hear General Charles de 
Gaulle’s appeal of June 18, 1941, 
from London.) Hence, in 1943 at 
the age of 19, Noirot joined the 
clandestine French Communist Par- 
ty, which the last government of the 
Third Republic had disbanded in 
1939, after the conclusion of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. To Noirot 
and his like-minded contemporar- 
ies, this action meant “enrolling in 
the great international army of com- 
munism.” Hence, the USSR—de- 
spite what was thought of its tem- 
porary tactical collaboration with 
Nazi Germany—remained, in the vi- 
sion of Paul Noirot and his com- 
rades-in-arms, “the first fortress 
conquered from the enemy, the 
land of the victorious workers and of 
socialism which now could begin be- 
ing built.” As Noirot observes, 


it is only too facile today to disavow 
that identification which we claimed 
and glorified for decades on end. To 
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pretend that we have nothing to do 
with the Stalinist tragedy—as do the 
present leaders of the French Com- 
munist Party—makes the French 
Communists’ own history inexpli- 
cable. 


Nevertheless, Noirot admits that 
he shared the reaction of Jean, the 
son of Maurice Thorez, when he 
learned at the family dining room 
table in 1956 the revelations made 
by Nikita Khrushchev in his “secret 
report.” Jean exclaimed: “We are all 
murderers, all of us!” Noirot adds: 


The questions we asked ourselves 
about the crimes committed by “our 
people,” combined with the resolve 
to turn back from the blind alleys 
into which we had stumbled, could 
give rise to two distinctly different at- 
titudes. You could give up the fight 
and retire to cultivate your garden. 
Or you could carry on whilst trying to 
wrench from the bowels of history a 
minimum of its essential “why”’s 
and “what for”’s. 


Like so many others, Noirot was 
caught by the Gestapo and dumped 
at Buchenwald, one of the cruelest 
and deadliest Nazi concentration 
camps, set in the bucolic, sylvan 
proximity of Goethe’s Weimar. He 
lived there from December 1943 
until April 1945, “under conditions 
that others have described.” During 
that period, he saw hundreds of his 
fellow inmates drop dead by his side 
from one moment to the next. He at- 
tributes his own survival to the ar- 
rival at the camp, only a few days 
after him, of one of his revered 
former party instructors, a certain 
comrade Chateau, “who confirmed 
my quality as a full-fledged party 
member to the clandestine author- 
ities of the camp.” For at Buchen- 
wald, as at most of the other Nazi 
concentration camps, political 
prisoners had by that time gained 
ascendancy over the criminal de- 
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tainees, who had previously made 
up the prison staff. Consequent- 
ly, Communists enjoyed greater 
chances of survival. The secret orga- 
nization of the camp, having ac- 
quired some measure of a hold even 
on the official agents of the internal 
administration, protected its militant 
elements. 

The “most painful terminal phase” 
of Noirot’s Communist Party mem- 
bership began with the famous 20th 
Congress of the Soviet party in Oc- 
tober 1956, at which Khrushchev’s 
“secret report” created a tremen- 
dous sensation. It proved to be the 
Starting point of a tug-of-war be- 
tween, on the one hand, the protag- 
onists of de-Stalinization, who were 
numerous in the French Communist 
Party as well as the Soviet one, and, 
on the other hand, the ruling clique 
of Maurice Thorez, the genial giant, 
the charismatic leader. 

Despite a continuous show of 
boisterous self-assurance, Thorez 
had never been quite able to over- 
come the embarrassment of having 
deserted war-torn France for the 
relative safety of Stalin’s hospitality. 
He therefore initially tried, with all 
the means at his disposal, to hide 
from his French followers the truth 
about Stalin’s misrule and, partic- 
ularly, the blood-curdling details of 
the dictator’s end and the murder- 
Ous scramble for his succession. 
Paul Noirot, however, on an official 
trip to Moscow, got an authentic 
eye-witness account of it all from his 
old and trusted friend, Giuseppe 
Boffa, Moscow correspondent of the 
Italian Communist Party’s official 
daily /’Unita. Indeed, Boffa gave 
Noirot a most realistic rendering of 
what Noirot later came to dub 
“Shakespeare in the land of Peter 
the Great.” 

In these circumstances, two dia- 
metrically opposed lines evolved 
within the French Communist Party 
leadership. There was the line of 
those who, like Waldeck Rochet, 


Benoit Frachon, Laurent Casanova, 
and Marcel Servin, increasingly felt 
the need of settling accounts with 
Stalinism, and there was the line of 
Thorez, who opposed de-Staliniza- 
tion with all his might because he 
felt personally involved in the 
underlying drama and was fearful of 
the consequences of “stirring the 
quagmire.” Noirot, by now the dep- 
uty editor of the party monthly 
Démocratie Nouvelle, was by virtue 
of his personal experience and his 
entire intellectual baggage bound to 
drift into the de-Stalinization camp 
and thereby become the “objective” 
enemy, as the Communists would 
say, Of the party leader. The final 
clash was touched off by the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia by the War- 
saw Pact powers in 1968. Although 
Noirot had been given to under- 
stand that he had the blessings of 
Jacques Duclos, the chief editor 
(directeur), in bringing out a special 
issue on Czechoslovakia that was 
strongly critical of “a grave event 
which means nothing less than the 
crushing of one socialist nation by a 
group of other socialist nations,” the 
party leadership nevertheless de- 
cided to “suspend the publication” 
of Démocratie Nouvelle. 

Noirot thereupon launched what 
looked to be a highly promising, 
Communist-but-nonparty, left-wing 
intellectual magazine christened 
Politique Aujourd’hui (Politics To- 
day). Five of its issues survived the 
cross fire of a number of party cells. 
In his own cell, Noirot carried the 
day, obtaining a two-thirds majority 
in favor of continuing publication 
despite the menacing presence at 
the cell meetings of Henri Fiszbin, 
then chairman of the Paris Party 
Federation and member of the Cen- 
tral Committee and at present the 
leader of some 30 dissenters from 
the Communist Party who have 
joined forces with President Fran- 
Cols Mitterrand’s Socialist majority. 
Thereupon, the Paris Federation, 
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the section to which the “guilty” ¢ 
belonged, called an emerge 
meeting, resolved to disso 
Noirot’s cell, and expelled him fre 
the party “for having inveigled 
cell into an act of resistance.” 

Despite the ignominy that he s 
fered at the hands of his fellow Co 
munists after more than a quarte 
a century of faithful militancy, Noi 
remains what can best be called 
rogue Communist”—an outcast 
the herd, but a Communist all t 
same. Still, he has hatched so 
unorthodox ideas of his own. Th 
he does not believe 


that it is possible to run a socialis 
society in a developed country, su 
jected to the leadership and super 
sion of an apparatus endowed wi. 
a bureaucratic structure... . Dire 
democracy, of which so many a 
dreaming here and there, has so f 
demonstrated only its impotence 
even at group level. But | am su 
that if no attempts are made at asst 
ciating by institutional means eve 
growing numbers in the decisio 
making process and if the dele 
gation of powers is not reduced to 
barest minimum, we shall never b 
able to get rid of the sterile antag 
onism between manipulating orga 
nization and impotent spontaneity. 


THERE CAN BE little doubt, partic 
ularly since the incarceration o 
Louis Althusser in a criminal lunatic 
asylum for having murdered hi 
wife, that Roger Garaudy, althougt 
expelled from the party in 1969 anc 
repeatedly rebuked at open party 
congresses, continues to be the pro 
foundest philosophical thinker o 
contemporary French Marxism. His 
marvelous, though frighteningly 
dense, Le Marxisme radiates can 
tankerous self-assurance, as one 0 
the happy few who have correctly 
understood Karl Marx down to 7 
finest shades of meaning (the latte 
by the way, is in Garaudy’s opinior 


g 


pounder not of Marxism but of 
ism [prospective}|—that is, the 
pline concerned with exploring 
re). 
audy feels that only by con- 
cting a theoretical model of con- 
porary Capitalism may the new 
egy and tactics of socialism be 
ered out in this final quarter of 
20th century. To him, political 
omy, of course, can never be 
ral. That is, there can be no 
9nomic science” independent of 
er the individualistic project of 
ing free rein to the strivings for 
and power by a small number 
ernatively, the communal proj- 
subordinating production and 
bution to the requirements of 
development of a//, in a manner 
thy of human beings. 
yy combining political economy 
historical materialism—the lat- 
being construed not as a philos- 
of history but as a method with 
h to impart a certain orientation 
istory in the making—Marx has 
erfully contributed, in Garaudy’s 
ds, to the “defatalization” of 
tory. From this follows—again ac- 
ding to Garaudy—that Marx, in 
concept of socialism, places 
nself at the very antipode of all 
ds of authoritarianism and cen- 
tion. Garaudy recalls that to 
's mind “the form [i.e., the 
val organization] at long last 
" was that of the Paris Com- 
une of 1871, which Garaudy 
scribes as “resolutely anti- 
sobin, oriented toward self-man- 
ement [hark here to the antici- 
tion of Titoism], direct democ- 
2y, and decentralization.” And 
ere follows a subordinate clause 
aich adds to our understanding of 
ly Garaudy has for a long time 
en sO unpopular with the ortho- 
x bureaucracy of the French 
mmunist Party—indeed, with 
stitutionalized communism in 
nmeral. He speaks of “the state, 
aich is there to serve revolution 
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only as a temporary expedient, so 
long as there is need for it to fight 
counterrevolution.” 

Garaudy insists strongly that Marx 
was anything but a dogmatist. Ac- 
cording to Garaudy, Marx never 
mistook the image of capitalism as 
presented by economic analysis at 
one or another phase of capitalism's 
development for the essence of 
capitalism at a// times. He even fore- 
saw that his followers would prob- 
ably have to go beyond his teach- 
ings. To Garaudy, the problem is 
how to give fresh impulses to the 
movement inaugurated by Mar, 
“how to release the energy of its 
dialectics, stifled by long years of 
dogmatism. Marxism is not a doc- 
trine crystallized once and for all: 
Marxism is a task waiting to be ac- 
complished.” 

In Garaudy’s eyes, Marx’s ideas 
have so little in common with what is 
generally dubbed “Marxism” that 
Garaudy repeatedly quotes the 
Master’s dictum to Monsieur Laf- 
forgue in 1882: “If that is Marxism, 
then one thing is certain, namely, 
that | am not a Marxist.” Garaudy 
emphasizes that Marx’s thinking “is 
critical, historicist, and antidog- 
matic.” Hence, it is nonsensical to 
regard Marxism either as the su- 
preme academic exegesis of an 
immutable text written in the mid- 
19th century or as the motor of mili- 
tant action for the creation of social- 
ist society in the last quarter of the 
20th century despite the fact that it 
is based on an analysis of 19th- 
century British capitalism. It is in 
this sense that Garaudy opposes his 
“evolutive Marxism” to the tragic 
Althusser’s “determinist caricature 
of Marxism.” 


FOR THE BENEFIT of those who are 
not day-to-day observers of the 
French scene, let us briefly recall at 
this juncture that after a prolonged 
series of attacks of nervous depres- 
sion, Louis Althusser has finally suc- 
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cumbed to what seems an incurable 
condition of paranoia after first kill- 
ing his wife in their flat at the world- 
famous teachers’ college of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure on the 
rue d’Ulm in Paris. During the last 
years of his productive working life, 
however, Althusser found himself at 
odds with the leadership of the 
French Communist Party and, con- 
sequently, out of official favor. The 
volume under review, one of his last 
pamphlets, represents a_ slight 
rewrite of four articles that initially 
appeared in the daily Le Monde. 
The party’s official daily newspaper, 
l’Humanité, was not allowed to ac- 
cept the articles for publication, 
because of the party leadership's 
ban on any kind of free discussion of 


different, to say nothing of 
heterodox, political ideas in its 
“tribunes.” 


The pamphlet is, on the one hand, 
a post mortem on the catastrophic 
defeat of the French Union of the 
Left in the March 1978 parliamen- 
tary elections and, on the other 
hand, a flaming indictment of the 
French Communist Party leadership 
for the errors which brought about 
that defeat. Although a Central Com- 
mittee meeting had reputedly dis- 
cussed the issue, no verbatim or 
even summary report of the pro- 
ceedings was issued. All that mili- 
tant party members were allowed to 
take cognizance of was—as Althus- 
ser bitterly complains—a report by 
Secretary General Georges Mar- 
chais. Thus, they were reduced to 
the passive role of “studying the 
conclusions of a debate which had 
been concluded” without them. 

Althusser's criticism of the Mar- 
chais report is devastating as 
regards both content and presenta- 
tion. The terms in which the senior 
Communist philosopher of France 
tears to pieces the cheap trickery of 
Marchais’s pamphieteering make 
astounding reading indeed—they 
might as well have been written by a 
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rabid right-winger. Althusser partic- 
ularly castigates Marchais’s “hotch- 
potch techniques.” This, Althusser 
fumes, consists of inventing fictitious 
arguments and criticisms, mixing 
them up with real objections raised 
against Communist policy, and then 
proceeding to discredit the latter 
ones by demolishing the former 
ones. These fictitious arguments, 
Althusser declares, “are so absurd 
and unthinkable coming from a 
Communist that one must ask one- 
self on what refuse dump he picked 
them up.” 

Genuine contempt for Marchais 
and rancor against the party 
“machine” permeate the entire 
pamphlet. Althusser profoundly dis- 
approves of the way the party’s 
organization is working. “The work- 


ages in the rank-and-file member- 
ship, that unceasing hemorrhage 
which necessitates that the reservoir 
be filled up with fresh blood all the 
time. With new generations who do 
not know the battles and turmoils of 
the preceding 5, 10, or 20 years 
and can therefore be thrust into the 
hand-to-hand fighting on the 
strength of untried theories or prom- 
ises, to be burnt up in turn. From 
recruiting campaign to recruiting 
campaign, the party leaders get 
themselves new rank-and-file mili- 
tants, but the leadership remains 
unchanged. 


Socialists in the May-June 19 
presidential and parliamentary el 

tions and their offer of four portfo 

in the government to senior me 
bers of the Communist Part 
Althusser feels that instead of moé 
ing about a mythical “buffer” wh 
prevents the winning of supp 
from more than a limited if fait 

fraction of the working-class el 
torate, French Communists had b 
ter look for the fault in their o 
house. Not only is their image t 
nished by the memory of the So 

government’s massacre and depx 
tation of millions of recalcitra 
peasants, dubbed “kulaks,” and t 
camps and all the other repressi 
measures which still continue in t 
USSR more than a quarter of a ce 


The cliché of “collective leader- 
ship” does in fact, according to 
Althusser, disguise a secret pact 
which, on the one hand, binds its 


ers of France cannot be victorious in 


their class warfare without the Com- 


munist Party, but they are even less 
likely to win with this Communist 
Party as it is today.” There is no per- 
colation of ideas from base to top, 
only the other way round. Also, 
groups of members are hermetically 
separated from one another by what 
Althusser calls “perpendicular par- 
titioning.” Militant members of the 
base can have contact only with 
members of their particular cell, 
unless their cell delegates them to 
attend higher-echelon sectional or 
federal meetings. All attempts at 
establishing “horizontal” relations 
are branded as “fractionalism” and 
looked upon as grave offenses. 

Althusser’s critique comes within 
a hairline of calling the Directorate of 
the French Communist Party a 
downright dictatorship. He observes 
that gaps in its ranks are filled 
by co-optation, never by electoral 
process. 


This explains how the leadership is 
able to survive unharmed, through 
all sorts of strategic and tactical 
vicissitudes and errors. The reverse 
of the coin shows the constant leak- 


members to each other and, on the 
other hand, segregates them from 
the militant base and perpetuates 


their power. 


Differences or divergences are set- 
tled under the law of absolute dis- 
cretion. Also, it is understood that he 
whose views remain in a minority 
will carry out the policies of the vic- 


torious majority without batting an 


eyelid. Which is of course hardly 
conducive to engendering a sense of 


personal responsibility in the 


leaders. 


A special category of stalwarts 
consists of a corps of long-term, pro- 
fessional, full-time functionaries. 
Althusser describes them as being 
“bound to the party by an iron law 
which demands of them uncondi- 
tional loyalty, in return for a bread- 
winning job, the latter being all the 
more needed as the incumbent 
either never had a skilled trade or 
lost his ability to practice it in the 
course of all those years.” 

Coming to reflect on the crushing 
defeat suffered by the Union of the 
Left in March 1978 (which has now 
been offset by the victory of the 
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tury after Stalin’s death, but the 
are also the conditions prevaili 
within the French party itself. Do 
members really believe, ast 
Althusser, 


that the French people have suc 
short memories as to have forgotte 
how the Communist. leadershif 
scorning liberty and truth, crushe 
and morally ground to dust loy 
party members under the weight ¢ 
wholly fabricated charges, calc 
lated to dishonor them? They we 
subjected to regular Moscow-typ 
trials, except that the convicts coul 
not be executed in the end. Albe 
you can disgrace people by torturin; 
them with faked accusations of be 
ing “police informers,” “crooks,” 0 
“traitors,” and by coercing their olk 
comrades-in-arms unanimously t 
condemn them as such. 


All these misdeeds, and others 
galore, Althusser charges, were per 
petrated in France during the las 
30 years or so while the Commu 
nists were out of power, “yet not one 
word was ever said so as to recall 
regret, or repair those abomina 
tions, for which the party leadership 
alone was responsible.” 


Communist psephologists 
no longer search for the 
»s of the party’s inability to con- 
the allegiance of the entire 
g class in one fell swoop. In 
now appears as Althusser’s last 
ind testament, he has enlight- 
1 them more outspokenly than 
of their adversaries could have 
. Indeed, Althusser’s pamphlet 
9 palpably replete with bitter 
usionment and violent recrimi- 
yn that one is tempted to see 
2 as at least a partial expla- 
mn of the author’s subsequent 
tal derangement. 


TRY to reduce to a common de- 
inator the motivations, the inner 
10i1 that led to the falling out of 
a random sample of intellec- 
; with institutionalized commu- 
would—to say the least—be 
icial, indeed strained. Never- 
ess, because they are all 
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Frenchmen, they have more than 
one thing in common, despite their 
differences in age, background, and 
probably temperament. 

The first of the impulses most of 
them appear to share—strange as it 
may seem—is idealism. As men- 
tioned at the outset, there is acute 
consciousness among French polit- 
ical thinkers that the second and 
third elements of the motto of the 
Revolution of 1789 are still unful- 
filled. After nearly 200 years, it is 
felt, much remains to be done to 
achieve “equality” in economic 
terms. As for “fraternity”—which, of 
course, is practically impossible to 
institutionalize by rules and regula- 
tions—many an enthusiastic young 
man’s prayers seemed to be an- 
swered by the readiness to sacrifice 
and the voluntary militancy that un- 
doubtedly emanated from the rank 
and file of the Communist Party in 
earlier years. 
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At the same time, all demonstrate 


the opposite characteristic as | 


well—namely, realism. This pro- 
vided the mental catalyst that 
gradually corroded their faith, as 
they observed the Soviet and East 
European scene, that communism 
could keep its promises to better the 
condition of man. 

Last but not least, they all have a 


very highly developed sense of liber- | 


ty—that first element of the great 


revolutionary motto which has been | 


a sturdy reality in France for a long 
time. This probably constituted the 
most powerful factor in their breaks 
with the party. For whoever is pre- 
pared to shoulder minor, or some- 
times even major, inconveniences 
for the sake of speaking /is or her 
truth will always find, at the end of 
no matter how long an evolutionary 
process, that they are unable to 
wear forever the straitjacket of the 
Communist way of life. 


Dissent in China 


By Merle Goldman 
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So indi tal ala Seale 
THE BOOKS under consideration 
here reveal that political dissent, 
loyal opposition, nonconformity, and 
even the quest for individuality exist 
in China as they do in the West. 
Although such activities do not rep- 
resent the mainstream and have 
evolved in a different context, their 
presence in China demonstrates 
that they are not unique to Western 
societies. 

The dissent that has appeared 
periodically in the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC), however, owes as 
much to the Chinese tradition of dis- 
sent as to the Western example. 
Semi-official opposition was_ in- 
herent in Confucianism. The Confu- 
cian literati were obliged to criticize 
when the government deviated from 
Confucian ideals. It was not so much 
a right, as in the West, but a respon- 
sibility to point out government 
misdeeds—a responsibility to be 
Carried out regardless of personal 
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risk of punishment or even death. 
Although some literati did become 
martyrs, most criticized only when 
they had patrons and protection 
within the top leadership. Moreover, 
they could get a hearing only when 
they had allies in positions of power. 
This was most likely to happen dur- 
ing periods of factional conflict, 
when literati were used in the 
political struggle. In the process of 
articulating their patrons’ positions, 
some literati inserted views and 
values that differed not only from 
the prevailing orthodoxy but some- 
times from those of their political 
patrons. A similar process occurred 
in the PRC when intellectuals used 
the opportunity of political fac- 
tionalism not only to espouse their 
patrons’ causes but also to shape 
policies in ways the leadership did 
not intend. 

For brief periods, then, intellectual 
groups in China have been able to 
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and the Cultural Revolution: Lao 
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Chinese University Press, 1980, 
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express their own views. Howeve 
they have been stopped abrupt 
when their proposals diverged td 
far from the views of their politic 
patrons and galvanized the oppo 
ing faction into action. 

This mode of dissent has not bee 
unique to China. It also appeared i 
the USSR after losif Stalin’s deat 
when Nikita Khrushchev used diss 
dent writers in his struggle with th 
Stalinists. The dissidents in tur 
used Khrushchev. Not only did the 
attack the Stalinists; they als 
demanded the right to expres 
themselves on other political issue 
a right Khrushchev soon denied 
them. 

Nonetheless, the major way to ex 
press dissent in the Soviet Unio 
has been to go outside the system 
to the underground and the foreig 
press. While underground protests 
became important in the PRC ji 
1978-79, the chief approaches te 


expression of dissent there have 
gained either forming alliances 
political factions in the estab- 
ent or capitalizing upon oppor- 
ities available when the leader- 
9 itself has allowed dissent for its 
political purposes. Dissent in 
ssent-day China, as in traditional 
es, occurs primarily under official 
tion. 
ot only the traditional model but 
9 the traditional methods of in- 
actual dissent resonate in the 
C. Since in the post-1949 era as 
{| as earlier there have been no 
titutional or legal safeguards, 
ellectuals have not spoken out 
actly. Because the appearance of 
sensus is necessary to preserve 
3 legitimacy of a Chinese regime, 
Lucian Pye has pointed out, con- 
ersial issues have been dis- 
ssed obliquely and debated sub- 
, in order to mobilize support 
thout ostensibly upsetting the con- 
us. Even with high-level protec- 
, direct opposition has entailed 
yormous personal risks, for Mao, 
e the emperors of old, and the 
arty, like the Confucian bureauc- 
cy, had extraordinary charismatic 
ypeal and political power.! Thus, in 
erature, poetry, art, theater, and 
scourses on history and philoso- 
wy, intellectuals have long used the 
direct means of allusions, sym- 
aIs, and allegory to discuss current 
litical issues, and their modern 
spresentatives, with more pressure 
4 subtlety, have employed these 
sethods deftly. 


ISSIDENTS in the People’s Repub- 
> of China have also been heirs to 
”¢ May Fourth movement of the 
arly decades of the 20th century, 
hich sought to create a new West- 
rm culture as a solution to China’s 
ocial, political, and economic 
light. Though the precise remedy 
4 Lucian Pye, “Communications and Chinese Political 


diture,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), March 1978, 
», 221-46. 
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was new, the method of cultural 
regeneration as a key to survival was 
traditional. The May Fourth writers 
regarded their writings as tools with 
which to fight social and political ills 
and shape political consciousness. 
However, these writers of the 
1920's and 1930's differed from the 
traditional literati in that they ex- 
pressed themselves with new styles, 
symbols, and concepts that helped 
prepare the way for revolution. 

John Berninghausen and Ted 
Huters, in Revolutionary Literature 
in China, have selected some repre- 
sentative works of these May Fourth 
writers. As the editors note, the 
literary expression of protest against 
injustice had long been part of Chi- 
nese tradition, but in the May Fourth 
period it emerged as the main- 
stream of Chinese literature. It also 
became consciously revolutionary in 
style and content. 

Despite its political thrust, this 
literature ranges from escapist froth 
to Mao Dun’s description of the 
moral ambiguities of urban youth to 
Qu Qiubai’s and Guo Moro’s militant 
revolutionary treatises. Moreover, 
the collection shows the change in 
the May Fourth period itself from 
earlier romantic individualism and 
avant-garde experimentation to later 
preoccupation with rural poverty 
and Kuomintang bureaucracy. 

This collection reflects the variety 
and diversity of the May Fourth era, 
when intellectuals were free to re- 
spond in their own individual ways 
to the events of the time. Though it 
contains a few stories that represent 
the May Fourth spirit after 1949, 
most May Fourth writers stopped 
writing when the party came to 
power and imposed political con- 
trols over intellectual and creative 
life. 

The May Fourth spirit revived 
briefly in the Hundred Flowers 
period of 1956 and the first half of 
1957. But the Hundred Flowers was 
more in the mold of the traditional, 


semi-official form of dissent than the 
more spontaneous, Westernized 
form of protest of the May Fourth 
era. Mao allowed and even encour- 
aged intellectuals to criticize party 
Officials in order to expose and rec- 
tify the officials’ bureaucratic ways. 
He also granted intellectuals a rela- 
tive degree of intellectual freedom in 
the expectation that they would help 
the regime in its modernization 
drive. 

Hualing Nieh has collected, in the 
Literature of the Hundred Flowers, 
the major stories, poems, and liter- 
ary debates that appeared in re- 
sponse to Mao's relative liberaliza- 
tion. Most writers accepted the 
framework of Marxism-Leninism, 
but they demanded a separation of 
intellectual and creative activity 
from political direction, and a lifting 
of bureaucratic controls over their 
work. Like the May Fourth writers, 
they wanted to express themselves 
in a style and with a content of their 
own choosing. Some participants 
went further than Mao had antici- 
pated; they criticized not only the 
party’s bureaucratic control but the 
party itself. Faced with this chal- 
lenge, the regime launched the Anti- 
Rightist campaign in June 1957 
against these critics. 

Nieh’s collection also includes 
some of the party’s rebuttals to its 
critics. Among the rebutters were 
people like Yao Wenyuan, later to 
become one of the infamous “gang 
of four.” His attack on famous 
writers in this campaign made possi- 
ble his swift rise in the cultural 
hierarchy. Ideological campaigns, in 
short, were vehicles not only for 
political indoctrination but for 
political opportunism as well. 


THE REGIME has tried but failed to 
separate intellectual areas of 
endeavor during such campaigns. 
Because scientists are crucial to 
China’s modernization, they are the 
first to feel the benefits of a relaxa- 
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tion, yet the relaxation inevitably 
spreads to the nonscientists. Sim- 
ilarly, the nonscientists are the first 
to experience the harshness of a 
campaign, but most scientists are 
inevitably affected by the repres- 
sion. 

However, different areas are hit 
with different degrees of harshness. 
Because literary intellectuals more 
directly reach a wide audience and 
influence public opinion, they are 
treated the most harshly. Artists, 
perhaps because their medium is 
less directly political, are generally 
treated less severely. Whereas in 
literature from late 1957 until the 
early 1960’s professional writers 
were denigrated and amateur, col- 
lective creativity was praised, many 
fairly traditional landscape paintings 
in traditional styles, as Arnold Chang 
observes in Painting in the People’s 
Republic of China: The Politics of 
Style, appeared alongside the ama- 
teur artistic works of the masses 
after a brief suppression in 1957. 

It could be that these landscapes 
were permitted because they ex- 
pressed one’s love for one’s home- 
land. Moreover, some of them were 
untraditional in that they expressed 
not so much harmony with nature 
as man’s efforts to change nature. 
Nonetheless, in a society so highly 
politicized as the PRC, nonpolitical 
artis a political statement. It is a pro- 
test against party direction of crea- 
tive activity. 


IN THE EARLY 1960's, there was 
another relaxation in all areas of 
China’s intellectual life as the regime 
sought to win the cooperation of in- 
tellectuals in repairing the great 
damage to China’s economy done in 
the Great Leap Forward of the late 
1950's. However, this relaxation dif- 
fered from the Hundred Flowers. 
Since the party leadership could not 
resolve its differences over what 
course China should take in the 
aftermath of the Great Leap deba- 


cle, the contending political factions, 
as in traditional times, used intellec- 
tual groups to argue their positions 
indirectly in the public arena. One 
group of Westernized intellectuals 
associated with the party bureauc- 
racy contended—through historical 
discourse, literary criticism, and the 
Peking Opera—that Mao’s methods 
of mass campaigns and ideological 
mobilization were no longer appli- 
cable to a modernizing Chinese 
society, and they advocated more 
conventional economic practices. A 
group of younger intellectuals under 
the patronage of Mao and his wife 
Jiang Qing countered these argu- 
ments and upheld Mao’s policies by 
using similarly indirect methods. 
One of their ploys was to demand 
radical reform of the Peking Opera 
So that it could no longer be used as 
a vehicle to criticize Mao’s policies. 
They also endeavored to revolution- 
ize the creative arts completely in 
order to impose a new culture and 
destroy the old one. 

Thus, in the first half of the 
1960’s, Jiang Qing and her associ- 
ates began to devise revolutionary 
Operas that would become. the 
main, and at times the only, culture 
of the period from the Cultural Revo- 
lution in 1966 to Mao’s death in 
1976. Martin Ebon has collected 
representative examples of these 
model revolutionary works in his 
Five Chinese Communist Plays. 
Ebon urges the reader to treat these 
works with sympathy, for he claims 
that they are heirs to a great tradi- 
tion. But to what tradition is he refer- 
ring? Although these model works 
used some of the techniques of the 
traditional opera, they were for the 
most part cultural hybrids that incor- 
porated the most banal and conven- 
tional devices of Soviet socialist 
realism. Indeed, the socialist realist 
emphasis of these model works was 
imposed on all areas of creative ac- 
tivity. Arnold Chang points out that 
all art sank to the low level of propa- 
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| 
ganda. The model productions well 
not an evolution of China’s greg 
tradition, but a rejection of it. 
Kai-yu Hsu's Literature of the Pe™ 
ple’s Republic of China, a selecti¢ 
of literary works of the Commun 
era and a description of their afl 
thors, also seeks to understand tht 
new culture that the radicals well 
creating. Despite Hsu’s effort, hi 
approach is implicitly critical. Hy 
points out that the proletarian herog 
culture which the radicals promote§ 
in the guise of mass culture had litt 
to do with the kind of folk literaturg 
the masses enjoyed—the pica 
resque, the supernatural, and evel 
the erotic. Moreover, his discussio 
with his old teachers and classmate 
on a visit to the PRC in the eari 
1970's, reported in The Chines 
Literary Scene, revealed that mos 
of them were no longer creating 
The famous May Fourth writer She | 
Cungwen had gone into museur#) 
work because, as he explained, “ | 


different kind of fiction is in deman 
now. | can’t deliver.”2 
Another famous May Fourtl 
writer, Lao She, had tried to writ@ 
after 1949, but although he prog 
duced a few works, none measure¢ | 
up to his pre-1949 writings. Several 
of his best pre-1949 works appeal 
in George Kao’s Two Writers and the | 
Cultural Revolution: Lao She and 
Chen Jo-hsi. Lao is an example of @ 
writer who sought to conform to the | 
party’s dictates, but, as he himself! 
explained during the Hundred 
Flowers movement, his conformit | 
had destroyed his creativity: “M | 
writing tends to be empty and 
thin—for | am writing about things 
with which | am not very familiar.” 
He poignantly described why he and§ 
his May Fourth colleagues were no§ 
longer able to create under the 
regime they helped bring to power: | 


LS | | 


? Kai-yu Hsu, The Chinese Literary Scene: A Writer’s Visit 
to the People’s Republic, p. 134. 
3 Hualing Nieh, Vol. |, p. 46. 


iter who is always scared stiff 
overstepping set principles or 
ig damage to the revolution is 
to find himself bound hand 
foot and incapable of writing 
"4 
Jo-hsi, the other writer 
® works are included in Kao’s 
ion and the author of The Exe- 
on of Mayor Lin and Other 
es from the Great Proletarian 
tural Revolution, had to write her 
ses about China from abroad. 
: fact that she was born and edu- 
2d in Taiwan and spent only 
years in China, from 1966 to 
, does not mean that she can- 
be considered a genuine PRC 
. Her stories that implicitly 
ose, ridicule, and criticize the 
esses and absurdities of the Cul- 
Revolution are biased against 
regime. But they express the 
gs of an intellectual who was 
ersed in the May Fourth culture 
1 was subjected to persecution, 
fate of most intellectuals in 
esent-day China. Her characters, 
» those in May Fourth literature, 
spair over their situation and are 
nated from certain aspects of the 
ty, yet seek to support and play 
rt in that society. Some ap- 
wed short stories written after 
10's death were even more con- 
natory of the Cultural Revolu- 
than Chen's pieces but lacked 
»sardonicism and subtlety of sev- 
of her stories. 


DIFFERENT type of dissent is ex- 
essed in David S. G. Goodman's 
jing Street Voices: The Poetry 
d Politics of China's Democracy 
2vement. Goodman analyzes and 
drints the poems used in the pro- 
sts, unofficial journals, and wall 
Sters of the Democracy Move- 
snt that surfaced from late 1978 
itil the spring of 1979. 

These unofficial acts and the dis- 
—_—_—_—_————_—_—_————_—_:.:.n mn ees 
ibid. p. 47 
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senters’ contacts with foreign jour- 
nalists during this period resemble 
the unofficial form of dissent in the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, there 
was also an element of semi-official 
approval involved. For a short time 
in 1979, Deng Xiaoping allowed 
these underground groups to func- 
tion above ground, in order to use 
them in his factional struggle with 
the remnants of Mao’s followers in 
the Politburo. The dissenting 
groups’ condemnation of Mao's poli- 
cies as detrimental to modernization 
overlapped with Deng’s. But once 
the purge of the remaining Maoists 
had taken place and the Democracy 
Movement called for more democ- 
racy aS a prerequisite for moderni- 
zation, the dissenters were forced to 
go underground again. 

Like Soviet dissident movements, 
the Democracy Movement was un- 
organized and diverse, although 
most dissenters accepted party 
leadership and Marxism-Leninism. 
Moreover, like Soviet dissidents, the 
dissenters wished to achieve greater 
cultural and political freedom, the 
same demands made Officially in the 
Hundred Flowers movement. Spe- 
cifically, they spoke out for human 
rights, attacked official privileges, 
and called for radical change of the 
political system. 

The Democracy Movement also 
differed from previous dissent in 
that it was not led by intellectuals 
and students but by workers. How- 
ever, these workers would have 
been intellectuals except for the Cul- 
tural Revolution. They were children 
of middle- and upper-level cadres 
and intellectuals, who had been de- 
prived of a university education and 
sent to work in factories during the 
Cultural Revolution. Some had 
known one another as Red Guards; 
others met at their place of work. 
They had little expectation of educa- 
tion and were working in jobs not 
commensurate with their aspira- 
tions. 
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Most intellectuals in China dis- 
parage the protests of such indi- 
viduals, probably because they fear 
that the protests will provoke the 
authorities into revoking the limited 
freedom they themselves have been 
granted. Moreover, it is highly 
unlikely that the underground ac- 
tions of these dissenters will do 
much to change the regime. Never- 
theless, the politicization of youth in 
the Cultural Revolution and the 
organizational skills that they 
learned as Red Guards could be a 
catalyst for the organization of 
workers. A workers’ movement in 
China similar to the one in Poland is 
not beyond the realm of possibility. 
China has a tradition of intellectuals 
and workers joining together in pro- 
test, as in the May Fourth move- 
ment of 1919 against warlords and 
in the Tiananmen protest of April 5, 
1976, against the gang of four and 
in commemoration of Zhou Enlai. 
Goodman calls these youthful dis- 
senters the “underprivileged privi- 
leged,” an apt phrase to describe 
the potentially most revolutionary 
group in any system. 


DESPITE THE PUBLICITY it has re- 
ceived, however, the underground 
movement is today marginal and 
limited. Though it has many sympa- 
thizers, the number of active par- 
ticipants is no more than 200. Many 
of these have been imprisoned. 

As throughout Chinese history, 
then, change in the present Chinese 
system will probably be generated 
more by the traditional form of semi- 
official dissent than by underground 
dissent. For as long as the party 
needs to use the intellectuals for 
modernization, there will continue to 
be periods of relaxation as well as of 
repression. 

To be sure, the party, as in the 
past, will encourage debate and crit- 
icism only within certain limits and 
under its direction. Yet once these 
forces are unleashed, they cannot 
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be fully controlled. In the Hundred 

Flowers, what started out as an 
Officially approved criticism of politi- 
cal practices turned into a demand 
for democratic rights which led to 
questioning of the party’s role and 
even of communism. Again, in the 
relative relaxation of the early 
1960’s, officially sanctioned criti- 
cism of the Great Leap Forward and 
Mao’s policies turned into demands 
for a more open society. 

Since there are still no institutional 
or legal guarantees to protect those 
who express dissident ideas or seek 
intellectual or individual autonomy, 
the intellectuals who do so, unlike 
their counterparts in the West, risk 
their lives as well as their careers. In- 
deed, some of the people discussed 
in the books under review were per- 
secuted and even killed in retalia- 
tion. Nevertheless, some of the 
ideas they articulated were adopted 
as party policy at a later time. For 
example, the demands made during 


the 1961-62 relaxation, for deci- 
sion-making based more on eco- 
nomic and scientific than ideological 
criteria and for the rejection of char- 
ismatic leadership, have been incor- 
porated into present-day policy. 

As long as the party seeks to main- 
tain its authority over most aspects 
of China’s life—and its current em- 
phasis on discipline and orderly ad- 
ministration does not suggest that it 
will abandon control—there is 
always the possibility that it will end 
relaxation if criticism from intellec- 
tuals threatens its authority. This is 
true whether the criticism comes 
from radicals or from Westernized 
intellectuals needed to modernize 
the country. 

Yet history never repeats itself. 
Mao, with his particular animus 
toward intellectuals, is gone. There- 
fore, while the cyclical party policy 
toward intellectuals will continue, 
the shifts may be more moderate. 
Though the regime is now criticizing 
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individual intellectuals, the relax 
tion period that began with Mac 
death in September 1976 has bee 
more open to the outside world ar 
lasted longer than any previous r 
laxation. There has been an influx 
Western learning and scholars ar 
an efflux of Chinese to the West. It 
unlikely that nationwide ideologic 
Campaigns will be carried out wi 
the fervor and intensity of the pas 
because they are so disruptive 
economic modernization. 

Perhaps more important, the e 
pression of official and unofficial di 
sent over the last decade makes 
improbable that the party will agai 
be able to impose the kind of mone 
lithic ideological control that existe 
in the early years of the regime. Th 
intermittent official relaxations, wit 
their accompanying dissent, hav 
undermined the ideological conse 
sus that this regime, like every regim 
in Chinese history, has believed nec 
essary in order to rule effectively. 


Samuel S. Kim 
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THE 1970's, a series of dramatic 
ents and developments signaled a 
znificant transformation of China’s 
ace in the world. At the start of the 
scade, the People’s Republic of 
mina (PRC) had diplomatic rela- 
s with only 47 countries; by the 

d of the decade, it had increased 
at number to 120. In the mean- 
e, and most important, it had 
ablished friendlier ties with both 
pan and the United States. In 
372, the PRC gained recognition 
liom Japan as the “sole legal gov- 
ment of China,” and in 1978, the 

© countries signed a treaty of 
Pace and friendship. In 1972, the 
and the United States estab- 
shed de facto diplomatic relations, 
d in 1979, formal diplomatic rela- 
ons. As the Sino-American rap- 
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prochement moved from détente 
toward unofficial entente, the PRC 
became as much an integral part of 
the new cycle of Soviet-American 
political rivalry (Cold War Il) as the 
Sino-American rupture of 1949 was 
an integral part of Cold War |.? 

The PRC has also taken an in- 
creasingly active part in the various 
domains of the global system as a 
whole. It joined the United Nations 
in 1971, and since that time it has 
steadily increased its visibility not 
only in the UN but also in all the UN 
specialized agencies, in UN-spon- 
sored global conferences, and in a 
variety of nongovernmental orga- 


‘ For further analysis of this point, see Samuel S. Kim 
“The Sino-American Collaboration and Coid War Ii,” The 
Journal of Peace Research (Osio), No. 1, 1982 
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hina’s Place in World Politics 


nizations. In 1980, it made a much- 
heralded entry into the World Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund; clearly, its emerging reinte- 
gration into the global economic 
system will have profound impli- 
cations for both its own modern- 
ization drive and the world 
economy. 

Finally, it is by now apparent that 
the post-Mao Chinese leadership 
has significantly changed its image 
of China's place in the international 
system. It now employs a vocabu- 
lary in which terms like “global in- 
terests,” “global perspective,” and 
“global view” figure prominently. In 
his interview with American journal- 
ists in Beijing in January 1979, for 
example, Deng Xiaoping noted that 
both the United States and China 
saw the negotiations leading to the 
establishment of formal diplomatic 
relations from a “global viewpoint” 
and that there is “much in common 
between us on matters of global 
strategy and on political questions.” 
China also used a globalist rhetoric 
in attempting to justify its invasion of 
Vietnam in early 1979. 


TO WHAT EXTENT has Western 
scholarship caught up with and cap- 
tured this new “reality” of China’s 
place in the world? That question 
can perhaps best be answered first 


? See Beijing Review, Jan. 12, 1979, pp. 17-18; and 
Renmin Ribao (Beijing), June 19, 1980, p. 6 
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in general terms, and then more 
specifically, with reference to 
several recent works on Chinese 
foreign policy. 

Unfortunately, neither the West in 
general, nor the United States in 
particular, has ever had a notably 
accurate perception of China. As 
Harold R. Isaacs has written in his 
classic account, American images of 
the Chinese have shifted from the 
imperial exoticism and splendor re- 
ported by Marco Polo to the re- 
sourceful and enduring peasantry of 
Pearl Buck, from the demonized 
Genghis Khan (a Mongol, after all) to 
the revolutionary Mao Zedong. Pre- 
sumably, of course, the real China 
lies somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of America’s “love-hate” en- 
counter with China. Yet, few have 
been immune from emotional and 
perceptual swings. President 
Richard M. Nixon readily embraced 
one of the extremes—the cold war 
orthodoxy of the 1950’s and 
1960’s—when he called “Commu- 
nist China” “the greatest threat to 
the peace of the world” in his Guam 
Declaration of July 25, 1969 (the so- 
called Nixon Doctrine). But only a 
few years later, there he was inside 
the Forbidden City, opening a new 
chapter in the annals of Sino-Amer- 
ican relations. 

But neither has the scholar, any 
less than the statesman, been able 
to escape swings of emotion, per- 
ception, and even fashion. In purely 
quantitative terms, the result was 
until recently a rather modest 
scholarly output on Chinese foreign 
policy. As Allen S. Whiting put itina 
report to the US Social Science Re- 
search Council: “Neglect begets 
neglect. .. . Thus, when President 
Nixon's historic 1972 visit to Peking 
suddenly reawakened American in- 
terest in China, only a handful of 
Studies on Chinese foreign policy 
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* Harold R. Isaacs, Images of Asia: American Views of 
China and India, New York, NY, Capricorn Books, 1962. 


were on hand as compared with a 
burgeoning literature on various as- 
pects of Chinese society and cul- 
ture.”4 That the study of Chinese 
domestic politics enjoyed more gen- 
erous financial support and made 
greater theoretical advances even 
during a period when the US gov- 
ernment was preoccupied with 
putative Chinese expansionism is in- 
deed a revealing commentary. 

In qualitative terms, the study of 
Chinese foreign policy was held 
back by the persistence of methodo- 
logical orthodoxy—by what one 
might call ‘“Sinocentrism.” The 
dominant Sinocentric approach was 
excessively parochial, and therefore 
unable to provide a clear perspec- 
tive for making prudent judgments 
about developments in China. The 
Sinocentric approach was also too 
isolated from the methodological 
rigor of research on social science in 
general and research on interna- 
tional relations and comparative 
foreign policy in particular. Instead, 
it was descriptive, as if “social real- 
ity” could be captured merely 
through an accumulation of raw 
data and a narration of events.® 
Chalmers Johnson has rightly char- 
acterized such a method as “intelli- 


—— 


* Allen S. Whiting, “Chinese Foreign Policy: A Workshop 
Report,” SSRC Items, No. 31, March-June 1977, jays Je 

° For more detailed and diverse criticisms from various 
normative and methodological persuasions, see Davis B. 
Bobrow, “Old Dragons in New Models,” World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), January 1967, pp. 306-19; Roger L. Dial, 
Ed., Advancing and Contending Approaches to the Study 
of Chinese Foreign Policy, Halifax, Canada, Dalhousie 
University, Centre for Foreign Policy Studies, 1974; James 
C. Hsiung, “The Study of Chinese Foreign Policy: An Essay 
on Methodology,” in James C. Hsiung and Samuel S. Kim, 
Eds., China in the Global Community, New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1980, pp. 1-15; Chalmers Johnson, “The Role of 
Social Science in China Scholarship,” World Politics, 
January 1965, pp. 256-71; Samuel S. Kim, China, the 
United Nations, and World Order, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1979, pp. 3-15; Andres D. Onate, “The 
Case for the Integrity of Social Science Research in 
Chinese Studies,” Asian Forum (Tempe, AZ), Spring 1976, 
pp. 50-72; Jonathan D. Pollack, “Interpreting China’s 
Foreign Policy,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), July-August 1980, pp. 84-88; and Whiting, loc. cit., 
pp. 1-3. 
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gence-collecting rather than so 
science research”;® in itself, it ¢ 
serve only as a low-level guide 
social reality. Finally, the Sinocen 
approach was too atheoretical, ¢ 
ceptually too disparate and fr. 
mented. Theory, the béte noire 
Sinology, provides an analyti 
device for selecting, categorizi 
ordering, simplifying, and integr 
ing the raw data of knowledge. 
such, it is no more than a necessé 
instrument that will help us bet 
describe, explain, and (one hope 
predict China’s place in the wor 
But Sinocentrism paid little attenti 
to general theoretical and normati 
problems. 

However, with the emergence 
China as a significant global actor 
the 1970’s, many of the constrai 
that used to plague Western sche 
arship on Chinese foreign polic 
have been removed. Now th 
China has become virtually a 
facto ally of the United States, t 
center of normative gravity he 
shifted correspondingly. What we 
unsafe or unpopular to say duri 
Cold War | may have become unsa 
Or unpopular not to say in the Cu 
rent cycle of Sino-American entente 
Yesterday's penalty is today’s paj 
off. The normative constraints of on 
era have been removed—if only t 
be replaced, to a significant exten 
by newer and more subtle con 
straints. 

It is now possible to liberate th 
study of Chinese foreign policy fron 
its Sinocentric straitjacket. The Sino 
centric approach has always tendec 
to accept uncritically—and often t 
amplify positively or negatively- 
what the Chinese say. We would dt 
well to heed China’s own advice 
about Soviet foreign policy—that we 
should not only listen to what the 
Soviets say (socialism) but also, anc 


more important, observe what they 
actually do (social imperialism 


& Johnson, loc. cit., p. 257. 


the discrepancies between 
bUNCements and performance 
DC traditional and Maoist 
ese foreign policy, the case for 
avioral analysis is all the more 
Delling. 
data for a more rigorous em- 
tal and behavioral analysis of 
ese foreign policy are now avail- 
. Before 1971, no such analysis 
possible (except, of course, by 
polation from bilateral rela- 
Ss), since no patterns of behavior 
be distilled from China's 
fed participation in the various 
ains of the global system. But 
is now a large and ever in- 
sing repertory of “empirical and 
ioral referents” generated by 
“target parties” of China's ex- 
ding diplomatic, military, eco- 
, cultural, technological, and 
practices. The Chinese lan- 
ge is no barrier, for much of this 
rtory is available in English. Nor 
is the paucity of statistical data 
Main an insurmountable impedi- 
t. In mid-1979, for the first time 
0 decades, China began to 
2ase national statistics on key 
ts of its political economy. 


DRAMATIC increase in Western 
Olarly monographs on Chinese 
2ign policy in the 1970's attests 
a renewed quest to redefine and 
xplain China's place in world 
itics. The seven books under 

, in particular, afford a point 
departure for a disciplined inquiry 
9 China's actual or perceived 

ce in the world. They provide a 
nple of contending approaches to 
study of Chinese foreign policy, 
d they will certainly aid our search 
a master road map (or paradigm) 

will help us better understand 

2 old and new China and better 
scribe, explain, and predict 
lina's changing role in global 
litics 


4 terms of empirical and theoret- 
rigor, Melvin Gurtov and Byong- 
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Moo Hwang’s China Under Threat 
and J. D. Armstrong’s Revolutionary 
Diplomacy stand out. The two books 
are similar in several ways. Both are 
remarkably free of traditional Sino- 
centric and anti-Communist biases. 
Both begin with an explicit formula- 
tion of theoretical models or opera- 
tional hypotheses. Both subject 
their respective models or hypoth- 
eses to rigorous empirical testing in 
specific case studies. Both are con- 
cerned mainly with explaining 
Chinese foreign policy behavior. And 
both go a long way toward bridging 
the wide gap between research on 
Chinese foreign policy and research 
on international relations. 

Gurtov and Hwang first formulate 
six operational propositions based 
on the assumption that Chinese for- 
eign policy is the externalization of 
domestic politics. They then assess 
these propositions in light of China’s 
behavior in five crises—the Korean 
war (1950), the Taiwan Strait crisis 
(1958), the Sino-Indian border war 
(1962), Vietnam (1965), and the 
Sino-Soviet border clashes (1969). 

Armstrong begins by conceptual- 
izing two alternative explanatory 
models—the united front model and 
the alliance model. The united front 
model derives essentially from 
Mao’s ideological notions. It thus 
stresses the influence of ideology (or 
Maoism) as the determinant of Chi- 
nese foreign policy behavior. This 
model carries with it the implicit as- 
sumption that the “internal” envi- 
ronment is the dominant foreign 
policy motivation. The alliance 
model is a “national security inter- 
ests” model, or what some call a 
“reactive model.” It is designed to 
explain the extent to which China’s 
foreign policy behavior is deter- 
mined by Beijing’s security con- 
cerns and interests. This model, in 
short, assumes the dominance of 
the “external” environment in shap- 
ing China’s foreign policy behavior. 
Having set forth these two models, 


Armstrong then proceeds to ap- 
praise their applicability through 
case studies of China’s bilateral rela- 
tions with Indonesia (1961-65), 
Pakistan (1954-71), Cambodia (the 
Sihanouk era, 1954-70), and Tan- 
zania (1961~—early 1970's). 

Still, the two books differ in some 
ways. For one, each looks at a dif- 
ferent side of the same coin. Gurtov 
and Hwang concentrate on the in- 
put side (the decision-making proc- 
ess in a crisis), and Armstrong 
focuses on the output side (observ- 
able behavior in a normal situation). 
Moreover, each reaches a different 
conclusion. For Gurtov and Hwang, 
each crisis was defined by the 
threatening behavior of the two 
superpowers, but China’s response 
was determined largely by Chinese 
domestic politics. Armstrong’s con- 
clusion is a mixed one—that China’s 
policies in Indonesia “were strongly 
influenced by the [united front] doc- 
trine, its policies towards Cambodia 
and Tanzania rather less so, and its 
relations with Pakistan not at all” (p. 
238). 

While both studies make an im- 
portant contribution, it is question- 
able whether their conceptual 
frameworks and conclusions are 
valid for Chinese foreign policy 
behavior in general (or China’s role 
in world politics). Armstrong would 
probably agree, since he character- 
izes his study as “a detailed attempt 
to assess the specific impact of 
specific ideological principles on 
specific policies” (p. 239, emphasis 
in original). Gurtov and Hwang 
might agree too, since they add an 
“apologetic epilogue” to their con- 
cluding chapter, an epilogue that 
superbly and tantalizingly delineates 
some of the major changes and 
shifts in post-Mao Chinese foreign 
policy. One might also challenge 
their approach even within its own 
frame of reference, however, for 
having overstated the impact of 
domestic politics and understated 
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the impact of international politics. 


To be sure, the picture of a rational 
decision-making process under 
threat goes a long way toward dis- 
pelling the Genghis Khan image of 


Chinese expansionism during the 


period of cold war orthodoxy. But 


the authors seem to have overcom- 
pensated. The reader might do well 
to read this book together with 
another important study of Chinese 
decision-making, by Davis Bobrow, 
Steven Chan, and John Kringen.?” 


AS IMPLIED by the titles, John 


Franklin Copper’s China’s Global 


Role and A. Doak Barnett’s China’s 
Economy in Global Perspective 
promise to paint a larger picture of 
post-Mao China in global politics. 
Unfortunately, Copper has little to 
say about either global politics or 
China’s changing global role. In- 
Stead, his basic objective is “to 
measure China’s national power 
Capabilities, using time-tested 
measures of national power to- 
gether with the most widely ac- 
cepted quantitative data available 
on China” (p. xiv). Thus, Copper 
assesses China’s “muscle power” in 
terms of six categories—geography 
and population, natural resources, 
economic strength, military power, 
political system, and science and 
technology—providing no fewer 
than 77 tables in this slim volume. 

The question of China’s place in 
the contemporary international sys- 
tem seems deceptively simple and 
elementary, yet it has defied an easy 
answer. Copper’s China is not even 
at the top of the second-rank powers 
(p. 133). But Jonathan D. Pollack’s 
China is a “superpower candidate,” 
and lan Clark’s China is already a 
great power in a tripolar interna- 
tional system.8 Who is right? 

| would argue that Copper’s rank- 
ing of China’s place in the world to- 
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” Understanding Foreign Policy Decisions: The Chinese 
Case, New York, NY, Free Press, 1979. 


day is wide of the mark. The kinds of 
comparative measurements and 
assessments Copper presents in the 
book are not useful unless they are 
linked conceptually and analytically 


to the foreign policy objectives of a 


given actor and to the influence 


structures of world politics on a 
given issue. Copper seems unaware 


of the well-established principle that 
in global politics, perception defines 
reality. Gross quantities of capabili- 


ties cannot be equated with effec- 
tive influence because of the dis- 
crepancies between an_actor’s 
objective capabilities and the sub- 
jective perceptions other global ac- 
tors have of those capabilities. In a 


word, whether China is a power of 


the first rank, second rank, or third 
rank is a question that is partly em- 
pirical (objective) and partly percep- 
tual (Subjective). 

Chinese global politics is the art of 
the possible. In the domain of global 
geopolitics, Chinese leaders con- 
Stantly cultivate the perception that 
no other state possesses the will or 
Capability that China does to recast 
the global strategic balance. Indeed, 
China seems to have succeeded in 
assuming such a role for the mo- 
ment, for both superpowers act as if 
China had already become a key 
variable in their respective Strategic 
thinking. In the domain of the global 
political economy, by contrast, post- 
Mao China made a sudden U-turn in 
late 1978—from giving aid and pro- 
jecting its own model, it began to 
seek aid and search for other 
models.? 


Seen ee ee 


8 See Jonathan D. Pollack, “China's Potential as a World 
Power,” Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 
P-6524, July 1980; and lan Clark, Reform and Resistance 
in the International Order, New York, NY, Cambridge 
University Press, 1980, pp. 139-42. 

° The normative and other changes in the global policy of 
post-Mao China are analyzed further in my “Normative 
Foreign Policy: The Chinese Case,” International 
Interactions (Chapel Hill, NC), Nos, 1-2, 1981, pp. 51-77, 
and “Whither Post-Mao Chinese Global Policy?” 
International Organization (Ithaca, NY), Summer 1981, 
pp. 433-65. 
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However, Copper does not # 
tempt to follow all the twists 
turns in Chinese global policy | 
tiated by the post-Mao leadershit 
its “catching up” politics of model 
ization (drive for status). As a re 
he conveys a false impression 
continuity and stability in Chi | 
global role. While Copper’s ma 
Statistical tables broaden the d | 
base for our empirical inquiry, | 
study lags too far behind the act 
evolution of China’s role. 

Fortunately, China’s Economy 
Global Perspective provides a mé¢ 
comprehensive and up-to-date 
mid-1980) picture of the politig 
economy of post-Mao China. | 
other American scholar on Chine 
affairs has displayed such intellec# 
al growth as has Barnett in his me 
tian 20 years of prodigious outpi 
which covers virtually all aspects 
the Chinese polity, both domes 
and foreign. In his latest wo 
Barnett takes another giant step fe 
ward in providing an encycloped 
treatment of such key issues ¢ 
trade, technology transfer, energ 
and food. He superbly delineate 
the emerging reintegration of Chi 
into the world economic system a 
their reciprocal impact. More signif 
cant, he moves beyond the anac 
ronistic Sinocentric framework to 
“global” framework. Like a Picas 
painting, Barnett’s book captures a 
the changes and shifts—and the 
nuances and complexities—in th 
changing landscape of the post-Ma 
Chinese political economy. It is no 
possible to sum up this monumenté 
book—actually five books in one and 
probably the largest volume yet writ 
ten on recent Chinese politics. Su 
fice it to say that this is the one boo 
to read on post-Mao China! 

It can safely be said that Barne 
has no particular academic or polit 
ical axes to grind. He writes in the 
tradition of a philosopher-king fo 
the larger “attentive public” of China 
scholars, intelligent laymen, jour 


| 
| 
7 


and Washington policymak- 
Consequently, he neither 
is to academic jargon nor casts 
90k in any explicit theoretical or 
sptual framework. Much of his 
is the “descriptive/analytical” 
of first-class journalism. But | 
J argue that Barnett has taken 
litical economy approach’’—to 
ore precise, the Western liberal 
2] of the global political econ- 
or the complex interdepend- 
school a la Robert Keohane 
oseph Nye.!° Indeed, gone is 
“cold war rhetoric” of the 
1960's (recall his advocacy of 
olicy of containment but not 
ion” before the Senate Foreign 
tions Committee in 1966). 
ertheless, Barnett still links 
elf too closely to the latest 
ican standard version of China. 
last part (Part V), where one 
d hope to find Barnett’s main 
lusions or theses, merely 
the economic dimension of 
hina relations. In a sense, the 
@ book is a thorough and com- 
ensive background brief for 
ican corporate and geopolitical 
agers. That may make his book 
the more influential among 
makers and all the more at- 
tive to the mainstream of China 
lars in the United States. But | 
bt whether the book will have a 
al appeal. Its conceptual and 
ative framework is still too 
stern. 
ecause of this Western frame of 
ence, Barnett misses a crucial 
ortunity to use the development 
e Chinese political economy as 
ast case to directly confront the 
ptions and arguments of both 
dependencia approach (Car- 
0, Frank, Amin, Galtung, etc.)?? 
the world-system approach 
lierstein)!? or to systematically 
ine China’s changing global 


er and interdependence: World Politics in 
jon, Baston, MA, Little, Brown, 1977 
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role in the Third World’s elusive 
quest for system transformation 
(New International Economic 
Order). Post-Mao China’s normative 
shift from self-reliance and, implic- 
itly, from the dependencia model to 
the Western model, with a capitalist 
Center, is paradoxical. China’s open 
door to the trilateral countries and 
corporations seems to legitimize the 
Center model at the very moment 
the model is not only under attack 
from without but also experiencing a 
“legitimacy crisis” within the Center 
itself. That some significant ele- 
ments within the capitalist world no 
longer regard the Center model as 
potent enough even to muddle 
through is clearly delineated in The 
Global 2000 Report to the Presi- 
dent, the most comprehensive set of 
projections ever developed by US 
government agencies on “what will 
happen to population, resources, 
and environment if present policies 


———_—_—_ $$ 


11 For a sample of dependencia theory, see Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso, “Towards Another Development,” in 
Richard A. Falk et al., Eds., Toward a Just World Order, 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1982, pp. 343-58; 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso and Enzo Faletto, 
Dependency and Development in Latin America, trans, by 
Marjory Mattingly Urquidi, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1979; Andre Gunder Frank, “The 
Development of Underdevelopment” and “On the 
Mechanisms of Imperialism: The Case of Brazil,” in Robert 
|. Rhodes, Ed., /mperialism and Underdevelopment: A 
Reader, New York, NY, Monthly Review Press, 1970, 
pp. 4-17, 89-100; idem, Reflections on the World 
Economic Crisis, New York, NY, Monthly Review Press, 
1981: Samir Amin, Unequa/ Development, trans. by Brian 
Pearce, New York, NY, Monthly Review Press, 1976; 
Johan Galtung, “A Structural Theory of imperialism,” 
Journal of Peace Research, No. 2, 1971, pp. 81-117; and 
idem, “Conflict on a Global Scale: Social Imperialism and 
Sub-imperialism,” World Development (London), No. 3, 
March 1976, pp. 153-65. 

12 See Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World System, 
New York, NY, Academic Press, 1976, and The Capitalist 
World Economy, New York, NY, Cambridge University 
Press, 1979. For a description and analysis of the world- 
system approach from the perspective of international 
relations research and theory, see W. Ladd Hollist and 
James N. Rosenau, Eds., World System Debates, special 
issue of international Studies Quarterly (Minneapolis, MN), 
March 1981. 

13 The Global 2000 Report to the President, Vol. 1, 
Entering the Twenty-first Century, Vol. 2, The Technical 
Report, Vol. 3, Documentation on the Government's Global 
Sectoral Models: The Government's “Globa/ Model,” ail 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 

1980-81. The citation in the text is in Vol. 3, p. il 
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continue.”!3 The practical and nor- 
mative implications of post-Mao 
China’s approach to the global polit- 
ical economy deserve, | believe, 
more careful attention than Barnett 
has given in this monumental 
volume. 


BOTH Joseph Camilleri and Greg 
O'Leary promise to apply an alter- 
native and more “radical” normative 
framework in analyzing Chinese for- 
eign policy. Those who have read 
Camilleri’s excellent book Civiliza- 
tion in Crisis: Human Prospects in a 
Changing World'* may find his 
Chinese Foreign Policy disappoint- 
ing. Camilleri’s main objective is to 
study “China’s role in the world 
system.” Yet he takes a historical 
and descriptive approach, giving a 
chronological narrative of China’s 
changing relations with the two 
superpowers, much as if his were 
the first book on the subject. As a 
text for the introductory student, the 
book is superb. However, it offers 
nothing new or startling to special- 
ists on Chinese foreign policy. Only 
in the epilogue (pp. 248-60) do we 
find a most stimulating, but all too 
brief, discussion of the global impli- 
cations of the policy and normative 
changes initiated by the post-Mao 
leadership. 

Some of Camilleri’s main themes 
or arguments are worth noting. 
Camilleri conceptualizes China's na- 
tional interest as a product of 
history, geography, and ideology. 
He explains China’s foreign policy 
behavior in terms of “a subtle inter- 
action of internal and external fac- 
tors” (p. 121). He rebuts the central 
thesis of Gurtov and Hwang by argu- 
ing persuasively that “the periodic 
fluctuations between radicalism and 
moderation were determined not so 
much by turning points in domestic 


———— EEE 


14 J A. Camilleri, Civilization in Crisis: Human Prospects 
in a Changing World, New York, NY, Cambndge University 
Press, 1976 
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| politics as by changes in the interna- 


tional political situation” (p. 24). He 
also provides a tantalizing glimpse 


into the changing style of China’s 


drive for status and into the shift in 
Chinese foreign policy from an em- 
phasis on class relations to an em- 
phasis on interstate relations. 
However, Camilleri’s periodization 
of the history of the PRC’s foreign 
policy into three phases—the revolu- 
tionary phase of 1949-68, the tran- 
sitional phase of 1969-73, and the 
postrevolutionary phase since 
1973—is puzzling. Why the post- 
revolutionary phase should begin in 
1973, not in 1978, is not entirely 
clear. 

In The Shaping of Chinese Foreign 
Policy, O’Leary proposes to analyze 
the input (the formulation) rather 
than the output (the practice), on 
the assumption that Chinese foreign 
policy “is formulated in accordance 
with an ongoing analysis of the world 
predicated upon a set of Marxist- 
Leninist principles” (p. 8). His 
method is primarily an exegetic 
analysis of Chinese policy pro- 
nouncements, and his emphasis is 
on the changing Chinese definition 
of contradictions in the world. In his 
eyes, Beijing’s perceptions of these 
contradictions at any given time 
determine its foreign policy. 

“To the vast majority of authors 
who have written in the area of 
Chinese foreign policy,” O’Leary 
declares at the outset, “! owe very 
little” (p. 10). We are also told that 
the author’s knowledge of the 
Chinese language is limited but that 
this is not as important as a defi- 
ciency in Marxism-Leninism, At least 
the author makes his normative 
framework and conceptual chal- 
lenge explicit. 

O’Leary’s central argument is that 
“the world’s principal contradiction 
underlying the formulation of 
China’s foreign policy during the 
period of the Cultural Revolution 
was formally abandoned at the 


Ninth Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and was abandoned in 
practice over the ensuing two and a 
half years” (p. 271). O'Leary cites 
Lin’s 1965 programmatic essay on 
“People’s War” as evidence that 
China saw the principal (zhuyao) 
contradiction as that “between the 
revolutionary peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America and the imperial- 
ists headed by the United States.” 
(Do271)s 

This argument stands on shaky 
ground. It would be more accurate 
to say that China in the 1960’s was 
in a state of conceptual and norma- 
tive confusion as Mao groped for a 
definition of China’s place in the 
rapidly changing international 
system. Mao’s own thinking was in a 
State of flux, as a result of which he 
saw too many contradictions in the 
world without making any clear dis- 
tinction between the principal and 
secondary ones. This ambiguity is 
revealed in his interview with a visit- 
ing French parliamentary delegation 
(January 1964) as well as in his in- 
terviews with M. M. Ali of Zanzibar 
(June 18, 1964) and a visiting 
Japanese Socialist delegation (July 
10, 1964). More significant, Mao, 
in responding to Edgar Snow’s ques- 
tion on precisely this issue (January 
9, 1965), confessed that he had not 
reached a conclusion as to what 
constituted the principal contradic- 
tion in the contemporary world.18 

In other respects, the O'Leary 
book, however well conceptualized, 
is a poorly executed piece of schol- 
arship. Even to those who are com- 
mitted to normative analysis of 
Chinese foreign policy, it may come 
aS a source of embarrassment. As 
nak SS Re 

*® See Edgar Snow, “Interview With Mao,” New Republic 
(Washington, DC), Feb. 27, 1965, p. 18; L’Humanite 
(Paris), Feb. 21, 1964, p. 3; Renmin Ribao editorial, 
Jan. 21, 1964, p. 1; Mao Zedong sixiang wansui (Long 
Live Mao Zedong’s Thought), n.p., August 1969, 
pp. 515, 535. For further elaboration and documentation 
of my argument here, see Samuel S, Kim, “Mao Zedong 
and China’s Changing World View,” in Hsiung and Kim, 
Op. cit., pp. 16-39, 
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Lin Biao once said of U.S. “impe 
ism” (quoted in the book at p. 98 
is “a mad bull dashing from plac 
place,” as the author seems n 
interested in picking out cer 
prominent specialists in Chi 
foreign policy for target pra : 
(Harold Hinton, Allen Whiting, ; 
others). For a sensitive norma 
analysis of Mao’s changing wo 
view, one has to rely on a study 
John Gittings’s The World 
China, 1922-19721&—interestin 
O’Leary clearly places Gitt 
among “those few who have sou 
to drag the study of China’s fore 
relations from the mire of Cold 
propaganda into which it was ¢ 
pelled by Western governments 
their compliant academics” (p. 

Moreover, O’Leary’s book has 
the earmarks of an undisciplir 
and unedited doctoral dissertati 
It is one of the most poorly writ 
books on Chinese foreign poli 
have encountered in many yea 
Many of its passages are simply 
decipherable. The book also suff 
from O’Leary’s inability to 
Chinese-language sources, whict 
a serious handicap for the text 
analysis he undertakes. To cite o 
specific example, O’Leary could 
use the two-volume wansui do¢ 
ments, perhaps the most importa 
primary source for his contrad 
tions analysis and a source of t 
Strength of Gittings’s book.!7 

Last but not least, the book suffe 
from anachronism. It makes lit 
sense for a book published in Ju 
1980 to cut off in 1973, with mere 
a brief “Postscript: 1973-78.” 
1974, China’s long journey to defi 
and redefine its place in the wo 


r 


16 John Gittings, The World and China, 1922-1972, 
New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1974. 

‘7 Mao Zedong sixiang wansui, 2 Vols., n.p., 1967, a 
August 1969. For a discussion of the authenticity of thes 
documents, generally referred to as the wansui 
documents, see Stuart Schram, “Mao Tse-tung: A Self- 
Portrait,” China Quarterly (London), January/March 1974 
pp. 156-65. 


culminated with the pro- 
cement of Mao’s “three 
" theory at the Sixth Special 
on of the UN General As- 
. In 1977, the Chinese press 
aturated with articles extolling 
s “three worlds” theory, and on 
ber 1, 1977, in the most 
yrate and comprehensive for- 
policy statement issued by 
a in recent years, the editorial 
rtment of Renmin Ribao de- 
J its entire issue (six pages) to 
ay on “Chairman Mao's 
of the Differentiation of the 
2 Worlds Is a Major Contribu- 
‘to Marxism-Leninism.” In the 
few years, however, Chinese 
5 coverage of, or even reference 
ao’s “three worlds” theory has 
a greatly reduced. O’Leary has 
to say about any of these devel- 
ents. For O'Leary’s chosen sub- 
approach, and period, Git- 
's book remains the first, and 
aps the last, word. 


ALLY, let us turn to Treaties of 
People’s Republic of China, 
'9-1978, compiled by Grant F. 
de and Reid E. Whitlock. As any 
al observer can see, “law and 

" has returned to post-Mao 
a. A “Planning Conference on 
Study of Law,” which was con- 
ed in Beijing in March 1979, 
Dted an eight-year plan for the 
dy of law. At the same time, a 
ior “scholarly” article on interna- 
al law appeared in Renmin 
g0—another novelty, for the 
ver had not published any “aca- 
nic” articles on international law 
xe the Cultural Revolution. This 
tle argued that China's back- 
ness in international legal re- 
rch is incongruent with “China's 
tus in the world today.”?® 
reover, Chinese activism in the 
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Jang Tieya and Wei Min, “international Law Research 
Be Strengthened,” Renmin Ribao, Mar. 30, 1979, 
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legal domain of world politics has 
become increasingly evident in the 
last few years. 

Unfortunately, Treaties of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China has nothing 
to say about these recent develop- 
ments. Instead, the editors provide 
us merely with the English texts of 
33 treaties in five subject categories 
(friendship, boundary, commerce 
and navigation, consular, and dual 
nationality treaties), all signed be- 
tween 1950 and 1965. As if to justify 
the lack of analysis and annotation, 
they argue that “the political, 
economic, and ideological currents 
that shape the course of inter- 
national relations are reflected in 
treaties and other forms of interna- 
tional agreements” (p. 6). As if to 
rectify the obvious anachronism, 
they add (in Chapters 6 and 7) the 
English texts of the 1972 Sino-Japa- 
nese Joint Statement and 1978 
Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship as well as the texts of the 
1972 Shanghai Communique and 
1979 Sino-American Joint Commu- 
nique on the Establishment of Diplo- 
matic Relations. Even the editors’ in- 
troductory essay is completely out of 
touch with current Chinese legal 
practice, for it relies essentially on 
Chinese publications of the 1950's. 

Even for a historical study of 
China’s evolving treaty practice, 
Rhode and Whitlock’s compilation is 
a poor guide. For the documents 
themselves, we must still refer to 
Agreements of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China 1949-1967: A Calen- 
dar, by Douglas M. Johnston and 
Hungdah Chiu.?? For analysis of the 
documents, we must still look to 
People’s China and International 
Law, by Jerome Alan Cohen and 
Hungdah Chiu.?° For China's legal 


19 Douglas M. Johnston and Hungdah Chiu, Agreements 
of the People’s Republic of China 1949-1967: A Calendar, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1968 

2° jerome Alan Cohen and Hungdah Chiu, People’s 
China and international Law, 2 Vols., Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1974 
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practice in international forums, we 
have in English the official records of 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the 
UN General Assembly and such im- 
portant UN-sponsored global con- 
ferences as the Third Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, the annual 
volume Multilateral Treaties in 
Respect of Which the Secretary- 
General Performs Depository Func- 
tions: List of Signatures, Ratifica- 
tions, Accessions, and the UN 
Treaty Series.?} 


WHITHER post-Mao Chinese foreign 
policy? Whither Western research? 
How can we close the gap between 
the two? 

In quantitative terms, there has 
been a rapid proliferation of schol- 
arly monographs on Chinese foreign 
policy in recent years. Indeed, it can 
even be claimed that the study of 
Chinese foreign policy has reached 
another “advancing and contend- 
ing” stage in its checkered history. 

But post-Mao China has been 
changing with a speed—and in so 
many dimensions—few outside 
China specialists would have 
thought possible only a few years 
ago. How many books on Chinese 
foreign policy can be said to have 
survived these dramatic changes? 
Of the books under review, only 
Barnett’s book—thanks in part to 
the remarkably expeditious produc- 
tion process at the Brookings Institu- 
tion and thanks in part to its very re- 
cent publication date (June 22, 
1981)—has managed, at least for 
the moment, to avoid being so 
quickly and mercilessly outdated by 
another unexpected turn in Chinese 
foreign policy. Thus, the burgeoning 
Western literature provides no reli- 
able or consensual basis to say with 
confidence what place China occu- 


2! The UN Treaty Series—a collection of texts of treaties 
and internabonal agreements—is published to satisfy a UN 
Charter (Article 102) obligation. There s a curnulative 
index, each volume of whch covers 50 or 100 volumes of 
the Treaty Series. 
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pies in world politics today or what 
kinds of interactions are taking place 
between China and the world at 
large. 

In qualitative terms, the anomalies 
of the dominant Sinocentric para- 
digm are now fully exposed, if not 
completely rejected. That is, the 
dominant Sinocentric paradigm can 
no longer provide explanations for 
the changing reality of post-Mao 
China’s foreign policy. Yet, no new 
or alternative paradigm seems to 
have gained general acceptance as 
the way to liberate the field from the 
maladies that have plagued current 
lines of inquiry.22 Given the com- 
plexity, elusiveness, and volatility of 
Chinese politics, we should perhaps 
proceed on the assumption that 
many paths lead to Beijing. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the 
globalization of international rela- 
tions and China’s increasing involve- 
ment in global politics in the 1970's, 
the old dialogue of the deaf still per- 
sists between China scholars and 
world politics analysts. Judging from 


nse 


22 For a classic formulation of paradigm change (in the 
context of scientific revolutions), see Thomas S. Kuhn, The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 2nd enlarged ed., 
Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1970. For a 
thoroughgoing critique of the dominant realist paradigm in 
international relations research, see Richard W. Mansbach 
and John A. Vasquez, /n Search of Theory: A New 
Paradigm for Global Politics, New York, NY, Columbia 
University Press, 1981. 


the recent books in the two fields, in- 
ternational relations research ap- 
pears to have made some impact 
upon Chinese foreign policy 
research. But there is as yet no dis- 
cernible evidence that the study of 
Chinese foreign policy has made any 
impact upon the study of interna- 
tional relations. The exotica sinica 
image dies hard. 

In substantive terms, the current 
lines of inquiry have produced an 
uneven state of knowledge about 
China’s role in world politics. China’s 
bilateral relations with individual 
countries or regions, in particular 
with the two superpowers, have 
received thoroughgoing treatment. 
But China’s changing relationship 
with the Third World as a whole (that 
is, aS a collective global actor) con- 
stitutes a gaping hole in the liter- 
ature. By and large, too, the “func- 
tional” domains of Chinese foreign 
policy remain unexplored. In this 
respect, Barnett’s book, though 
somewhat restricted in its analytical 
and normative thrust, is a first major 
siep in the right direction. But we 
still know little about the actual! role 
China is playing in such realms of 
global politics as disarmament, 
human rights, information, ecology, 
science and technology, inter- 
national law, and_ international 
regime change or construction. To 
suggest one specific and potentially 
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fruitful line of research, China’s 

ticipation in the protracted neg¢ 
tions at the Third Conference on 
Law of the Sea—or its participa 
in the international mone 
regime—could easily generate 
variety of broad questions and ¢ 
eral propositions capable of expa 
ing the frontiers of our knowle 
about China’s changing role in we 
politics. 

We live in an age of rapid cha 
and disruption. Our norma 
assumptions, methodological to 
and theoretical concepts for 
Study of Chinese foreign po 
therefore call for periodic reasseé 
ment and restructuring. Today m 
than ever, there is a compel 
need for a more holistic concept 
ization and a more comparative 
havioral analysis of Chinese fore 
policy. Without them, our search 
China’s place in the world cannot 
too far. While great progress 
been made in conceptually and e 
pirically linking China’s domes 
and foreign policy, the same cant 
be said about reciprocal interactic 
between Chinese foreign policy a 
global politics. The search for 
theory that would help us be 
understand the elusive and cha 
ing nexus between China and t 
world presents a worthy challen 
for future research on Chine 
foreign policy. 
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XITORS’ NOTE: As a service to scholarship, we present, by arrangement with Richard F. 
aar and the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, CA, a “Checklist of 
munist Parties and Fronts.” This Checklist continues the series presented in the Hoover 
sarbook on International Affairs (hereafter YICA) since 1976, and jointly published with 
‘oblems of Communism since 1981. The current list is a slightly modified version of that 
iich is to appear in the 1982 edition of the YICA. We also present, for the first time, a 
panion “Checklist of Elements in the National Liberation Movement,” prepared by 

allace Spaulding, a long-time Washington-area specialist on international Communist 
fairs. These two lists together comprise the political parties and movements that Moscow 
ws as the critical elements in the world revolutionary process. The authors and editors 
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y Richard F. Staar 


Soviet party and state leader, Leonid |. Brezhnev, an- 
sunced in his speech to the 26th Congress of the Com- 
unist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) early last year, 
lat there were Communist parties operating in 94 
suntries of the world.! Since Moscow apparently 
‘cognizes two parties in Sweden, this would mean a 
tal of 95 parties. The Kampuchean People’s Revolu- 
mary Party, resurrected at a congress in May 1981, 
resumably became a 96th Communist party to be 
ognized by Moscow. The Checklist of Communist 


Ir. Staar is on leave of absence for public service as US 
mbassador and head of delegation to the Mutual 
alanced Force Reduction negotiations in Vienna, 
ustria, from his position as a senior fellow at the 
loover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace (Stan- 
wd, CA). A fourth, revised edition of his book Com- 
aunist Regimes in Eastern Europe has just appeared. 
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Parties and Fronts, 1981, that follows below enumer- 
ates these 96 parties, listing them by “country,”* and in- 
dicating the initials of those parties which do not go by 
the name “Communist Party of .. .” To the maximum 
extent possible, the body of the Checklist is devoted 
solely to these 96 parties. In a number of countries, the 
Moscow-recognized “Communist party” is not neces- 
sarily the most significant Marxist-Leninist group on the 
scene. A number of these exceptions are mentioned in 
the footnotes to the Checklist. 

The Checklist provides information on the population 
of the countries, membership of the Communist parties, 
the parties’ fortunes in the most recent elections, their 
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n Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 24, 1961 


speech was publusnec 
West Bertir 


! Breznnev's Feb. 23, 1981 
? in five cases, Puerto Rico 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Reunior 
t is still treated as an independent 


and three overseas Gepartrnents of France 


the local Corner st party does not represent a 


sovereign Country, Du party by Moscow 
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Africa and the 


legal status, and their general orientation within the 
world Communist movement. The population estimates 
are as of mid-1981.? Communist party membership 
figures listed here are either numbers reported or 


3 The estimates were provided to the author by the Foreign Demographic Analysis 
Division of the Bureau of the Census, US Department of Commerce. 
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Mid-1981 


Communist party 


Percent of vote; 
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Middle East population (est.) membership seats in legislature Status 
Algeria (PAGS) 19,422,000 450 est. (1976) Proscribed 
Egypt 43,300,000 500 est. (1979) Proscribed 
lran (Tudeh) 39,958,000 1,500 est. — (1980); none Legal 
lraq 13,575,000 2,000 est. — (1980); none Legal 
Israel (RAKAH) 3,948,000 1,500 est. 3.4 (1981); 4 of 120 Legal 
Jordan 3,443,000 500 est. (No elections since 1967) Proscribed 
Lebanon 3,097 ,0005 2,500 est. — (1972): none Legal 
Lesotho 1,365,000 Negligible (1970 elections nullified) Proscribed 
Morocco (PPS) 21,590,000 2,750 est. — (1977); 1 of 264 Legal 
Nigeria (SWPP) 79,682,000 Unknown (1979) Proscribed¢ 
Réunion 518,000 2,000 est. —(1981); none in Paris4 Legal 
Saudi Arabia 9,686,000 Negligible (No elections scheduled) Proscribed 
Senegal (PIT)e 5,834,000 1,000 est. 1978 Legal 
South Africa 29,313,000 Unknown (1977) Proscribed 
Sudan 19,312,000 1,500 est. (1980) Proscribed 
Syria 9,107,000 5,000 est. 3.0 (1981); none Legal 
Tunisia 6,663,000 100 est. 2.1 (1981); none Legal 
TOTAL 309,813,000 21,300 
Mid-1981 Communist party Percent of vote; 

The Americas population (est.) membership seats in legislaturea Status 
Argentina 28,130,000 80,000 claim (No elections scheduled) Proscribed 
Bolivia 5,490,000 500 est.f (1980 elections voided) Proscribed 
Brazil 124,800,000 6,000 est. (1978)g Proscribed¢ 
Canada 24,200,000 2,500 est.h 0.05 (1980); none Legal 
Chile 11,162,000 20,000 est. (Elections promised) Proscribed 
Colombia 25,217,000 12,000 est. 1.9 (1978); 3 of 311 Legal 
Costa Rica (PVP) 2,332,000 3,200 est. 2.7 (1978); 3 of 57 Legal 
Cuba 9,800,000 434,000 claim — (1981); all of 499 In power 
Dominican Republic 5,855,000 4,500 est.i — (1978); none Legal 
Ecuador 8,275,000 1,000 est. 3.2 (1979); nonei Legal 
El Salvador 4,610,000 800 est.k (1976) Proscribed 
Guadeloupe 304,000 3,000 est. 38.6 (1981); 1 of 3 In Parisd Legal 
Guatemala (PGT) 7,310,000 750 est. (1974) Proscribed 
Guyana (PPP) 857,000 Unknown 20.4 (1980); 10 of 65 Legal 
Haiti (PUCH) 5,923,000 350 est. (1973) Proscribed 
Honduras 3,940,000 1,500 est. (1980) Proscribed 
Jamaica (WPJ) 2,268,000 Unknown — (1980); none Legal 
Martinique 302,000 1,000 est. 6.4 (1981); none in Parisd Legal 
Mexico (PUSM) 69,100,000 112,000 claim 5.4 (1979); 18 of 400! Legal 
Nicaragua (PSN)m 2,559,000 250 est. (Election promised, 1985) Legal 
Panama (PPP) 1,928,000 550 est. — (1978); none Legal 
eee 3,268,000 3,500 est, (1973) Proscribed 
Asien Se oes 3,000 est.n 2.8 (1980): 4 seatso Legal 

: 1208, 125 est. — (1980); none Legal 
a States 229,700,000 11,000 est. 0.01 (1980); none Legal 
f : sie Ae acres 7,000 est. (No elections since 1971) Proscribed 
13, 4,500 est. 1.4 (1978); 1 of 1954 Legal 

TOTAL 619,554,000 713,025 


Claimed by the given party or—where no repa 


Orientatio r 


Pro-Mosco 
Pro-Mosco A 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscoy v 
Pro-Mosco / 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Mosco 
Pro-Mosco 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Mosco 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Mosco 
Pro-Mosco 
Pro-Mosco' 
Pro-Mosco 


Orientation 


Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Mosco 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Independent 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
Pro-Moscow 
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Communist party Percentage of votes; 
membership seats in legisiature* Status Orientation 
1,500 est. —(1980); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
2,500 est. — (1979); 1 of 300 Legal Pro-Moscow 
3,000 claim (1978) Proscribed Pro-Beijing 
39,000,000 claim — (1981); all of 3,202 In power Pro-Beijing 
150,000 est. 2.6 (1980); 11 of 525 Legal Pro-Moscow 
50 est. (1977) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
440,000 claim 10.4 (1980); 29 of 511 Legal Independent 
chea (KPRP)v 5,774,000 5,000 est. 99.0 (1981); all of 117 In power Pro-Moscow 
PRP) 3,518,000 15,000 claim (No legislature) In power Pro-Moscow 
i 14,330,000 3,000 est.’ (1978) Proscribed Pro-Beijing 
1,700,000 76,000 claim 99.0 (1977); all 354 In power Pro-Moscow 
15,338,000 1,500 est. — (1981); none* Legal Pro-Moscow 
paland (SUP)y 3,117,000 200 est. 0.5 (1981); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
orea (KWP) 19,000,000 2,000,000 claim 100.0 (1977); all of 579 In power Independent 
90,439,000 300 est. (1979 elections postponed) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
ps2 50,100,000 200 est. (1978) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
ka 15,172,000 6,000 est. 1.9 (1977); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
. 48,787,000 1,000 est.d® (1979) Proscribed Pro-Beijing©< 
55,100,000 1,480,000 est. 97.9 (1981); all 538 In power Pro-Moscow 94 
TOTAL 2,469,226,000 43,185,250 
Europe and Mid-1981 Communist party Percentage of vote; 
t Union population (est.) membership seats in legislature® Status Orientation 
(APL) 2,700,000 122,600 claim 99.9 (1978); all 250 to In power Independent 
Democratic Front 
na 8,900,000 825,876 claim 99.9 (1976); all 400 to In power Pro-Moscow 
Fatherland Front 
osiovakia 15,300,000 1,538,179 claim 99.9 (1981); all 350 to ’ In power Pro-Moscow 
National Front 
rmany (SED) 16,800,000 2,172,110 claim 99.9 (1981); all 500 to In power Pro-Moscow 
National Front 
ry (HSWP) 10,700,000 812,000 claim 99.3 (1980); all 352 to In power Pro-Moscow 
Patriotic People’s Front 
d (PUWP) 35,900,000 2,734,000 claim 99.5 (1980); all 460 to In power Pro-Moscow 
National Unity Front 
nia 22,400,000 3,004,336 claim 98.5 (1980); all 369 to In power Independent 
Socialist Unity Front 
z 267,900,000 17,480,000 claim 99.9 (1979); all 1,500 In power Pro-Moscow 
slavia (LCY) 22,500,000 2,199,444 claim — (1978); all 308 to In power Independent 
Socialist Alliance 
TOTAL 403,100,000 30,888,545 
Mid-1981 Communist party Percentage of vote; 
tern Europe population (est.) membership seats in legislature* Status Orientation 
la 7,509,000 25,000 est. 0.96 (1979); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
um 9,900,000 10,000 est. 2.3 (1981); 2 of 212 Legal Independent 
us (AKEL) 636,000 12,000 est. 32.8 (1981); 12 of 35 Legal Pro-Moscow 
Greek Cypriot seats 
nark 5,100,000 9,000 est. 1.2 (1981); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
nd 4,798,000 47,000 est. 17.9 (1979); 35 of 200 Legal Pro-Moscow 
ce 54,000,000 500,000 est. 16.2 (1981); 44 of 491 Legal Pro-Moscow 
t Britain 56,000,000 18,500 claim 0.05 (1979); none Legal Independent 
ce" 9,671,000 33,500 est. 10.9 (1981); 13 of 300 Legal Pro-Moscow 
nd (AB)ee 231,000 2,200 est. 19.7 (1979); 11 of 60 Legal Isolationist 
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Mid-1981 Communist party Percentage of vote; 
shana se population (est.) membership seats in legislature Status Orientati 
; — (1981); none Legal Pro-Mosc¢ 
nea aa on ore aca aie i (1979); 201 of 630 Legal Independ 
iarrboute ‘400,000 600 est. 5.0 (1979); 2 of 59h pest ie 
Malta 370,000 150 est. — (1981); none €ga : ro- og 
Netherlands 14,200,000 13,000 est. 2.1 (1981); 3 of 150 Legal Pca 
Nomayii 4,100,000 500 est. — (1981); none sit aye 
Portugal 9,996,000 187,000 claim 16.7 (1980); 41 of we ega : ro-Mos' 
San Marino 22,000 300 est. 25.0 (1978); 16 of 60 Legal ndepende 
Spain 37,700,000 140,000 est. 10.6 (1979); 23 of 350 hn Legal Independe 
Sweden (VPK) 8,324,000 18,000 claim 5.6 (1979); 23 of 349ii Legal Independe 
(APK) Unknown — (1979); none Legal Pro-Mosco 
Switzerland (PdA) 6,390,000 5,000 est. 1.5 (1979); 3 of 200 Legal Pro-Moseg 
Turkey 46,700,000 Negligible (1977) Proscribed Pro-Mosco 
West Germany 61,666,000 48,856 claim 0.2 (1980); none Legal Pro-Mosco 
West Berlin (SEW) kk 1,894,000 7,000 est. 0.7 (1981); none Legal Pro-Mosco} 
TOTAL 400,207,000 2,793,996 
Grand Total 4,201,900,000 77,602,116 
Soviet international Year Claimed Number of 
front organizations founded Headquarters membership affiliates Countrie 
Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization 1957 Cairo No data 87 
Christian Peace Conference 1958 Prague No data At least 
International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers 1946 Brussels Ca. 25,000 Nearly 
International Organization of Journalists 1946 Prague Over 180,000 Over 12 
International Union of Students 1946 Prague Over 10,000,000 Ca. 118 
Women’s International Democratic 
Federation 1945 East Berlin Over 200,000,000 129 114 
World Federation of Democratic Youth 1945 Budapest Over 150,000,000 Over 250 Over 10¢ 
World Federation of Scientific Workers 1946 Paris Ca. 450,000 Cazs33 
World Federation of Trade Unions 1945 Prague Ca. 200,000,000 Ca. 71 
World Peace Council 1949 Helsinki No data Over 135 
2 A dash “—” indicates that the vote percentage was not available. The date of the latest election (through December 1981) is indicated in parentheses. 


DNo allowance is made for the possible impact of civil war on the population. 


© “Proscribed” is not an entirely satisfactory term; the local Communist party may more accurately be said to fail to meet constitutional requirements for participation in national 
elections. 


9 An overseas department of France, entitled to elect three deputies to the French National Assembly. 
© The PIT is the renamed and legalized former clandestine branch of the PAI; it continues to enjoy Moscow's recognition. 


f The PCB is only one of a number of leftist organizations; others include the PCB—Marxist-Leninist, the Movement of the Revolutionary Left, the Revolutionary Party of Bolivian Worl 
and various Trotskyist groupings. 


8 At least five Communists were elected under other party labels. 
h Membership estimate is for all leftist groups, the pro-Beijing CPC— 
'The membership estimate is for all of a dozen or so Marxist groups. 
! The Maoist radical MPD won 4.8 percent of the vote and one seat. 
k Membership estimate is for combined political and guerrilla strength of the PCES. This party is one of five leftist groupings comprising the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Fro 
conducting civil war against the E! Salvadoran government, 

'The 5.4 percent figure reflects more recent data than available last year. The Mexican CP won 18 of 400 (not 300) seats in 1979, 

™ This Party restricts its activities to the domestic scene. The Sandinist National Liberation Fron 
Communist Party of Nicaragua claims 1,200 members. 
Pro-Beijing groups total another 1,500 members. Also, there are other Marxist-Leninist and Trotskyist parties. 


The data are for the United Left—an electoral coalition of the Peruvian Communist Party-Unidad and the Socialist Revolutionary Party—which won two seats in the Senate and two 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 


P The Puerto Rican Socialist Party is also pro-Moscow and about the same size as the PCP. 


4 Overall, the Venezuelan Left garnered 9.0 percent of the vote in 1978, The Movement to Socialism (MAS) won 11 seats; the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR), 4; the Peopl 
Electoral Movement (MEP), 3; the Venezuelan Communist Party, 1; 


, 1; and the Communist Vanguard, 1. The slight change in the 1978 vote percentage for the Venezuelan CP from that 
reported last year reflects the interpretation by the Year, i 


' The independent Communist Party of Australia has an estimated 2,000 members. 
S The independent Communist Party (Marxist) has an estimated 100,000 members. In the 19. 
th pro-Beijing faction numbers an estimated 250 members, Mostly in exile, 


Marxist-Leninist being stronger than the CPC electorally, getting 0.13 percent of the vote in 1980. 


t (FSLN) represents Nicaragua at Communist meetings abroad. The pro-Beijing 


n 
16] 


80 elections, it won 6.2 percent of the vote and 35 seats in the Lok Sabha. 
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t footnotes (continued) 


: RP, which at a “Fourth” Congress in May 1981 resurrected an organization forced underground in the early 1960's, is not to be confused with the pro-Beiing Kampuchean 
Party and guerrilia forces associated with Pol Pot, which continue to fight 2 guerrilla war against the Hano-backed KPRP regime 

» estimate is a combined total for party members and guerrilla forces in Malaya. There is also evidence of a 200-member pro-Beijing Communist Party of North 
in Northern Borneo. 

ymibership estimate is a Combined total for all Communist parties, including pro-Chinese. 

terms of December 1980 constitutional adjustments, the 1981 elections to the National Assembly were on a nonpartisan basis 

>-Beijing Communist Party of New Zealand has an estimated 300 members and is legal. 

o-Beijing Communist Party of the Philippines—Marxist-Leninist has an estimated 3,000 members and 's proscribed 

January 1981 by-election, the SLCP won one seat in the 168-member parliament. 

are also an estimated 10,000 insurgents in the pro-Beijing Thai People's Liberation Armed Forces 

are indications student intellectuals and lower-level party officials are advocating a more pro-Vietnam, pro-Moscow orientation. 

VCP possibly showed a degree of independence from Moscow by attending the 8th Congress of the Albanian Party of Labor in November 1981 

's “independence” vis-a-vis Moscow within the Warsaw Treaty Organization and the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance is clearly relative and may be moderating under 
ct of increasing economic dependence on the USSR. 

dep KKE-Interior claims some 4,800 members. 

People's Alliance (AB) is a coalition of leftist elements in which organized Communists are dominant. 

parity between the vote percentage reported here and that reported last year reflects the interpretation by the Yearbook contributor regarding conflicting published data 

zian Communist Party is the weakest of Norway's three leftist parties. The Socialist Left Party, with an estimated 2,000 members, is the largest; in 1981, it polled 4.9 
the votes and won 4 of 155 seats. The third party is the pro-Beijing Workers’ Communist Party. 

of these seats were garnered in by-elections since the 1979 polling. 

n observers consider the Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin (SEW) to be a subsidiary of the ruling Socialist Unity Party of East Germany 

cases, countries are represented by individuals rather than by affiliated associations. 


=S: Population estimates are from the Bureau of the Census, US Department of Commerce. Figures on membership claimed are from party newspapers, journals, or radio broadcasts. 

ip estimates, vote percentages and seats in legislature, and information on party legal status and orientation are from the individual party profiles provided by contributors to Richard 
d., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 1982, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1982, and/or US Central Intelligence Agency, World Factbook, 1982, Washington, DC, 
draft). Figures for the Soviet front organizations are from last year's Checklist as updated by information in Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 27, 1981; New Times (Moscow), No. 51, 1980; World 


are available or where claims seem exag- 
ed—estimates by contributors to the Yearbook on 
national Communist Affairs. In a few cases, the in- 
ation on party membership is so sketchy that the 
that can be provided is a rough estimate for a// 
munist” groups, whether recognized by Moscow 
ot. 

© total worldwide membership for all the Commu- 
parties recognized by Moscow reportedly is “more 
| 77 million.”* This figure obviously includes— 
ite the estrangement between Moscow and Beij- 
the 39 million members claimed by the Chinese 
munist Party.® It is interesting to compare this 
al figure with the total in the current Checklist, 77.6 
on—itself an increase from the 76.7 million esti- 
ed in the 1980 checklist published last spring. 

the end of 1981, Communists ruled the same num- 
of countries as at the end of 1980 (16, a figure 
sh excludes Afghanistan). The Communist parties 
proscribed or not certified for participation in elec- 
s in 25 countries (10 in Latin America, 8 in Africa 
the Middle East, 6 in Asia and the Pacific, and 1 in 
stern Europe). The overwhelming majority of the par- 


Boris Vesnin, “The Communists and Peace, Détente, Disarmament,” New Times 
ow), No. 49, December 1981. 

orted by Hu Yaobang, Chinese Communist Party (CCP) Chairman, in a speech on 
, 1981, commemorating the GOth anniversary of the founding of the CCP. Broadcast 
sh by Beijing Xinhua on July 1, 1981, and transcribed in Foreign Broadcast 

on Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC), July 1, 1981, p. K/S] 


cil, List of Members 1980-1983, Helsinki, WPC Information Center, n.d., p. 2: and World Marxist Review (London), December 1981, pp. 121-22 


ties remain pro-Moscow in orientation. Some 25 of 
these parties—plus a new Suriname party—held con- 
gresses during 1981 (see Table 1 on page 76). 

Looking at trends by region, we find that the situation 
in Africa and the Middle East remains essentially un- 
changed. In the case of Senegal, membership estimates 
were decreased to reflect the fact that Moscow had 
recognized the smaller clandestine (rather than the less 
radical, legal) branch of the African Independence Party 
(PAI). The Moscow-recognized group has recently 
renamed itself the Party of Independent Labor (PIT) and 
now also enjoys legal status. In general, information on 
Communist parties in these regions is difficult to obtain. 

In the Americas, the estimated total increased some 
7,000 from the 1980 Checklist. Increases in estimates 
occurred for Argentina, Canada, Colombia, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Mexico. Decreases are noted in 
Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, 
the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. (In a 
number of cases, the decline reflects not so much a 
change in Communist fortunes as a tightening of defini- 
tions to include, wherever possible, estimated member- 
ships of Soviet-recognized movements only.) 

Turning to Asia and the Pacific, it should be noted that 
Afghanistan has not been included in the 1981 Check- 
list. Although Moscow sees the country as being socialist 
in orientation, the People’s Democratic Party of Afghani- 
stan has not yet been accorded the honor of acceptance 
among the parties recognized by Moscow as “Commu- 
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Number of 
Country> congress Date 
Albania (APL) 8th Nov. 1-7 
Argentina 9th National 

Conference June 
Australia (SPA) 4th Och? 
Bulgaria 12th Mar. 31-Apr. 4 
Czechoslovakia 16th Apr. 6-10 
East Germany (SED) 10th Apr. 11-16 
Ecuador 10th Nov. 26-29 
Finland 19th May 22-24 
Great Britain 37th Nov. 14-17 
Iceland (AB) Conference Nov. 20-22 
Israel (RAKAH) 19th Feb, 11-14 
Jamaica (WPJ) 2nd Dec. 18-21 
Kampuchea (KPRP) 4thd May 26-29 
Mexico (CPM) 19th Mar. 9-14 

20th Oct. 15 
(PUSM) National Unification 

Assembly Nov. 5-7 
Mongolia (MPRP) 18th May 26-31 
Nicaragua (PSN) 12th July 3 
Norway 17th Dec. 4-6 
Poland (PUWP) 9th, Extraordinary July 14-20 
Réunion Special Mar. 29 
Senegal (PIT) Constituent ca. Aug. 8 
Spain 10th July 28-31 
Surinamee Founding July 24 
Sweden (VPK) 26th Nov. 20-24 
USSR 26th Feb. 23-Mar. 3 
West Germany 6th May 29-31 
West Berlin (SEW) 6th May 15 


2 Five Communist party congresses held during 1980 were omitted from the listing of 


nist.”"© Similarly, the Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
not recognized by Moscow, has been excluded from the 
totals here. The Moscow-recognized Communist Party 
of India makes a highly inflated claim of 466,483 
members,’ but non-Communist estimates are about 


Table 1. Communist Party Congresses in 1981? 


150,000. The Chinese movement reportedly ga 
1 million members over the past year. Estimates fo 
movements in Indonesia, Nepal, Sri Lanka, and 
nam have been lowered. New figures released by N 
Korea show an increase. On balance, but for the 
crease in China, the total for the region as a whole w 
have remained relatively stable. 

All of the East European ruling parties except thos 
Czechoslovakia and Poland claimed slight member 


congresses in that year published in the March-April 1981 issue of Problems of 


Communism, because the information became available after that issue went to press. 
These were the CP of San Marino (10th Congress, Dec. 6-7, 1980), the CP of Sri Lanka 
(11th Congress, Mar. 26-30), the CP of Syria (Sth Congress, May 29-31), the CP of 
Venezuela (6th Congress, Aug. 8-11), and the APK in Sweden (26th Congress, Apr. 4-7). 

5 Where the local party is not named “Communist Party of . . .,” initials of the party 
name are provided in parentheses. 

© This conference was “tantamount to a congress” according to World Marxist Review 
(London), December 1981, B27. 

d The newly constituted KPRP, by Calling this congress its “Fourth,” laid claim to the 
heritage of a like-named organization that was driven underground in the early 1960's. 

© This party was formed by a merger of a rudimentary Suriname Communist 
organization and the Revolutionary Liberation Movement of Suriname. See De Ware Tijd 
(Paramaribo), July 10, 1981, as translated in Joint Publications Research Service, Latin 
America Report (Arlington, VA), No. 2363 (JPRS 78906), Sept. 3, 1981, p. 90. It is too 
early to determine the legal status or orientation of this party, and there has been no 
indication of whether or not it is recognized by the Soviet Communist Party. 


gains. In December, the Polish United Workers’ P 
reported a decline of 415,000 members between J 
30, 1980, and December 1, 1981—a drop of some 
percent.® Imposition of martial law apparently 
brought more resignations (and expulsions), altho 
no comprehensive information has been published. 

In Western Europe, the largest gains were claimec 
the Portuguese Communist Party (plus 23,000 m 
bers). By contrast, the Italian party’s claimed memt 
ship is down nearly 100,000, and the French part 
estimated to have lost a similar number of memb 
despite the PCF’s very recent claim to have increasec 
membership to 710,000.2 The figures for the Spar 
Communist party are probably inflated. For one, they 
not allow for potential defections by the Catalan ; 
Basque organizations; moreover, growing estran 
ment between Moscow and Spanish Communist lea 
Santiago Carrillo may lead to formation of a signific 
pro-Moscow rump within the PCE. For all of West 
Europe, there was an estimated net loss of ab 
160,000. 

A final item in the Checklist is a listing of major inter 
tional Communist front organizations. Only the 10 m 
important ones have been mentioned. Several fronts 
cluded in the 1980 list (the International Federation 
Resistance Fighters, the International Institute 
Peace, and the International Radio and TV Organi: 
tion) have been excluded inasmuch as they are basic 
regional organizations. 


ne 


° Although the 1982 Yearbook of International Communist Affairs includes profiles on 
Angola, Ethiopia, Grenada, Mozambique, and South Yemen, none of the ruling parties 
these countries are recognized as “Communist” by Moscow, and hence they have beer 
left off the Checklist, 

These and a variety of other parties, fronts, and movements are listed in the Checklis 
the “National Liberation Movement” that follows the Checklist of Communist Parties an 
Fronts—Eds. 

7 See World Marxist Review (London), December 1981, p. 46. 

8 Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), Dec. 10, 1981, 

° Secretary General Georges Marchais’s report to the 24th Congress of the French 
Communist Party on Feb. 4, 1982, as reported in L’Humanité (Paris), Feb. 4, 1982. 
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Wallace Spaulding 


e “national liberation movement” comprises, in the 
_of Soviet theoreticians, the third most important 
ponent in the “world revolutionary process,”! ex- 
#ed in importance only by the “world socialist sys- 
2 (the 16 countries ruled by Communist parties) 
the “revolutionary movement of the working class in 
talist countries”? (Some 80 Communist parties rec- 
zed by the Soviets in non-Communist countries). 
se last two are treated in the preceding Checklist of 
ymunist Parties and Fronts. 

e “national liberation movement” is clearly a more 
plex phenomenon from the Soviet standpoint. In- 
d, Soviet terminology to deal with it has altered over 
+, and Soviet analysts do not always make explicit 
2tly which entities fall into specific categories at any 
n time. To discern the elements of the movement, 
must plow through a mass of Soviet theoretical writ- 
,and also turn to such indicators as participation of 
Qus parties or movements in congresses of certain 


Maydanik and G. Mirskiy, “The National Liberation Struggle: The Current Stage,” 

ya ekonomika | mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya (Moscow—hereafter, MEMO), No. 6, 
N98), as translated in US Joint Publications Research Service, USSR Report 

ial and Sociological Affairs (Arlington, VA—hereafter, JPRS/UPSA), No. 1171 (JPRS 
*) Sept. 14, 1981, p. 18; N. N. inozemtsev, “A Revolutionary Step for Millions,’ 

nove obozreniye (Moscow), No. 8, Feb. 20, 1981, as trans. in JPRS/UPSA, No. 1126 
77897), Apr. 22 


wnisticheskoye Ovizheniye: ocherk strategu 


, 1981, p. 11; V. Zagiadin, Ed., Mezhdunarodnoye 

taktiky (The international Communist 
ment: Sketch of Strategy and Tactics), Moscow, Politizdat, 1972, as trans. by US 
Mublications Research Service, JPRS 57044, Sept. 18, 1972; and M. Mitin, “A 
ine Which ts Transforming the World,” /zvestiya (Moscow), Apr. 20, 1974, p. 4 
Min, loc. cit., pp. 1, 4; Zagiadin, op. cit., p. 47; and Moscow TASS, Jan. 23, 1982 


ladin, op. cit., p. 59; Mitin, loc. cit., p. 4; Ye. Kuskov, “The Most Active and 


intial Force,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 17, November 1972, as trans. in US Joint 
ations Research Service, Kommunist (Arlington, VA—hereafter JPRS/Kommunist 
$7988, Jan. 16, 1973, p. 107; and Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 24, 1981 


one! Spaulding, USAR (ret.), is a Washington-based 
erver of international Communist affairs. He holds a 

borate in international relations from the University of 

ansylvania (Philadelphia, PA) and is a graduate of the 
Army War College. 


recklist of the “National 
eration Movement’’ 


ruling Communist parties and in the activities of both 
Problems of Peace and Socialism (the official Soviet-line 
theoretical monthly of 63 Communist parties) and Com- 
munist front organizations. The results of such an effort, 
which perforce cannot claim to be comprehensive, are 
offered in the Checklist below. 

The national liberation movement includes, first of all, 
“revolutionary democratic parties” and the “countries of 
socialist orientation” which they rule. The latter are said 
to be the “vanguard” of the national liberation move- 
ment.* Such countries differ from Communist ones in 
that they have not definitively left the “world capitalist 
system,” even though the national economy in the ma- 
jority of them is dominated by the state sector.° 

As is evident from the accompanying listing, the vast 
majority of the revolutionary democratic parties operate 
in Africa and the Middle East. Boris Ponomarév, writing 
in 1971, by and large excluded Latin America when dis- 
cussing the national liberation movement, on the 
grounds that (in contrast to Africa and non-Communist 
Asia) the region had “a relatively developed capitalism,” 
a strong and experienced working class, a long history 
of revolutionary struggle, and Communist parties in all 
countries.® There are, however, as we shall note below, 
parties and movements in Latin America which do seem 
to be included under the broad umbrella of the world 
“national liberation movement.” 

Although Communist parties often exist in countries 
having revolutionary democratic parties, it is the latter 
that are treated by Soviet writers as the distinctive pro- 


a  ——————————— 


“R.A. Ulyanovskiy 
Countries,” Problemy Dal'nego Vostoka (Moscow), No. 2, 19/7 
Publications Research Service, Problerny Dal’nego Vostoxa (Arlington, VA 
Aug 30. 1977. ¢ 
SA Kiva. “Socialist Onentation: Some Probiems of Theory and Pract 
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Checklist of the “National Liberation Movement”: Indicators of Participation 
Attendance ; 


Conference of Problems of Peace 


and Socialism/Bulgarian 
Conference of Problems of Peace 


and Socialism/Socialist Unity 


Party (E. Berlin), Oct. 80 
26th Congress, Communist Party 


Communist Party (Sofia), Dec. 78 
of Soviet Union (speaking order, 
main sessions), Feb.-Mar. 81 
Party (East Germany), Apr. 81 
Work conference, Problems of 
Peace and Socialism, Nov. 81 


10th Congress, Socialist Unity 
Last article in Problems of 


Communist Party, Mar. 81 
Peace and Socialism 
Has members on the 


12th Congress, Bulgarian 


“REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRATIC” PARTIES 


“REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRATIC” PARTIES) CC 


Of which: 
“Vanguard” revolutionary democratic 
parties: | 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan _ x 15 X x X Sept. 81 Pl 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola-Labor Party _ x 19 x . x June 76 Vi 
Benin People’s Revolutionary Party a X X Xx x — q 
Congolese Labor Party Xx X 36 Xx Xx Xx Apr. 81 
Commission for Organizing the Party 
of the Working People of Ethiopia x X 18 x x x Apr. 78> M 
Mozambique Liberation Front x Xx 26 X Xx X June 76 
Yemen Socialist Party x x ee Xx x om Sept. 81 PC 
Other revolutionary democratic parties: 
Algerian National Liberation Front _ _ Zs X X — (PC 
Burmese Socialist Program Party _ =~ pie an << a ras 
Democratic Party of Guinea - = x x x x Aug. 76 VE 


African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea-Bissau and the Cape Verde 
lslands¢ — x x x x ea May 76 PC 

Congress Party for Malagasy Independence- 
Democratic Committee for the Malagasy 


Socialist Revolution (AKFM-KDRSM) = x x x x x Jan, 81 VF 
Movement for the Liberation of Sao Tome 
and Principe = ae x X x — — (M 
Seychelles People’s Progressive Front — Xx Ys — _ = = (M 
Arab Socialist Renaissance (Ba‘ath) 
Party of Syria =~ x 24 x x - — V 
Revolutionary Party of Tanzania _ a x x X — May 78 (M 
Possible revolutionary democratic 
parties: 
New Jewel Movement of Grenadad _ x x Xx Xx _ Sept. 80 = 
Sandinist National Liberation Front 
of Nicaragua — — 32 x x — July 81 P 
LIBERATION MOVEMENTS PROPER 
Of which: 
Unitary: 
National Liberation Front of Bahrain x x x x pai x Oct. 78 M 
Southwest African People’s Organization 
(Namibia) _ x x x x — July 81 PC 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman — Xx = Laks si his A M 
African National Congress (South Africa) oe Xx X 
x ¥ _ Mar. 80 vP 
POLISARIO Front (Western Sahara) dies x = re a aoe oa M 
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t Attendance 
g & 8 45 
& g &> go 25 5 
| SS PEL te, 2S. 35. 98.3 
! esa 2-8 553 §. yt 82 2» 
} S55 o2. EQ a ss S . oe: 
gs2¢ 388 83s S= 3§ “2 38 #2 
Fp OS Pe ie SOEs ey + ee 3 
sea see gS g& $F$ 53 ch BS 
faz 250 > % & B & Zo $F 88 
S85 58ui S38 §5 55 §8 28 Ge 
SE & i? oe ee Se Ex 
SEE 528 822 &5 85 S83 FF 385 
a] Osta NSE — a =a at a 
d front: 
Coordinating Body of Revolutionary Mass 
Organizations/Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (El Salvador) _ x - - x - July 81 (M) 
Association of Revolutionary 
Organizations of Guatemala - x = _ _ _ Mar, 81 (M) 
Palestine Liberation Organization - x x x x - July 76 VP 
“SOCIALIST-ORIENTED” PARTIES 
which: 
| Unity and Nationa! Progress Party (Burundi) _ x x _ x —_ _— — 
People’s National Congress (Guyana) — x x — x _ — PC 
Arab Socialist Renaissance (Ba‘ath) 
Party of Iraq = = x x - _ — 
General People’s Congress of the Socialist 
People’s Libyan Arab Jamhiriyah = x x x x -- _ PC 
Vanguard of the Malagasy Revolution® - x — - _ — _ (M?)¢ 
Democratic Union of the Mali People — x x x x _ _ PC 
All-People’s Congress of Sierra Leone = x x = x - _ PC 
Uganda People's Congress - — ~ - x _ _ - 
United National Independence Party (Zambia) = x x x x - - PC 
Zimbabwe African National Union‘ o x — x -- _ _ vpt 
ing: 
National People’s Party of Bangladesh - - x x x - _ (PC) 
MAPU Worker-Peasant Party of Chile a x x x x — Jan. 76 - 
- Chilean Socialist Party _ x x x x - — PC 
National Progressive Unionist Party of Egypt _ _ x x _ - May 75 vP 
People's National Party of Jamaica? - _— x _ _ - — (PC) 
- Progressive Socialist Party (Lebanon)? - - x x x _ - PC 
Socialist Revolutionary Party (Peru) x - _ - _ _ = 
Socialist Party of Puerto Rico - x _ — = - _ - 
Socialist Party of Uruguay = x - _ = = - PC 


‘to symbols: VP—Vice President and member of the WPC’'s Presidential Committee; PC—member of Presidential Committee; M—member of World Peace Council. Where symbol is in 
, the country is allocated the indicated position, but no incumbent is currently identified; it is only assumed that a member of the party in question will be named to the siot 
time, COPWE had not been created; the organization represented was the Provisional Military Administrative Council, then and still the actual ruling Dody in Ethiopia 

se the overthrow of Guinea-Bissau’s Luis Cabral in November 1980, it appears that two separate parties are emerging from PAIGC, one in the Cape Verde Islands, the other in 

. It ts not Clear how Moscow views these developments. 

‘member of the democratic Socialist International. 

nt group in Madagascar's ruling coalition. No siot is indicated for this party in the WPC, although the listing is said to be incomplete, leaving open the possibility that a 
from this party could be added to those from its junior coalition partner, the AKFM-KDRSM 

long supported the Zimbabwe African People's Union (ZAPU) over ZANU, and indeed ZAPU remains the country’s representative on the WPC ZAPU leader Joshua Nkomo 
in the February issue of World Marxist Review, and is a vice president of the WPC It remains to be seen how Nkomo’s removal from Zimbabwe's government in early 1982 
Moscow's attitudes toward ZANU. 


( 


: For the 1978 meeting in Sofia, World Marxist Review (London), February 1979, p. 3 For the 1980 meeting in East Berlin, ibid., December 1980, pp. 23-24. For the 26tn CPSU Cor 
TASS, Feb. 20-21, 1980: Radio Moscow, Feb. 19 and 22, and Mar. 6, 1981; Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 20 and 23, and Mar. 5 and 7, 1961. For the Bulgarian party congress, 
delo (Sofia), Apr. 1, 1981. For the East German party congress, East Berlin, ADN, Apr. 11, 1981. For the November 1961 conference, Pravda, Nov. 28, 1961 For the WPC, 
Council, List of Members 1980-1983, Helsinki, WPC information Center, n.d., and New Perspectives (Hetsinki), No. 3, 1981, p. 2 
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gressive elements of Africa and non-Communist Asia.’ 
The revolutionary democratic parties are said to differ 
from Communist ones in that they reflect multiclass in- 
terests and fail to have a uniformly cohesive doctrine 
and discipline. But, while these parties are generally 
regarded by Soviet writers to be dominated by “petit- 
bourgeois” and other non-working class elements, ? vir- 
tually all have acquired at least some Marxists, accord- 
ing to Soviet Afro-Asian specialist A. Kiva.!° 
In discussions of revolutionary democratic parties, 
Soviet writers single out for special attention seven that 
come closer than the others to being “genuine” Com- 
munist parties.11 These “vanguard” or “elite” revolu- 
tionary democratic parties—in Afghanistan, Angola, 
Benin, the Congo, Ethiopia, Mozambique, and South 
Yemen—have stricter class and ideological require- 
ments for membership than do others and have openly 
declared their commitment to “scientific socialism” (as 
| the Soviets term Moscow’s brand of -socialism).!2 Ac- 
cording to one writer, this elite group, exercising “peo- 
ple’s democratic” power, generally took the “noncapital- 
ist” path of transition to socialism in the 1970’s.13 
The activities of these “vanguard” parties and the way 
they are treated by the CPSU highlight their special 
place in the national liberation movement. These seven 
(plus the Congress Party for Malagasy Independence- 
Democratic Committee for the Malagasy Socialist Revo- 
lution—AKFM-KDRSM) were the only revolutionary 
democratic parties to attend a conference in November 
1981 on the work of the magazine Problems of Peace 
and Socialism.14 Leaders from each of the seven, ex- 
cept the Benin People’s Revolutionary Party, were ac- 
corded the privilege of addressing a main session of the 
26th CPSU Congress in February-March 1981, an 
honor extended to leaders of only 26 of the 83 regular 
foreign Communist parties: in attendance. Moreover, 
Afghanistan, Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique, and South 
Yemen were the only non-Communist countries except 
Grenada to vote with the Soviet Union in the United Na- 


Sr rc 

’ Zagladin, op. cit., pp. 199-205, 225-29; V. G. Solodovnikov et al., Eds., Politicheskiye 
partil Afriki (Political Parties of Africa), Moscow, n.p., 1970, as trans. in US Joint 
Publications Research Service, JPRS 52950, Apr. 23, 1971, pp. 169-70, 

* A. Kiva, “Countries of Socialist Orientation: Some Aspects of Their Political 
Development,” International Affairs (Moscow), October 1973, Pp. 32; Zagladin, op. cit., 

P. 255; Solodovnikov et al., op. cit., p. 75; G. Shakhnazarov, “On the Problem of 
Correlation of Forces in the World,” Kommunist, No. 3, February 1974, as trans. in 
JPRS/Kommunist, JPRS 61776, Apr. 17, 1974, p. 100. 

9 A. Belskiy, “The National Liberation Movement: Laws and Prospects,” Aziya i Afrika 
segodnya (Moscow), No. 3, 1975, as trans. in US Joint Publications Research Service, 
USSR Military Affairs (Arlington, VA—hereafter JPRS/UMA), No, 1137 (JPRS 64667), 

Apr. 30, 1975, p. 45; Zagladin, op. cit., pp. 79, 206; and Kiva, “Countries of Socialist 
Orientation ,” pp. 33, 35-36. 

*° Kiva, “Countries of Socialist Orientation... ,” p. 37. 

"Ye. Primakov, “The Law of Uneven Development and the Historical Fate of Liberated 
Countries," MEMO, No. 12, December 1980, as trans. in JPRS/UPSA, No. 1129 (JPRS 


77924), Apr. 24, 1981, p. 21: Y.N. Gavrilov, “Problems of the Formation of Vanguard 


| 
| 
tions (UN) in January 1980 on the Afghanistan que | 
The same five attended the June 1980 and Jul : 
sessions of the Soviet bloc’s Council for NM 
Economic Assistance as observers, and they | 
friendship treaties with the USSR between 197 : 
1979 (the Congo signed a similar treaty in May 
Nine other parties are currently (as of mid-§ 
stated by Soviet experts to be “revolutionary @ 
cratic” (see the Checklist).15 These differ fro 
“vanguard” parties in this category in that the deg 
organization of the ruling party is deemed les 
vanced. The nine parties vary in their closene 
Moscow. Syria’s Arab Socialist Renaissance (B 
Party appears the most pro-Soviet: the state it 
signed a treaty of friendship and cooperation wit 
USSR in October 1980; and the party, togethe 
Algeria’s FLN, was granted the distinction of havi 
representative address a main session of the 
CPSU Congress. Similarly, the AKFM-KDRSM of 
gascar, while only a junior member of its country’s 
coalition, seems to lean strongly toward Moscow (a 
denced by the party’s aforementioned involveme 
the conference of Problems of Peace and Socialis 
by Madagascar’s signing of a friendship treaty 
Moscow in June 1979). At the other extreme ig 
largely isolationist Burmese Socialist Program Pa 
There may be some basis for including two othe 
ing parties—the New Jewel Movement of Grenade 
the Sandinist National Liberation Front of Nicarag 
among the revolutionary democratic movemé 
although the Soviets have not publicly done so. Asn 
above, Grenada was the only other non-Commt 
country to join the “vanguard” revolutio 
democracies in supporting the Soviet position in 
January 1980 UN debate on Afghanistan. Also 
September 1980, a New Jewel spokesman was 
lished in World Marxist Review (the London editio 
Problems of Peace and Socialism), a distinction enjc 
by each of the “vanguard” revolutionary democ 


Parties in Countries of Socialist Orientation,” Narody Azii i Afriki (Moscow), No. 6, 19 
trans. in JPRS/UPSA, No. 1111 (JPRS 77660), Mar. 24, 1981, p. 2; and V. Li, “Soc 
Revolution in Afro-Asian Countries and Scientific Socialism,” Aziya i Afrika segodnya, 
March 1981, as trans. in JPRS/UPSA, No. 1150 (JPRS 78507), July 14, 1981, p. 14 

'2 Venyamin Chirkin, in Aziya i Afrika segodnya, No. 4, July-August 1981, as trans. 
JPRS/UPSA, No. 1180 (JPRS 79176), Oct. 8, 1981, pp. 4-5; V. Li, loc. cit. 

"3 Ye. Primakov, “Countries of a Socialist Orientation: Difficult but Feasible Transitio 
Socialism,” MEMO, No. 7, July 1981, as trans. in JPRS/UPSA, No. 1185 (JPRS 792 
Oct. 22, 1981, p. 12. Primakov draws a distinction between the contemporary 
“revolutionary democratic” parties and parties of a more conservative, less mass-basé 
nature which in the 1960's were seen as having taken the road to scientific socialism. 
refers to the latter as “national revolutionary” regimes. | 

‘4 Pravda, Nov. 28, 1981. 

‘5 See, for example, Chirkin, loc. cit., pp. 4-8; and N. D. Kosukhin, “Development 
Trends of the Countries of a Socialist Orientation,” Rabochiy klass i sovremennyy mir 


(Moscow), No. 4, July-August 1981, as trans. in JPRS/UPSA, No. 1197 (JPRS 79561) 
Dec. 1, 1981, p. 65. 
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except that of Benin, but by less than half of the 
revolutionary democratic parties (see Checklist). 
the Sandinistas, “revolutionary democratic” 
might be inferred from two things: (1) their repre- 
2 was permitted to address a main session of 
3th CPSU Congress, a privilege otherwise reserved 
or important Communist and revolutionary demo- 
parties, and (2) like Algeria's FLN, the Sandinistas 
replaced the local national Communist party as 
agua’s sole representative at foreign Communist 
congresses (see Checklist). In August 1980, an 
ative Soviet-line source identified Nicaragua and 
ida as the sole countries, other than Cuba, to have 
the road of building a new society in Latin 
"16 
2 relatively high degree of organization of the revo- 
vary democratic parties is often evidenced through 
stitution of party congresses—although holding of 
sresses” does not of itself indicate a well-developed 
structure, as suggested by the very title of the 
ission for Organizing the Party of the Working 
2 of Ethiopia (COPWE). A listing of recent con- 
is provided in Table 1. 
sre are no convenient Soviet listings of other ruling 
Aonruling groupings that Moscow considers to com- 
part of the world “national liberation movement.” 
artheless, one can discern certain categories of par- 
or movements other than the revolutionary demo- 
ic parties which seem to figure in the movement as 
ow conceives it. 
such grouping consists of “liberation 
ents” proper. That the Soviets use this as a sepa- 
category was evidenced in the listing of groups 
ing an October 1980 conference cosponsored by 
ms of Peace and Socialism.'? As can be seen 
i the Checklist, these can be subdivided into those 
are single (or unitary) and those that operate as 
ted fronts.” The five unitary liberation movements 
d in the Checklist participate in Communist-spon- 
d meetings, and four of them (all except the 
tain National Liberation Front) serve as the orga- 
tional affiliate from their respective countries on the 
Id Peace Council,!® which is regarded by the Soviets 
he most important of the international Communist 


— 


The Latin American Proletariat and Its Allies in the Anti-imperialist Struggie,” World 
st Review (London), August 1980, p. 48. 

lavel Auersperg (the Czech managing editor of Problems of Peace and Socialism), 
national Meeting of the Forces of World Progress,” Tryduna (Prague), No. 48, 

26, 1980, as trans. in US Joint Publications Research Service, East Europe Report: 
sal, Social and Military Affairs (Arlington, VA), No. 1843 (JPRS 77193), Jan. 16, 
»p. 12 

fee World Peace Council, List of Members, 1980-83, Helsinki, WPC information 
iM, n.d., pp. 97, 105, 128, and 155 
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Table 1. Congresses of Revolutionary Democratic 
Parties in 1980-81 


Number of 
congress Dates 

In 1980: 
Ethiopia (COPWE) Organizational June 17-20 
Madagascar 

(AKFM-KDRSM) 9th Aug. 13-17 
South Yemen (YSP) Extraordinary Oct. 10-15 
Angola (MPLA) Extraordinary Dec. 18-23 
In 1981: 
Ethiopia (COPWE) 2nd Feb. 9-13 
Guinea-Bissau (PAIGC) lst Nov. 8-14 


front organizations.'? Leaders of the Bahrain, Nami- 
bian, and South African movements have been pub- 
lished in World Marxist Review. |n closeness to the 
Soviets, these movements range from the Bahrain 
group, which habitually participates in meetings of Arab 
Communist parties (the sole officially non-Communist 
organization to do so),?° to the POLISARIO Front, which 
appears to be out to gather support from any quarter 
whatsoever. 

Like the unitary liberation movements, those of the 
united-front type also participate in meetings sponsored 
by Communist parties. Each of the fronts has had a 
spokesman published in World Marxist Review. More- 
over, each of these fronts includes a Communist compo- 
nent.2! Again, closeness to Moscow varies. Of the 
group, the Palestine Liberation Organization appears to 
have the least affinity for the USSR, its ties with the latter 
appearing to be based primarily on opportunism. 

There is yet a third, more amorphous grouping of rul- 
ing22 and nonruling political parties that, while not quali- 
fying as revolutionary democratic parties or liberation 
movements per se, nevertheless seem to be (or may be 
inferred to be) viewed by Moscow as part of the world- 
wide “national liberation movement.” It is difficult to ar- 
rive at a definitive listing of such “socialist-oriented” par- 
ties, because the Soviets themselves make no such 
listings and appear to shift their opinions regarding one 
or another party as developments unfold within the in- 
dividual polities or in their external relations. While not 
claiming to be exhaustive, the present Checklist iden- 


19 Shakhnazarov, loc. cit., p. 101; Kuskov, loc. cit., p. 103. See also Brian Crozier 
“Moscow's Efforts for ‘Peace,’” Soviet Analyst (Richmond, Surrey, England), Jan. 13 
1982, p. 3. 

2° information Bulletin (Prague, published by Peace and Socialism International 
Publishers), No. 4, 1979, p. 12; and A/ Nida (Beirut), May 10, 1961 

2) On Palestine, see Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on international Communist Affairs, 
1975, Stanford, CA, Hoover institution, 1975, p. 592; on Guaternaia, see World Marxist 
Review, March 1981, p. 112; on E Salvador, see ibid., October 1980, p. 19 

22 in the case of Madagascar, the Vanguard of the Malagasy Revolution Is the dominant 
partner in the ruling coalition 
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tifies such of these parties that appear to fall into the 
category by virtue of the “objective” criteria of participa- 
tion in meetings sponsored by Communist parties. 
Almost invariably, they also participate in one or another 
international Communist front organization, most often 
the World Peace Council. 

Among the ruling parties in this category, the majority 
chose not to condemn the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
in the UN debate (they either abstained or absented 
themselves). Four (Guyana, Iraq, Sierra Leone, and 
Tanzania), however, voted with the UN majority in call- 
ing on the Soviet Union to cease its intervention in 
Afghanistan.22 Among the nonruling parties on the 
fringe of the national liberation movement, some appear 
more pro-Soviet than the ruling parties just mentioned 
(e.g., the Chilean MAPU and the Egyptian National Pro- 
EA AM Pal let Xe et WO Oe Ae See Pa 


*3 Interestingly, Iraq’s Ba‘ath Party was considered “revolutionary democratic” by 
Moscow in the 1970's until a downturn in bilateral relations between the two countries. 
Mali (in the 1960's) and Uganda (in the 1970's) also seemed to fall into the category of 
“revolutionary democracies,” but subsequent political changes have brought to power 
ruling parties in those countries that are somewhat cooler toward Moscow and as a result 
appear to be accorded a less exalted status within the national liberation movement. 

One can point to three other countries that “fell from grace,” although as recent 
developments demonstrate, such changes need not be permanent in Moscow's eyes. 
These are Egypt, Ghana, and Somalia. In the first case, developments under Anwar Sadat 
(including expulsion of Soviet advisers in 1972) left Moscow with little to work with except 
the National Progressive Unionist Party. However, since Sadat’s assassination, the CPSU 
seems to be a bit more optimistic about relations with Egypt. The recent coup in Ghana, 
bringing to the fore the leftist forces around Jerry Rawlings, may change Moscow's 
perceptions of the political orientation of Ghana. And in Somalia, Moscow has not seen fit 
(specifically) to relegate the ruling party to the capitalist world and may be hoping to 
reorient it once again toward national liberation. 

In the cases of Egypt, Ghana, Mali, Somalia, and Uganda, the downgrading from 
“revolutionary democratic” status was explicitly noted in the Soviet literature. See R. 
Ulyanovskiy, Kommunist, No. 11, July 1979, as trans. in JPRS/Kommunist, JPRS 74317, 
Oct. 4, 1979, p. 132; and Kiva, “Countries of Socialist Orientation. . . .” Iraq’s “departure” 
can only be inferred from omission of its Ba‘ath party from lists of revolutionary 
democracies published in 1981. See the sources cited in iS: 
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gressive Unionist Party are the only two in this 
third category to have been published in World 
Review). 

Finally, one should mention yet one additional 
gory which Moscow now seems to employ when it 
the worldwide “national liberation movement.” 
comprises states (not so much the ruling parties of 
states) of “national capitalist” orientation. As desc 
in the literature, national capitalist countries are 
that have a basically capitalistic domestic structur 
which are attempting to disengage from the int 
tional capitalist system and to free themselves fro 
influence of multinational corporations operating i 
system, and whose domestic political scene s 
some elements which suggest the potential for non 
talist political development. Countries which at t 
seem to be considered in this category include | 
Malaysia, Nigeria, the Philippines, and Sri Lanka.24 
category is new, and determination of which state 
into it is open to debate and shift in accordance 
events. It is therefore exceedingly difficult to offer 
sort of listing of states (or parties) that might b 
cluded. 


—_—- 


24 Some sense of the Soviet approach to this matter may be gained from reading | 
Chapter 2, entitled “Socioeconomic Shifts in the Liberated Countries,” in K. N. Brute 
Osvobodivshiyesya strany v 70-ye gody (The Liberated Countries in the 70's), Moscov 
\zdatel'stvo politicheskoy literatury, 1979, pp. 22-50. See also G. Kim, “The Nationa 
Liberation Movement Today,” International Affairs, April 1981, p. 30. Kim contrasts s 
countries, with their “mass ‘democratic’ capitalism ‘from below’,” to countries of 
“dependent capitalism,” which rely heavily on international capital for their developm 
“Evaluating the role of [the former] in the national liberation movement,” Kim writes, 
necessary to proceed from the fact that on the whole they retain their considerable 
anti-imperialist sentiments.” 
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rrespondence 


Soviet leaders vented the civil- 
ians’ “Peace Program.” In addi- 
tion, officers such as Gen. M. A. 
Mil’shteyn, and not a few Soviet 
media spokesmen following or- 
ders from the Central Commit- 
tee’s Department of International 
Information, also came forward. 
To quote from Mil’shteyn’s inter- 
view with The New York Times of 
August 25, 1980, their line was 
simply that Soviet military policy 
was strictly “defensive”; if some 
writings once hinted otherwise, 
this view had, nevertheless, 
changed from the former more 
militant, now “obsolete,” view. 

Had things really changed, 
however? Proof that they had not 
came from several military 
sources, despite declaratory 
statements by “talking” generals 
or figureheads who followed the 
tactical party line designed for 
foreign consumption. 

One indication of continuity of 
the old, offensive line (perhaps in- 
cluding nuclear preemption), 
were some of the articles in the 
new edition of the Sovetskaya 
voyennaya entsiklopediya (Soviet 
Military Encyclopedia—hereafter, 
SVE), which went to press be- 
tween 1976 and 1980 in eight 
volumes, published in Moscow 
by Voyenizdat. Particularly in ar- 
ticles written by hawkish authors 
remembered for their bold writ- 
ings of the late 1960's and early 
1970's, the SVE rattled with 
statements calling for military- 
technological “superiority over 
the enemy” (the very title of an 
entry on page 500 of Vol. 6, 
which went to press in 1978, or 
five years after the birth of 
détente, SALT |, and the CPSU’s 
Peace Program); and for up- 
graded civil defense, described 
as having strategic importance 
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E EDITORS: William 

j, in his article “Kto Kogo in 
amiin” (Problems of Com- 
hm, January-February 
speculates that General 
ary Leonid Brezhnev has 
the Soviet military by “as- 
ig one of its sacred pre- 
: military doctrine” (p. 22, 
), In my view, Mr. Hyland 
Ignored an extremely im- 
it development predating 
itrusion into military doc- 
xy Mr. Brezhnev. This was 
ficeable shift, after 1973 or 
Soviet declaratory policy, 
yposed to actual military 
or strategy. Civilian lead- 
including Brezhnev and 
' Politburo members, and a 
alking” generals in the mili- 
self, began to take back a 
of “hawkish” military 

ic and doctrinal positions 
blished in military writ- 
igoing back to the 1960's. 
and this is crucial, a number 
lilitary texts continued with 
bid line. First, some back- 


nd. 
‘the 24th and 25th Con- 
of the Communist Party 
Soviet Union (in early 1971 
early 1976 respectively), 


(Vol. 3, pp. 23-25). There was 
obvious stress upon the factor of 
surprise and concealment, in 
both strategic and tactical war- 
fare (Vol. 4, p. 610, and Vol. 7, p. 
51); upon application of laser- 
beam weapons in what the So- 
viets in the SVE call “kosmiches- 
kaya voyna,” or space war (Vol. 
4, p. 380—lasers get an extend- 
ed treatment in Vol. 4, pp. 
559-62). In several places, the 
SVE traditionalists (like the 
authors of a number of books 
cited in the SVE) describe a 
nuclear world war as “avoidable” 
but also point out that if it came, it 
could be both won and survived 
by the Soviet side, and for 
dessert (or is it “desert’?), that 
“eternal peace [could be] estab- 
lished” by liquidating “the pro- 
found causes of war’—read 
“capitalism” (see Vol. 2, pp. 
308-09, and Vol. 7, pp. 81 and 
457). Moreover, there are, of 
course, numerous bows to the 
most militant propositions of 
Marxism-Leninism, especially in 
the articles on “national-liberation 
war” (note: not “struggle”) and 
“guerrilla warfare” (see Vol. 5 
pp 536-38, and Vol. 6, p. 228). 

Finally, if more evidence were 
needed, a number of books and 
articles came out in the mid- 
1970’s that unqualifiedly re- 
peated all the harshness of earlier 
years. These were not authored 
by the Mil’shteyns or other “polit- 
icos” whether in mufti or field 
green, but by well-known Soviet 
authorities on weapons, tactics, 
and strategy—all of them sol- 
diers. For representative works, 
see Col. D. A. Volkogonov et al., 
Voyna i armiya (War and the 
Army), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 
1977; Col. S. A. Tyushkevich et 
al., Sovetskaya Vooruzhénnyye 
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Sily (The Soviet Armed Forces), 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1978; and 
Col. Gen. A. S. Zhéltov et al., V. /. 
Lenin i Sovetskiye Vooruzhén- 
nyye Sily (V. |. Lenin and the 
Soviet Armed Forces), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1980. Interestingly, 
too, the new SVE continues to 
cite as “Required Reading” for of- 
ficers and enlisted men these 
very books, books that Gen. 
Mil’shteyn told The New York 
Times were “obsolete.” 


ALBERT L. WEEKS 

Political Science Editor 

Military Science and Technology 
New York, NY 


MR. HYLAND REPLIES: | appre- 
ciate Professor Weeks’s com- 
ment: he is a well-recognized au- 
thority on these matters, and he 
makes some valid points. | think 
that he and | are in agreement. 
He stresses continuation in Soviet 
military writings of what might be 
called the orthodox position and 
cites a great deal of evidence. 

My point was that the gap be- 
tween this body of material and 
what the political leaders have 
been saying seems to have wid- 
ened since around 1977, and in 
the last year has reached the 
point where Leonid Brezhnev 
and Nikolay Ogarkov seem to be 
in direct opposition to each other. 
Professor Weeks’s evidence sug- 
gests to me that there is indeed a 
quarrel over military affairs, anda 
new pamphlet, A/ways Ready fo 
Defend the Fatherland by Mar- 
shal Ogarkov (reported in The 
New York Times and The Wash- 
ington Post, March 11, 1982), 
seems to be further evidence that 
this quarrel continues. 


Correspondence 


Since these issues are at the 
heart of Soviet policy and cannot 
fail to be reflected in Soviet poli- 
tics, | would repeat my general 
proposition that we need to go 
back to Kremlinology. 


WILLIAM G. HYLAND 
Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace 
Washington, DC 


READING SOVIET 
STRATEGY 


TO THE EDITOR: In their article 
“Empire and Soviet Power” 
(POC, November-December 
1981), Rebecca Strode and Colin 
Gray discussed the Tsarist herit- 
age evident in Moscow's current 
Strategic posture. Readers who 
wish to pursue this theme should 
consult the recent writings of 
David R. Jones, Director of the 
Russian Research Centre of Nova 
Scotia (Cambridge Station and 
Halifax), and Peter Vigor, head of 
the Soviet research section at 
Britain's Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst (somewhat immodest- 
ly, | might perhaps also suggest 
my own new work, The Nuclear 
Era, to appear this spring). 

| However, the point of this letter 


is to bemoan the fact that the 
footnote citing authorities for the 
extreme view of Moscow’s strate- 
gic purpose lumps a scholar on 
19th-century Russian history and 
authors who, although prolific 
commentators on Soviet policy, 
are not proficient in the Russian 
language. This leads me to ques- 
tion whether Western strategists 
are really adequately familiar with 
Soviet military writings. Second 
hand, maybe, but by and large 
through poor translations. We 
would do better to return to older 
ideals and insist that area studies 
expertise rest on a modicum 
of relevant linguistic knowledge 
and, if at all possible, some 
first-hand knowledge of conse- 
quence. For a society to be con- 
tent with less while deliberating 
on matters of utmost gravity, is 
akin to setting sail with binoculars 
(to scan the surface) but without 
sea Charts (to mark the shoals). 


C. G. JACOBSEN 
Director of Soviet Studies 
Center for Advanced 
International Studies 
University of Miami 

Coral Gables, FL 


MS. STRODE And MR. GRAY 
REPLY: We regret that Mr. 
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Jacobsen did not address 
our argument on_ substantive 
grounds, but chose instead to 
impugn the competency of sev- 
eral authors cited in a footnote. 
Since our article is neither an en- 
dorsement nor a refutation of 
those author’s views, Mr. Jacob- 
sen ought perhaps to have ad- 
dressed his assertions directly to 
them, not to us. But Mr. Jacob- 
sen goes on to suggest that 
Western strategists as a whole 
are incompetent to deal with their 
subject, and since we consider 
ourselves to be strategic analysts, 
a response to his critique is in 
order. 

A strong background in Rus- 
sian area studies would certainly 
strengthen any military analyst's 
Capabilities; indeed, it was to 
stress this very point that we 


wrote our article. But the fun-~ 


damental problem is not one of 
linguistic ability. The quantity of 
Soviet military writings available 
in English translation is enor- 
mous, and Mr. Jacobsen’s fur- 
ther implication that the re- 
sources of the entire US defense 
community are inadequate to ob- 
tain accurate translations is 
unsubstantiated. The problem 
rather is one of too narrow a 
focus on these sources. The de- 
bate over Soviet military doctrine 
has become sterile, and it is time 
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for analysts of Soviet d 
policy to cease trying to. 
from professional military ¥ 
an indication of the | 
political leadership’s global 
tions that they simply do nx 
tain. Knowledge of the his 
and political context within 
Soviet military doctrine j 
mulated is essential to @ 
understanding of Soviet att 
toward nuclear war. To the 
that fluency in Russian faci 
this end, it is certainly a ve 
Skill. e | 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Jae 
wishes to take issue wit 
he must do so on subst 
grounds. We could, of ¢ 
delineate our own credent 
military history, Russian t 
Soviet area studies, m 
strategy, and—yes—the Rt 
language, but we decline 
so, in the belief that our argu 
should stand or fall on its int 
tual merit, not on the cur 
vitae of its authors. 


REBECCA V. STR 
Hudson Ins 
Croton-on-Hudson 


COLIN S. G 
National Inst 
for Public P 
McLear 
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Articles 


Afghanistan in China’s Policy 
Yaacov Vertzberger 


The coup of 1978 in Kabul and particularly the Soviet invasion in December 1979 have sharply 
increased the salience of Afghanistan and adjacent areas in the foreign policy thinking of China. 
Beijing views events there as part of a Soviet master plan aimed at controlling the oi! routes of the 
Middle East, undermining the independence of Europe, and encircling China. The Chinese response 
has been to seek a united front with Western Europe, Japan, Pakistan, and the United States to 
counter Soviet expansionism. 


Husak’s Czechoslovakia and Economic Stagnation 
Viadimir V. Kusin 


In throwing out political liberalism, Czechoslovakia’s post-1968 leadership also jettisoned economic 
reform. Excessive investment (similar to that in Poland under Edward Gierek, but in this case 
domestically financed), successive disruptions in the price and supply of imported oil, and a highly 
inflexible economic system combine to pose a major threat to the country’s growth prospects. 


Essay-reviews 


China’s Economic Development: Demise of a Model 
Jan S. Prybyla 


Since the late 1970's, the critique by the post-Mao leadership in China has tended to demolish the 
“Chinese model” of economic development as a viable alternative for underdeveloped countries. The 
Chinese themselves now seek to find an alternative approach to development that will prove effective. 
In this search, the fundamental challenge that confronts them is to avoid a situation in which the state 
subsidizes most of its sources of revenue, including industry, agriculture, and transportation. 


Communism and Philippine Reality 
Philip Dion 


The history of communism in the Philippines suggests a general inability or unwillingness of party 
leaders to discern the true concerns of the masses they would lead in revolution, Only in the Huk effort 
against the Japanese and a brief postwar peasant rebellion did the party seem to be at least partially 
in step with broad social currents. Today, the divided Communist movement appears to be of only 
marginal importance as Philippine society undergoes the throes of modernization. 


Romania's Travails 
Aurel Braun 


A worsening of the economic situation in Romania is accentuating a sense of dissatisfaction among the 


population. Continued poor economic conditions might even restrict the ability of the Ceausescu 
regime to pursue distinctive domestic and foreign policies within the Soviet bloc. 


(Essay-reviews continued on next page) 


Moscow in the Middle East 
Karen Dawisha 


The Soviet Union has been able to exploit local conflicts in the Middle East to increase its own in- 
luence there. As long as sources of tension—and particularly the Arab-Israeli conflict—persist, contain- 
ment and reduction of the Soviet role in the area will be difficult. 


Dilemmas of Singie-Party Rule in the Soviet Union 
Astrid von Borcke 


in the 1980's, the Soviet political system may experience a crisis arising from the combined effects of 
an intensified arms race, economic slowdown, and its own inadequacies. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the dominant and most pervasive of all Soviet bureaucracies, faces the still unresolved 
dilemma of balancing modernization-rationalization with maintenance of political power. 


The Soviet Scientific and Technical intelligentsia 
Harley D. Balzer 


The situation of the Soviet scientific-technical intelligentsia today still reflects the impact of the Cultural 
Revolution of 1928-31. This “revolution” shaped the current Soviet leadership and the institutions in 
which the scientific-technical intelligentsia work. It also reinforced traditional attributes of the Russian — 
style with regard to science and technology. Finally, the Cultural Revolution failed to end the struggle 
for professional autonomy; it merely moved professional interests to seek to influence Soviet political 
life from the inside. 


Terrorist Trends and Ties 
Douglas S. Blaufarb 


Because of the sharp disjunction between their alleged goals and the means they advocate, urban ter- 
rorists in the industrialized democracies are viewed by their contemporaries as dangerously disturbed 
minds rather than the vanguard of the future. By encouraging many kinds of terrorist groups, Moscow 
may not be pursuing a global strategy, but as several recent studies make clear, the USSR does 
thereby achieve maximum disruption of other societies at minimal cost and political risk to itself. 


Western Intellectuals and Communist States 
Peter W. Rodman 


Since the 1920's, significant numbers of Western intellectuals have made pilgrimages to Communist 
countries. Yearning to believe in the virtue of regimes they have regarded as moral experiments of vast 
importance to mankind, they have not looked Closely at the realities of life in these countries. This 


suspension of disbelief has stemmed largely from a rejection of their own societies and a compulsive 
faith that other, better societies lie within reach, 


fghanistan 


aacov Vertzberger 


sntral Asia—particularly Afghanistan—is today an 
area of pivotal concern in the foreign policy of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). Events in 
nistan, including the Saur revolution of 1978 and 
ubsequent Soviet invasion and occupation, have 
r-reaching implications for the PRC’s conceptions 
national security, both in regard to global politics 
ith respect to its own military requirements. This 
st is evident in China’s policy not only in the region, 
so toward the Third World, Europe and Japan, and 
wo superpowers—the Soviet Union and the US. 
2 importance Beijing accords the region is a very 
at development. Traditionally, Central Asia played a 
r role, or at least not a decisive one, in the foreign 
y of the Middle Kingdom. Central Asia was at the 
yhery, and the great distances and difficult terrain 
tably had their effect. Beijing’s influence was 
rally limited, although it fluctuated according to the 
gth of the Chinese regime. Relations between the 
ese empire and local rulers were basically twofold: 
Central Asia, relations with China meant trade: For 
a the basis of trade was tribute.” No real vassalage 
2m was involved, only a symbolic recognition of the 
femacy of China and its Emperor, the Son of 
en. Occasionally, these quasi-tributary relation- 
's engendered tension, hostility, and even violence. 


Vertzberger is Lecturer at the Department of Inter- 
anal Relations, the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
‘recent studies on Asian affairs are forthcoming in 
*nal of Contemporary History, Asian Survey, Journal 
strategic Studies, and the Washington Papers. Mr. 
'zberger wishes to acknowledge the research assist- 
e of Yosef Meir and express his gratitude to the 
atwich Fund and to the Truman Institute of the 
brew University for their financial support. 


China’s Policy 


Nevertheless, major incidents were exceptional and 
relatively short-lived. Even Russian expansionism and 
annexation of Kokand and West Turkestan, the Chinese 
annexation of Eastern Turkestan in 1884, and the 
emergence of modern Afghanistan did not substantially 
change the relatively minor role Central Asia played in 
China’s foreign policy.? 

To understand how China’s Afghan policy has evolved 
from one of benign neglect to one rooted in crisis 
diplomacy with global dimensions, we shall first trace 
relations between the two countries from October 1949 
(when Communist rule was established in China) to 
December 1979 (when Soviet military power de- 
scended upon Afghanistan). This provides a setting for a 
more detailed examination of Beijing's perceptions 
about and reactions to Moscow’s Afghan venture. 


en EEE 


Sino-Afghan Relations, 1949-79 


ne UEEE EES 


In 1949, the newly formed Communist regime in 
China took no more interest in Afghanistan than had 
previous Chinese governments. It perceived hardly any 
promise for a Marxist party or movement of any signifi- 
cance in Afghanistan. It likewise saw only the slightest 
prospect for success—if indeed any at all—in penetrat- 
ing Afghanistan’s society and economy, characterized 
by tribalism and Islamic religious fanaticism, all par- 
ticularly marked in the agrarian sector, which, accord- 
ing to the Maoist scheme, should have been the first 


a 
1 J F. Fletcher, “China and Central Asia, 1368-1884," in J. K Fairbank, Ed., The 
Chinese Worid Order, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1968, p. 209. On trade 

relations, see M. Rossabi, China and Inner Asia, London, Thames and Hudso . 
pp. 70-83, 163-65 
periai, Republican, and Communist China 


2 Rossabi, op, cit., pp. 284 87, argues that ir 


basically pursued the same objective in Inner Asia, though they used different means 
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target. Although the Afghan government was one of the 
first to recognize the PRC, doing so as early as January 
12, 1950, the PRC reacted coolly. It initiated contact 
with Afghanistan only in 1954, when, in the wake of the 
Geneva Conference and in an attempt to widen its inter- 
national connections, it adopted the Panshila principles 
of peaceful coexistence. The two countries finally 
established full diplomatic relations only on January 20, 
1955. 

In the following years, China began to evince a more 
active interest in its relations with Afghanistan. Its con- 
cern was hardly over events in Afghanistan itself. 
Rather, what interest China did show in Afghanistan 
derived primarily from its concerns over broader 
regional politics. From the late 1950's until well into the 
1970's, then, China’s relations with Afghanistan tended 
to ebb and flow with the tide of events in the region— 
particularly in southern Asia and the Middle East. 

In southern Asia, the key event was the uprising in 


Mohammad Daoud is welcomed by 


} Premier Zhou Enlai at the 
to 1964), during Daoud’s first tenure as Afghan Prime Minister, 


Tibet in 1959. China’s ruthless suppression ¢ 
Tibetans brought relations between China and | 
the point of conflict. Those relations deteriorated 
further after Premier Zhou Enlai’s unsuccessful b 
dispute talks with Jawaharlal Nehru in April 1960. 
thereafter moved to strengthen its ties with | 
neighbors and attempted to settle boundary di 
with the other countries of southern Asia—succes 
with Burma, Nepal, and Pakistan, and unsucces 
with Bhutan. This was the atmosphere in which the 
and Afghanistan signed, during Zhou Enlai’s vi 
Kabul in November 1960, a Treaty of Friendshig 
Mutual Nonaggression, modeled after those Chine 
signed with Burma and Nepal.3 

In this period, the settlement of border disputes 
the most important development in Sino-Afghan 


3 The full text of the agreement is given in Peking Review, No. 51, December 196 
p. 18. 
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ijing airport for a visit in an unspecified year (pr 
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In the Middle East, China’s concern has been primari- 
ly the role of outside powers in regional politics. China 
regards the Middle East as the imperialist West’s vul- 
nerable zone, through which a blow might be struck at 
imperialist interests, with the cooperation of at least 
some of the Middle Eastern states. Perhaps even more 
important, however, China fears Soviet penetration of 
the region. In broad, abstract, strategic terms, a Soviet- 
dominated Middle East would be yet another piece in 
the encirclement of China and would serve as a spring- 
board for Soviet advances in South Asia and the Indian 
Ocean. Clearly, then, “the Middle East was far from 
marginal in China's world outlook and foreign policy 
considerations,”” and it was important to have good 
relations with Afghanistan, which in geopolitical terms 
links South and Central Asia with the Middle East. 

China’s Muslim minority has also kindled an active 
though limited Chinese interest in Afghanistan. The bulk 
of China’s Muslims live in Xinjiang, the strategically sen- 
sitive region on China’s western border, and maintain 
religious and other relations with ethnically similar 
populations across the border in Afghanistan and the 
USSR. The existence of this minority has contradictory 
implications for China. On the one hand, China's 
Muslims represent a means by which the Soviet Union 
could penetrate the “bamboo curtain” along China’s 
borders to intervene in the PRC’s internal affairs. This 
larger dimension has raised the need for China to settle 
its border disputes with its Muslim neighbors. On the 
other hand, China has attempted to use its Muslim 
peoples as a bridge to fellow Muslims elsewhere, in 
Southeast Asia and Africa, for example, but particularly 
in the Middle East.® 

Thus, China’s interest in South Asia and the Middle 
East long tended to determine its interest in Afghani- 
stan. In the early 1960’s, when regional tensions were 
high and it showed an increased interest in the Middle 
East, China made a strong effort to improve relations 
with Afghanistan. From late 1965 to late 1971, Beijing 
evinced little interest in the Middle East, and even less 
in Afghanistan. In 1971, when the PRC once again 
came to perceive the Middle East and Europe as vital 
Soviet targets—domination of the Middle East and 
Europe would secure the Soviet rear and thus serve as a 
precondition for the encirclement of China?—China 
began to attach more strategic importance to Afghani- 
stan. Hence, it reinforced its efforts to demonstrate a 
presence in Afghanistan, though it well understood that 


ae 


e original boundary between China and Afghan- 
3d been drawn by Great Britain and Russia at the 
Pamir Conference. In order to leave a buffer zone 
themselves, the two treaty powers awarded a 
ilometer-long salient—known as the Wakhan Cor- 
to Afghanistan. According to subsequent Afghan 
ments, the border between Afghanistan and 
h was about 100 kilometers long (75 kilometers 
ording to Chinese sources), running from the 
nistan-Pakistan-China trijunction to the Afghani- 
hina-USSR trijunction, at 37°3’N and 74°33'E.* 
a, which had not been present at the Pamir Con- 
ce, refused to recognize this settlement and 
sanded the Wakhan Corridor for itself, as part of its 
) to all of the Pamir mountains. 

6 Chinese position on the issue, however, was flexi- 
From the 1950's, the PRC had in practice recog- 
4 the Afghan claims.® In November 1963, it signed 

der agreement renouncing its own claims. In so 

3, it hoped to gain an additional means of isolating 
3 and to win a propaganda advantage in the Third 

4: China could contrast India’s “rigid attitude” with 

n readiness to act “fairly” and “moderately” in set- 
border disputes. 
eased Chinese trade and aid soon followed the 
3 border agreement. Trade between China and 
anistan was small in scale, although it did grow an- 
ly, particularly in the form of barter exchange. The 
ese aid program was effective, if modest in scale. It 
yunted to only 3-5 percent of what the US and the 
iet Union each extended to Afghanistan and ranked 
yne of China’s smallest aid programs to an Asian non- 
nmunist country. While China substantially in- 
gsed its aid to Afghanistan in 1972—it offered 
$44 million for Afghanistan's Fourth Five-Year 

—Afghanistan was still only 15th on China’s foreign 

list, in contrast to third on the Soviet aid list.© In this 
iod, China clearly attached relatively little impor- 
ce to Afghanistan and saw no point in competing with 

Soviet Union there economically. 


shen-Yu Dai, “China and Afghanistan,” China Quarterly (London), No. 25, 

yary-March 1966, tn. 25; and Rahul Ram, Politics of Central Asia, London, Curzon 

s, 1974, p. 35. 

4. C. Hinton, Communist China in World Politics, Boston, MA, Houghton Mifflin, 1966, 
320-21. 

n the period 1954-1979, total Soviet aid to Afghanistan amounted to US$1.3 billion, 
e in the period 1956-1979, Chinese aid to Afghanistan totaled only US$75 million. 
US Centra! Intelligence Agency, Nationa! Foreign Assessment Center, Handbook of 
nomic Statistics, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1980, pp. 108-09. 
also R. S. Newell, The Politics of Afghanistan, ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 
2, p. 126; Sreedhar, “Sino-Atghan Economic Relations,” China Report (Dethi), 
stember-December 1976, pp. 7-9; J. F Copper, China's Foreign Aid, Lexington, MA, 
ington Books, 1976, p. 65; M. J. Fry, The Afghan Economy, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1974, 
228; and Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
na (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CHN), Sept. 8, 1976, p. A/16, Oct. 14, 1976, 
4/723, and Jan. 4, 1977, pp. A/11-12. 


? See Y. Shichor, The Middle East in China’s Foreign Policy, 1944-74, Cambndge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1979, p. 5 

* ibid., pp. 18-19 

9 ibid., p. 163 
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it could not challenge the USSR on equal terms in this 
respect. 

The Afghan coup of 1973, which deposed King Zahir 
Shah and brought Mohammad Daoud to power, 
seemed to fit the pattern of previous years. Beijing had 
; ample cause for concern. After all, Daoud was not en- 
tirely an unknown quantity. In Chinese eyes, he was the 
architect of the special relationship between Afghani- 
stan and the Soviet Union in the 1950's, and his coup 
was perceived as Soviet-inspired, an expression of 
Soviet expansionism south toward the Indian Ocean and 
Persian Gulf.!° Daoud’s partners in the coup, moreover, 
| were members of the Parcham party, a Marxist group 
| identified with the Soviet Union. Neither the man nor his 
partners augured well for Chinese interests. Thus, when 
China recognized the new Afghan regime in July 1973, 


K yew Delhi), 1973, l 


Signing of the Sino-Afghan border treaty on November 22, 1963, in Beijing. Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yia 
Afghan Minister of the Interior Abdul Kayeum congratulate each other after the signing. In the immedia 
background from center to right are the then Chairman of the People’s Republic of China, Liu Xiaogi; Chairman 
the National People’s Congress’s Standing Committee, Chu De; and Premier Zhou Enlai. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfot 


it was not at Beijing’s initiative but on that of Daoud a 
at the request of the Afghan government.?! 

Over the next few years, Chinese interest in Afgha 
stan increased, as regional developments gave reaso 
for apprehension. First, the more China’s relations wi | 
the Soviet Union deteriorated, the greater its worrie 
over the Soviet military and economic presence i 
Afghanistan became. For example, Chinese concer 
was evident when a high-ranking Soviet military missio 
led by Marshal K. S. Moskalenko visited Afghanistan i 
October 1973. Second, Daoud was taking an agegres 
sively nationalist stand on the Pushtunistan issue, ani 
the Soviet Union might well support his claims. Thi 
threatened China’s close ally Pakistan, still weakene 
from its military defeat by India in 1971. 

All in all, however, China reconciled itself to deve 
NANA ete i 

'! Peking Review, Aug. 3, 1973, p. 9. 


's in Afghanistan with a healthy pragmatism. Its 
aver the Daoud regime’s Soviet ties abated some- 
December 1974, when Daoud sent his brother, 
mad Naim Khan, as special ambassador to 
with Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai, Foreign Minister 
vanhua, and Vice-Premier Li Xiannian. Daoud 
wanted to improve Sino-Afghan relations and 
2 the importance that he attached to Afghani- 
ties with China. China, for its part, utilized the visit 
Jicate that the Afghans would do well to improve 
relations with their neighbors in order to prevent 
uperpowers from interfering in local conflicts.!? 
also agreed to expand its economic aid to Afghan- 
offering a long-term, interest-free development 
of US$55 million.'? 

did the Pushtunistan issue come to much. In 
5, Daoud made efforts, with the support and media- 
of the Shah of Iran, to improve his relations with 
stan and reduce his dependence on the USSR. 
d began the process with a visit to Tehran in April 
5 and followed up with a visit to Islamabad in August 
5. Although no practical agreement was reached, 
atmosphere was considerably improved. The ame- 
ion of Pakistan-Afghan relations allowed China 
° easily to reconcile good relations with Afghanistan 
good relations with Pakistan. China could also em- 
size its common interests with both states’* and 
that the amicable relations developing among 
th Asian states would reduce the ability of the world 

rs to manipulate regional affairs.}° 
> Saur revolution of April 1978, in which Dauod was 
thrown by Nur Mohammad Taraki, caught Beijing 
unprepared as any other world capital. The Chinese 
little about the relatively anonymous figures who 
> to lead the Afghan government, let alone their 
dlogical orientation and foreign policy preferences.'® 
t the general line would be pro-Soviet was clear, 
ough the extent of Soviet influence was not. By now, 


S-CHI, Dec. 9, 1974, p. A/16. 
2s Contemporary Archives (London), 1975, p. 26,921; Peking Review, 
13, 1974, p. 4. 
» Review, Sept. 3, 1976, p. 30; FBIS-CHI, June 4, 1976, p. A/14, and 
26, 1976, p. A/15. 
Dauoc sounded these themes himself on occasion. See, for example, his speech at 
g ceremony of the first Loya Jirgah (Grand National Assembly) on expanding 
ng trendy tes with China (FBI/S-CHI, Feb. 1, 1977, p. A/6). He went even 
in 1978, criticizing “outside interference” in the Horn of Africa—clearly hinting at 
SSR but not naming it—in his joint communique with the late President Anwar 
during his visit to Egypt a few weeks before Daoud's overthrow (FB/S-CHI, 
11, 1978, p. A/19) 
Spokesmen for the Taraki regime denied that they were Communists, arguing that no 
s! party exists in Atghanistan. They described the People's Democratic Party of 
as 8 party of workers, peasants, intelligentsia, craftsmen, and middle-class 
Ors See the interview with Hafizuliah Amin in Newsweek (New York, NY), 
3, 1978 


change its direction. Daoud was a case In point. 
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moreover, China was not unused to a pro-Soviet line in 
Afghan politics. History had shown that even an Afghan 
leadership with an initially strong pro-Soviet bias could 


Still, as after Daoud’s takeover in 1973, a doubtful 
Beijing did not take the initiative. Only at the request of 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan (DRA) did it rec- 
ognize the new Afghan regime!’?—and only after the 
new Afghan leadership had confirmed its policy of strict 
nonalignment (no bilateral or multilateral military ar- 
rangements) and had assured Beijing it had no intention 
of becoming an “Asian Cuba.” ?® Taraki himself stressed 
his desire to consolidate friendly relations with China. 

Chinese apprehensions were soon aroused, however, 
by a number of developments. In December 1978, the 
DRA signed a friendship treaty with the USSR. De- 
scribed by the two parties as a step toward the creation 
of an “effective security system in Asia,” the pact was 
evocative of the Soviet effort to establish a collective 
security system in Asia, which Daoud had once refused 
to join.!2 Moreover, the Soviet Union increased its 
presence, in the form of an ever-growing number of 
civilian and military advisers, in response to mounting 
rebel activity in Afghanistan (from March 1979). The 
Afghan resistance, Chinese observers noted, extended 
not only to religious circles and government officials, 
who had been supporters of the old regime, but to all 
social sectors. To China, this resistance represented a 
reaction not so much against the Taraki government as 
against Soviet intervention imposed on the Afghan 
government and cloaked in legality by the friendship 
treaty.2° Finally, China became increasingly annoyed at 
Soviet accusations that it, Pakistan, the United States, 
lran, and Egypt were meddling in Afghanistan's internal 
affairs. Such accusations raised Chinese premonitions 
of a Soviet takeover in Afghanistan and, eventually, con- 
flict with China.2! China had for some years entertained 
no illusions about Soviet motivations and intentions. But 
an actual Soviet presence in Afghanistan would greatly 
increase the dangers of the Soviet threat. 

Events in the latter half of 1979 moved quickly toward 
the realization of China’s worst fears. China’s sense of 
the legitimacy of the Afghan regime was shaken greatly 
when Hafizullah Amin seized power from Taraki in Sep- 
tember 1979. Amin did make new promises about pur- 
suing a policy of nonalignment while stressing Afghani- 
stan’s special relationship with the Soviet Union. But 


a 


1? FBIS-CHI, May 8, 1978, p. A/18 

\8 FBIS-CHI, May 11, 1978, p. N/1, and May 18, 1978, p. A/11 

«9 FBIS-CHI, Dec. 7, 1978, p. A/4 

22 Renmin Ribao (Beijing) commentanes of June 11 and 29, 1979, in FBIS-CHi, 
june 18, 1979, p. F/1, and July 10, 1979, p. C/l 

2! Xin Changlin, “Afghanistan in Turmoil,” Beijing Review, June 15, 1979, p. 24 
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Soviet military equipment seen in December 1979 at Kabul airport at the height of Moscow’s lightning invasio 


Afghanistan. 


even this question became irrelevant following Amin’s 
overthrow at the hands of Soviet forces, which in 
December 1979, invaded Afghanistan and installed the 
Parcham leader Babrak Karmal as prime minister. 


eee 
Implications of Soviet Intervention 
$$ eesess 
China strongly condemned the Soviet action, rejecting 
all Soviet attempts to justify it. Beijing scoffed at the 
Soviets’ claim that they had been invited in. Amin obvi- 
ously would not have sought his own ouster and execu- 
tion. Karmal held no public post at the time and was not 
even in Afghanistan during the coup. How could he 
have invoked the friendship treaty to legitimize interven- 
tion? In addition, China saw no external threat to 
Afghanistan, as claimed by the Soviet Union—except 
that from the Soviet Union itself. Nor did it see any 
threat to the USSR. Finally, China denied that the Soviet 
action fell within the framework of the UN charter.22 
At the same time, Beijing moved toward different con- 
Clusions about events in Afghanistan since April 1978. 
Seen in retrospect, the “so called ‘April Revolution’ only 
eliminated a few Afghan leaders who refused to take 


—F. Lochon/Gamma-Liais: 


orders from Moscow,” 23 and what followed was nil 
less than a series of coups d’état planned and aided | 
the Soviet Union. The result was chaos, disintegratio 
instability, and the complete subjugation of Afghaniste 
to the USSR. As in the case of the Amin regime, Chit 
refused to recognize the legitimacy of the Karmal g0 
ernment and also rejected the legality of the trea 
Karmal signed with Moscow, which allowed Sovi 
troops to remain “temporarily” on Afghan soil. The imp 
cation was clear: it was actually the non-Marxist Musii 
guerrilla groups of Afghanistan that were the standaré 
bearers of the “national liberation struggle.” 24 

Thus, China was prepared to commit itself in princip 
to support the Afghan resistance groups. The extent | 
its aid would be dictated by pragmatic consideration 
such as the need to oppose Soviet adventurism, and b 


sae 
China’s perceptions of the risks and opportunitie 
involved. 

*2 New China News Agency, Dec. 29, 1979, in British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Summary of World Broadcasts: Far East (hereafter—SWB-FE), Dec. 31, 1979, 
6307/C1/9-10; and Renmin Ribao editorial, Dec. 31, 1979, in SWB-FE, Jan. 3, 1980, 
6309/C/4-5; and FBIS-CHI, May 7, 1981, p. F/1. 

*3 Renmin Ribao, July 1, 1980, p. 6, in FBIS-CHI, July 3, 1980, p. C/5. 

*4 Xinhua (in English), June 18, 1980, in FBIS-CHI, June 19, 1980, p. C/1. 
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Afghanistan in China’s Policy 


The Soviet invasion clearly gave Afghanistan and its 
environs new importance in Chinese perceptions and 
calculations. The significance was seen as both strategic 
and military. 


Strategic implications. Even before the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in December 1979, the Chinese had 
come to view the Afghan revolution as part of a Soviet 
master plan. Vietnam was one facet; Afghanistan was 
another: 


Situated south of Central Asia, Afghanistan is Strategical- 
ly very important. The old tsars drooled over it long ago. 
The new Soviet tsars have assumed the mantle from the 
old tsars. To get hold of the passage leading out of the 
Indian Ocean and to control the Strategic sea route of 
the West and Japan, the Soviet Union is energetically 
trying to control Afghanistan to open a land route south 
fo the Indian Ocean while attempting to grab naval and 


air bases in Vietnam as a foothold and Carve out a2 sea 
path through the Indian Ocean.25 


In this context, the December 1978 Soviet-Afghan trea- 
ty was now perceived by Beijing as another link in a 
chain of treaties forged by Moscow with countries 
bordering on China (India, Vietnam, and Mongolia being 
seen as already tied to the Soviet Union). 

With the Soviet invasion, Afghanistan became even 
more critical. Beijing saw events in Afghanistan as 
another key step—like the Vietnamese invasion of Kam- 
puchea—in a well-orchestrated Soviet master plan for 
world hegemony. Xinhua commentary emphasized the 
logic of this master plan: 


The Soviet Union moves from north to south while its 
proxy, Vietnam, moves from east to west to carry out 
Moscow’s southward Strategy that aims at controlling 
the oil-producing regions in the Middle East, North 
Africa and the Gulf area on the one hand and Southeast 
Asia and the Strait of Malacca on the other, with the Gulf 
area and the Strait of Malacca being the most strate- 
8ically important. The Soviet Union will not be satisfied 
or stop its step without hitting its Strategic targets. Con- 
trol of Afghanistan and Indochina is only the first two 
Steps in the southward strategy, and the next Step is to 
seize “oil-supply centres” of the West in the Middle East 
and near east, control the Passage from the Indian 
Ocean to the Pacific, and cut off “the life line of the West 
at sea.” Only by realizing these objectives can the Soviet 
Union complete its plan to divide and surround strategic 
points in Western Europe so as to give strategic support 
through coordinated action. Thus the entire Euro-Asian 
continent would be under its armed threat from north to 


In January 1979, forces of the Hanoi-backed Ka 
puchean United Front for National Salvation en 
Phnom Penh, from which the Khmer Rouge forces 
Pol Pot had withdrawn. 
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south. And the Soviet Union would hold an ever-prese 
threat with a military blockade from the sea. Therefo 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and its control 
Kampuchea through Vietnam are neither isolated a 
temporary steps, nor local problems of concern to on 
one or two areas, but an overall problem concerne 
with the destiny of many countries and the future of t 
world. 

The Soviet Union has not yet completed its strateg, 
deployment. When will it be completed? To put it speci. 
ically, the Soviet Union will have basically obtained th 
Strategic position outlined above when it achieves th 
following: First, it controls the oil resources in the Middk 
East, Northern Africa and the Gulf region, second, 
controls Southeast Asia and the Strait of Malacca and 
third, it can have its own wa y In southern Africa and par 
ticularly on the east African coast along the India 
Ocean,26 


*° Xue Yuan, “Turmoil in Afghanistan,” Renmin Ribao, June 11, 1979, in FBIS-CHI, 
June 18, 1979, p. F/2. 

6 FBIS-CHI, June 19, 1980, pp. C/1-2. See also Observer, “Critical Choice,” Renmin 
Ribao, June 19, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, June 20, 1980, pp. C/1-3; and Beijing Domestic 
Service (in Mandarin), July 11, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, July 14, 1980, p. C/2. 


the Chinese see it, the Soviet plan for global 
has two components, diplomatic and mili- 
employed simultaneously or alternately. On the 
atic front, détente serves the final objective by 
z its target nations, dividing them, and serving as a 
screen for the “new tsars’” real intentions.” 
d what they put forth as their peace-loving facade, 
Soviets exploit every opportunity that comes their 
Despite détente, the Soviets exploited the turbu- 
ation in the Middle East and the Gulf area to 
out a more daring military action than ever before. 
sing the military clause of a friendship treaty as a 
to intervene in a non-Communist-bloc country, 
extended their grasp even beyond the confines im- 
by the Brezhnev Doctrine.”® 
thermore, in the Chinese view, the Soviet global 
is indirect in approach. The primary target is 
lern Europe. But the main thrust—a flanking at- 
—is through Africa and Asia.?9 For China, the critical 
stion will be the reaction of the West and Japan. Will 
be reluctant to resist Soviet demands and to enter 
some form of cooperation directed against the 
st threat? Or will the Soviet threat be the catalyst for 
such cooperation. What direction events will take, 
ording to China, depends on what positions the 
led States and the Third World take and on what 
ssures they can bring to bear on Western Europe 
1 Japan to stand fast. 
for China, the Soviet strategy is “encirclement and 
ation” (a nuclear attack would be counterproductive, 
ce it would “yield no useful results” and “put the 
iet Union in a passive position strategically”). Encir- 
ment is pursued by stationing large numbers of 
ops on the Sino-Soviet border and in Mongolia, by 
cupying the Wakhan Corridor, and by engaging Viet- 
m to threaten China from the south.*° In the long run, 
2 threat to China would be a multidirectional surprise 
ack; to prepare for it, China would have to disrupt the 
ogress of the four modernizations, which in turn 
juld weaken it in no small measure. Isolation of China 
pursued through an unconstrained effort to disrupt 
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 FBIS-CHI, Sept. 26, 1980, p. C/3. 
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any cooperation between the PRC and other states, 
such as the United States, Japan, and members of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). If en- 
circled and isolated, China fears it may have no choice 
but to give in to Soviet demands. 

Beijing seems to have no doubts about its interpreta- 
tion of Soviet strategic intentions: “It is precisely 
because Afghanistan is of vital strategic importance to 
the Soviet global strategy that the Soviet Union has 
taken the risk of seizing it.”3! Therefore, Chinese 
spokesmen argue, the Soviet claim of being only tem- 
porarily in Afghanistan cannot be taken seriously. Fur- 
thermore, neither the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan nor 
the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea can be seen as 
spontaneous decisions or accidents. Both were carefully 
calculated moves. The Chinese leadership claims to 
have no illusions. They are vehement that the USSR and 
Vietnam will not retreat until the situation becomes 
extremely difficult.22 


Military implications. The Chinese leadership has a 
healthy respect for the military strength of the USSR. In 
particular, it is well aware that the Soviets can fight and 
win different kinds of wars without having to resort to 
nuclear weaponry. And as Afghanistan demonstrated, 
the USSR is more than willing to make use of its military 
machine directly and offensively, and not just through 
proxies. All this poses difficult problems for China’s 
defense strategists. 

One problem is that posed by the high mobility dem- 
onstrated by the Soviet military on the sea and in the air. 
In Beijing’s view, such mobility enables the Soviets to 
supply their allies and proxies quickly and effectively. It 
allows them to fight strategically along internal lines, 
since they can shift an attack’s center of gravity as the 
situation on the battlefield dictates. It allows Soviet naval 
power to dominate the Indian Ocean. Finally, it permits 
the Soviets to concentrate large forces on short notice at 
any point along their borders. 

The Chinese military considers this last capability to 
be the salient feature of the Soviet offensive military 
threat—sudden preemptive strikes, usually carried out 
at night or just before dawn and preceded by negotia- 
tions with the country soon to be invaded.*3 The sudden 
attack is especially effective against a country—such as 
China—that has no sophisticated early-warning system. 


ae 


31 Beijing Domestic Service (in Mandarin), Aug. 20, 1980, in FBIS-CHi, Aug. 22, 1980, 
p. C/7 

32 2u Lie, “Détente or Offensive,” Shijie Zhishi (Beijing), July 16, 1980, pp. S 7, in 
FBIS-CHi, Aug. 22, 1980, p. CS 

33 See “Soviet Military Strategy for World Domination,” Beying Review, Jan. 28 1980, 
pp. 15-19 
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A view of the tortuous terrain along Afghanistan’s border with Pakistan. 


This may explain why the PRC since 1979 has agreed to 
operate an electronic intelligence-gathering station in 
Xinjiang jointly with the United States.34 

Another problem is that posed by the de facto Soviet 
annexation of the Wakhan salient and the large-scale 
introduction of Soviet troops there to facilitate com- 
munications and to seal off the local passes to China 
and Pakistan. The PRC perceives such moves as a 
Soviet attempt to gain a “strategic edge over China and 
Pakistan.”35 The Soviets can now supply their own 
troops without harassment from Afghan guerrillas dur- 
ing passage through the northern border area. They can 
use the Wakhan area as a supply and ordnance depot. 
Most important, they have in effect physically separated 
Afghanistan and China and brought the Soviet border 
right up to Pakistan.36 Thus situated, they can exert a 


a 


** International Herald Tribune (Paris), June 19, 1981, pp. 1-2. The facilities are 
manned by Chinese technicians and monitor Soviet missile tests. 
3° FBIS-CHI, Nov. 5, 1980, p. F/1. 


* Beijing Domestic Service (in Mandarin), Mar, 13, 1981, in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1981, 
pp. C/3-4, 
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direct military influence on the Indo-Pakistani confli 
over Kashmir, thereby increasing their leverage ov 
India. Finally, by occupying the salient and evacuati 
the area’s inhabitants, the Soviets can seal off the on 
direct land route from China for supply of the Afghe 
insurgents. 

A third area of concern is that for the Soviet milita 
Afghanistan has become a ground for testing weapon 
under combat conditions. According to the Chinese, th 
Soviets have tested light and heavy military equipme 
such as new assault rifles, grenade launchers, sel 
propelled artillery, and armored personnel carriers 
They have tested battle management equipment, in 
cluding computers,3? and have had the chance to eval 
uate the effectiveness of their battlefield tactics anc 
logistics in a limited war and to make the necessary ad 
justments in training and equipment.?® Finally, the; 
have tested unconventional means of warfare, including 
EE Ee eee 

37 FBIS-CHI, July 2, 1980, p. C/I. 
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38 Li Yunfei, “The People of Afghanistan Are Fighting a Protracted War,” Renmin Ribao, ; 
June 25, 1981, p. 7, in FBIS-CHI, July 2, 1981, p. F/4, 
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chemical and biological weapons, just as the Viet- 
namese have done in Laos and Kampuchea.*9 

All these factors are highly relevant to Chinese military 
thinking: “people’s war” has been one of the principal 
PRC military doctrines for waging war in the modern era 
(probably against the Red Army), and Afghanistan rep- 
resents a classic case of “people’s,” or guerrilla, war- 
fare. The Chinese have been encouraged by the relative 
success of the Afghan insurgents against superior Soviet 
military deployment and firepower, which, to Beijing, 
has shown that “when a small nation is invaded, its peo- 
ple can mobilize all patriotic forces and adopt military 
tactics which conform to the specific conditions of their 
own nation to deal with even such military superpowers 
as the Soviet Union.” 4° 

Is the Chinese leadership whistling in the dark? Or do 
they really believe what they say? It is hard to tell for cer- 
tain, but it is reasonable to assume that what has hap- 
pened in Afghanistan has not gone. without effect. 
Afghanistan has undoubtedly contributed to the dis- 
putes within and between military and political elites in 
Beijing over “people’s war,”4! and it has surely affected 
decisions on the procurement of military equipment, 
and the size and distribution of the military budget. 


Policy conclusions. What conclusions on policy has 
Beijing drawn from the Afghan crisis and its implica- 
tions? 

First, China’s policy for thwarting the Soviet master 
plan is resistance, not appeasement. Concessions to the 
USSR, China contends, would only be a prelude to 
another world war, as in 1939. Indeed, Western weak- 
ness in the face of Soviet aggression in Indochina, 
Angola, and the Horn of Africa has only encouraged fur- 
ther Soviet aggression.42 Resistance, by contrast, is 
Clearly effective. It is graphically demonstrated in 
Afghanistan, where the Red Army has been unable to 
Stamp out the resistance. A relatively small number of 
poorly armed guerrillas have pinned down 100,000 
Soviet troops. According to Chinese sources, the Soviets 
have suffered over 10,000 Casualties, Soviet soldiers 


*9 See, for example, FBIS-CHI, Aug, 13, 1980, p. C/2. On this point, the Chinese cite 
Western sources, 

*° Yi Li, “What the Afghan War Tells Us,” Hongqi (Beijing), No, 1, Jan. 1, 1980, 

Pp. 47-48, in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 22, 1980, p. F/2, and Aug. 11, 1980, p. C/2. For a detailed 
description of Soviet counterinsurgency tactics and their failure, see N. P. Newell and 

R. S. Newell, The Struggle for Afghanistan, \thaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1981, 

Ch. 7. 

*. On the two schools in that debate, see E. Joffe and G. Segal, “The Chinese Army and 
Professionalism,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1978, 
pp. 15-19. Further hints of an ongoing debate can be found in the lecture to the People’s 
Liberation Army Military Academy by Su Yu, a leading member of the Military Commission 
of the Chinese Communist Party’s Central Committee, as reported by New China News 
Agency (in Chinese), Jan. 19, 1979, in SWB-FE, Jan. 23, 1979, 6023/BII/4-6, 

*? FBIS-CHI, July 18, 1980, p. C/I. 


Members of the Afghan liberation movement ste 
8uard over three Soviet prisoners in Quetta south 
Qandahar, in December 1981. The three are identi 
as V. A. Bidenka, 18; Yu. G. Povarnitsin, 19; a 
Mohamed Kuli, 19. 


—Roland Neveu/Gamma-Liai: 


are tired, and morale is low.43 Thus, the Afghan reb 
“have exploded the myth of the invincibility of So 
hegemonism.*4 China estimates that to turn the tide, t 
USSR may have to employ up to 300,000 troops and 
vest even more money than the US$3-4 million it n¢ 
spends every day.4® Otherwise, it may sink even deep 
into what has begun to resemble a Vietnam-tyt 
quagmire. 

Second, the Chinese have concluded that the or 
means of resisting Soviet imperialism and hegemonisi 
is to build the broadest possible international unite 
front, one that will include China and the Third Worl 
Western Europe and Japan, and the United States. Th 
represents a major departure. According to Ma 
Zedong’s theory of the “differentiation of the thre 
worlds,” the United States and the Soviet Union ar 


ee 


43 FBIS-CHI, Oct. 6, 1980, p. C/2. 
“* Observer, Renmin Ribao, Dec. 26, 1980, p. 6, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 29, 1980, p. C/2. 
45 FBIS-CHI, Aug. 22, 1980, pp. C/3-4. 
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But they have held back from providing full-scale sup- 
port. Egypt has been one of the few countries openly to 
provide support, in the form of weapons and training in 
Egyptian camps.°? It has also taken steps to cooperate 
with the United States, making air and naval bases ac- 
and the rest of the world, but “between Soviet | cessible to US forces as a deterrent against further 
sion and aggression on the one hand and the op- | Soviet advances. In this way, China perceives that the 
ion to it from China, Japan, ASEAN and other east United States has in fact become part of a coalition of 
countries, together with the United States on the | local forces, neighboring regional powers, and a global 

"47 Hence, there is a common strategic interest in | power. To the Chinese, US participation in this coalition 
slishing a united front, despite any secondary con- | is a welcome step, one that illustrates the possibility of a 

ions between the partners in that coalition (such | workable united front against the Soviet drive for world 

een China and ASEAN or China and the United | hegemony. 
as),48 Beijing knows that because of differences be-| Fourth, Soviet and Vietnamese behavior must be 
xn the potential members of a united front, “it is not | understood to be part of the same master plan. Any 
ble to express a united strategy against hegem- | concession on Afghanistan will have adverse effects in 
in a specific form and by united action.” It is | Southeast Asia. Any compromise in one area will be a 
sible, however, “to strengthen consultation . . . and | precedent for compromise in the other. The results 
ork together and supplement one another.”42 For | would only impede the establishment of world peace 

a, any sort of cooperation, even if partial and | and expose the Eurasian continent to Soviet threat and 

ed, is a step in the right direction. blackmail. China holds that the two issues must be 
ird, time is of the essence in opposing Soviet | dealt with simultaneously.°? 
onism. Immediate action may not change the Fifth, Beijing insists on nothing less than complete, 
jets’ strategic orientation. But they can be made to | unconditional Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan. It 
a heavy price. The anti-Soviet coalition can thereby | rejects Soviet proposals for conditional or partial with- 
time to organize itself, coordinate its policies, and | drawal.®4 In fact, it warns against any political set- 
d up its strength. With the world balance of power | tlements with the USSR, either an agreement specifical- 
hnged, it will then be able to prevent the outbreak of a | ly on Afghanistan (through Pakistani/Iranian talks with 
id world war.°° the Karmal regime) or a package deal linking the 
1 Afghanistan, immediate action means foreign aid to | Afghanistan issue with the Persian Gulf, Indian Ocean, 
rebels. China, and the other front-line states of | and disarmament issues. Any such agreement would 
istan and Iran, have provided limited aid to the | not only legitimize Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and 
els. They have also acquiesced in the movement of | the Karmal government, China claims, but also allow 
plies and manpower across the Afghan borders.®! | Moscow to retain its bases in Afghanistan while the 
United States and Great Britain pull out of the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean.®° In consequence, China sees 
any negotiations on turning the Indian Ocean region into 
a “zone of peace” to be potentially as dangerous as the 
Soviet incursion into Afghanistan.°° Such negotiations 
could expose China in the south and critically weaken its 
international position. 

Finally, China insists on two further conditions after 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea. One is the freedom for each country to 
decide its own destiny “without outside interference.” 
Obviously, China expects that any such exercise—for 


LT 


ted by the same basic drives.*® The view ex- 
d the possibility of US participation in an antihe- 
ist front. In the current situation, however, the 
contradiction in state relations in East Asia and 
estern Pacific” is not between the two super- 


ditorial department of Renmin Ribao, “Chairman Mao's Theory of the Differentiation 
Three Worlds Is a Major Contribution to Marxism-Leninism” (reprinted by the 
Language Press, Beijing, in 1977). On China's united front doctrine, see J. D. 
ong, Revolutionary Diplomacy, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1977. 
Pei Monong, “The International Situation and Development Prospects in East Asia,” 
Ribao, Mar. 27, 1981, p. 7, in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 8, 1981, p. A/2. 
Pei Monong, “A Brief Discussion of the Strategic Relationships Opposing Soviet 
.. Renmin Ribao, July 8, 1981, p. 7, in FBIS-CHI, July 9, 1981, pp. C/1-3. 
FBIS-CHi, July 9, 1981, p. C/3. 
Chen Youwei, “Why Do We Think About 1939?” Renmin Ribao, July 16, 1980, p. Pp 
NBIS-CHi, July 18, 1980, pp. C/1-2. 
' China has supplied the Afghan insurgents primarily with recoilless rifles, Soviet- 
rifles and light machine guns, and mines. It has also probably provided training 
sede number of Afghans. Egypt has contributed 81-mm mortars, RPG rocket 
nchers, and assault rifles. Others that have provided aid include the United States, 
n, and Saudi Arabia. See Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), May 8, 1981; 
Atghan Rebels,” Foreign Report (London), Aug. 13, 1981, p. 3. Should Pakistan 
the Afghan guerrillas with Chinese-made light weapons, it would be Gifficult to prove 
arms had not really come from China. According to Soviet sources, there is indeed 2 
s0-Pakistani Conspiracy to provide training and large quantities of weapons to the Afghan 
ts, a conspiracy in which the two cooperate with the United States. See 
anov, “The Atghan Revolution and Peking's Treacherous Course,” Far Eastern Affairs 
scow), No. 3, 1980, pp. 102-03. 
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s2 FBIS-CHI, Jan. 10, 1980, p. /2, and Feb. 15, 1980, pp. i/1-2 

53 See Observer's articles in Renmin Ribao, June 19 and July 3, 1980, in FBIS-CHi, 
june 20, p. C/3, and July 3, 1980, p C/2 

54 FBIS-CHI, Sept. 25, 1980, p. A/4 

$$ Beijing Domestic Service (in Mandarin), July 11, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, July 14, 1980, 
p. C/l 

6 FBIS-CHI, Aug. 7, 1980, p. A/1 


Afghanistan in China’s Policy 


ae 


The Pakistani Army on maneuvers in Chinese-model tank 


Afghan border. 


example, free general elections—would not favor the 
Soviets or their proxies. The other condition is the 
restoration of Afghanistan and Kampuchea “to their in- 
dependent and nonaligned status.” When all conditions 
are met, Chinese spokesmen have said, China will join 
other states in giving both Afghanistan and Kampuchea 


international guarantees of independence and sover- 
eignty.5” 


A le a 
Sino-Pakistan Relations 


ees 


In the Chinese view, the next three targets in the 
Soviet step-by-step drive south are Pakistan, lran, and 
Thailand. Of the three, the closest to the PRC’s heart is 
its ally for the past two decades—Pakistan. 

What are China’s interests in Pakistan? First, China 
professes a moral commitment to Pakistan’s defense. 


ee — 


*” FBIS-CHI, Sept. 25, 1980, p. A/4 
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sin February 1980 at the Nowshera military base near 
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Xiao Ke, China’s Vice Minister of Defense, enunciate 
this commitment clearly during his March 1980 visit 
Islamabad: 


Our friends can rest assured the Chinese people an 
army will firmly stand forever by the side of the Pakisté 
people and armed forces in their just struggle again 
hegemonic aggression and intervention to safeguard n 
tional independence and state sovereignty.®® 


Second, Beijing must feel its credibility is at stake | 
eee 


58 FBIS-CHI, Mar. 19, 1980, p. F/2. Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the 
Chinese commitment to support Pakistan has been consistently reaffirmed by China's 
highest authorities. See Hua Guofeng’s speech in Beijing's service (in Urdu) to India and 
Pakistan, May 2, 1980, reported in FBIS-CHI, May 5, 1980, pp. F/6-8; Zia-ul-Haq's pre: 
conference, in FB/S-CHI, May 8, 1980, p. F/3; an editorial in Dawn (Karachi), May 4, 
1980, p. 7, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: South Asia 
(Washington, DC), May 9, 1980, pp. F/1-2; Foreign Minister Huang Hua’s statement on 
the occasion of Pakistan Foreign Minister Agha Shahi's visit to Beijing in December 198C 
in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 29, 1980, p. F/1; and Premier Zhao Ziyang’s statement during his visi 
to Islamabad in June 1981, in FBIS-CHI, June 3, 1981, p. F/3. 
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an. It could not provide much help to Pakistan in 
971 war with India, and its prestige suffered ac- 
sly, If something of the same sort happened 
, its credibility as a reliable ally would be seriously 
ged, and its hard-won status in the Third World 
I be lost. Even worse, a tarnished China could not 
to rally prospective members to its united front, 
3 diplomatically isolated China would be in no posi- 
0 oppose Soviet ambitions. 
st important, perhaps, is Pakistan’s geostrategic 
ion. Pakistan blocks further Soviet expansion 
d the Persian Gulf and the Middle East and toward 
and Southeast Asia. It lies close by the oil- 
9ing lanes vital to Western Europe and Japan, as 
as to other oil-importing countries in Asia and 
3. And it controls a southern avenue of attack into 
ang and Tibet. If the Soviets moved into Pakistan, 
could take advantage of the roads leading into 
a, particularly the Karakoram Highway and the an- 
silk route through the Mintaka Pass. With their ally 
am and with a possible ally in India, they would 
draw the circle tighter around China. The PRC 
Id be further isolated physically, and it would have 
ivert additional resources to defense, with possibly 
trous results for its political, social, and economic 
plopment. 
h factors—self-interest, if not moral imperatives— 
» reason to believe that China’s commitment to 
istan is serious and viable. What threats, then, does 
current Pakistani regime face? From the Chinese 
spective, some are direct, i. e., those posed by the 
iet Union itself. Others are more indirect, i.e., those 
ed by Pakistan's own domestic difficulties. 
he least likely Soviet option in present circum- 
ces, according to the Chinese, is a direct military 
st into Pakistan.®? The Soviet supply lines over land 
J by sea would be long and difficult. So long as 
hanistan is not secure, the logistics problem of 
ding and supplying an army of some 500,000 men 
wuld be immense. The Soviets would suffer extensive 
of men and matériel at the hands of the tough 
dd experienced Pakistani army. Not least, any Soviet 
ack on Pakistan would probably trigger a military 
yrisal by both the United States and China. 
4 more likely option is a Soviet attempt to bring about 
2 disintegration of Pakistan. The Afghan government 
id encourage Pathan and Baluch demands for self- 
termination. For their part, the Soviets could train and 
pply subversive groups in the region,® relying in 
uchistan on left-leaning local political groups and 


® This view is shared by Zia-ul-Haq. See his interview in Far Eastern Economic Review, 
. 16, 1981, p. 45. 
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tribal leaders. Should such efforts bear fruit in the form 
of a Soviet-supported Baluch state, the Soviets would 
gain access to an Indian Ocean port (Gwadar) strategi- 
cally located near the Persian Gulf states and major oil 
routes. A Baluch state might also be a first step toward 
the disintegration of Iran, whose Baluch minority has 
traditionally demanded independence. In the latter 
case, the Soviet Union might gain access to yet another 
Indian Ocean port—Chah Bahar, now in Iran. 

A third Soviet option would be simply to destabilize 
Pakistan. The Soviets could support underground 
groups—Al Zulfikar (a Soviet- and Afghan-backed ter- 
rorist organization based in Afghanistan) and Mazdoor 
Kissan (in the North-West Frontier Province). They could 
also undertake limited military harassment along the 
border. The danger, of course, is that border skir- 
mishes might get out of hand and escalate. 

India must be a factor in all such calculations. India 
could try to reoccupy Azad Kashmir—a possibility that 
cannot be discounted out of hand. It could launch a two- 
pronged attack with the Soviet Union and simply carve 
up Pakistan. Or it could apply greater pressure in any 
one of a number of ways. Whatever the case, the Indian 
dimension adds significantly to Pakistan's defense 
burden. It is with some reason, therefore, that China has 
made efforts—for the time being to no avail—to fully nor- 
malize relations with India and to promote normalization 
of relations between Pakistan and India. It is for the 
same reason, moreover, that China has sought to coun- 
teract India’s gravitation toward the Soviet Union and to 
impress on New Delhi the danger of having the Soviet 
Union on one’s doorstep.® It is one thing to have a 
friendship treaty with the Soviet Union when there is a 
buffer in between; it is quite another when there is a 
common border, as the Afghan example demonstrates. 

As the Chinese are well aware, however, domestic in- 
stability may prove Pakistan's worst enemy. Pakistani 
politics have been in unremitting turmoil since at least 
1977. The elections held that year solved nothing. Nor 
do the military takeover by General Zia-ul-Haq in 1977 
and the hanging of Ali Bhutto in 1979 give much reason 


ET 


® According to the New China News Agency, the Soviets were training 3,000-4,000 
Baluchis in Qandahar Province for that purpose. See SWB-FE, Apr. 11, 1980, 6392/C/1; 
Xinhua Domestic Service (in Chinese), in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 6, 1980, pp. F/1-2; “Moscow's 
‘Dumb-beil’ Strategy,” loc. cit., p. 8; and Zhang Gholiang, “Moscow Covets Baluchistan,” 
Beijing Review, Mar. 10, 1980, pp. 26-27. According to this last article, the Soviets began 
subversive activities in Baluchistan in the early 1970's, atternpting to foster pro-Moscow 
leanings among Baluch intellectuals in Pakistan and iran and helping to establish the 
Baluch People’s Liberation Front 

6 There have been recent reports that the Soviets have adopted thus strategy See J 
Fullerton, “Cross-border chess,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Nov. 13, 1981, pp. 24-25; 
and “Tribal stick, aid carrot,” ibid., Mar. 12, 1982, p. 16 

& “Mutual Understanding of Great Significance,” Beijing Review, Feb. 18, 1980, 
pp. 13-14 
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for optimism. To make matters worse, Zia has managed 
to antagonize most of the political parties of Pakistan— 
particularly Bhutto’s party, the Pakistan People’s 
Party—by banning their activity and reneging on his 
promise to hold free elections. Recently, the emergence 
of Al Zulfikar, led by Bhutto’s eldest son Murtaza®3 and 
bent on the destruction of the current Pakistani regime, 
has been especially ominous. 

Social problems are also numerous. Zia’s emphasis 
on Islamization is not welcomed by the urban educated 
elite. It has also caused friction within Islam between the 
country’s Sunni majority and Shi'a minority. Finally, 
there are a number of ethnic rivalries. 

The economy is a third problem area. Pakistan has 
been brought to the verge of bankruptcy by declining 
exports, increasingly costly oil imports, labor unrest, 
sluggish growth, and rapidly falling foreign-currency 
reserves. On top of that, it has had to cope with more 
than 2.5 million refugees from Afghanistan and a grow- 
ing number from Iran, which not only imposes an addi- 
tional economic burden but may well lead to tensions 
with the local population. Owing to the invasion of 


Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang and Pakistan President 
Peshawar in Pakistan’s North-West Frontier Province 
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Afghanistan, Pakistan now receives US$5 billion in 
year from a World Bank consortium, the Internati¢ 
Monetary Fund, the United States, Japan, China, ; 
Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states.®4 This largesse. 
temporarily staved off disaster, but it may not 
enough to cover the growing needs of a moderniz 
Pakistani army threatened by Soviet forces in Afg 
stan and locked in an arms race with India.® It co 
even dry up altogether. China on its own could note 
would not take on such a burden, 

For Beijing, because of this complex combinatior 
external threat and domestic instability, Pakistan clee 
has become a front-line state in the full sense of { 
term. How has this fact affected the advantages and ¢ 
advantages China derives from its relations 
Pakistan? 

On the one hand, China is put in a more vulnerat 


63 Far Eastern Economic Review, Oct. 16, 1981, p. 7. 

®4 R. Tasker, “On the frontiers of fear,” ibid., p. 42. 

®° On India’s military buildup, see R.D.M. Furlong and G. S. Sundaram, “India—Asiani 
Power Broker of the 1980's?” /nternational Defense Review (Geneva), No. 4, 1981. 


Zia-ul-Haq visit an Afghan refugee camp at Nasir Bagh near 
on June 2, 1981. 


—Shamin Ur Rahman/Gamma-Liaison. 


on than it would like. Obviously, a weak and 
ble Pakistan is a tempting target. Its very weak- 
aises the probability that China might be asked to 
Hy intervene on its behalf, a possibility China would 
not face. If China has to intervene, it would prefer 
5 so for a stronger and more resilient Pakistan, 
use that would mean a lower cost, less of a commit- 
t, and a greater chance of success. 
yreover, there is the possibility that Pakistan will ac- 
to Soviet pressure. Zia has dropped hints that he is 
s to consider some kind of accommodation with 
Soviet Union and to recognize it as a regional 
ar.66 Beijing, which has been trying for years to 
/ the Soviet Union the status of an Asian power, has 
d Pakistan to step up the struggle, and neither to 
o the trap of a “political solution” —more poetically, 
ithered olive branch”—nor to be cowed by Soviet 
ats.67 Nevertheless, should Pakistan decide to 
e to some agreement with the Soviets, China will ac- 
sce, albeit reluctantly. China has often claimed that, 
3 matter of principle and unlike other powers, it 
not use aid to apply pressure. It could gain little 
»pposing Pakistan’s move, since the Soviets would 
dably be more than willing to supply economic and 
ary aid to Pakistan, which now fields such relatively 
jated Chinese-produced equipment as the Chinese 
ivalents of the MiG-19 aircraft and T-54/55 tanks. 
n the other hand, China derives several substantial 
antages from the situation. First, the Soviet threat 
;, at least temporarily, stabilized domestic Pakistani 
‘ics, which have certainly been a source of concern 
hina since the execution of Bhutto. Second, the flow 
3id from the oil-rich Arab states and Western donors 
, at least for the present, removed the threat of 
ynomic collapse and reduced the Pakistani drain on 
a's scarce economic resources. China might even 
se to have some of its loans repaid. Third, the West, 
4 the United States in particular, are increasingly will- 
to supply Pakistan with modern weapon systems. As 
esult, China may not need to provide Pakistan with 
ch large quantities of tanks and aircraft, and the 
kistan army may grow into a more formidable obsta- 
to Soviet expansion and a more valuable military ally 
he Chinese People’s Liberation Army (PLA). Pakistan 
already shifting from Chinese military equipment to 
estern-produced—mainly US—weapons now that the 
ited States has agreed to resupply and modernize its 
ed forces.® Finally, Pakistan's growing prominence 
the Islamic and Arab worlds must be considered a 


See his interview in Far Eastern Economic Review, Oct 16, 1980, p. 45 
? FBIS-CHI, July 24, 1980, pp. C/S-6. Pakistan has consistently dened training or 
g the Afghan rebels or letting supplies for them pass through its territory 
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windfall. Through Pakistan, China can attempt to 
penetrate the Islamic bloc in general, and the Middle 
East in particular. 

in the meantime, the course of Sino-Pakistani rela- 
tions has been smooth. Beijing and Islamabad keep 
each other advised on all dimensions of the Afghan 
problem at the highest political level. There are clear 
signs of close cooperation and indications that military 
activities would be coordinated should the need arise. 
Since 1979, and particularly during 1980 and 1981, 
high-ranking military delegations from both countries 
have visited and exchanged views with their counter- 
parts in all three military branches.®? 


The Third World 


En 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan may prove to have 
been a watershed in China’s relations with fellow 
members of the Third World. Since the 1960's, the 
Soviet Union and China have competed for influence in 
the Third World. The Soviets always had a clear lead, 
not so much for ideological reasons as for the material 
payoffs they could offer. Since Afghanistan, however, 
China has been in a much stronger position. In particu- 
lar, it has been able to utilize the three larger dimen- 
sions of the Afghan crisis—Afghanistan is Muslim, it is 
Asian, and it was nonaligned—to embarrass the Soviet 
Union and win more influence for itself. 

Of the three, the Islamic dimension seemed the most 
promising. The Muslim reaction to the Soviet invasion 
had been strong and swift. Nearly all the Islamic world 
organizations and nearly all the individual Islamic states 
denounced the Soviet action. The Higher Council of Al- 
Azhar even defined the Soviet incursion not only as ag- 
gression against an islamic country but as aggression 
against the entire Muslim world.7° This was a pro- 


i D 


68 Most of Pakistan's army and air force equipment has been supplied by the Chinese 
(75 percent of its tank force, 60 percent of its combat aircraft, and most of its light naval 
craft). See International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1981-82, 
London, 1981, p. 86. 

© See, for example, FB/S-CHI, June 10, 1980, p. F/2. In the period 1979-81, PRC 
delegations paid several visits to Pakistan: in October 1979, a military delegation led by 
Zhang Caqian, Deputy Chief of the General Staff; in March 1980, a military delegation led 
by Xiao Ke, Vice Minister of Defense; in November 1980, a navy delegation led by Liu 
Daosheng, First Deputy Commander of the Navy; in November 1980, a military delegation 
led by Wan Dingli, Chief of Staff of the Air Force; in Decernber 1980, a military delegation 
led by Han Huaizhi, Assistant to the Chief of the General Staff; and in November 1961, 4 
military delegation led by Yang Dezhai, Chief of the General Staff in the same period, 
there were several Pakistani visits to China: in April 1979, a Nationa! Defense College 
delegation ted by Chief Instructor Syed Murad; in October 1979, an air force delegation 
led by Air Marshal Mohammad Shamin, Chief of the Air Staff; in February 1960, a rulitary 
delegation led by Lieutenant General Jilani, Secretary of Defense; in March 1961, a Navy 
Staff College delegation led by Commodore Razi Anmend; and in May 1981, a navy 
delegation led by Admiral Karamat Rahaman Niaz), Naval Chief of Staff 

” FBIS-CHI, Jan. 3, 1980, p. V2 
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| nouncement of special religious significance, for it 
legitimized the struggle against the Soviets as a jihad, or 
holy war. Members of the Islamic Conference rejected 
all Soviet efforts to placate them or to soften their un- 
compromising stand against the Karmal regime. Paki- 
stan and Iran were sufficiently emboldened to refuse 
direct dealings with the Karmal government, a position 
strongly endorsed by China.7! 

Beijing made its approach to the world of Islam in a 
number of ways—among others, through its Muslim 
minority. In January 1981, for example, King Khalid of 
Saudi Arabia received a cable in which the Muslims of 
China declared their support for the Saudi government’s 


“wise measures” with respect to the 1979 incident at 
the Great Mosque in Mecca. At the same time, sources 
in Beijing reported, the Chinese and Saudi governments 


”* Commentator, “The Will of the Islamic Countries Cannot Be Insulted,” Renmin Ribao, 
May 25, 1980, p. 4, in Joint Publications Research Service, China Report: Political, Social 
and Military Affairs (Arlington, VA), No, 75841, June 9, 1980, pp. 1~2: and “The Powerful 
Voice of 700 Million Muslims,” Renmin Ribao, Jan. 30, 1981, p. 6, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 3, 
1981, pp. A/1-2. 


Some of China’s Muslims at prayer at a mosque in Uru 


* 


had secret contacts, including discussions over 
establishment of diplomatic relations.72 As a re 
Saudi-Chinese relations improved considerably. § 
approaches, the Chinese government could hope, m 
earn the goodwill at once of the Islamic world and of 
own most problematic minority. 

The Asian dimension also proved helpful, altho 
probably less subject to manipulation. The member 
ASEAN took an active part in the diplomatic offen 
against the USSR after the Soviet invasion of Afgh 
stan. Asian criticism (particularly by ASEAN states 
Soviet interference in Afghanistan, furthermore, hel 
mute criticism of China’s 1979 attack on Vietnam. Ch 
could warn more easily against the Soviet trap of us 
the “Chinese threat” to mask the true danger posed. 
the USSR to the Third World.73 : 
eee 


72 On the cable, see Radio Riyadh, Jan. 26, 1981, as reported in USSR and the Thin 
World (London), Vol. 10, No. 1, 1980, p. 17; on the secret contacts, see Far Eastern 


Economic Review, Nov. 6, 1981. See also FBIS-CHI, Jan. 13, 1981, p. F/2. 
73 FBIS-CHI, July 22, 1980, p. C/2, and Sept. 26, 1980, pp. C/4-5. 


mchi, capital of the Xinjiang-Uygur Autonomous Region. 
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eral hundred Afghans demonstrate in February 1981 outside New Delhi’s Vigyan Bhavan, where foreign 
isters of the 95 member states of the nonaligned movement were meeting. 


he nonaligned movement, in which the positions and 
olutions of the Islamic Conference organization set 
tone, was another arena in which the Soviet Union 
t ground to China. In the United Nations, the non- 
ned countries pushed through a string of resolutions 
ademning Soviet behavior. Moscow was dealt some 
the most devastating and embarrassing diplomatic 
ws it had ever suffered, and Beijing could crow that it 
4d been right all along—the Soviets were no longer the 
atural ally” of the Third World and the nonaligned 
yntries.”4 At the 1981 conference of foreign ministers 
the nonaligned movement, held in New Delhi, the 
sSR was actually called a threat to the movement's in- 
ence in world affairs, a development unprecedented 
the history of such conferences.’® Throughout, China 
d the pleasure of seeing the failure of a concerted 
stnamese and Cuban campaign to forestall a strong 
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* FBIS-CHI, July 17, 1980, pp. A/1-3, and Nov 24, 1980, pp. A/1-2 

S FBIS-CHI, Feb. 10, 1981, p. C/1; Xinhua Domestic Service (in Chinese), Feb. 10, 
31, in FBIS-CHI, Feb. 12, 1981, pp. A/1-2; and FBIS-CHI, Feb. 18, 1981, pp. C/2-3 
* Xinhua, Dec. 19, 1980, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 22, 1980, p. A/2; and Yi Jiao, “Soviet 
eign Policy as Seen from the 26th Congress of the CPSU,” Renmin Ribao, Apr. 3, 

Bl, p. 7, in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 13, 1981, p. C/3 

? See the Xinhua interview with Spanish Communist leader Santiago Carrillo on the eve 
his 1980 visit to Beijing. In the interview, Carrillo rejected the notor of a “leading 
nter,” “guiding party,” and “guiding country.” Reported in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 12, 1980 
G/1. Beijing noted that not one of the general secretanes of the three mayor 
rocommunist parties attended the 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the Sowet 
sion (CPSU). See FBIS-CHI, Feb. 14, 1981, p. G/4. See also the Xinhua report or 

onid Brezhnev's speech at the CPSU Congress, in FB/S-CHi, Feb. 24 1981, p. C/l 


—Teki/Gamma-Liaison. 


anti-Soviet reaction to Afghanistan. Thus, it reaped the 
further benefit of being able to portray the USSR’s allies, 
particularly Vietnam, as Soviet trojan horses in the 
nonaligned camp. 


a 


The Second World 


——— 


In the aftermath of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
China seized the opportunity to seek to undermine 
Soviet relations with what it refers to as the “second 
world”—i.e., Western Europe and Japan. 

Regarding Western Europe, China had been especial- 
ly concerned at what it saw as European softness— 
whether out of naiveté, fear, or weakness—toward the 
Soviet Union.” With soft-liners in European govern- 
ments, China utilized the invasion to revive the ghosts of 
the Munich crisis of 1938 and the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. Finlandization is untenable, 
Beijing argued, for in the final analysis—as the Afghan 
case showed—nothing less than direct control will 
satisfy the Soviet Union. With the leaders of Western 
Europe’s Communist parties, China employed much the 
same argument. As the fate of Afghanistan’s Khaliq 
leadership demonstrates, the Chinese contended, the 
Soviets simply do not allow polycentrism. Thus, the PRC 


took steps to further contest the Soviet claim to leader- | 


ship of the international Communist movement, a long- 
time pursuit of the Chinese Communist Party.”’ 
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Afghanistan in China’s Policy 


As for Japan, Beijing could be satisfied on several ac- 
counts. China found Tokyo more receptive to Chinese 
overtures to consolidate mutual relations further.78 
Japan’s relations with the USSR, already cool because 
of the Northern Islands dispute, became even chillier 
after the invasion, as Tokyo suspended credits and im- 
posed other economic sanctions.72 Moreover, China 
benefited indirectly from Japan’s growing willingness to 
play a more active role in Asian diplomacy, particularly 
in South and Southeast Asia.8° With greater access to 
leaders such as Indira Gandhi and Suharto, Japan used 
its connections to call not only for Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan but also for support of Democratic 
Kampuchea. In reformulating its defense concepts and 
policies, Japan also evinced a disposition to increase its 
military expenditures.®! In China’s view, a more active 
and defense-conscious Japan would strengthen the pro- 
posed united front and raise additional obstacles to 
Soviet expansion in East Asia. 


ge rete ne ee OR 
The Great Triangle 
Pet clan ee eel ds * Mad alee 

In the global diplomatic arena, the growing Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan and later the Soviet invasion 
and occupation of the country have had important im- 
plications for China’s relations with the United States 
and the USSR. Some are indirect—namely, the changes 
stemming from hardening US-Soviet relations. Others 
are direct—namely, the changes in China’s bilateral 
relations with each of the Superpowers. 

One effect of the invasion has been the disruption of 
détente.82 China never liked détente, for it feared that 
under the guise of détente, the United States and the 
USSR might gang up against it or that the Soviets might 
be able to isolate and attack it without fear of a strong 
Western reaction, 

In Chinese eyes, the Soviet invasion also served as a 
test of US mettle. Was the United States still so para- 
lyzed by its Vietnam trauma that it would be an unreli- 
able ally even when its most vital interests were at 
Stake? If so, an accommodation with Moscow, even at 
the price of concessions, would be China’s only rational 
course. Or could Washington be counted on to take 
steps to contain the Soviet Union? China found the US 


78 FBIS-CHI, Sept. 3, 1981, p. C/2. 
’? FBIS-CHI, Sept. 3, 1981, p. D/1 
8° FBIS-CHI. Sept. 5, 1980, p. D/1. 
*! Xinhua Domestic Service (in Chinese), Nov. 10, 1980, in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 13, 1980, 
p. D/2; and Wu Xuewen, “1980- A Year for Japanese Foreign Defense Policies,” Xinhua, 
Dec. 24, 1980, in FB/S CHI, Dec. 30, 1980, p. D/5. 
®2 China saw this as beginning, even before the Invasion, with the kidnaping and murder 
of US Ambassador Adolph Dubs in Kabul, an incident in which Soviet advisers played a 
dubious role. See FB/S-CH/, Mar. 2, 1979, pp. A/6-7, 


Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang seen in Bangkok durk 
February 1981 consultations with Thailand’s Pri 
Minister Prem Tinsulanonda. 


—Terry Schmitt/SYG 


reaction encouraging. The United States seemed rea 
to increase its military power, particularly by maintal 
ing a permanently increased naval presence in t 
Indian Ocean.83 Containment of the growing So 
naval threat is important to China, which lacks a bl 
water navy and will not have one for some time to co 

China was encouraged, too, by what it perceived to t 
a strengthening of the Atlantic alliance. The Soviet in 
sion was seen as putting a halt to what had seemed 
be a growing rift between the United States and Wes 
ern Europe.®4 In fact, it shocked the West into agreei 
that a more cohesive alliance was better suited to dete 
Soviet adventurism.85 Because China regards Weste 
Europe as the main target of Soviet Strategy, it vie 
Western cohesion as vital to halting the Soviet drive fa 
world domination. 

China also saw gains from US economic sanction 
against the Soviet Union. The US grain embargo d 
1980, which left 17 million tons of Surplus grain in U$ 
granaries, enabled China to buy grain at a lowe 
Price—a major economic windfall.8& More important, i 
pr 


®3 The Soviet presence in Afghanistan and the increased threat it poses to shipping lane 
in the Indian Ocean.have made the US base on Diego Garcia even more important 
Strategically and as an indication that the United States will not let the USSR become the 
dominant naval power in the region. See J. Clemenston, “Diego Garcia,” Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institute for Defense Studies (London), June 1981, p. 34. 

®* Zhang Mingyang, “Multipolarization of the World and Unity Against Hegemony,” 
Renmin Ribao, Jan, 2, 1981, in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 8, 1981, p. A/1. 

*° Xiao Xi, “US Relations with the Soviet Union in the Past Year,” Renmin Ribao, 
Dec. 23, 1980, p. 7, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 30, 1980, pp. B/1-2. 

*° The United States and China signed a grain agreement in October 1980. 
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muted to food shortages in the USSR, and to what 
expects to be major Soviet domestic difficulties.®” 
ct, in the Chinese view, a strategy of bleeding the 
R might diminish the Soviet capacity for aggression 
sain other countries the time to weld a united anti- 
st front.88 According to the Chinese, other US sanc- 
have had similar impact. Beijing regards the US 
on the export of high technology as having been 
cularly effective. The boycott of the Moscow Olym- 
games is seen as less SO, though it did damage 
prestige. 
svertheless, Beijing seems not to have high hopes 
the United States will maintain its firm policy toward 
Soviet Union. The United States, the Chinese 
eve, must contend with its declining military 
ngth, growing economic difficulties, and the 
taken belief of some segments of American public 
ion that détente with the USSR is still possible.®9 
s, China viewed the lifting of the US grain embargo 
a sign of possible weakness—the strong statements 
e new US administration notwithstanding.%° 
Sino-American bilateral relations since Afghanistan, 
global dimension has been the primary motive 
se.91 Developments have tended to flow from what 
Chinese see as a common evaluation of the strategic 
ation.92 However, the Chinese do not foresee agree- 
t with the United States on all outstanding issues, 
participation in a united front is conditional only on 
ing a common evaluation of the central contradic- 
—Soviet hegemonism. Thus, the Chinese particu- 
y welcomed the tough anti-Soviet position of the 
agan administration, seeing it as even closer to their 
ition than the Carter administration’s had been. But 
profess to interpret Reagan’s Taiwan policy as a 
turn to a two-China policy, which has set back the 
olving friendly relationship between the PRC and the 
ited States. Both sides have so far tried hard to avoid 
all-out confrontation on this issue. 
China's friendlier relationship with the United States 
involved a change of policy: from a policy of equi- 
tance from both the United States and the USSR, 
ina has now adopted a policy of cooperation with the 
nited States against the common threat from the 
SSR.93 In the past, China had been concerned lest a 


Xinhua cited US Secretary of State Edmund Muskie's evaluation of the high costs of 
grain embargo to the Soviet economy, See FBIS-CHI, Oct. 23, 1980, p. B/3. 
Ne The PRC regards Soviet economic difficulbes and domestic complications as a major 
ain. It estimates that Cuba costs the Soviet Union about US$12 million a day, Vietnam 
$83 million a day, and Afghanistan about US$4 million a day. See Yu Pang, “Moscow's 
mouthward Thrust Menaces the Third World,” Beijing Review, May 12, 1980, p. 25. 
) #9 Xiao Xi, loc. cit., p. B/2 
%® FBIS-CHI, Apr. 28, 1981, pp. B/2-3 
® FBIS-CHI, Aug. 29, 1980, p. B/1, and Dec. 22, 1980, p. A/3 
#2 FBIS-CHi, Nov. 3, 1980, p. B/3 
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closer alignment with the United States and a complete 
break with the USSR give the United States more flexi- 
bility and allow it to play China off against the USSR.™ 
But following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the 
increasing US commitment to a hard-line anti-Soviet 
stance, China could bring to a logical conclusion its 
definition of the USSR as the main source of threat.9° In 
other words, the Chinese leadership could argue that 
the danger of collusion between the two superpowers 
had faded and thereby justify a firmer alignment with 
the United States. 

The immediate practical result of a friendlier Sino- 
American relationship has been in arms transfer oppor- 
tunities. In January 1980, during a visit to Beijing, US 
Secretary of State Harold Brown had announced US 
agreement to sell “nonlethal” military-related equip- 
ment to China. By June 1981, Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig, also during a visit to Beijing, expressed US 
willingness to sell lethal weapons to China.% Although 
China can buy all the lethal weapons it can afford, and 
more, in Western Europe, the US agreement had the 
symbolic value of cementing what the Chinese may well 
see as an informal alliance, a process actually begun 
with the formal establishment of Sino-American diplo- 
matic relations in January 1979. 

China is surely looking to broaden that relationship. 
The US administration, having broken the taboo on 
Sino-American military cooperation and perceiving the 
need to rearm itself faster than Congress, the public, or 
economic conditions would allow, may consider it expe- 
dient to help finance the modernization of the PLA.97 In 
that case, China might be able to avoid a difficult 
choice—that is, it could direct more resources toward 
economic development and still carry out a significant 
military modernization program, financed in part by the 
United States. 

Finally, the closer Sino-American ties have resolved 
Pakistan’s two-decade-long dilemma—the need to 
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93 FBIS-CHI, Dec. 30, 1980, p. B/3 

94 G. Segal, “China and the Great Power Triangle,” China Quarte 
pp. 502-04. 

9 On the evolution of China's perception of the Soviet threat, 
pp. 475-80 

% On that occasion, Secretary Haig declared that the 
China “as a friendly nation with which the United States is not allied, but with which it 
shares many interests.” International Herald Tribune, June 17, 1981, p. 1. The sale of 
arms to China has not yet materialized. It 's possible that China is not willing to give the 
United States an excuse for evenhandedness In selling arms to Taiwan. in addition, the 
Chinese leadership has given 2 lower priority to the modernization of the PLA than it nas 
given to the other three modernizations. The PLA leadership itself has yet to decide—ff it 
intends to modernize through the acquisition of modern Western weapons systems—what 
its priorities are and from whom to Duy, Europe or the United States 

97 J hint of that possibility can be found in Secretary Haig’s press conference in Beywing 
on june 16, 1981. See Department of State Bulletin (Washington, DC), August 1961, 
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rly, September 1980, 
see Chyba, loc. cit., 


United States intended to treat 
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Afghanistan in China’s Policy 


ively $3 ae 


Deng Xiaoping, Vice Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party, 


during the American official’s June 1981 visit to Beijing. 


choose between and broker the interests and demands 
of its two allies, China and the United States. Although 
this dilemma has not been acute since 1972, it has 
occasionally been embarrassing, both in Pakistan’s 
direct relations with China and the United States and in 
its approach to India. 

In Sino-Soviet relations, too, the global dimension is 
Paramount. China has shown extreme concern over 
what it sees as the Soviet determination to gain predom- 
inance Over the United States. To the Chinese, the 
Soviet goal is supremacy, both quantitative and qualita- 
tive, and the Soviet Strategy is to improve its land and 
sea positions to the extent that, in the long run, it can tilt 
the overall global balance in its favor and dictate terms 
to all.9* As Beijing has stressed, the Sino-Soviet conflict 
goes far beyond the bounds of ideology. 

With the Soviet invasion, Sino-Soviet relations came to 
a Standstill. They had previously begun to deteriorate 
rapidly, as the Soviets increased their military support 


*® Beijing Domestic Service (in Mandarin), Sept. 24, 1980, in FBIS-CHI, Sept. 26, 1980, 
pp. C/1-3 
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confers with US Secretary of State Alexander He 


—ZimberoffiSYG 


to the Marxist government in Afghanistan and “legi 
mized” their growing involvement by a succession 
more than 40 treaties and agreements. China, for i 
part, vehemently denied Soviet charges that it ha 
offered arms to antigovernment groups,9 lest it b 
dragged into a military confrontation for which it we 
and still is unprepared. After the invasion, the Chines 
abruptly canceled a second round of Sino-Soviet talk: 
which had been scheduled for early 1980. A Sino-Sovie 
détente seemed a very remote possibility. 
Subsequent developments have confirmed initial irr 
pressions. During 1981, China and the Soviet Unio 
kept in touch at middle bureaucratic levels—such a 
through Mikhail Kapitsa, head of the Soviet Foreig: 
Ministry’s First Far Eastern Department, and throug 
Soviet Sinologist Sergey Tikhvinskiy, head of the Foreig 
Ministry’s Historical-Diplomatic Administration. | 
March 1982, Brezhnev made his dramatic offer of talk 
to resolve all outstanding issues without preconditions 
i ee ee 


%° Xue Yuan, “The Soviet Union Will Suffer the Consequences of Its Interference in 
Afghanistan,” Renmin Ribao, June 29, 1979, in FBIS-CHI, July 10, 1979, pp. C/1-2. 
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Soviet efforts to woo China and exploit the hostility 
dered by the US position on Taiwan have made 
padway.'0° “No preconditions” is precisely what 

“hinese leadership cannot accept. They do have 

anditions, which they regard as essential, and they 

illing, for the time being, to treat their relation- 
with the United States as if—in the phrase of one 
ng official—that relationship were “a piece of straw 

‘h can be blown off the wall by any puff of wind.” 7°? 

scording to Deng Xiaoping, the Sino-Soviet stale- 

> will in all likelihood remain unchanged. Unless the 
et Union complies with China's conditions, which in- 
> a reduction of the number of Soviet divisions on 
hinese border from 54 to 10 and a withdrawal of all 
jet troops from Afghanistan, the Mongolian People’s 
blic, Southeast Asia, and elsewhere, “Sino-Soviet 
tions will not change even in 10 to 20 years,”"102 
3, too, has reemphasized that Soviet command 
r the Communist movement is unacceptable, that 
full equality among the socialist countries is 
eptable.!° 
should also be noted that the border dispute be- 
en the USSR and China remains unresolved. In- 
sd, the Soviet border treaty with Afghanistan, signed 
June 16, 1980, has aggravated the issue. Because 
thanistan has recognized the Soviet claim to a region 

» Pamirs that China claims as its own, China refuses 

recognize the treaty’s legality.’ 


onclusion 


ith the Soviet invasion, Afghanistan returned from 
scurity “to the cockpit of the struggle for Eurasian 
gemony.”°5 Thus, the “Great Game” began again, 
t with much higher stakes and in very different global 
d regional circumstances. 


A. Bovin, “Partnership Without Trust,” /zvestya (Moscow), Jan. 31, 1982, in Foreign 
dcast information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Feb. 10, 
B2, pp. B/1-3. Bovin's article deals with the “failure” of the US policy of parallelism. 
© D. Bonavia, “More than merely a straw in the wind,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
. 2, 1982, pp. 14-15 
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China, like the West, received a rude awakening. Its 


first reaction was alarm, for it was unprepared to face 


the host of diplomatic, strategic, and military problems 
that arose. The grave strategic implications of its arch- 
enemy’s sudden blow appeared to overwhelm it. But 


within weeks, China began to take advantage of what- 


ever opportunities it could discern. 

Indeed, with time, the threat seemed to remain rela- 
tively stable, and the opportunities to grow. The oppor- 
tunities were spread along a whole spectrum, from high 
to low politics, from national security to economics. Fur- 
thermore, China could link the situations in Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan, i.e., it could completely identify Viet- 
nam with the USSR and thus isolate Vietnam. Most of 
the costs to China were verbal, and the rest involved 
only limited aid to the Afghan insurgents and to Paki- 
stan. In effect, China might well see Afghanistan as a 
blessing in disguise. 

What must be frustrating to the Chinese is that while 
they may be able to manipulate events, they have little 
influence over the eventual outcome. At this point, the 
principal question for the Chinese leadership must be 
the steadfastness of the West, particularly Western 
Europe. Will the “fickle West” stand fast? Or will it prefer 
the illusion that the Soviets will be satisfied with recogni- 
tion of the current Afghan regime and abandon all fur- 
ther plans for southward expansion? All China can do is 
try to convince prospective united front members of 
Soviet perfidy. At the same time, it can hint at and count 
on its trump card—the possibility of Sino-Soviet 
détente.1°¢ But here again Beijing is dependent on the 
Soviets. Even if the Soviet Union plays along, what price 
will it exact? 
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102 Beijing Service to USSR (in Russian), Nov. 25, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 28, 1980, 
p. C/l 

103 Yang Hui and Zhan Xihuang, “internationalism or Hegemonism?” Hongqi, No 23 
Dec. 1, 1980, pp. 44-48, in FBIS-CHi, Dec. 17, 1980, p. C/4 

104 FBIS-CHI, July 22, 1981, p. F/I 

105 Newell and Newell, op. cit., p. 118 

106 See, for example, Chinese overtures to the Soviet Union within hours of the June 
1981 Haig visit, in which the PRC called for talks on a new treaty to settle Sino Soviet 
border disputes. international Herald Tribune, June 19, 1981, p. 1 
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Husak’s Czechoslovakia 


i 
dE ic St tion | 
Gnd CCONOMIC LSiagnauon 


By Vladimir V. Kusin 


n the 1970's, the regime of Gustav Husak sought to 

“normalize” and consolidate its rule in Czechoslo- 

vakia, where Communist party dominance had 
been badly eroded and shaken by the reformist move- 
ment of the late 1960’s. During the 1980’s, the same 
regime faces an uphill struggle in trying to normalize 
and consolidate the Czechoslovak economy. 

In securing its rule after the Prague Spring of 1968, 
the Czechoslovak regime enacted policies that are now 
beginning to backfire. This is the old story of the conflict 
between central control and viability, with which all 
Communist states have been grappling since World War 
ll, only the nature of the dilemma has now become 
more complicated than ever before. Not only do party 
Officials no longer have a clearly defined enemy—be it 
the bourgeoisie or revisionists—against which to lead 
the rank and file, but the economic task at hand far sur- 
passes in complexity the relatively simple programs of 
industrialization and collectivization, with their mixture 
of coercion and extensive expansion, to which the Com- 
munist parties were given over and conditioned in the 
past. Modernization, intensification, and rationalization 
are the catchwords most often used to sum up what is 
now required. The snag is that the Communist policies 
of the past have destroyed many of the prerequisites— 
of substance, attitude, and mood—for successfully cop- 
ing with the challenge. 


Between Reform and Orthodoxy 
Sree ieentiremeerere te nT vay | 


Czechoslovak communism is an interesting phe- 
nomenon. Central to its history has been the conflict 
between reform-orientation and orthodoxy, also inter- 
preted by writers on the Subject as a clash of wills be- 
tween nationalists and internationalists, or between 
Prague and Moscow.? The founding father of the Czech- 
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oslovak Communist Party (CPCS), Bohumir Smeral 
later condemned for reformist deviation, and yet late 
when safely dead, reinstated to an honorable place. 
the party’s pantheon—seemed to have an instinctive i 
sight into the dilemma right at the start. A witnes 
reported that Smeral, pressed by V. |. Lenin and hf 
emissary Bela Kun to finally part ways with the soci 
democratic tradition and to found a party that would £ 
a section of the Communist International, said to 
Czech friend of his in April 1921: 


It is a far-reaching step. ... We shall become a part o 
large community and decisions concerning us will 
longer depend on us... . | do not know, | do not kno 


Russia differs from us, and we differ from Russia. Whé 
am | to do? What can | do?! can do nothing. Events ru 
past, they drag men along, as they have always doné 
Alea iacta est! 2 


Smeral’s “What can | do? | can do nothing” replicate 
itself in Czechoslovak Communist history several time 
in crucial situations. The fundamental antagonism be 
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‘ See, for example, H. Gordon Skilling, “Stalinism and Czechoslovak Political Culture,” ir 
R. C. Tucker, Ed., Stalinism: Essays in Historical Interpretation, New York, NY, W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1977; David W. Paul, The Cultural Limits of Revolutionary Politics: Change 
and Continuity in Socialist Czechoslovakia, New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 
1979; and Vladimir V. Kusin, “Communism and Nationalism in Czechoslovakia: Fusion, 
Coexistence or Conflict?” in N. Lobkowicz and F. Prinz, Eds., Die Tschechoslowakei 
1945-1970 (Czechoslovakia: 1945-1970), Munich, Oldenbourg, 1978. 

* Karel Gorovsky, “On the Founding of the CPCS: the Dresden Conference in April 
1921,” Revue dejin socialismu (Prague), No. 3, 1968, p. 444. Smeral sent Gorovsky with 
four other Communist delegates from Czechoslovakia to meet Bela Kun in Dresden. 
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Mr. Kusin is senior research analyst for Radio Free 
Europe—Radio Liberty and a prolific writer on East Euro 
pean affairs, with special reference to Czechoslovakia 
His latest book is From Dubcek to Charter 77, 1978. 
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Vv PEVNE JEDNOTE 
KSC A LIDU 
ZA DALSI USPECHY 
V BUDOVANI ROZVINUTE 
SOCIALISTICKE SPOLECNOSTI 


the 16th Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist Party (CPCS—KSC in Czech) in April 1981. In the front row, | 


ym left to right: Alois Indra, CPCS Presidium member and Chairman of the Federal 1 As ssembly; Vasil Bilak, CPC S | 


y/ 


esidium member and Central Committee Secretary; Soviet Communist Party chief Leonia Brezhn ev; and Gustav | 
sak, First Secretary of the CPCS. The slogan at the rear reads: “In Firm Unity of the CPCS and ! the Pec ple 


»ward Further Success in Building A Developed Socialist Society.” 


i 
—CTK via Eastfoto 


yeen domestic requirements, usually calling for a | . ‘ : ad ad 
: ae : she | 
oderate reformist approach, and _ internationalist | The General Policy Line of the 1970's 


ktat, almost invariably imposing a radical or revolu- | 


ynary solution on policy problems, has usually been | The postreformist “normalizati irse of the last 
*solved—even if sometimes after much soul-searching | decade rested on what we may call the three C's: coe 
ad fierce internal battles—by adopting a Moscow- | cion, consumerism, and circuses, Let US 100K briefly at 
adorsed course, usually hard-line.2 Thus the CPCS | each of these factors 

Sted for “bolshevization” in the second half of the 

920's, accepted the Popular Front Te ee ben sy ee 
935-36, followed the Comintern line of “an imperialist | _** '° Nen'y comestent schostly vie ogy 


rar” in 1939 in the face of Nazi occupation, abandoned | « 
ne idea of a “Czechoslovak road to socialism” after 2echos 
writ +f 


Yorid War II, and reverted to orthodoxy in the aftermat 
f the Prague Spring.* Ranh PE 
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Husak’s Czechoslovakia and Economic Stagnation 


Coercion. The Husak regime has built up a formidable 
police force and has readily and actively applied it 
against dissidents and as a means of general intimida- 
tion. The overall police apparatus in Czechoslovakia 
(whose total numbers have never been disclosed) con- 
sists of a specially beefed-up secret (political) police, 
emergency (riot) units (probably numbering more than 
10,000), a 23,000-strong “auxiliary police” force 
(vigilantes), and evidently an extensive network of in- 
formers. A new law giving the police only vaguely 
restricted powers to interfere with even minute aspects 
of each citizen’s private life was adopted in 1974. The 
new Criminal Code enacted in 1973 was especially 
designed to facilitate swift persecution of political and 
ideological deviance. Particularly telling with regard to 
repression of intellectual freedom is the blatantly 
political commentary on criminal offences of a dissident 
nature, published in 1980 for the guidance of judges. 

The “normalization” period has also seen a deter- 
mined reactivation of the so-called People’s Militia, the 
CPCS’s 120,000-strong private army of regularized, 


> Karel Matys, ed., Trestni zakon. Komentar (Criminal Law: Commentary), 2 vols., 
Prague, Panorama, 1980. 


Czechoslovak Communist Party leader Gustav Husak, 
right, is shown busts of Soviet heroes by Soviet Col. Gen. 
A. M. Mayorov during a May 1972 visit to the head- 
quarters of the Central Group of Soviet Forces, located 
in Milovice, Czechoslovakia. 


—CTK via EUPRA. 
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part-time vigilantes. Their arsenal now cont 
machine guns, small artillery, and other weap 
beyond the small-arms class. Counterinsurgency te 
niques loom high in their centrally prescribed trait 
programs. / 

Some 200,000 men are kept in arms, including: 
army, the air force, the border guards, and the | 
defense troops. Czechoslovak conscripts have a | 
term of military service, from 24 to 36 months dep 
ing on the branch of service.® Sixty-six percent of 
armed forces are conscripts. Political supervision a 
the army is total. The proportion of party memb 
among commissioned officers is very high, proba 
close to 80 percent. The corresponding figure in ’ 
police is 72 percent; in the emergency (riot) squa 
over 90 percent.’ 

These armed forces have been modernized, both 
terms of hardware and in operations. War exercises, 
pecially those involving other Warsaw Pact troops, 
publicized as shows of force designed to keep the por 
lation well aware of the constant bolstering of the arm 
might of the state and its allies. 

In addition, the Soviet Union has maintained its o 
Central Group of Forces—some 50-75,000 m 
strong—in Czechoslovakia since the invasion of 196 
They keep a relatively low profile and lead a se 
secluded existence, but their presence has been forge 
ten by no one. 

Coercion entails, however, more than what the arme 
constituencies of the party and the state can enforc 
Since the early 1970’s, there has been a sustaine 
tightening of politically motivated regulation of sud 
“civilian” fields as social mobility, freedom of career pu 
suits, and education. Some 550,000 responsible pos 
tions—political and nonpolitical—are under direct part 
tutelage, i.e., they cannot be filled without the party’ 
consent or can be filled only by party members.® A 
even greater number of career openings are bein 
watched indirectly. Victimization through job loss 
demotion, or denial of employment is normal practice 
Two campaigns illustrate the case in point: the purges c 
Prague Spring adherents in the early 1970’s and th 
discrimination against Charter 77 signatories in 197; 
and later. Children from dissident families also find thei 


= 


educational opportunities constricted. Vaclav Havel, the 


playwright and human rights activist who is now Serving 


a four-and-a-half-year term for dissidence, poignanth 
complained in April 1975 in an open letter to presiden 


a 
® International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 1980-81, London, 
1979, p. 15. 
? Czechoslovak Television, Sept. 9, 1981, 1830 hours. 
® Mikulas Beno in Zivot strany (Prague), No. 14, 1980, pp. 6-11. 
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2ch playwright Vaclav Havel, right, one of the firs 
tured in May 1978 with fellow Chartist Pavel Landovsky, 


et af tn 


ymeters north of Prague. Twice imprisoned in the previous year for his stand, Havel faced trial for “activi 


trimental to the security of the state.” 


d party leader Husak of the “rule of fear” which per- 
des Czechoslovak society.? 


Consumerism. \n the first half of the 1970's, the 
iblic was offered considerable consumer gains as a 
bstitute for frustrated political and human rights 
pirations. Students of the period speak of an unwrit- 
n social contract whereby the public sacrificed reform- 
dreams for material comforts. After a brief pause in 
969-70, the standard of living did begin a respectable 
se. During the 1971-75 plan period, the country’s net 
aterial product grew by 32 percent; personal con- 
imption, by 27 percent; and real wages, by over 5 per- 
ant. This was a period of rapid motorization. In 1971, 
ere was one car for every 17 persons; in 1975, one for 
very 10; and in 1979, one for every 8.'° 
It is difficult to explain exactly why the general public 
yok to working so hard and producing good results. The 
ict remains, however, that the regime—while destroy- 
ig attempted political opposition’! and introducing 
ery tight controls over intellectual activity—gained a 


—Peter Mariow/SYGMA 


certain measure of legitimacy in the eyes of the man In 
the street because the economy performed satisfactor'- 
ly. The evident material benefits were unashamedly 
connected by government spokesmen with the advent 
of the nonreformist order of things. 

lronically, by the end of the 1970's, party leaders 
came to complain bitterly about a popular materialism 
whose seeds they themselves had allowed to germinate 
as a concomitant to their pacification programs. Attach- 
said to reflect 


OV 


ment to material possessions waS NOW 
petit-bourgeois attitudes, which were accused of ham 
pering progress toward Communist awareness and, 
somewhat illogically, of lowering economic efficiency. 


An editorial in Bratislava Pravda of February 1, 1982, 
criticized such relics of the past: 
A much too rapid homogenization of society [presu 
ably: egalitarianism], an all-round growth of require 
ments, and the fact that large funds are being pumped 
into certain branches without regard for their perfor 
| ance: all this slows down the dynamics of development 
| New socia groups emerge which lead a parasitic ex 
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Wiener schnitzel for a weekend away from it all 


| 
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istence. They fare well regardless of how they work, 
and—thanks to their position—they enrich themselves in 
a nonsocialist manner. 


Circuses. Toleration of a widened range of individual 
entertainment formed another factor in the depoliticiza- 
tion scheme. Pop music (though not the more extreme 
Styles), film spectaculars from the West, detective 
stories, a plethora of cookbooks, and soap-opera-type 
television series were allowed as the population turned 
to privatization. The regime encouraged private con- 
struction of family homes and weekend abodes. The 
number of the latter increased from 128,000 in 1969 to 
160,000 in 1973 and 225,000 in 1981 in the Czech 
Lands alone.!* Less than strenuous working conditions 
were, implicitly if not overtly, offered as a gift by the new 
regime to the public.! An early escape on Friday after- 
noon in a private car laden with stacks of precooked 


'? See, for example, Pravda (Bratislava), May 28, 1973; Kvety (Prague), Aug. 4, 1973; 
Radio Prague, May 21, 1974; and Radio Hvezda, Nov. 12, 1981, 
‘3 By general admission, between 15 and 30 percent of working time is wasted. 
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Motor traffic on a new highway from the Sporilov residential distri 
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private country cottage became a typical genre pict 
of the mid-1970's. | 

For the majority of the populace, the beating of id | 
logical drums, signalling that the hopes of 1968 | 
forever disappeared, turned into a not too pleasant | 
bearable background noise. What mattered was wi 
clad and well-fed recreation. | 

We do not and cannot know to what extent Moscit 
hatched the details of the Czechoslovak normalizatic | 
Certainly, the dismantling of the liberal changes of 19 
could only have begun with the superior authority of t | 
power that had intervened militarily to cancel thoy 
Changes, but this left unanswered some crucial qué 
tions. Whatever Moscow's input, the new governme | 
had to resulve two key issues: first, whether the mark | 
oriented economic reform—designed and launché 
several years before the Prague Spring—would | 
allowed to proceed, and, more generally, whether 
policy of “Kadarization”—a mixture of political contra 
consumerism, and a measure of social liberaliza 
tion—might be pursued. 
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ct of Prague to the town of Mirosovice. 


—CTK via EUPRA. 
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tions Foregone 


>r at least two years after the invasion of August 
8, it seemed as if the economic part of the reform 
kage would be kept alive, shorn of the more conse- 
yntial features added to it during the Prague Spring 
| of its politically unacceptable self-management cor- 
ry. Several politicians who now wielded power spoke 
dlicly in favor of such a reform, although others did 
14 In the end, all meaningful reformist prescriptions 
e swept away, and the 1971-75 plan stressed cen- 
command and extensive growth rather than auton- 
ous enterprise activity and intensive modernization. 
Jne can only surmise that what the moderates 
nted, the hard-liners denied them either with 
sscow’s backing or at Moscow’s order. By extrapola- 
4, the Hungarian course, of which market socialism 
is the centerpiece, was ruled out of order by the same 
shard alliance. 
adarization appeared well suited for Czechoslovakia 
ler 1968—especially because of the strength of the 
echoslovak economy, which could have provided the 
sis for a social contract of the Hungarian kind, and 
9 because the shock of the Soviet invasion had cured 
2 majority of the population of pursuing radical 
litical change for the moment. Indeed, on several oc- 
sions in the early 1970's, it looked as if moderate and 
nciliatory “normalization” might well get started in 
‘echoslovakia. 
The first such opportunity came in the autumn of 
69, after street demonstrations on the first anniver- 
ry of the Soviet-led invasion had been provoked and 
yppressed (proving to Moscow that the new regime 
as firmly in the saddle and not averse to using force 
gainst its own people) and after the top party and state 
dies had been purged of the most committed reform- 
ts. Resurgence of intraparty revisionism had become 
probable by that time, and the evident public frustra- 
yn and apathy could well have been slowly turned into 
ypport for a measured, if centrally controlled, preser- 
ation of certain benign practices in the relationship be- 
veen rulers and ruled. 
Indeed, in talking to a January 1970 meeting of the 
entral Committee, Husak seemed to sound a Kadarian 
ote: 


le who is not against us, is our potential ally. He is not 
n enemy, he must be cultivated, he must be won 
ver.*® 


But such a conciliatory approach was not to be. In 
hort order, the CPCS launched a vicious round of 


Vasil Bilak, member of the Presidium of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party’s Central Committee, al a 
meeting honoring members of the People’s Militia ( LM). 


—CTK via EUPRA. 


purges and persecution—one which in vindictiveness 
and extent can be compared to China’s Cultural Revolu- 
tion. During 1970, about 1.5 million members of the 
party were screened individually by a reported 70,217 
special purge committees staffed by 235,270 trusted 
hard-liners. Some 460,000 members were ousted from 
the party on grounds of having reformist leanings, and 
another 150,000 quit on their own initiative.*® The 
purge eliminated one third of all officeholders in the 
party, including 9 of 12 regional chief secretaries and 
59 of 112 district chief secretaries. Of the 137-member 
Central Committee elected at the 14th CPCS Congress 
in May 1971, 26 were survivors of the pre—Prague 
Spring days.?? 


——————————————————————————— 


14 For example, the Economic Department of the CPCS Central Committee stated: “lt is 


now necessary to purge the further progress of the economic reform of tendencies which 


have prevailed in its implementation re ently, and to return to the starting pomts and 


objectives which the party had set out. 3€e Nova mysi (Prague), No. 11, 1969, p. 1371 


pposed the continuation of a 


By contrast, Husak—judging by his speeches ano articles 
market-based reform virtually from the moment ne gained full power, See various Mens 


Gustav Husak, Projevy a stat, duben 1969-/eder 1970 (Speeches and Articles, April 1969 


to January 1970), Prague, Svoboda, 1970 
S Husak, op. cit., p. 339 
nave ever 


official statistics on the purge 


Daily World 


16 Author's calculations. No reliable or consistent 
been published in Czechoslovakia. In an intermew with the Americar 
New York, NY 


70,934 persons had been expelled and 390,81 } nad 


reproduced in Rude pravo (Prague), Sept. 13 1975, Vasi Blak said that 


suffered the sornewnat lesser penalty 


of having been struck off the party roster jiscuss the discrepancies in official statishcs at 

some lengtn nm From Duboek t harter 7? pc 
? Compare lists in Xiil. syezd KSC (13th CPCS Congress), Ft 

pp. 373-74, and in AIY. syezd AS 14th CPCS Congress), Prague, Svoboda, 1971 


pp. 547-448 


of 1928-30, when Kiernent Gottwaid assurned 


The purge of the Central Cornrrutte 


“annort <t 
of “opporturwsts 
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Whether as instigator or just firm endorser of suggl 
tions originating among the Czechoslovak recalcitra 
holding sway in the Prague leadership, Moscow is 
mately to blame for the purge policy in Prague. At le 
a partial explanation of Moscow’s attitude may lie in 
shift of Kremlin attention to Poland, where the regime 
Wladyslaw Gomulka shook and fell under the impact 
popular wrath and economic slide. To salvage the sit 
tion, Moscow gave the new Polish party leader, Edwé 
Gierek, the go-ahead for a capitalist-assisted growth € 
plosion. With the risk center having moved to Poland 
was imperative to keep the political, economic, a 
ideological screws tightly fastened on adjace 
Czechoslovakia. 

Both the permission to Poland to incur a vast foreig 
debt and the prohibition of a Czechoslovak “Magyariz 
tion” were errors, as became evident 10 years later. 
the Czechoslovak case, which is our concern here, t 
mistake was to throw out the baby of economic refor 
with the bathwater of a political threat to CPCS don 
nance. However firmly and repeatedly the party leade 
in Czechoslovakia asserted the correctness of t 
“general policy line” adopted at the 14th CPCS co 
gress in 1971 and reaffirmed at the 15th congress 
1976,!9 they are wrong. The results do not bear the 
out. Concerned above all with securing their own poli 
ical tenure, they begot trouble for themselves and th 
country as a whole in promoting a further round of e 
tensive industrialization at the start of the 1970’s whil 
simultaneously returning the management system t 
the old command model. The Fifth Five-Year Plan (fo 
1971-75) was once again an exercise in arithmetic 
economic expansion, with the hope of generating é 
quick return on an escalated investment drive. The SUC 
Cess was short-lived, as will be shown below.20 

The limits on extensive growth had already been ap 
Parent and reasonably well researched before and dur. 


This purge added to the ranks of the disaffected. Four 
earlier purges—one each in Slovakia and the Czech 
Lands in 1946-47, another in 1948-49, and the fourth 
in 1950—had already produced some 600,000 expel- 
lees or otherwise discarded members. During 1950- 
70, an estimated 300,000 more had left the party either 
on their own initative or through quiet dismissals. Allow- 
ing for mortality, the combined numbers of erstwhile 
card-carrying Communists at the end of 1970 stood at 
not much less than the membership of the existing “of- 
ficial” party at that time, i.e., about 1.2 million.!8 In ef- 
fect, these former members comprised an alternative 
party, passive and unorganized, but bound together by 
a reformist opposition to the ruling doctrinal precepts. 

More important, the purge deprived the economy of 
tens of thousands of able managerial personnel. Yet 
even after the formal purge, at the end of 1970, the new 
leaders (who included a number of turncoats, former 
revisionists) could have called a halt to the Settling of ac- 
counts. The population, including the majority of its 
politically active segment, had been demonstrably 
browbeaten into submission. Had the leadership shown 
a conciliatory face then, it might have been rewarded 
with active cooperation by some. Instead, it hounded 
people ousted from the party from all positions of in- 
fluence and replaced them with a great many in- 
competents. 


18 For details about membership trends, see G. Wightman and A. H. Brown, “Changes i 
the Levels of Membership and Social Composition of the CPCS 1945-1973,” Soviet 
Studies (Glasgow), July 1975, pp. 396-417. : 

*9 According to Bruno Hribek, writing in Tribuna (Prague), Jan. 28, 1981, this was the 
third “general policy line” in CPCS history. The first was evolved to strip the bourgeoisie of | 
power and to install the dictatorship of the proletariat. The second, formulated after the 
seizure of full power in 1948, aimed at “constructing the foundations of socialism.” Having 
“attained” this goal in 1960, Hribek states, party caucuses proceeded to map out a Policy 
designed to lead to “a developed socialist society.” But in view of the reformism of the 
1960's and the crisis of the Prague Spring, it took longer to define this “line” than had 
been anticipated. The line was eventually postulated at the 14th congress in 1971, further 
corroborated at the 15th congress, and endorsed at the 16th congress in 1981—without a 
change, because, so it was argued, no change was needed. On the “rightness” of a failed 
and faltering line, see also the editorial “Forward to the 16th Party Congress,” Nova mysl, — 
No. 1., 1981, pp. 14-20. 

°° The share of investment as a percent of net material product grew from 31.5 in 1970 
to 35.4 in 1975, and the Capital tied up in unfinished projects increased from 294.8 billion 


korunas to 413.5 billion over the same period. These figures were computed from various — 
Issues of Statisticka rocenka. 
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Former Czechoslovak Communist Party leader Alex- 
ander Dubcek photographed with other ordinary 


citizens in Bratislava, where he had been assigned to 
minor managerial duties. 


—UPI. 
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Table 1: Czechoslovak Payments for Soviet Oil, 1971-81 


i Amount imported 


Total price paid Price per ton (statistical) 
Thousands of As a percent of Millions of As a percent of Korunas per As a percent of 
tons 1970 korunas 1970 { ton 1970 
1,331 115.7 124.7 101.9 
| & 3,734 324.6 240.8 196.9 
) 11,086 963.9 589.6 482.0 
{b 12,000 1,043.5 625.0 510.9 


Trade (Prague), No. 5, 1970. 
for 1981 are estimates pending availability of official statistics. 


the Prague Spring. Most economists had then ar- 
ed at the opinion that the Czechoslovak economy 
t be steered toward structural changes and higher 
iency and that the only way of doing this was via 
cise of extensive enterprise autonomy in a socialist 
rket milieu, under the umbrella of macroeconomic 
nning in areas which market forces could not govern 
‘isfactorily.22 However, the party at the turn of the 
cade anathematized this potential lifeline. 


e “Oil Shock” 


or the first five years, developments seemed to con- 
the wisdom of the leadership’s orientation. The 
ars 1971-75 in fact proved to be the most successful 
all quinquennial planning periods in the country, as 
leasured by quantitative fulfillment of set quotas.2? The 
»pulation, embittered by its political defeat, seemed to 
e refuge in economic performance as a kind of com- 
2nsatory self-assertion. Then came the two-stage oil 
OCk. 
The first stage, triggered by the decision of the Orga- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries in 1974 to 
arply increase world oil prices, did not shake the con- 
dence of the Czechoslovak regime, which smugly felt 
nat nothing could happen to a member of the socialist 
loc assured of cheap Soviet oil. The self-righteousness 
gan to crumble in 1975, and by 1980, Czechoslo- 
akia was paying nearly five times as much per ton for 
oviet oil as it had paid in 1970 (see Table 1). It is of lit- 
e consolation or consequence that the country would 
ave had to pay considerably more if it had had to im- 


7! These views were advocated, for example, by the working tearm under Professor Ota 
K, which designed the 1965 and then the 1968 reforms. See, for example, Ota Sik, Plan 
10 Market under Socialism, New York, NY, international Arts and Sciences Press, 1968; 
0 Radosiav Selucky, Czechosiovakia: The Plan tat Failed, London, Nelson, 1970 

#2 See tn. 10 


“statistical price” conceals a special deal concluded in 1966, which set a lower price for 5 million tons of Soviet oil per year from 1971 through 1984. The overall price will soar in 
when this deal expires. See /zvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 26, 1966, p. 1; and Vaclav Brodnicek, “25 Years of Czechosiovak-Soviet Trade and Economic Relations,” Czechos/ovas 


ICES: Various issues of Statisticka rocenka (Statistical Yearbook), Prague, SNTL, and of Jahrbuch des Aussenhandels der Tschechosiowake/ (Yearbook of Czechoslovak Foreign Trade), 
Chamber of Commerce; “Facts on Czechoslovak Foreign Trade,” Zahranicni obchod (Prague), No. 10, 1981; and the author's own calculations 


port its oil from hard-currency areas.*3 What mattered 
was the inability of the extensive, inflexible Czechoslo- 
vak economic system to respond to the situation and 
generate enough exports to pay for its increasingly 
expensive imports, particularly oil. 

Indeed, Czechoslovakia has had difficulty for many 
years in marketing its goods abroad. In 1980, Vasil Bilak 
acknowledged that only 2 percent of manufactures for 
export had attained world standards.*4 Czechoslo- 
vakia’s foreign trade minister reported in 1981 that 
nearly 60 percent of Czechoslovak manufactures com- 
mand less than the average international price for com- 
parable goods. In that year, Czechoslovakia reportedly 
had to pay 8.6 percent more for the average basket of 
imported goods from nonsocialist countries than it paid 
in 1980, and it received an increase of only 6.7 percent 
in payment for its exports to the same countries.*° It 
has been observed recently that Czechoslovakia is prob- 
ably the only advanced country in the last decade to 
have systematically increased exports of consumer 
goods (to the detriment of the home market), heavy 
metallurgical goods, and raw timber, but not of engi- 
neering products.6 

Similar conditions prevail in exchanges with the Soviet 
Union, only the problem is more serious in light of 
Czechoslovakia’s heavy dependence on Soviet oil 
shipments.2” Prague has received numerous signs over 
the last decade of Soviet displeasure at the range and 
quality of Czechoslovak exports to the USSR. A Rude 


23 The USSR prices its oll shipments to Eastern Europe on a sliding five-year average of 
OPEC prices. Hence, Soviet prices rise with an appreciable delay as cormpared to OPEC 
prices. 

24 Nove siovo (Bratislava), May 22, 1980, pp. 1-3 

2% Foreign Trade Minister Bohurnil Urban on Radio Prague, Dec. 5, 1981, 1240 hours 

* Pravda, Mar. 24, 1982, p. 1 

27 in 1980, Czechoslovakia imported 19.2 million tons of crude ail, of which 18.8 million 
(98 percent) were from the USSR. Facts on Czechoslovakia, Prague, Czechoslovak 
Chamber of Commerce and industry, 1981, p. 48 
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pravo editorial on January 25, 1982, acknowledged as 
much: 


The Soviet market is becoming ever more discriminat- 
ing... . It gives us ample opportunities, but whether we 
take advantage of them or not depends on us, on the 
technical, economic, and quality standards of our 
goods, and on our accurate compliance with orders in 
terms of time and assortment. It would be foolish to 
believe that the agreed volumes of trade have bound 
the Soviet partner to accepting just anything from us to 
the full extent of the contracted sum of money; not even 
the best of friends behaves in this way. 


To compensate for inadequate exports, Czechoslovakia 
has sunk considerable capital investment into Soviet ex- 
tracting and manufacturing industries in return for 
assured deliveries of raw materials. Agreements already 
in operation relate to the production of asbestos, arti- 
ficial fertilizer, ferrous alloys, electric power, feed con- 
centrates; the extraction of crude oil; the processing of 
iron ore; the laying of gas pipelines; and cooperation in 
nuclear energy.?® In the past decade, Czechoslovakia 
has contributed some 800 million transferable rubles (or 
6.4 billion Kes, or korunas) to “integrative projects” 
within the framework of the Moscow-dominated Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA).22 While com- 
mitments of this scope, plus other raw-material-oriented 
contracts within CMEA, may look very advantageous at 
a time when raw-material prices are high, they have the 
long-term effect of curtailing Czechoslovakia’s Capacity 


28 See, for example, Ladislav Laurinec, “Decisive Importance of Economic Cooperation 
with the USSR,” Revue obchodu, prumyslu, hospodarstvi (Prague), No. 2, 1982, pp. 6-7. 

29 Rudolf Rohlicek, Deputy Federal Prime Minister and Czechoslovakia’s representative to 
CMEA, in an interview with the Czechoslovak Press Agency (CTK), June 15, 1981, 


to modernize its own manufacturing base either throm 
the country’s own effort or by purchases of advan i 
machinery from the West. | 

(Not without reason, the only consistently ac | 
balance in Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade has bee t 
dealings with the less developed countries. One si 
pects that in addition to sales of fairly simple investm 
units, these balances reflect exports of weaponry.3° JF 

As a result of the oil-price shock and other factors # 
herent in the Czechoslovak economic system (more \ 
these below), performance in the second half of t| 
1970’s turned sharply worse (see Table 2). By 19&q 
total and per capita national income were virtually ry 
growing, or perhaps even on the decline. 

It was at this point that the second stage of Czec | 
slovakia’s oil shock began. In 1981, it was decided t 
the country would purchase less Soviet oil in the yea 
1982-85 than had been envisaged when the 1981-@ 
five-year plan was being compiled—and also less tha 
the Soviet Union had solemnly promised to delives 
There are signs that Moscow may have forced Czech 
Slovakia and other East European states to accept suc 
cuts because the USSR preferred to sell oil in t 
West.?! 

At first, the size of the cut was said to be 10 percent ¢ 
the 1980 level, although figures mentioned mor 
recently by Czechoslovak Federal Prime Ministe 


3° See Leo Dobes, Czechoslovak Economic Relations with the Developing Countries, 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Oxford, 1980, especially pp. 241-303. 0 
the international arms trade, see the annual volumes of World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers (published by the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Washingto 
DC) and World Armaments and Disarmament (published by SIPRI, Stockholm), plus arms 
trade registers of individual countries. 

31 Soviet oil deliveries to other CMEA countries are also being cut. See, for example, the’ 
Michael Dobbs story filed from Prague, “Burdened Soviets Plan to Cut Back Energy Sales 
to Eastern Bloc by 10%,” The Washington Post, Dec. 11, 1981. 


Table 2: Trends in Czechoslovak National Income, 1976-812 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

Overall national income, 

billions of korunas 394.1 410.6 427.5 440.6 453.1 454.0 
Overall national income, 

percent increase over previous year Shi 4.2 4.1 S| 2.8 0.2 
Per capita national income . 

in korunas | 26,417 27,319 28,240 28,913 29,593 29,6505 
Per capita national income, . 

percent increase over previous year 33 3.4 3.4 2.4 2.4 28 


4 Calculations here are for “national income produced.” All data are in base-year 1977 prices. 


D Per Capita figures for 1981 are very much in doubt. Only rou 
Income used” far worse than those for “national income produced.” 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: Statisticka rocenka Ce 
pp. 20-21; Statisticke prehledy (Prague), No, 10 
1976 were restated in base-year 1967 prices. Thi 
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gh data are available, and the effects of a bad harvest and curbing of imports are likely to make data for “national 


Skoslovenske socialisticke republiky 1981 (Statistical Yearbook of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 1981), Prague, SNTL, 1981, 
, 1981; Rude pravo (Prague), Feb. 2, 1982; and, for 


S yields a lower 1976 growth of overall national incom 
figure is more realistic is confirmed by the 3.3 growth in per capita national income in 1976 indicat 


the percentages, the author's own calculations. For comparability with 1975, the data for 
e than is suggested by the data given in Statisticka rocenka 1981, pp. 20-21. That this 3.7 
ed on p. 316 of the cited issue of Statisticke prehledy. 
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iomir Strougal point to the possibility of an even 
ater reduction. According to Strougal, the overall 
rease of Czechoslovak imports of fuel and energy 
sid amount to 2.6 million metric tons of standard fuel 
hivalent in 1982 and 3.5 million tons in each of the re- 
ining three years of the present quinquennium, as 
inst 1980 quantities. Czechoslovakia imported some 
3 million tons of crude oil in 1980.3 Whether 10 per- 
nt or greater, a cut of this magnitude is virtually im- 
ible to absorb without closing down or at least 
erely cutting back some production programs. 
evertheless, it would be wrong to view Czechoslo- 
ia’s economic problems as solely the result of the 
ittedly severe oil shock. By its size and strength, 
echoslovakia should have been able to survive the 
versity as well as Western economies have done. 
deed, Czechoslovakia’s socialist neighbor Hungary, 
ich has persevered in economic reforms, has demon- 
ated an ability to cushion the shock of worsening 
“ms of trade. In 1981, Hungary recorded a 1.8 per- 
nt growth in national income as against a nearly zero 
swth in Czechoslovakia.33 Clearly, there are serious 
sficiencies beyond energy supply and cost that plague 
e Czechoslovak economic system. 


vercommitment to Investment 
Ee ee, 


As already suggested, the construction sector is the 
ast satisfactory economic sector in Czechoslovakia to- 
y. Its malaise reflects abysmal failures in the regime’s 
vestment policies and organizational skills. Even Rude 
ravo acknowledged this in a July 29, 1981 editorial: 


e fact that three quarters of all construction firms 
iled to meet their planned targets [in the first half of 
981] signals perhaps the worst result ever achieved 
ince socialism began to be built in Czechoslovakia. 


*rojects confidently blueprinted by central planners are 
ot completed on time. This ties up resources and plays 
avoc with the planning process because output sched- 
‘led to derive from the new facilities is not forthcoming. 
y the end of the 1980, some 30,000 industrial building 
ites stood half finished.34 Valued at 525 billion 
srowns,3® this tied-up capital compares with a total 
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3? See the account of a Strougal speech in Ostrava, Rude pravo, Jan 27, 1982, 
bp. 1-3 

33 Economic Survey of Europe in 1981, Geneva, United Natons Economic Commission 
ior Europe, 1982, Ch. 3 

* See Florian Kanis and Julius Krajci, “Leave the Path of investment Romanticism,” 


Pravda, July 11, 1981, p. 3 


Construction work at the site of the V-2 nuclear power 
plant, being built at Jaslovske Bohunice in western 
Slovakia with Soviet aid. 


—CTK via Eastfoto. 


value of 2,500 billion Kcs for all capital funds in the 
Czechoslovak national economy at the end of 1980.°° 
Moreover, on an annual basis, the volume of funds sunk 
into newly launched projects has been consistently 
greater than the combined value of completed projects 
and of the output deriving from them. In 1980, the value 
of capital funds in the economy increased by 8 percent, 
but industrial output grew only by 3 percent.?” 

In its investment policies, the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment may have committed a mistake comparable to 
that of the Gierek regime’s indulgence in foreign credits 
and loans, except of course that the Czechoslovak push 
for speedy growth was largely self-financed. In both in- 
stances, policymakers made their country heavily 
dependent on things that they were eventually unable to 
put to efficient use: loans and credits from the West in 
the case of Poland and a mass of inoperative domestic 
investment in Czechoslovakia. The Poles have found it 
impossible to service their debts; the Czechoslovaks, 
their own expansion. 

By 1980, even the most inveterate Czechoslovak 
defenders of extensive industrial growth seemed to have 
come to their senses. A reorientation in investment 
policy toward intensive modernization was decreed, 
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35 See Otto Sediacek, “How to Make the Number of Unfinished Projects Optimal,” ibid 


july 22, 1981, p. 5 

3% “On the Threshold of the Seventh Five-Year Pian 
(Prague), No. 1, 1981, p. 3 

3? Jarosiav Sykora, “investment and the Outlook for Econor 
Apr. 29, 1981, p. 13. In fact, old and outmoded factones seer 
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to have more success 


than brand new ones in fulfilling plar quotas 
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and a zero growth rate for investment was set for the 
1981-85 plan period.#8 

Czechoslovakia’s planners are apparently working on 
two variants of a “maneuver” that they hope will lower 
the amount of funds tied up in unfinished projects, with 
a turn for the better expected five or six years hence. In 
the first variant, completion of projects is to be pushed 
(to the tune of an additional 20 billion Kes in 1982 
alone), to lower the total value of capital tied up in con- 
struction to below 400 billion by around 1987. The alter- 
native is to make drastic cuts in investment expenditure 
for some two to four years, to be followed by a still 
moderate investment phase lasting another four to six 
years.°? In either case, the maneuver is admittedly the 
most demanding one in 30 years—i.e., since the nation- 
alization of industry and the first wave of agricultural col- 
lectivization.4° 

Use of the word “maneuver” rather than “reform” is 
surely symptomatic. Poland’s Gierek employed the 
word “maneuver” when Poland plunged into foreign 
debt and then again when it tried to extricate itself from 
that debt. While other designations have also been ap- 
plied in the Czechoslovak case, for example, “a decisive 
transfer” or “a structural reorientation” in investment 
policy,44 the goal is not to change the rules of the 
economic game. Everything is to be done on command 
from the center, and the enterprises are to have even 
less room for independent decisions than they have en- 
joyed heretofore. 


_—— eee 


Planning on the Wane 
eee 


lronically, with all the emphasis on central control, 
planning is of decreasing utility in the management of 
the Czechoslovak economy. This is true both of long- 
term (five-year) and annual plans. 

How little real bearing the 1981-85 f 
can be seen from the fact that it was adopted only in 
December 1981—i.e., at the end of the first year in the 
period for which the plan was to direct the economy— 
and then only in the form of a guideline.4? Targets by 
then had already been scaled down from earlier 
drafts,43 and they will almost certainly be trimmed 
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38 “Law on the Seventh Five-Year Plan,” Sbirk 
7b. In fact, total investment outlays in 198 
report on plan fulfillment in Rude pravo, Fi 

38 Sediacek, loc. cit, 

4° Ibid. 

*! See, for example, Josef Haman’s speech at the 
reported in Rude pravo, July 13, 1981, p. 2, 

42 See “Law on the Seventh Five-Year Plan,” Rude pravo, Dec. 15, 1981, pp. 1-3 

“3 Cf. “Directives for the Seventh Five-Year Plan,” ibid., Feb, 28, 1981, appendix, 


ive-year plan has 


@ Zakonu (Prague), Dec. 15, 1981, Article 
1 were 3.7 percent lower than in 1980. See the 
eb. 2, 1982, pp. 1-3, 


1981 Builders’ Day Celebration, as 


Table 3: Czechoslovakia’s Plan(s) and 
Results for 1981 


(percent change from 1980) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


Original Adjusted Report 

plan plan result 

National income produced 2.8 n.a. 0.2 

Industrial output Zif rR 2.0 

Productivity in industry pate: Pie 1.6 

Volume of construction work 2.8 Pad g -2.0 
Productivity in construction 

trade 2.8 pig -1.3 

Agricultural output 2.6 n.a. -3.4 


SOURCES: for original plan, Statisticke prehledy (Prague), No. 3, 1981, pp. 78-79; fo 
adjusted plan, ibid., No. 1, 1982, pp. 8-9; for results, Rude pravo (Prague), Feb. 3, 1¢ 
pp. 1-3. 


again. For example, the goal for growth in national i 
come was originally set at 14-16 percent for the who 
1981-85 period, implying an annual growth rate 
2./-3.0 percent. In December 1981, the target we 
slashed to 10-14 percent, or 1.9-2.7 percent annuall 
Official reports suggest that national income increase 
only 0.2 percent in 1981,44 and even this is probably é 
overestimation—national income may actually ha 
declined by 1 or perhaps 2 percent.4® The 1982 annus 
plan stipulates a growth rate of only 0.6. percent. 
Clearly, only a miraculous performance in 1983-8 
would enable Czechoslovakia to achieve the giganti 
economic advance envisaged in the five-year design. 

As is evident from the experience in 1981, annua 
planning is only a shade more viable than five-year pla 
ning in Czechoslovakia. The 1981 plan was adjustec 
downward during the year in various sectors so as tc 
make it softer for the stragglers, and even the lowe 
figures proved ultimately too high to be met by substan: 
tial sections of industry and by agriculture. The latter 
experienced a particularly bad shortfall in grain produc: 
tion (see Table 3). A Rude pravo editorial of February 3, 
1982, admitted that the results for 1981 


reveal that the process of economic intensification is not 
continuing at a sufficient pace. .. . One must remember 
that we planned to achieve more, but the resources that 
were created made the task impossible. 


One is justified in deducing that planning from the 
center has lost the greater part of its economic in- 
fluence, while of course it retains political and 
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“4 “Report of the Federal Statistical Office,” ibid., Feb. 2, 1982, pp. 1-3. 

*° The official figures so far available permit computation only of “produced national 
income,”—i.e., only value added—rather than “used national income.” 

“© Rude pravo, Dec. 16, 1981, pp. 1-2. 
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logical meaning and a certain measure of coercive 
ct. In place of planning, the authorities have felt im- 
to resort to crisis management through ad hoc 
rees adjusting particular behavior of enterprises, 
lating money flows from the center, imposing addi- 
al taxes on industry, and mounting austerity pro- 
ms one after another—each of them tighter than the 
ceding one. Planned determination of prices is no 
er fully feasible. Rather, prices reflect increasing 
ysidies and are manipulated outside the planning 
ess. In October 1981, the prices of gasoline, diesel 
1, heating oil, and lubricants were increased by 
-75 percent.4? In January 1982, prices of meat, 
arettes, wine, rum, Czechoslovak-made vodka, rice, 
d restaurant meals went up. The increases ranged 
m 17 to 41 percent for the various groups of prod- 
ts. While some meat cuts remained cheap, the price 
others rose by as much as 120 percent.*® 


—————————— re 


he Economy and Leadership Politics 


It is not surprising that economic problems dominate 
e agenda of Czechoslovakia’s leadership. Economic 
sues clearly reflect all the political and ideological 
ngles that the establishment has invited for itself. 
gviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev was right when he 
‘ld his Czechoslovak hosts at the CPCS congress in 
pril 1981 that the economy had become “the main 
ont” for all the socialist countries; the solution of 
conomic problems, the priority task of ideological- 
ducational work of all the Communist parties.*° 

The seriousness of the economic challenge—under- 
cored by Poland’s plunge over the economic precipice 
awning before all of Eastern Europe—is generally 
cognized in Prague. Federal Prime Minister Strougal, 
1 member of the CPCS Central Committee’s Presidium, 
1as called the economic problems facing Czechoslo- 
vakia in the present five-year period “unprecedented in 
heir scope and complexity,” a “great trial.”°° Milos 
Jakes, a secretary of the CPCS Central Committee and 
>residium member, defined the “strategic task” to be 
‘ransformation of an extensive, growth-oriented eco- 
nomic mechanism into a frugal, intensive, and modern- 
ized one. Like others, Jakes viewed this undertaking as 
comparable in importance and difficulty to industri- 
alization and to collectivization of agriculture.®? Such 
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4? ibid., Oct. 15, 1981, pp. 1-2 

48 Ibid., Jan. 27, 1982, pp. 1-3, and Jan. 30, 1982, p. 2 

#9 Rude pravo, Apr. 11, 1981, p. 1 

®° Speech at a CPCS Central Committee session, as reported in ibid., Oct. 31, 1981, 
pp. 3-4 
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Lubomir Strougal, Premier of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic and member of the Presidium of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party’s Central Committee, delivers a 
report on the “Main Directions of the Economic and 
Social Development of Czechoslovakia for 1981-85” at 
the 16th party congress in April 1981. 


—CTK via EASTFOTO. 


comparisons with earlier critical junctures in the course 
of Communist rule in Czechoslovakia indicate the 
leadership's concern about the gravity of the present 
situation. 

Although the main objectives are commonly ac- 
cepted, there is less concurrence on how to attain them. 
Vasil Bilak, the ideologist, advocates ideological and 
political mobilization. Thus, at a meeting of the CPCS 
Central Committee last October, he said that the pres- 
ent economic difficulties could be overcome “if we 
mobilize the whole of the party and the National Front; if 
we tighten party, state, work and technological disci- 
plines; and if the standard of management is brought up 
to current requirements.” %? 

Not all of Bilak’s comrades in the leadership appear 
willing to continue to rely on exhortation as an effective 
instrument of economic advance. A modicum of techno- 
cratic reformism, though not necessarily of a market 
orientation, is discernible. For example, Strougal has 
called for “opening up avenues for further progress 
toward a qualitative transformation of the system of 


EEE 
5! Speech at a meeting to commemorate the February 1948 takeover, as reported in 

ibid., Feb. 26, 1982, pp. 1-3 
52 Reported in ibid., Oct. 30, 1981, p. 3 
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management.” He pleads for the use of “value tools” — 
such as prices, profits, realistic monetary rates, and 
credits—without which it is impossible “to measure and 
influence efficiency.” He also speaks of “the ir- 
replaceable power of material stimulation.”53 Some 
students of Czechoslovak affairs believe that the group 
of timid “minireformers” around Strougal includes the 
Federal Finance Minister, Leopold Ler, and the present 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission, Svatopluk 
Potac.°4 

The Strougal perspective has found support among 
some circles of expert policy advisers. An unexpected 
boost, or at least a call for innovation in conceptual solu- 
tions, came from Vaclav Kves, Rector of the Party Polit- 
ical School. Kves exhorted Czechoslovak economists 
not to rely on old experience but to advance construc- 
tive proposals based on research and new theoretical 
conclusions. He called on “certain central agencies and 
their officials” to stop meddling in economic control by 
enforcing ill-thought-out “macrostructural changes,’’55 
Similarly, Jaroslav Vejvoda, an associate professor at 
the Prague School of Economics, has forcefuly criticized 
the abandonment of the market principle (which he 
Calls “supply-demand” and “commodity-monetary rela- 
tions”) at an early stage in the post-1968 “normal- 
ization.” This “critical denial of reformist ideas” and Se i f 
blind return to “the status quo ante in socialist economic a 


management,” Vejvoda argues, left Czechoslovakia On ay, 
without “instruments with which to switch the economy Milos Jakes, a member of the Presidium of the Com 


onto an effective track."56 munist Party of Czechoslovakia and—since June 
Never to be ignored in any assessment of the policy | £981—chairman of its Economic Commission. 


direction to be adopted by the CPCS Presidium are the 
views of Moscow. Significantly, Milos Jakes, a Presidium 
member known for his good contacts in Moscow, has | in the wake of the 1968 invasion,®? but who subse- 
been granted additional power in economic matters.57 quently had a falling-out with Husak and was relegated 
Indeed, hardly a day now passes without reference from | to the largely ornamental post of Federal Assembly 
high Czechoslovak quarters to the importance of Chairman. This March, Indra published an important ar- 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and the other CMEA ticle criticizing passivity, defeatism, opportunism, and 


countries in finding a way out of the dire straits. CMEA | nepotism in the CPCS. He issued a thinly veiled call for 
integration is particularly highly touted .58 another purge: 


Another factor of potential importance in the Czecho- 
slovak political equation is Alois Indra, the man originally | /n the interest of the party’s authority... we are duty- 
pegged by the Russians to lead a “workers’ and bound actively... . to Suppress all signs of passivity and 
peasants revolutionary government” to replace Dubcek | capitulationism. The “how numerous are we?” will 


always be the less important question. The “what are 
we?” is definitely more decisive.©° 


—CTK via EUPRA. 


*'In ibid., Mar. 31, 1982. pp. 1-3 


*¢ A number of speeches and articles by Ler and Potac support this interpretation. See 
for example, Ler's broadcast on Radio Prague, Dec. 14, 1981, 1000 hours, and Potac's ’ . : 
shag Planovane hospodarstvi (Prague), No. 1, 1982, pp. 1-8 Indra’s pitch reminds one of Bilak’s, and the former is 
*° Politicka ekonomie (Prague), No 1, 1982, pp. 1-10 also Said to have j j 
good connections with Moscow. How- 


°° Hospodarske noviny (Prague), Oct 23, 1981, p. 4 


*? Jakes be ct r le ' . 
anes Decame chairman of the CPCS'’s Economic Commission in June 1981. He is °? Indra's role in 1968 was described by Zdenek Mlynar (among others). See his 


s ltanec a full m > > 
ci 5] pau a full member of the Presidium and a Central Committee secretary, Nachtfrost (Nightfrost), KdIn Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1978 
°8 See, for example, the editorial “The Key Importance of Coo : ‘ y : 
peration with the U a 60 : ; 
Rude pravo, Jan. 25, 1982, p. | SSR, Nove siovo, Mar. 11, 1982, pp. 1-3. For another article which hammers home the 


need for greater vigor among the Communists, see Pravda, Mar. 11, 1982, p. 1. 
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r, one hesitates to regard the two as political 
ellows. 

residing over the whole assortment of ideologists, 

activators, quasi-technocrats, CMEA integration- 

,, and nonentities comprising the Communist leader- 

in Czechoslovakia today is Gustav Husak, who is 


e as the harshest and domestically least tolerant 
smber state of the Soviet bloc in the 1970's, not ex- 
yding East Germany and Bulgaria. Having defeated 
ormism, Husak gradually evolved from the Great Nor- 
lizer into a consensus preserver and advocate of a 
tus quo that was largely of his own creation. He has 
subtless acted in the Soviet interest and perhaps even 
pires to replicate in Czechoslovakia the role Leonid 
“ezhnev has so successfully played in Moscow. But 
sak is a derivative, subordinate political figure. And 
; in Brezhnev’s USSR, so in Husak’s Czechoslovakia, 
nsensual conservative politics have become a dead 
nd on economic advance. 

Informed foreigners returning from visits to Czecho- 
iovakia talk about Husak’s waning influence in all ex- 
ept one aspect of party politics. He is still able to hold 
ne party Presidium in a state of uneasy equilibrium. But 
ye price is “no innovation.” No one appears coura- 
eous enough to make a radical move, lest the Presid- 
ym’s balance be lost or lest he find himself exposed to a 
oncerted onslaught by the others. “If it moves, shoot,” 
eems to be the rule. One is tempted to recall Bohumir 
smeral’s lament of more than 60 years ago: “Events 
ush past, they drag men along, as they have always 
jone.” 


———— ee 


What Is to Be Done? 


i 


The limits that constrain the Czechoslovak leadership 
n 1982 constitute a formidable straitjacket. While op- 
ions exist, none of them is very promising. 

First, the CPCS might pursue a Hungarian-style, 
market-oriented reform. Even were Prague to obtain 
Moscow's endorsement for such a course—which is by 
no means assured—the CPCS'’s implicit admission of 
having made a cardinal mistake in the vindictive policies 
following the Prague Spring would likely shake, and pos- 
sibly shatter, the ideological consensus among the par- 
ty's leaders. Time is another limiting factor. The 
accumulated economic problems demand an early 


Proponents of modest reforms in the Czechoslovak eco- 
nomic system: left, Leopold Ler, Federal Finance 
Minister; right, Svatopluk Potac, Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission. 


—CTK via EUPRA. 


remedy. Yet, one does not change from a command to a 
market economy overnight. Moreover, the conceptual 
underpinning and practical preparations for such a 
transformation have been destroyed under “normaliza- 
tion.” 

A second approach—modernization via Western 
assistance—also appears foreclosed. Such a strategy 
would require foreign credits, Dut Poland's current 
adversity makes Czechoslovakia’s doctrinal purists dead 
set against heavy borrowing. !n the words of Bilak, 
“anyone who incurs undue debts in the West is like a 
Christian who sells his soul to the devil.”® The East Ger- 
man example—insofar as it complements heightened 
domestic efforts with steady access to easy and cheap 
credits—is negated for virtually the same reason. 

What remains is the tired conventional wisdom of 
Communist governance. This consists of three basic 
elements: tinkering with the economic mechanism and 
economic policies; exhortation and tightening of disci- 
pline; and close embrace of a policy of integration within 
CMEA, particularly with the Soviet economy. 

The chances are that, as so many times in their 
history, the Czechoslovak Communist leaders will once 
again let Moscow make their choice for them. So far, 
such decisions have made Czechoslovakia a country of 
reduced political, cultural, and intellectual circum- 
stances. They may now lead the country to economic 
disaster. 


nl 
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pn ls le al Sa 
CHINA’S ECONOMIC development 


has been the subject of much inter- 
est and scholarly attention in the 
West—and for good reasons. The 
most obvious is, of course, the sheer 
head count. But when this is added 
to the scarcity of farmland and the 
deficiency in technology, a develop- 
mental problem of awesome dimen- 
sions emerges. 

Even without official figures for 
Many years, it has always been 
theoretically possible through ex- 
trapolation and visual evidence to 
arrive at a fairly astute assessment 
of China’s developmental perform- 
ance since its completion of initial 
reconstruction in 1952. Between 


China's Economic Development: | 


that year and 1980, per capita na- 
tional income (in the Chinese defini- 
tion, net material product, which in- 
cludes “nonproductive” services like 
government and retail trade) in- 
creased about three times; the gross 
value of industrial output, more than 
seven times; agricultural output, 1.7 
times; and foreign trade turnover, 
more than four times. 

That is a respectable performance 
for any developing country. Many 
countries have done much worse; a 
few have done much better, 

But China has fascinated many 
observers more for things other than 
its growth rates. Among these have 
been its apparent concern with the 
equity of income distribution (includ- 
ing the guaranteed grain and cook- 
ing oil allotment in the countryside, 
urban rationing of basic necessities, 
and a consumer goods pricing pol- 
icy oriented toward the poor), its 
remarkably stable (until recently) 
domestic prices, its full employ- 
ment, its balanced budgets, and its 
lack of significant indebtedness on 
foreign account. The fusion of the 
Soviet centralized planning model 
with Maoist “newborn socialist 
things” (for example, the cooper- 
ative medical service, the revolu- 
tionary committees, the three-tiered 
Organization of the people’s com- 
munes) and age-old hardheaded- 
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ness (resort to semitraditione 
technology, as in the “five small” i 

dustries) deeply impressed ma 

people in the West, and not just pre 
fessional left-wingers. 

With rare exceptions, Western re 
porting on China’s economics was 
upbeat, often enthusiastic ance 
laudatory. At the very least, eve 
mass Campaign—including the big: 
gest of them all, the Cultural Revolu 
tion—was combed for its construc 
tive contributions, while the damage 
Caused en route was skimmed ove 
or dismissed as the inevitable price 
one had to pay for revolutionary 
change and a better tomorrow. 
China was a country without flies, 
dirt, and crime. Its happy combina- 
tion of material progress, equity, 
and moral probity constituted a new 
societal model from which other de- 
veloping (and developed) countries 
could learn. People were fed and 
clothed “adequately,” they had a 
roof over their heads, they were in 
decent physical health, the worst 
social abuses had been rectified (in 
part by repeated “study” imposed 
on powerholders), and a spirit of 
healthy asceticism—long lost in the 
consumerist West and in revisionist 
Russia—made people content with 
Simple pleasures. This was the net 
picture that emerged, although the 
precise argument was couched 


» cautiously and qualified by 
clauses and disclaimers. 

27 something happened to 
ply upset this pastoral odyssey. 
the death of Mao and the ar- 
of the “gang of four” (the mid- 
2s, together with Mao, of the 
born socialist things), a flood of 
omic, social, political, and 
ral horror stories poured forth 
Beijing. There had been 
h, yes, but the growth was 
ly skewed and erratic. Balanced 
plopment with agriculture as its 
erpiece was, we were told, a 
th. Asceticism had been forced 
n people’s throats, as had been 
bessive egalitarianism, now ac- 
sed of playing havoc with the in- 
intive structure. The increase in in- 
strial real wages had been 
imal for more than 20 years, and 
agriculture, real per capita in- 
es had stagnated or declined 
er capita income from work in the 
al social sector was less than 
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US$56 a year in 1979). The invest- 
ment rate was excessive, and much 
investment had been squandered. 
Full employment had been bought 
at the price of underemployment 
and low and falling labor productiv- 
ity. The efficiency of enterprise oper- 
ations was dismal, not just in the 
neglected light industry but in priori- 
ty heavy industry as well. While soil 
melioration, water conservancy, and 
afforestation had been pursued with 
one hand, enormous ecological 
damage had been done with the 
other through wrong-headed grain- 
first policies. Gross violations of 
personal rights had taken place, 
with the abuses having been di- 
rected not only against those whose 
social categories were “incorrect” 
but against peasants, intellectuals, 
national minorities, and others— 
some 100 million persons in all. 
Suddenly, there were flies, there 
was dirt, and there was crime. Exit 
utopia. Enter pragmatism. Exit 
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cadres “helicoptered” by the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Reenter the old 
guard, modernization banners fly- 
ing. The traumatic seeking of truth 
from facts, as Deng Xiaoping put it, 
peaked in the Democracy Move- 
ment of 1978-79. Much that until 
then had been hidden from the eyes 
of outsiders, or would not be seen 
by visitors, was spread out for all to 
see. 

A good portion of Western liter- 
ature on the Chinese economy writ- 
ten in the late 1960’s and early 
1970's was thus put right out of 
business. However, since the 
presses could not be stopped, much 
less reversed, more of the same 
kept coming for a while longer. The 
blood-and-sweat model of Dazhai, 
for example, was still being aca- 
demically dissected in the West 
while already discredited in China. 
So were egalitarian modes of in- 
come distribution. 

When the dust settled in early 
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1981, people stopped talking about 
the “Chinese model” because the 
model had been largely dismantled 
and the wrecking crews were still 
hard at work (e.g., on the concept of 
commune). Instead of “Is the 
Chinese developmental model 
transferable to other countries?” the 
question now became: “What devel- 
opmental model can the Chinese 
borrow to get them out of their 
bind?” At one point, there was even 
open talk in China about how well 
Taiwan had done. That, however, 
did not last. What is important is that 
the model was taken apart, not as 
an act of vengeance by the formerly 
oppressed and now ascendant party 
regulars, but because the model did 
not work in its most quintessential 
form. It was particularly deficient in 
terms of economic calculation—that 
is, in promoting least-cost growth, 
“intensive” growth, and _ allocative 
optimality. The output side, while 
not perfect, was satisfactory. The in- 
put side was a mess. 


SO IT IS with eager anticipation that 
one turns to the three recently pub- 
lished books on Chinese devel- 
opment under consideration here, 
expecting to get help in their more 
than 600 pages to better find one’s 
bearings. Unfortunately, all three, in 
different degrees, are a big letdown. 

China’s Development Experience 
in Comparative Perspective is at first 
glance the most impressive, if only 
because it is the thickest (347 
Pages) and peopled with scholars of 
high repute in both the broad field of 
economic development and the nar- 
rower one of China’s economy. The 
binding theme is the relevance of 
China’s experience to that of other 
developing countries, although this 
theme is not always adhered to in 
the individual essays, aS specialists 
pursue their favorite subjects and 
tack on some comments on trans- 
ferability at the end. 

While there is much that is inter- 


esting and useful in the book, one 
leaves it disappointed. The problem 
is that the book is in large measure 
obsolete. In their dust jacket blurb, 
the publishers deny this. The anal- 
ysis of China’s fundamental orga- 
nization presented in the book, they 
say, “will not soon be outdated.” 
Wrong. Large parts of the book are 
obsolete because of the huge 
amount of information that has 
become available since 1976, 
changes in leadership temper and 
perspective, and the demystification 
and now-advanced decomposition 
tion of the so-called Chinese model. 
The problem is capsulized in 
some of the first words used by Ben- 
jamin Ward in his chapter on “The 
Chinese Approach to Economic 
Development”: “The key [Chinese] 
task for the next generation or so is 
not modernization but the stabiliza- 
tion of a humane agrarian regime.” 
It Crops up again in parts of Dwight 
Perkins’s analysis of “The Central 
Features of China’s Economic Devel- 
opment” (“borrowing from abroad 
in order to increase imports is 
regarded as a particularly danger- 
ous method of expanding trade”), 
and in Thomas Rawski’s sanguine 
account of China’s technological 
history since 1960, especially as 
regards the authority of professional 
managerial and _ technical staff 
within industrial units and the strong 
emphasis put on such things as cost 
and quality control. According to 
Rawski—but not according to the 
post-1976 Chinese analysis—these 
policies, instituted in 1961, were 
“maintained without major change 
to the present day.” (So what hap- 
pened to the Cultural Revolution?) 
The book finally appeared in 
1980. By this juncture, China’s 
world had changed very significant- 
ly. The immanence of this change, 
its historical foundations and direc- 
tion are not captured by the essays. 
What the book demonstrates, if in- 
deed demonstration is needed, is 
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that economic analysis remains 
art or, at best, a very “soft” sciend 

In the wrap-up chapter (“Is 
Model Transferable?”), editor Rob 
Dernberger and Francoise Le G 
try to contain the damage to t | 
book’s concept wrought by ti | 
The model in toto is not transferab 
but some of its myriad techniq \ 
“could be of great use to ott 
developing countries.” Their “iron 
conclusion: ; 


| 
| 
| 


Although China’s development ef 
perience over the past three de 
ades has been cited by many as 
successful model for other develof 
ing countries, the dramatic events] 
China since the death of Mao hav 
seen the Chinese leaders hold fort 
Western science, technology, a ; 
even economic principles a 
methods as a necessary solution t 
their development problem. 


The irony resides perhaps in the fa : 
that this statement was made bt 
conceptual model-builders who dic 
not have to live in the real-life model 
Some of the difficulties with an\ 
economic model are due to the di 
ference between how the model ig 
supposed to work (e.g., consultatior 
in the process of planning) and how 
it actually works (“commandism”), 
Beyond that, there was in the Maoist 
Chinese model an undoubted ap- 
peal to the utopian socialist streak in 
some people—particularly the intel- 
lectuals. The fact is, however, that 
the basic behavioral assumptions of 
the model are flawed. Most people 
will put up with asceticism (low living 
Standards) because they have no 
choice, but they will not go out on 
their own and look for poverty—not 
even most monks and nuns these 
days. If the fruits of labor are distrib- 
uted in the form of pats on the back. 
(moral incentives), there will not be 
much fruit. If they are distributed 
equally among all the fruit growers, | 
most will sit back, relax, and help 


selves from the common pot, 
extra effort is not worth their 
e. Learning by doing is fine, but 
a costly way of learning because 
en means learning by spoiling. 
nomic planners, factory mana- 
;, and nuclear scientists do not 
ly gain much by rubbing 
ulders with poor and _ lower- 
dle peasants and production- 
: workers. In fact, they all may 
up disliking each other more 
n before. Meantime, the experts 
their expertise, and the planned 
ynomy loses its planners. These 
»blems are not really addressed 
the book. 


iAT IS where the second of the 
ee volumes comes in. Building 
ina: Studies in Integrated Devel- 
ment is a collection of studies on 
variety of developmental topics by 
embers of the faculty of the 
inese University of Hong Kong. 
e thematic thread here is “inte- 
ated development,” which is 
sfined by editor John F. Jones as 
e coalescence of “economic 
‘ogress and social betterment.” 
Sobered by one’s experience with 
e first book, one approaches the 
scond with critical sensors greatly 
narpened. It proves to be a wise 
ourse, for the book adds very little 
) what is already known about both 
‘hinese economic progress and so- 
ial betterment. 
In his introduction, Jones warns 
e reader that there may be “from 
‘hapter to chapter different slants, 
iases, and even conclusions. But 
at, after all, is the nature of open 
snquiry.” This reviewer does not 
Hetect such variety. On the contrary, 
here is a certain slanted consisten- 
cy to the volume which one might 
describe as “armchair socialist.” 

To say this is not to impugn in any 
ay the obvious effort by all con- 
cerned to strive for scholarly objec- 


backward to swallow even the most 
incompatible things that come out of 
the mouths of Chinese official 
spokesmen. 
tions—regarding the rural commune 
system, for example—are drawn 
from guided visits to and briefings at 
a couple of communes. Much of the 
information is obsolete. The post- 
1977 system of production respon- 
sibility in the countryside, which 
represents a potentially significant 
systemic change (amounting in 
some places to de facto decollectivi- 
zation), is hardly mentioned. Some 
of the chapters read a little like the 
transcripts of travelers’ briefing 
notes that used to appear in the 
papers in the early 1970's and that 
went something like this: Traveler's 
question: “What is the crime rate in 
Shanghai?” Cadre’s answer: “The 
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come to grips with the issue of the 
trade-off between fairness and 
growth—which is a pity, because it is 
the central issue in integrated 
development. 


Broad generaliza- 


THE STORY behind the last book, 
The Development of Underdevelop- 
ment in China, seems to be the fol- 
lowing. In 1978, Victor Lippit, an 
associate professor at the University 
of California, Riverside, submitted an 
article to Modern China. |n his arti- 
cle, Lippit did three things. First, he 
gave a thumbnail sketch of Chinese 
economic history since 960. Sec- 
ond, he critically examined and re- 
jected the major theories that had 
been advanced in the past to ex- 
plain (each by itself alone) the devel- 
opment of underdevelopment in 
China—Ragnar Nurkse’s vicious Cir- 
cle of poverty, Paul Baran’s and K, 


crime rate in Shanghai is zero.” It is 
disappointing that students of China 
located right on China’s doorstep, 
with rich informational resources 
presumably at their command and 
Chinese culture in their bones, can- 


not produce something more pene- 


trating, novel, and insightful. 


There are also occasional state- 
ments that are questionable on fac- 


tual grounds. It is asserted, for ex- 
ample, that after 1970, the “well 


defined” agricultural policy “certain- 
ly helped to raise the income of the 
communes and, therefore, of the 
peasants.” This does not seem to be 
accurate. 

Marxism is a theory of both “fair- 
ness” of income distribution and 
growth through the intervention of 
the material productive forces. In 
Mao’s model, political conscious- 
ness, sharpened through mass 
mobilization, would lead to fairness, 
which would lead to growth. Now, 
growth through a calculated har- 
nessing of the productive forces 
(“objective economic laws”) comes 
first, and perhaps eventually it will 


Griffin's colonialism and 
alism, and Mark Elvin’s high-level 


imperi- 


equilibrium trap. As a review of 
these constructs, this part of Lippit’s 
article is useful for the general 
reader unacquainted with theories 
of underdevelopment that had been 
floating around academia for years. 
Third, Lippit advanced his own 
understanding of the development 
of underdevelopment in China: 


China became an underdeveloped 
country in the late imperial era 
because the interest of the gentry 
class was in preserving the status 
quo, because the economic and 
social changes associated with eco- 
nomic development would have 
undermined the social order that 
provided everything it wanted. And 
China remained an underdeveloped 
country in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century because the class 
structure and relations of production 
remained largely unchanged. . . . 
The development of underdevelop- 
ment in China, then should be 
understood in terms of the emer- 


generate fairness at a higher level of 
income. The book does not really 


ivity. In the interest of objectivity, 


however, one need not bend over gence of a constellation of domestic 
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forces inhibiting progress, into 
which a rapacious West intruded. 


The editors of Modern China ap- 
parently found this thesis sufficiently 
weighty to make it the basis of a 
symposium that included some of 
the people whose theories Lippit 
had criticized. The results were then 
published in July 1978 and, for 
reasons that are not altogether 
clear, later republished in book form 
(1980). 

One of the participants in the sym- 
posium comments thus: 


Possibly there are yet some stu- 
dents of modern China to whom it is 
a novel proposition that the interests 
of the mainstream of the gentry and 
the Confucian ideology which pro- 
tected them were inimical to 
modern economic development. It 
is difficult to believe, however, that 
the weight of that useful proposition 
is increased merely—and this is all 
that Lippit adds for his innocent 
readers—by the wisdom implicit in 
the words “class” and “relations of 
production.” Except for those in- 
credibly isolated from useful books, 
these sobriquets can hardly arouse 
now any sense of new discovery. 


This sets the tone for one of those 
testy academic storms in a teacup 
that, in the estimation of this 
reviewer, serves no useful purpose. 
Granted that Lippit’s thesis is slim, 
what point is there in building a sym- 


posium around it and then repub- 


lishing the whole thing as a book? 


MY CRITICAL appraisal of these 
three recent works dealing with the 
origins of China’s underdevelop- 
ment and the country’s socialist con- 
struction is not intended to belittle 
the effort that the authors involved 
have expended to arrive at an 
assessment of the record. As with 
earlier studies of state socialist 
economies (notably of the Soviet 
prototype), outside workers who 
labor in this field are greatly 
hampered by the Communists’ 
obsession with secrecy—the broad 
definition of paramilitary state 
economic secrets—and the Leninist 
view of statistics as weapons to be 
used in the cause of proletarian dic- 
tatorship. When faced with spotty, 
disjointed, and selective information 
about the economy, these workers, 
in the interest of scholarly objectiv- 
ity, tend to put the best construction 
on what is rationed out to them by 
the authorities. Their tools of anal- 
ysis are in themselves less than op- 
timal. They were designed to deal 
primarily with market-oriented sys- 
tems, and are imperfect even at 
that. Certainly, they are not fool- 
proof political lie-detectors. For 
these and other reasons, therefore, 
Students of state socialist economies 
need to marshal other sources of in- 
formation, including refugee testi- 
mony, and to make use of historical 
experience that is by now abundant. 
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Ultimately, such healthy skepticig 
and historical common sense pay 
in the accuracy of conclusions. 
After an interlude during whie 
the post-Mao leadership trace 
almost all of China’s developmentg 
ills to leftist illusions and the arre 
gance of the gang of four, officie 
diagnosis has become comparative 
ly more perceptive and less facile. | 
addition to policy errors, then 
loomed at all times, as is noy 
recognized, an awesome objectiv 
obstacle to development and socia 
betterment—namely, factor propor 
tions. The administrative commane 
system succeeded only very partial 
ly in dealing with this problem. Cur 
rent official analysis, however, stil 
has a dangerous propensity to re 
gard the pre-1958 systemic ar 
rangements as by and large correc 
and to endow them with positive 
qualities they did not, in fact, 
possess. This is to say that the cur- 
rent diagnostic pragmatism is rela- 
tive and in danger of being swept 
aside if the material aspirations it 
raises are not fulfilled within a 
reasonably brief time span. 
The fundamental challenge to 
China’s policymakers is to halt the 
slide toward a “lemon” socialism, in 
which the state subsidizes most of 
its sources of revenue, including in- 
dustry, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion. The remedies are at best elu- 
sive, at worst extremely painful and 
fraught with political perils. But they 


are not beyond reach. . 
‘ 
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ommunism and Philippine Reality 


Philip Dion 


ATO CONSTANTINO (with 

zia R. Constantino). A History of 
Philippines: From the Spanish 
onization to the Second World 
r. New York, NY, Monthly 
iew Press, 1975. 


ATO CONSTANTINO (with 
izia R. Constantino). The 
ilippines: The Continuing Past. 
ezon City, The Foundation for 
tionalist Studies, 1978. 


‘NEDICT J. KERKVLIET. The 
ik Rebellion: A Study of Peasant 
svolt in the Philippines. Berkeley, 
4, University of California Press, 
177. 


LF A CENTURY after its birth, the 
»ymmunist movement in the Philip- 

es still lacks a comprehensive 
ydy. The wonder is why, for its 
story contains all the elements of a 
th-century saga—including whole 
milies caught up in the ideological 
ruggie, intense squabbling among 
e movement's high priests, and a 
ycleus of major actors who have 
ved to see their own historic acts 
nalyzed, argued over, and re- 
cted. 

The material seems to be there, 
vailable for facile narration and 
onsideration in neat time frames. 
or instance, one section could run 
‘om the obscure founding of the 
communist Party of the Philippines 
Partido Komunista ng Pilipinas— 


PKP) in 1930 through the Depres- 
sion and World War Il, detailing 
especially the PKP’s formation of an 
effective anti-Japanese guerrilla 
force—the People’s Army to Fight 
the Japanese (Hukbo ng Bayan 
laban sa Hapon—or “Huks”’). 

A second part might relate how, 
following disbandment and sup- 
posed disarmament in 1945, the 
Huks resurfaced—this time as a 
response to extensive repression 
and abuse of peasants—and carried 
on full-scale guerrilla war in the 
heart of the Philippines into the early 
1950's. It would also tell how the 
rebellion was quelled and most of its 
leaders were jailed, leaving the PKP 
moribund until the late 1960's. 

Still another section could tell how 
a new generation in the 1960's, 
reacting to the economic injustices 
of the times, established the Com- 
munist Party of the Philippines 
(Marxist-Leninist), or CPP (M-L), 
and in 1969 created a new guerrilla 
force, the New People’s Army, with 
the objective of overthrowing the 
government. The CPP (M-L) saw its 
founding leaders captured just a few 
years later, while freed PKP leaders 
publicly espoused parliamentary ac- 
cession to power and actually Coop- 
erated with a right-wing martial-law 
government. 

But it would be a little more diffi- 
cult to find a clear theme for the 
final—most recent—period. Al- 
though the elements of the story still 
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seem to exist, they may not be of 
sufficient import to relate at any 
length. This raises a recurrent ques- 
tion about the entire history of com- 
munism in the Philippines: Does it 
really yield a story that has all that 
much relevance to the larger history 
of the society in which it is un- 
folding? Let us examine some re- 
cent works for what they may con- 
tribute to our understanding of this 
issue. 


AMONG the few general histories of 
the Philippines that discuss commu- 
nism in the island nation in its rele- 
vant historical framework are the 
two recent volumes by Renato Con- 
stantino reviewed here. Unfor- 
tunately, learning much from either 
of them is a daunting task. 
Constantino floats back and forth 
between a kind of loose leftist, na- 
tionalist polemic and relatively unen- 
cumbered exposition of historical 
high points. His History of the Philip- 
pines provides useful thumbnail 
sketches of (1) peasant grievances 
against landlords in the 1920's and 
1930’s and resulting peasant orga- 
nizations, leaders, and uprisings; 
and (2) early labor groups. Both are 
strands that contributed to the for- 
mation of the PKP. His general 
theme is that “labor unions and 
peasant movements finally evolved 
into radical political associations of 
workers and peasants” (p. 343). He 
observes that peasant-worker 
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“mass actions” of the 1930's 
brought about a “new level! of polit- 
ical consciousness and organiza- 
tion” (p. 372), and he closes the 
volume with a description of Central 
Luzon just before the beginning of 
the Pacific War, i.e., at a time when 
rallies, demonstrations, and some 
violence caused a dozen provinces 
to be placed under Constabulary 
control and “the projection... was 
for heightened conflict” (p. 382). 

The second Constantino volume, 
The Continuing Past, is a disappoint- 
ing collection of ideological one- 
liners. In regard to communism’s 
most important and most successful 
venture to date, the Huk rebellion, 
Constantino has only this to say: US 
“reoccupation of the Philippines” 
after World War II brought about 
economic problems manifested in 
part by “a political crisis caused by 
the upsurge of Huk strength which 
for a brief period seemed to threat- 
en the very existence of the govern- 
ment” (p. 322). According to Con- 
stantino, the US then “introduced 
new neocolonial devices of suppres- 
sion,” and the armed forces of the 
Philippines, “operating under a CIA- 
created and -assisted secretary of 
defense, instituted a counter-insur- 
gency program which crushed the 
Huks” (p. 322). 

Hardly more than a dozen other 
pages deal with the broader subject 
of communism. The Communist re- 
surgence in the late 1960’s after a 
long period of inactivity would seem 
to be of some interest to a historian 
writing in the late 1970’s, but Con- 
stantino chooses not to touch it. He 
instead merely concludes that “US 
imperialism has been and continues 
to be the central fact in the life of the 
Filipino people” (p. 320), 

Constantino does, however, let 
drop a significant point, one which 
he unfortunately does not bother to 
develop in his text to any extent. 
Talking about the pre-World War || 
years, he says: 


The more politicized among the 
leaders of the peasants and workers 
tried to... make the masses aware 
that American colonialism was a fun- 
damental factor in their poverty and 
oppression, but the anti-landlord 
thrust of peasant struggle remained 
primary. (History, p. 391) 


This primacy of domestic concerns 
in the peasants’ struggle was some- 
thing that Communist leaders either 
did not perceive, or if they did per- 
ceive it, did not adequately reflect as 
they continued to stress anti- 
imperialist themes, whether in the 
1930’s (when anticolonial, anti- 
imperialist, anti-American propa- 
ganda might have had some valid- 
ity), in the late 1940's, (when the 
Philippines was already a republic 
and anti-imperialist propaganda 
was clearly irrelevant to the peas- 
ants’ situation); or in the 1950’s, 
1960's, and 1970's. Thus, it is not 
difficult to discern at least one major 
reason why communism has not 
gathered a large following in the 
Philippines. In Constantino’s words, 
a “lack of knowledge of Philippine 
reality” helped blunt the efforts of 
those who “sought to organize dis- 
sent and channel its attention to the 
fundamental causes of Philippine 
social and economic problems” (p. 
295): 


EXISTENCE of this gap between the 
perceptions of the revolutionary 
leadership and Philippine reality is 
confirmed by Benedict J. Kerkvliet’s 
book on the Huk rebellion. The vol- 
ume—a lengthy and detailed effort 
to see “peasant revolt through the 
eyes . . . of those who rebelled” (p. 
xi)—relies largely on interviews with 
perhaps a hundred people from one 
village regarding events that took 
place 30-40 years before (although 
Kerkvliet did work through some 
1,200 captured documents appar- 
ently not used in previous research 
and took other steps to try to check 
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} 
the accuracy of his data).! While t | 
oral history approach has its prow 
lems with respect to selectivity | 
memory, this study argues pers : 
sively that the aims of Philippilg 
Communist leaders and of the peal 
ants who fought beside them durin 
the Huk rebellion after World War 
were quite different. 
It is worth quoting Kerkvliet 

length on this point: 


Oversimplified, the party wante 
revolution whereas peasants d 
not. The party after 1948 wanted 1 
overthrow the Philippine gover 
ment; peasants only wanted t. 

government to stop its repressio 

The party wanted to end the tena 

cy system, redistribute land, set u 
cooperative farms, nationalize i 

dustries and end American imperia 
ism... . Most peasants... wantec 
to reform the tenancy system, pait 
little attention to nationalist issues 
and saw little connection betwee 
their problems and American im 
perialism. (p. 265) 


But from this disparity Kerkvlie 
draws a strange conclusion. Com 
munist “leaders,” he says, “neve 
caused the unrest or the rebellion 
They only helped to shape it. Some- 
times leaders were not even in the 
lead. . . . the PKP did not inspire or 
control the . . . Hukbalahap or the 
Huk rebellion itself” (pp. 262, 264). 


SS 


‘ While Kerkvliet is one of the few foreign scholars to 
attempt this approach, the method has also been applied 
by Eduardo Lachica, a Filipino journalist. In fact, Lachica 
conducted interviews for his The Huks: Philippine Agrarian 
Society in Revolt (New York, NY, Praeger, 1971) in an 
adjacent Central Luzon province about a year earlier 
(1969) than Kerkvliet conducted most of his interviews. 

Lachica’s purposes were broader than Kerkvliet’s—to 
look at reasons for peasant unrest in the late 1960’s in a 
country seeking to modernize, as well as to understand the 
rebellion of two decades earlier—and the result is a more 
complete book. The conclusions are starkly opposite. 
Kerkvliet asks a “veteran of the peasant movement” why 
the Huk rebellion failed and is told: “No strike, no 
demonstration, no rebellion fails. Protest against injustice 
always succeeds” (p. 269). Lachica, by contrast, 
concludes: “Revolution failed in the Philippines; it probably 
was not even possible in the first place” (p. 249). 


is not difficult to accept the fact 
t the unrest that developed in 
ral Luzon in the 1940’s sprang 
social and economic condi- 
s which Communists had no part 
sreating. But the idea that thou- 
ds of peasants just sort of simul- 
eously turned to rebellion in 
46 with weapons that just hap- 
ed to be nearby—although it has 
certain familiar romantic ring 
sut it—stretches the imagination 
bit. After all, the Hukbo ng Bayan 
an sa Hapon was formed and 
ed in March 1942 by the PKP, 
id when the movement was re- 
Med to action in June 1946 and 
amed Hukbong Mapagpalaya ng 
vyan, or People’s Liberation Army, 
as again the work of the PKP. In 
th periods, the Huks were led by 
> same commander-in-chief and 
2 same vice commander-in-chief, 
th of whom, as Kerkvliet himself 
tes, “were in the party’s central 
mittee—practically at the top of 
party’s hierarchy” (p. 184).? 
ynsequently, it seems idle to sug- 
est, as Kerkvliet does on p. 264, 
at the party decided “not to sup- 
rt the rebellion from 1946 to 
948”—a period when the number 
‘Huks increased from presumably 
ero to something between 3,000 
d 10,000. Indeed, by all ac- 
sunts, including Kerkvliet’s, the 
panization, which had been for- 
ally disbanded in September 
945, was resurrected formally in 
ne 1946 by 20 men, all of them 
Yuk veterans, of whom “at least... 
were already underground and 
eading armed groups by this time” 
ip. 169). 
To be sure, there were extensive, 
erhaps perennial, disputes within 
e PKP about the direction of pol- 
—hardly an uncommon phenom- 


2 Commander-in-chief Luis Taruc was chairman of the 
Department of the PKP at the time of the creation 
the People’s Anti-Japanese Army in 1942. According to 
duardo Lachica (op. cit., p. 107), Taruc even then 
ed to call the group the People’s Liberation Army. 
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enon in any political group. But 
Kerkvliet makes too much of this 
when he asserts that the party 
decided “not to join or support the 
rebellion from 1946 to 1948.” Care- 
ful examination of his text reveals 
that the core of the argument was 
over which should take priority, 
“armed struggle” or “parliamentary 
struggle,” not over whether or not 
“armed struggle” should be allowed 
at all. 

In fairness, Kerkvliet’s study is not 
primarily about the role of commu- 
nism in the Huk rebellion. Its initial 
focus, and one of the central ques- 
tions he sets out to answer is: What 
causes peasant discontent, protest 
unrest, rebellion? His thesis is that 
the rebellion had roots reaching as 
far back as the early 1930's. It is not 
necessary to accept all of his conclu- 
sions to appreciate the value of the 
human element he features and the 
tables he provides detailing in- 
cidents of unrest in the 1930’s and 
the numerous organizations that 
took up the peasants’ cause. Kerk- 
viiet concludes that traditional 
landlord-peasant (patron-client) ties 
broke down in the 1930's and im- 
mediately following World War ll. 
Moderate demands by the peasants 
for restoration of those ties were re- 
jected, and there soon followed 
repression by the government and 
“the elite.” The peasants of the 
Philippines, Kerkvliet sums up, felt 
that, simply on the basis of “local 
customs” and “decent human be- 
havior” (that is, morality), their 
rebellion was justified. 


TURNING to the post-1954 history 
of communism in the Philippines, 
we find a lamentable dearth of com- 
prehensive treatment. This is only 
partially offset by the highly compe- 
tent passages on the Philippines in 
Justus M. van der Kroef’s larger 
study Communism in Southeast 
Asia.3 The author lightly threads his 
way from Marxist-oriented groups 
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dating from the turn of the century 
forward through the decades until 
the mid-1970’s (for the latest period 
he also enumerates other opposition 
groups).* In the process, van der 


Kroef clearly and succinctly differen- 


tiates the respective programs and 
declared tactics of the two Com- 


munist parties in the Philippines. 


The PKP, which has praised the 


Marcos government's basic land 
reform program (p. 138) and still 


talks about heightening “the prole- 
tarian class consciousness of the 


rural working masses” (p. 150), 
ultimately seeks legalization. The 
CPP (M-L) concentrates on guerrilla 
war, “armed struggle,” and “revolu- 
tionary politics.” It seeks to forge a 
“united front” of “workers and 
peasants,” “petty bourgeoisie,” and 
“national bourgeoisie” which it aims 
to lead in a “revolutionary struggle” 
against the “US-Marcos dictator- 
ship” (p. 136). Organizationally, the 
CPP (M-L) is distinctive for its com- 
bination of “democratic centralism” 
and “territorial organization” (p. 
185), which allows for nine self- 
governing regional party organiza- 
tions throughout the archipelago. 
Van der Kroef also delineates the 
respective positions of the two par- 
ties vis-a-vis Moscow and Beijing. 
Although, the PKP rejects a pro- 
Moscow label, it supports the “So- 
viet point of view” because the 
USSR takes a “progressive and prin- 
cipled position” while Beijing 's 
“chauvinistic and pro-imperialist” in 
its views (p. 217). The CPP (M-L) Is 
sometimes called the CPP (Mao 
Zedong Thought) and considers 
Moscow revisionist (p. 88). Both 
Moscow and Beijing have diplo- 


3 Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1980 

4 On the current political setting, see also the excellent 
study by Larry A. Niksch and Marjone Niehaus, The 
Internal Situation in the Philippines: Current Trends and 
Future Prospects, Washington, DC, Congressional 
Research Service, Jan. 20, 1981; also Carl H. Lande, 
“Philippine Prospects After Martial Law,” Foreign Affairs 
(New York, NY), Summer 1981, pp. 1147-68 
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matic relations with Manila now and 
appear to be keeping their distance 
from the Filipino Communist parties. 

But van der Kroef’s book is only as 
good as what it claims to be, i.e., 
an introduction to Communist move- 
ments. Thus, its coverage of the 
Philippines, as of other countries, 
lacks documents, biographical 
material, and deep analysis of the 
national social and economic envi- 
ronment in which the Communist 
movement operates. 


SO THE SIGNIFICANCE of the Com- 
munist movement in the Philippines 
today remains murky. Recent press 
reports are contradictory, recording 
both gains for the revolutionaries 
and disarray in the movement.5 To 
keep in perspective such reports, 
printed in the Asian and American 
press, it is useful to bear in mind 
that observers a decade and a half 
ago were saying: 


“An ideological storm is fast ap- 
proaching the Philippines, ” [a] lead- 
ing news weekly warned [recently], 


noting that the entrenched power of 
the landlords and the restiveness of 


Central Luzon tenant farmers were 
continuing to feed the Huks with 
new recruits. The Huks, moreover, 
appear to have gained new self- 
confidence. When government 
forces raided a Huk Stronghold... 
last August, they captured docu- 
ments indicative of plans to train a 
“regular” Huk army of over 20,000 
men, with a fully organized com- 
mand structure.® 


If those words had been printed last 
SS 


5 See, for example, “The drift to the Left,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), Aug. 21, 1981, 
Pp. 17-24; “Time to Get Tough,” Asiaweek (Hong Kong), 
Sept. 11, 1981, Pp. 26-37; The Washington Post, Nov, 22 
and 23, 1981, 

® Justus M. van der Kroef, “Communist Fronts in the 
Philippines,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1967, p, 75, citing Edward R. Kiunisada, “The 
Approaching Storm,” Philippines Free Press, 
Oct. 22, 1966, p. 72. 


week, with “New People’s Army” 
substituted for ‘“Huks,” a certain 
amount of alarm would indeed seem 
in order. But what, in fact, is the cur- 
rent situation? 


Late last summer, President Mar- 


cos said that “small bands and 
groups of subversives, although in- 


consequential in the general assess- 
ment of national peace and order 
... are irritations that should be im- 


mediately attended to,” while his 
defense minister declared that the 
NPA is stronger now than it was in 
1972.’ The former commander-in- 
chief of the NPA, who has been in a 
government jail since 1976 and is 
not even sure who the current lead- 
ers of the CPP (M-L) and NPA are, 
maintains that during the eight years 
since the impositon of martial law (in 
September 1972), the NPA has in- 
creased “at least five-fold in armed 
strength” and “expanded from 
Cagayan in the north to Mindanao in 
the south’®&—virtually the entire 
length of the Philippine Islands. 
There have been reports of “in- 
cidents” in more than half of the 
country’s 72 provinces.2 While this 
activity may mean_ that guerrilla 
operations are widespread, statis- 
tics indicate that operations are 
sporadic. There may be 5,000 guer- 
rillas, or only 3,000, or as many as 
7,000.1° Even if there were 20,000, 


rn 


” Asiaweek, Sept. ELIS WOpas7.36: 

Plbidy ip. 27, 

° “Incidents” may vary from a two-hour battle in which 
32 NPA members were killed and 20 rifles, plus dynamite, 
hand grenades, and ammunition, were captured, to a 
March 1979 raid by 100 NPA guerrillas on the rural town 
of Silvino Lobos in northern Samar, during which the 
mayor was held “hostage for several hours.” See Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and 
Pacific (Washington, DC), May 12, 1981, p. P/2; and Far 
Eastern Economic Review, Mar. 27, 1981, p. 32. 

1° The low figure of 3,600 is an estimate by Philippines 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, cited by Sheila 
Ocampo in Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 21, 1981, 
Pp. 22. Ocampo noted that US Embassy “officers tend to 
give a reduced estimate.” Elsewhere, Enrile has spoken of 
3-5,000 “warm bodies.” See Asiaweek, Sept. 11, 1981, 
Pp. 30. A range of 5-7,000 is given by Rodney Tasker in 
Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 21, 1981, p. 18. The 
figure of 5,000 is closest to intelligence estimates. 
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| 
as NPA propaganda claimed inl] 
mid-1970’s, the guerrillas havel 
“rear” or base, they are least # 
tive—or inactive—in the largest q | 
centrations of population, and nj 
Filipinos are not affected by their 
tions. In sum, isolated statistics| 
even series of statistics—that is, | 
numbers not presented in the ow 
all Philippines context—cannot f 
accepted as representing anythi} 
more than a fraction of the total r 
ture, and conclusions drawn fr 
them cannot be accepted as ai 
thing but proximate, at best. 


i 
THIS LEAVES unanswered our orif 
nal question concerning the sig i 
cance of communism in the larg 
history of Philippine society. It is th | 
observer’s hypothesis that Wor 
War II created a unique conflueng 
of conditions and circumstances } 
the Philippines (although not j 
there) that allowed communism | 
brief, very temporary spasm of su 
cess that will not occur again. T 
hypothesis rests on a number of hi 
torical observations which deserv 
further serious inquiry. 

The first of these is that in the lat 
1940’s and early 1950's, the Huk 
and PKP were the only organize 
groups opposing the governme 
and that they enjoyed a rough parit 
in arms and numbers with gover 
ment ground forces and had the 
benefit of extensive wartime experi 
ence against the Japanese. Thesée 
unique circumstances no longe 
pertain. 

For one, government forces are 
today superior to the NPA in num 
bers, organization, mobility, arms 
equipment, and intelligence, and 
have had extensive counterinsur 
gency experience. While guerrilla 
forces can always carry out individ- 
ual acts of insurgency, they require 
sophisticated weaponry and a stable 
territorial base to launch a full-scale 
revolution, and an endless number 
of other favorable conditions, quite 


lit from material, to effect an ac- 
lakeover. 
yreover, it is not the NPA, but 
oro National Liberation Front 
, with as many as 15,000 to 
00 members, that today consti- 
3 the most serious military prob- 
‘in the Philippines. The MNLF, 
ly backed and surely support- 
ind equipped by at least one out- 
» power,!? consists of persons 
, are fighting, as did their fathers 
grandfathers before them, on 
ground for home ground. 
fe there have been occasional 
smpts to show that there has 
in significant cooperation be- 
=n the MNLF and the NPA on 
adanao,!? there is nothing ap- 
aching a link-up of NPA regulars 
{ the far more numerous MNLF 
Joes. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
at advantage the MNLF would 
from making anything more 
n specific one-time cooperative 
rgency efforts with the NPA, 
taking anything other than a 
minant role in any kind of relation- 
p, or from subjugating itself and 
‘much larger following to an ideol- 
'y antithetical to its own propelling 
lim beliefs. 
hether or not the MNLF was 
rmed because of the larger social 
d economic problems of the Phil- 
ipines—and an argument of link- 
° can be made along those lines— 
ould be hard to demonstrate that 
e growth of the movement 
roughout the 1970's was because 
e MNLF purported to gain power 
order to solve those national prob- 


: 


1 For instance, Landé writes that, in their “resort to 
." the Muslims were “assisted by Libya with weapons 
ggied in through the North Bornean states of 
” Loc. cit., p. 1154. See also van der Kroef, 
in Southeast Asia, p. 93. 
42 The latest was made by Benjamin de Vera, head of 
NPA's “Mindanao Commission,” when he was 
ed in May 1981. Defense Minister Enrile says he has 
Cl of an NPA attempt to link up with the MNLF, but 
es MNLF leaders are “not receptive to the idea.” 
Sept. 11, 1981, p. 36. See also Niksch and 
S, op. cit., p. 98, and van der Kroef, Communism in 
st Asia, p. 94. 


lems. Its objective in a bloody war 
that has seen some 15,000 die dur- 
ing the past 10 years has been not 
to overthrow the national govern- 
ment, but to gain autonomy from it 
for 2 million Filipino Muslims. 


tunes of Philippine communism is 
the state of the society. The nation 
now numbers more than 48 million 
people.!3 All arable land is under 
cultivation, so no more economically 
viable land will become available. 
Yet there are too many people on 
the land, and many are underem- 
ployed or unemployed. The major 
problem is no longer how to distrib- 
ute the land among them, but how 
to get them off the land into produc- 
tive nonagricultural jobs. Such jobs, 
however, are not available, and 
there will be a need for more than 
half a million new jobs a year for the 
rest of the decade.!4 Meanwhile, the 
rural-urban distribution of the 
population has shifted markedly, 
and urbanization has greatly in- 
creased.!5 Less than half of the 
labor force is now employed in agri- 
culture. The number of people 
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Of greater importance to the for- 


employed in services has tripled; in 
industry, doubled. One-third of 
those 18-24 years of age attend in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Govern- 
ment administration has been cen- 
tralized and strengthened. 


TY 


13 The May 1, 1980, figure was 47.9 million, as reported 
in the Preliminary Report: 1980 Census of Population, 
Manila, National Economic and Development Authority, 
National Census and Statistics Office, n.d 

14 There are about 600,000 new entrants to the labor 
force every year. See the World Bank's Report fo the 
Executive Director on a Proposed Structural Adjustment 
Loan, August 1980, unpublished. 

18 According to 1981 World Bank working figures, 3% 
percent of the population now lives in urban areas 

16 For population estimates, see 1975 integrated Census 
of the Population and Its Economic Activities, Vol. 2, 
National Summary, Phase 1, Manila, National Economic 
and Development Authority, National Census and Statistics 
Office, pp. 1-6; 1979 Philippines Statistica’ Yearbook, 
Manila, National Economic and Development Authority, 
pp. 24-33; and World Population 1979: Recent 
Demographic Estimates for the Countries and Regions of 
the World, Washington, OC, Bureau of the Census, US 

Department of Commerce, 1980, pp. 240-42 
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In the presidential election of 


1946, about 15.5 percent of the 
Philippines’ approximately 18 mil- 
lion people were registered to vote, 
and nearly 90 percent of them did 
so. In the 1969 presidential elec- 
tion, nearly 30 percent of the coun- 
try’s doubled population (36.5 mil- 
lion people) were registered to vote, 
and almost 80 percent did so. In 
only one of the seven presidential 
elections held in those 24 years did 
the voter turnout rate drop below 75 
percent (in 1949); and in only one 
biennial local election did it fall 
below 79 percent.!” Through partici- 
pation in the balloting process, to- 
day’s Filipinos—87 percent of them 
literate and most not old enough to 
have experienced the years of the 
Commonwealth under US tutelage, 
or the trauma of World War Il and 
the Huk rebellion—have reached a 
certain level of political maturity. All 
indications are that, given the op- 
portunity, they would choose a rep- 
resentative party system of govern- 
ment; there are no indications that 
they would join or support a violent 
movement to achieve such a gov- 
ernment. 


These are just a few of the numer- 


ous considerations that differentiate 
the Philippines of the 1980's from 
the same country in the early post- 
World War || period. Do they consti- 
tute a unique set of circumstances 


ripe for revolutionary exploitation? 
Or do they say in effect that the real 
revolutions—including political— 


ee 


\? For voting trends, see Onofre D. Corpuz, The 
Philippines, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1965, 
pp. 117-33; Paul H. Clyde and Burton F. Beers, The Far 
East: A History of the Western impact and the Eastern 
Response, 1830-1970, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice- 
Hall, 1971; Republic of the Philippines, Commission on 
Elections, Canvass of Votes Cast in Philippine Elections 
1946-1963 for President and Vice President and 
Senators; and Hirotuni Ando, Elections in the Philippines 
Mass-Elite interaction Through the Electoral Process, 
1946-1969, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1971, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mi Ando’s voter tales 
are the most comprehensive and precise. ris analysis S 
complex, and his conclusions are much different from the 
one given nere 
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have already taken place? It is un- 
likely that the answer will be provid- 
ed by the Communist parties of the 
Philippines. Except during one brief 
period in its 5l-year existence, 
Philippine communism has never 


accurately analyzed or significantly 
affected the events taking place 
around it. Although its own high 
priests may disagree, it may never 
have amounted to anything but a 
minor element in a much more im- 
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portant story—perhaps the | 
saga—the story of a society atte 
ing to adjust to and make accom 

dation with the revolutionary soc 


economic, and political change: 
the 20th century. 
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1LISH TURMOILS have tended to 
vert attention from the economic 
ficulties faced by other East Euro- 
an regimes. Romania, usually 
~wed as a maverick in the Soviet 
xc, has also not escaped such dif- 
ulties. In fact, its economic situa- 
nm might be as severe as Poland's. 
oductivity growth rates in Roma- 
a have been declining, and it has 
countered repeated agricultural 
lures at a time when farm prod- 
ts have taken on importance 
; export commodities. Its hard- 
irrency debt is staggering. 

In spite of the economic diffi- 
ilties, however, the Romanian 


regime continues to be perceived as 
successful in asserting its distinc- 
tiveness in both domestic and for- 
eign policy. That is to Say, 
Romania—which describes itself as 
a “developing” socialist state in con- 
tradistinction to the other “devel- 
oped” East European members of 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA)—continues to 
follow its own economic devel- 
opment plans. In its foreign policy, 
Romania continues to enjoy greater 
scope of action and to hold positions 
at variance with those of the other 
members of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization. 

The four books under review 
analyze Romanian internal political 
and economic developments, as 
well as the policies, domestic and 
foreign, pursued by the Romanian 
regime under the leadership of 
Nicolae Ceausescu. In Democratic 
Centralism in Romania, Daniel N. 
Nelson attempts to “explore the 
relationship between socio- 
economic and political changes in 
the Romanian case” (p. xii). He 
employs a comparative, subnational 
focus and tries to apply “fairly com- 
mon” assumptions about “develop- 
ing/modernizing” politics in the non- 
Communist world to a Communist 
state. He conducted field research 
in four Romanian counties (Brasov, 
Cluj, lasi, and Timis), where he inter- 
viewed deputies to the people's 
councils. He then applied standard 
sampling techniques to analyze the 
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responses to his orally administered 
questionnaire. 

Though this may appear to be a 
worthwhile exercise initially, the 
work is plagued by several prob- 
lems. It is not only a question of 
whether one really needs tortuous 
statistical analysis to demonstrate 
propositions that can be proved in 
other ways, but also whether this 
type of methodology is applicable to 
such studies at all. The difficulty in 
getting data, the extremely small 
sample, the lack of opportunity to 
conduct repeated sampling as a 
check—all should act as a warning. 
Nelson is not unaware of these 
methodological pitfalls, but .he 
bravely plows on. His choice of the 
four Romanian counties is some- 
what curious, since they do not ade- 
quately represent the diversity of 
Romania, despite the differences 
that Nelson found among them. The 
conclusions arising from his re- 
search—that there is diversity in 
local politics and that development/ 
modernization may yield some an- 
tithetical results—are hardly novel. 
More far-reaching conclusions are 
scarcely justified by his data. Since 
his sample was so small, Nelson ad- 
mits that he was reluctant to dis- 
count an interview unless “all in- 
dicators were that the session has 
produced responses without sub- 
stance” (p. 161). 

Nelson’s book shows the limita- 
tions of applying various develop- 
ment models anchored in the expe- 
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rience of Western and Third World 
countries to a Communist state. Un- 
fortunately, Nelson compounds the 
inherent difficulties of the task he 
has set for himself by relying in 
some instances on outdated statis- 
tics when more current information 
was readily available. } 

Nelson himself appears some- 
what uneasy in evaluating the 
results of his research. On finding 
that deputies in lasi county were 
more willing than deputies in the 
other three to voice their opinions on 
local politics, he writes: 


From such tendencies we can ten- 
tatively infer that actors in local 
politics from the locale with lowest 
socio-economic levels, but which is 
changing most rapidly, have back- 
grounds and opinions that adhere 
less to the Party than deputies from 
areas where change is slower but 
socio-economic levels are higher. 
(pp. 146-47) 


Nelson concludes: 


Ceausescu now realizes that prin- 
cipally as a result of efforts to devel- 
op/modernize, subnational political 
life is involved in a transitional stage, 
where “the interaction between... 
ideological goals and the require- 
ments of the social system... will 
generate a process that in time 
modifies both the ideology and the 
reality” of socio-economic life that 
the Party initially set out to change. 
(p. 149) 


Robert King’s book is a much- 
needed work on the development of 
the Romanian Communist Party 
(PCR). A meticulously researched 
Study, it traces the rise of the PCR 
from a small underground group of 
true believers in the interwar period 
to a ruling party exercising tight con- 


——————— 


" For example, this 1980 book cites the 1972 World 
Bank Atlas for the Romanian gross national product. 


trol over Romania since World War 
ll. The Romanian party, King shows, 
acquired power through the Soviet 
army. Party membership rose from 
around 1,000 in August 1944 to 
1,060,000 by 1948 (p. 64). By con- 
trast, peak membership in the inter- 
war period was 5,000, in 1936. 

King carefully traces the faction- 
alism in the party and its unpopulari- 
ty in interwar Romania. He finds that 
a major reason for its lack of appeal 
was its willingness to follow the 
Soviet policy line in general and a 
non-nationalist policy in particular. 

Infighting continued in the Roma- 
nian party after it came to power. 
The two major contending factions 
were the “native” group repre- 
sented by Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej 
and, after his death in 1965, by 
Nicolae Ceausescu, and the “inter- 
nationalist” group which returned 
from the Soviet Union with the Red 
Army, whose main leaders were Ana 
Pauker and Vasile Luca. By the 
early 1950's, the native group had 
prevailed over the Pauker-Luca 
faction. 

The. postwar Romanian party 
made efforts to gain acceptance 
and legitimacy in the country. 
Although industrialization became a 
key priority of the leadership as well 
as the chief initial means through 
which the party sought justification 
for its right to rule, the memories of 
interwar unpopularity had a signifi- 
cant impact on the postwar Commu- 
nist leadership, particularly the 
native group. They realized that one 
of the best ways to increase the par- 
ty’s popularity and thereby enhance 
its legitimacy was to identify it with 
Romanian national traditions and 
with nationalistic foreign policy 
goals. 

After 1962, according to King, 
Romania commenced an autono- 
mous foreign policy (p. 57). King is 
aware of the problems that the PCR 
has created for itself in acquiring 
what he calls a distinctive Romanian 
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coloration, especially in its dealing 
with Romania’s large national ming 
ities. Nevertheless, he conclud@ 
“through longevity, the eliminati 
of viable alternatives and _ politic 
and economic success the PCR hj 
achieved a fair degree of accel 
ance, legitimacy and authority” (§ 
149). Whether this will continue J 
hold true in the 1980’s will depen 
on a number of factors, amom 
which the state of the Romania 
economy might well be decisive. 
Prediction is more of an art than 
science, as Bertrand de Jouven 
has noted.? Nevertheless, in Rom 
nia in the 1980s, editor Dani 
Nelson and several other contrib 
tors have tried to assess Romania 
past developments and to projec 
on this basis developments in th 
decade. The volume includes an e 
cellent paper on Romania’s ecc 
nomic development and prospect 
by Marvin R. Jackson, who detail 
the problems encountered in eval 
ating official Romanian data on tha 
country’s economic performance 
These stem both from poor statisti 
cal methodology and from a Roma 
nian penchant for “truth-bending 
(p. 261). Walter M. Bacon provides 
a very good assessment of the role 
of Romanian military policies withi 
the broader political context. Ma 
Ellen Fischer supplies valuable in 
Sight into the Ceausescu cult. Some 
of the other contributions, however, 
seemed less adequate to this re- 
viewer. The section on Romanian 
foreign policy, by Ronald H. Linden, 
provides but a superficial overview 
showing little insight into the 
nuances of Romanian policies, de- 
spite a plethora of footnotes and 
social-science jargon. Nelson, in his 
contribution to the volume, con- 
tends that Romania “has been the 
only Warsaw Pact member to devi- 
ate consistently from Soviet foreign 


? Bertrand de Jouvenel, The Art of Conjecture, New 
York, NY, Basic Books, 1967. 


norms, and it remains the 
Eastern European country to 
d oil imports from the Soviet 
on” (p. v). Even a cursory over- 
of Romanian foreign policy or a 
ding of the articles in the volume 
would reveal that Romanian 
ation has not been consistent. 
pover, a variety of sources have 
orted that Bucharest has been 
Dorting oil from the USSR since 
703 
Jionisie Ghermani of the South- 
t Institute in Munich has written 
ailed study of the politics of na- 
al sovereignty in an attempt to 
plain Romanian foreign relations. 
- uses Romanian sources exten- 
ly and provides a salient chapter 
the theoretical foundations of 
manian foreign policies. He dis- 
sses Romania’s foreign relations 
th the Soviet Union, with other 
ediate neighbors, and with 
ina. His analysis of the difficulties 
th the Soviet Union and Hungary 
Bessarabia, Bukovina, and 
ansylvania provides many very 
sIpful insights. However, the two 
iapters on Romania's participation 
‘the Council for Mutual Economic 
ssistance and in the Warsaw Pact 
ck the depth that the complexity of 
e subject requires. The work on 
scasion suffers from a definite anti- 
oviet tilt; as a result, the analysis at 
mes verges on the polemical. 
These four works collectively give 
seful analyses of the domestic and 
sreign policies of Romania. How- 
yer, the rapid changes—particular- 
in the economic sphere—which 
gat country is experiencing now 
aight also bring about changes in 
nese policies. This would in turn 
ecessitate some major reapprais- 
is on the part of analysts of Roma- 
jan developments. 


———_—_—_—_——— 


3 Reuter and UPI, Nov. 1979, as cited in Radio Free 
wrope Research, Romanian Situation Report (Munich), 
an. 29, 1980; Radio Moscow, June 5, 1980, in ibic., 
act. 10, 1980 


Western rates, it comes to only 6.1 


the quality of development. 
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PRESIDENT CEAUSESCU has often 
repeated his goal, first enunciated in 
the late 1960's, of building a “multi- 
laterally developed society” in 
Romania. 
was given a vital role in this multi- 
lateral development. Indeed, statis- 
tics did indicate a very impressive 
economic growth rate, with Roma- 
nian industry outperforming that of 
other East European states in the 
1970's. The growth of net material 
product also showed a performance 
superior to that of other East Euro- 
pean states. It is undeniable that 
substantial 
achieved, particularly in heavy in- 
dustry. On closer examination, how- 
ever, the record is not uniformly 
impressive. To begin with, when the 


Rapid industrialization 


growth has been 


11.3 percent reported annual 


growth of net material product in the 


period 1970-75 is translated into 


percent.* More important than the 
actual rate of growth, however, is 


It is in this area that the shortcom- 
ings of Romanian economic devel- 
opment have become apparent. In- 
dustrial growth has been largely 
extensive instead of intensive, 
fueled by an infusion of labor from 
rural areas. Despite massive invest- 
ment, labor productivity growth 
rates have often been lower than 
those in other East European 
states.2 Furthermore, industrial 
development has been significantly 
skewed toward the standard 
Marxist-Leninist model of heavy in- 
dustrial development, to the detri- 
ment of light and consumer good 
industries. Other flaws range from 
too many prestige projects, innu- 
merable bottlenecks, and under- 
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* Paul Marer, “Economic Performance, Strategy and 
Prospects in Eastern Europe,” in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, East European Economies Post 
Helsinki, Washington, DC, Aug. 2, 1977, pp 523-66 

* Yu. Kormnov, “Scientific-Technological Progress and 
integration of CMEA Member Countries in Mactune 
Building.” Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 5, 1977 
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utilization of labor, to the failure to 
absorb Western technology effec- 
tively. The sight of huge oil refineries 
standing idle is perhaps the most 
telling evidence. 


In the late 1970's, overall eco- 


nomic growth began to deteriorate 
badly in Romania and other CMEA 
states. The German 
Economic Research in West Berlin 
estimated that the combined growth 
rate for the six 
members of CMEA declined sharply 
in 1980, to 1.1 percent, with only 
East Germany managing to increase 
its rate over that of 1979. Romania 
sustained one of the steepest de- 
creases. 


Institute of 


East European 


Wharton Econometric 
Forecasting Associates of Washing- 


ton, DC, concluded that Romania's 
overall economic performance in 


1980 was its second worst since 


World War II.” In 1981, growth was 


at a postwar low: national income in- 
creased by only 2 percent, instead 
of the planned 7 percent.® Degener- 
ation in the performance of Roma- 
nian industry was accompanied by 
disastrous failures in agriculture. 
The 1981 Romanian grain harvest of 
slightly more than 20 million metric 
tons fell well short of the target of 
23.7 million.? In fact, farm output 
dropped below 1979 levels in both 
1981 and 1980.!° Underutilization 
of machinery, a lack of spare parts, 
and transport bottlenecks all con- 
tributed to severe losses during 
harvesting. Romania, which in any 
case has the lowest standard of liv- 
ing among the European members 
of CMEA, was hit by shortages of 
eggs, meat, potatoes, and sugar in 
1980. In 1981 these shortages 
became exacerbated. Long lines 
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€ As reported in Financial Times (London), June 19, 
1981 

? As reported in The Globe and Mail (Toronto), July 8, 
1981 

® The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Feb. 10, 
1982 

* Financial Times, Dec. 4, 1961 

© Toronto Star, Feb. 24, 1962 
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formed outside shops, as in Poland. 
The government had to introduce 
rationing of such staples as bread, 
sugar, and cooking oil, and to pro- 
mulgate antihoarding regulations. In 
mid-February 1982, the Romanian 
government also ordered price in- 
creases averaging 35 percent on 
basic food products. 

Nevertheless, the Romanian long- 
range plan, adopted at the 11th 
Congress of the Romanian Commu- 
nist Party in 1974, to become a 
“developed” socialist state by 
1990,!2 has not been revised. As 
Marvin R. Jackson points out, at the 
12th Congress of the PCR in 1979 
the Romanian leadership reiterated 
this goal and projected a rise in per 
capita national product from 
US$1,900 to US$3,000-$3,500 by 
the year 1990 (Romania in the 
1980s, p. 255). 

Despite the retention of these 
goals, the increasing difficulties of 
the economy in the latter part of the 
1970's forced some reexamination 
of the highly centralized planning 
mechanism. Yet, the Ceausescu re- 
gime seems wary about introducing 
substantive reforms. The reforms 
that have been instituted resemble 
more closely those introduced in the 
Soviet Union and East Germany in 
the 1960’s than the significant 
decentralization measures of. the 
New Economic Mechanism in Hun- 
gary. Bucharest’s new economic 
mechanism, introduced in 1978, is 
to provide for some decentralization 
and a shift of emphasis toward 
worker self-management, _ profit- 
sharing, and the use of “net profit” 
instead of gross output as an indi- 
cator of performance.!3 But these 
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l Ibid 

‘2 Diretivele congresului al XI-lea al Partidului Comunist 
Roman cu privere la planul cincinal 1976-1980 si linilile 
directorate ale dezvolutarii economico-sociale a Romaniei 
pentru perioda 1981-1990 (Directives of the 11th 
Romanian Communist Party Congress Regarding the Five- 
Year Plan for 1976-1980 and the Guidelines for the Socio- 
economic Development of Romania for the Period 
1981-1990), Bucharest, 1974. 


measures, limited as they are when 
compared to those in Hungary, have 
been only partly implemented. 
Ceausescu has always preferred 
fine tuning to substantive change. 
He has usually resorted to a rotation 
of ministers and party leaders, or to 
their dismissal. In 1981, several offi- 
cials, including the finance minister, 
the planning chief, and the agricul- 
ture minister, were dismissed. 

The poor performance in agricul- 
ture highlights the need for struc- 
tural corrections in this sector. It has 
been acknowledged by Romanian 
officials that foul-ups at all levels of 
agricultural administration were 
more responsible for shortfalls than 
the bad weather.!4 Even Ceausescu 
himself admitted in February 1981 
that agriculture had been neglected 
in favor of industrial develooment.!°® 
He announced that more invest- 
ment would be allocated to agricul- 
ture in the next five-year plan. 
Nevertheless, given the structural 
problems of the Romanian economy 
as a whole and the usual party and 
bureaucratic resistance to change, 
the prospects are slight that addi- 
tional investment in Romanian agri- 
culture would yield any better 
results than such investments have 
yielded in the Soviet Union. 


ROMANIA’S GROWING internal eco- 
nomic problems have been wors- 
ened by external developments. 
Since the early 1960’s, Romania 
has been extremely careful to diver- 
Sify its trade partners in order to 
shield itself as much as possible 
from the pressures that could result 
from economic dependence. The 
availability of domestic energy 
resources made this possible in the 
1960's. In the 1970's, however, 


‘3 Walter M. Bacon Jr., “Romania: Neo-Stalinism in 
Search of Legitimacy,” Current History (Philadelphia, PA), 
April 1981, p. 170. 

‘4 Agerpress release reported in Financial Times, Dec. 4, 
1981. 

‘8 The Globe and Mail, Nov. 2, 1981. 
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Romania’s domestic energy prod 
tion began to fall, and the coun 
became a net importer of crude « 
Most of the oil imports used to co 
on a barter basis from Iran and Iré 
At present, the Iraqi-lranian confl 
has largely dried up this source 
oil. Romania had to purchase ad 
tional oil on the spot market for ha 
currency. Although Bucharest h 
been very careful not to have to re 
on the Soviet Union for oil, in 197¢ 
turned to the Soviet Union for so 
supplies. In that year, Romania p 
chased 400,000 tons of oil; in 198 
1.5 million tons;!© and in 1981, 
negotiated for additional supplie 
Romania also decided to purchas 
natural gas from the Soviet Union. 

Internal economic problems a 
external supply difficulties ha 
therefore induced Romania to mo 
closer to the Soviet Union and 1 
CMEA. This shift has taken plac 
despite the fact that a large portio 
of Romania’s trade continues to b 
with Western nations and despit 
Romania’s unique ties (for a CME 
state) with the European Econom 
Community (EEC). Romania a 
tempted in November 1981 1 
reach an accord on economic coo 
eration with the EEC to reinforce th 
existing trade pact.!® Nevertheles: 
at the 35th CMEA session—held ¢ 
Sofia, Bulgaria, in July 1981- 
Romania appeared eager to contrik 
ute money, equipment, and eve 
labor in order to take part in joir 
projects that would assure it an e) 
pansion of energy supplies from th 
Soviet Union.!9 

Massive hard-currency debts ar 
another major problem plaguing th 
Romanian economy. Ceausesct 
like Edward Gierek in Poland, bo 
rowed heavily in the West to financ 
imports of advanced technology i 


16 Scinteia (Bucharest), Oct. 17, 1980. 

17 Romanian Situation Report, Jan. 29, 1980. 
18 The Globe and Mail, Nov. 6, 1981. 

‘9 The Times (London), July 5, 1981. 


to speed up economic growth. 
1981, the hard-currency debt 
punted to US$10 billion,2° and 
1982, according to some West- 
estimates,2! it had reached 
$13 billion. By 1981, Romania 
gan to experience difficulty in 
ting scheduled debt payments. 
that year, it fell behind on repay- 
ba part of a US$2.47 billion loan. 
debt service payments due in 
1982 alone amounted to US$1 
on. Some other repayments 
2 been erratic.22 For example, 
2 European American Bank finally 
ed the US Commodity Credit 
poration in February 1982 to 
ke good on an overdue install- 
snt of US$5.5 million on a loan 
ania had taken out to buy US 
machinery.?3 
Romanian government has 
en some remedial steps. In 
Bl, it reduced its balance-of- 
ents deficit to an estimated 
$$1.8 billion from the record 
$$2.4 billion in 1980.24 However, 
also borrowed US$1.46 billion 
9m the International Monetary 
d. Western diplomatic sources 
ported in November 1981 that 
omania was negotiating with West- 
companies for delays in pay- 
ts to them of up to six months in 
der to avoid going deeper into 
abt to Western banks and damag- 
ig its credit rating.*° 
‘Nevertheless, Western bankers 
ave become increasingly con- 
2rned about Bucharest'’s ability to 
pay its massive debts. In spite of 
is, Western governments and 
ks have been reluctant so far to 
2 Romania declared in default. 
sre have been reports that US 
d European banks have quietly 
greed in principle to give Romania 


/®© The New York Times, Sept. 27, 1981 

® The Globe and Mail, Jan. 16, 1982 

® ipid 

23 TIME (New York, NY), Mar. 8, 1982, p. 73 
® The New York Times, Sept. 27, 1981 

# The Globe and Mail, Nov. 5, 1981 
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more time to repay.2® Representa- 
tives from foreign banks went to 
Bucharest in January and in Febru- 
ary 1982 for talks about reschedul- 
ing Romania’s debts to private 
banks.2? Should Romania’s credi- 
tors either decide to call in the loans 
or begin to impose conditions calling 
for Romania to slow down its current 
very modest economic growth fur- 
ther, then, as the Institute for Com- 
parative Economic Studies in Vienna 
has suggested,?® the results for the 
Romanian economy could be cata- 
strophic. 


OTHER FACTORS in addition to the 
deteriorating economy have con- 
tributed to domestic problems and 
have induced a sense of malaise 
among the population. The Ceau- 
sescu regime represses expressions 
of popular dissatisfaction as 
ruthlessly as any socialist state in 
Eastern Europe. A large-scale strike 
by 35,000 miners in the Jiu valley in 
August 1977 was swiftly quelled. 
Thousands of workers were fired or 
sent back to their native villages. 
The leaders of the strike committee 
were arrested.29 An attempt in 1979 
to form a “Free Trade Union of 
Romanian Workers” was also quick- 
ly stifled by the Ceausescu regime. 
According to Amnesty International, 
two leaders of the movement, lon 
Cana and Gheorghe Brasoveanu, 
were confined to psychiatric institu- 
tions, and a third was sentenced to 
18 months’ imprisonment.%° During 
1980-81, there have been Western 
reports of over 50 work stoppages in 
factories and mines (including stop- 
pages in the Jiu valley), of sabotage, 
and of other acts of protest.*? How- 
ever, these seemed to be spontane- 
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26 ibid., Feb. 2, 1982 

2? Ibid. Jan. 16, 1982; and TIME, Mar. 8, 1982 

28 As reported in The New York Times, Sept 27, 1981 

2 The Times, Oct. 6, 1977; Agence France-Presse, 
Oct. 11, 1977 

3° Amnesty international, Annual Report 1981 (London) 
p. 314 

2 The Globe and Mail, Nov. 2 and Dec. 3, 198! 
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ous and uncoordinated occurrences 
with little impact on government 
policies. 

The policy of Romanianization has 
also produced considerable friction 
in the country. The measures of 
cultural repression against the large 
Hungarian minority (numbering 
close to 2 million) have evoked 
repeated protests from this minority 
and from Budapest.32 Such policies 
can only bring further alienation 
from the regime. 

Ceausescuism, the vast and at 
times comic personality cult of the 
Romanian leader, has fostered in- 
creasing cynicism in society. In the 
past few years, this personality cult 
has been extended to Ceausescu’s 
wife Elena, who has become the 
second most powerful person in the 
country. The Romanian leader has 
also ensured the rise to high posi- 
tions within the party and the 
government for sundry other rela- 
tives. This nepotism is extensive 
even by Balkan standards. Some 
wags in Bucharest have asserted 
that “Ceausescu has succeeded in 
achieving socialism in one family.” 

The regime continues to enforce 
rigid cultural conformism which has 
stifled artistic creativity. Only the 
crudest socialist realism in art is 
condoned—as is most evident in 
painting. This has only added to the 
corruption of an intelligensia that 
was already not noted for courage or 
principle. 


IT HAS BEEN widely assumed that 
the pursuit of foreign policy auton- 
omy and a safeguarding of national 
sovereignty have been vital among 
the many ways in which Ceausescu 
has compensated for domestic 
shortcomings. Indeed, several 
works reviewed here have sug- 
gested that by these means the 


ae 
Karoly Kiraly's letter was smuggied out of Romarna 


and published in The New York Times, Feb. | 1978, and 
in several other Western papers 
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Romanian Communist Party has 
tried to achieve a greater degree of 
legitimacy. External threats, it is 
have traditionally func- 
tioned as a unifying factor in various 
countries. In Romania’s case, for- 
eign policy autonomy in the 1960’s 
may also have been a prerequisite 
for the pursuit of the domestic goal 
of rapid industrialization. This in turn 
enhanced regime legitimacy. Fur- 


argued, 


thermore, such linkages between 
domestic and foreign policies are 
not uncommon. 


Such assumptions provide an at- 


tractive and plausible explanation 
for Romanian behavior. Further- 
more, in the past, evidence to sup- 
port this hypothesis was abundant. 
Nevertheless, like most hypotheses, 
this one also needs to be subjected 
to reexamination. One needs to ask 
how autonomous Romanian policy 
really is; whether it increases regime 
legitimacy; and, ultimately, whether 
it may be explained purely in terms 
of rational decision-making. 

Robert King and Dionisie Gher- 
mani both provide numerous exam- 
ples of foreign policy stands taken 
by Romania that differed sharply 
from those of the Soviet Union. 
Bucharest’s refusal, at the 1978 
Moscow meeting of the Warsaw 
Pact, to agree to increased military 
spending or to acquiesce to greater 
pact integration under Soviet com- 
mand brought sharp condemna- 
tions from the Kremlin.33 Romania 
has also, at least indirectly, con- 
demned the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan,34 and Ceausescu has 
warned against foreign intervention 
in Poland. 

Yet, despite such stands in foreign 
policy and manifest Soviet displeas- 
ure over them, Romanian autonomy 
functions within certain  limits.35 
These are defined by Soviet core in- 
terests. Thus, while one is justified in 
characterizing Romanian foreign 
policy as autonomous, it would be 
unrealistic to call it independent. 


Furthermore, it should be recog- 
nized that some Romanian policies 
encompassed dimensions which 
either directly or indirectly sup- 
ported Moscow's policies. While 
Ceausescu asserted that no state 
has the right to intervene in Poland, 
he also strongly condemned the ac- 
tivities of the Solidarity trade union 
movement in language not unlike 
that of the Kremlin. The Romanian 
government voiced its approval of 
the imposition of martial law in 
Poland, declaring that this move 
ought to help Warsaw with its “un- 
flinching advancement on the lumi- 
nous road of communism.”36 At the 
Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe (CSCE) review 
meetings in Belgrade (1977) and 
Madrid (1980-82) Romania’s posi- 
tion on some issues was distinctly at 
variance with that of the USSR. In 
rejecting Western criticism of the 
violations of human rights in the 
socialist states, however, Romania’s 
position was similar to that of the 
Soviet Union. Furthermore, al- 
though several Romanian proposals 
at Madrid on European security 
issues might well have been made 
to safeguard Romanian autonomy, 
they could also have been damaging 
to the interests of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization.37 

Although it is sometimes difficult 
to document precisely, there is little 
doubt that Romania has had to pay 
a price for going its own way within 
the Soviet bloc. This price com- 
prised fairly overt Soviet economic 
and political pressures—e.g., reluc- 
tance to supply Bucharest with oil 
and other raw materials, as well as 
the more hidden obstacles placed in 
the way of Romania’s exports to the 
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33 Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 16, 1978. 

34 Scinteia, Jan. 24 and Dec. 4, 1980. 

35 For further elaboration, see my Romanian Foreign 
Policy Since 1965: The Political and Military Limits of 
Autonomy, New York, NY, Praeger, 1978. 

36 The Globe and Mail, Dec. 16, 1981. 

3? Scinteia, Nov. 15, 1980. 
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USSR—and more subtle intimida® 
through military threats. One n 
but contrast the treatment of 
garia, a loyal client state of Mosc 
with that of Romania to see that | 


Soviet Union can and has been 
ing to provide important benefits} 
selected East European states. | 

Playing on Romanian chauvini | 
and national pride undoubte | 
helped the regime in the past | 
enhance its legitimacy. Yet, appe 
to patriotism are also subject to t : 
law of diminishing returns. 
population eventually becomes : 
ured to them and perhaps ev 
cynical about them. At any rate, 
day there is a_ perception 
Romania that foreign policy aute 
omy has extracted a burdenso 
price. The low standard of livi 
has made the people look with en 
not only toward Hungary b 
even toward Bulgaria. Furthermor 
there is a growing feeling th 
Ceausescu’s penchant to asse 
Romanian autonomy by _ involv 
ment in the Third World has bee 
costly. As a member of the Group ¢ 
77 and a guest at meetings of t 
Nonaligned Movement, Roman 
has had to provide very substantig 
foreign aid by East European sta 
dards—or so it is felt. There is 
recognition that Bucharest ha 
derived some economic benefi 
from its ties to the developing na 
tions, but there is also a sense the 
a good deal of the effort and co 
have been directed to ensuring 
Ceausescu’s prestige as an “interna 
tional statesman” rather tha 
Romania’s interests. If such percep 
tions become general, foreign polic 
autonomy may increasingly be per. 
ceived as responsible for at leas 
some of the domestic shortfalls. | 
such circumstances, legitimacy is 
more likely to be eroded than 
enhanced. 


LAST, one needs to ask whether 
Romanian foreign policy initiatives 


nue to serve rational goals. 
des assumptions about linkage 
en domestic considerations 
foreign policy, analysts of 
anian developments have by 
large judged that Ceausescu’s 
gn policy has been clever and 
ing and that he has been alive 
ery international opportunity. 
oted, Romanian foreign policy 
cogent economic and political 
onales in the past. This is much 
certain recently. Some Roma- 
challenges to the Soviet Union 
> been gratuitous. Ceausescu’s 
to Beijing in the spring of 1978, 
instance, and the mandatory 
iprocal visit in August 1978 by 
Guofeng—during which Hua 
de anti-Soviet speeches—pro- 
od Moscow's ire without yielding 
ble benefits for Romania. On this 
asion, Romania appears to have 
»ken one of the tacit, yet cardinal 
es of its foreign policy, namely: 
se, but never be used.” Ceau- 
scu also exhibited unseemly haste 
the funeral of Josip Broz Tito in 
1980 in trying to assume the 
gosiav leader’s mantle in the Non- 
sned Movement. Ceausescu’s 
rting of various Third World lead- 
s seemed almost farcical at times, 
d undertaken more for the gratifi- 
ion of his ego than for the sake of 
pible benefits to Romania. 
e mounting panegyrics for 
sausescu Cannot camouflage the 
oss mismanagement of the econ- 
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omy, the repressiveness of the 
regime, or the multiplying miscues 
on foreign policy. Despite some 
natural gravitation toward Moscow, 
Romania’s foreign policy could re- 
main autonomous (and thereby con- 
tinue to garner certain economic 
benefits) if the policy goals were 
clearly thought out. Yet, Ceaus- 
escu’s policies are beginning to 
show fewer linkages to domestic re- 
quirements and seem to be less well 
anchored in rationality. 

Although the four works reviewed 
here provide many insights into 
Romanian domestic and foreign 
policies, they can offer only limited 
guidance to future Romanian devel- 
opments. Widening fissures in socie- 
ty have become apparent in the last 
few years. The increase in Cor- 
ruption has been startling even by 
Romanian standards. The seriously 
deteriorating economic conditions 
add to the uncertainty. The disen- 
chantment with the Ceausescu cult 
could find unpredictable expres- 
sion. 

In view of such factors, there is the 
temptation to compare Romania 
and Poland. Yet, too facile an anal- 
ogy with Poland before the im- 
position of martial law would be 
highly misleading. | agree with 
Nelson's conclusion and that of the 
other contributors to Romania in the 
1980s that it is highly unlikely for 
Romania to experience a challenge 
similar to Solidarity’s in Poland. For 


one thing, the catalytic agent of 
political culture is different in the 
two states. In Romania, the worker 
disturbances and free unions seem 
to have been stifled in their infancy. 

lt is remarkable also that there is 
so little discussion of reform, espe- 
cially among the intelligentsia. It is 
highly unlikely that anything similar 
to the Polish Committee for the 
Defense of the Workers (KOR) or the 
Movement for the Defense of 
Human and Civil Rights (ROPCiO) 
could be formed in the near future. 
An alliance of workers and intelli- 
gentsia seems improbable in Roma- 
nia. The intelligentsia have sold out 
long ago and appear much more 
interested in the “pecking order” 
than in supporting civil liberties. The 
church in Romania is also weak and 
disorganized. The large Hungarian 
minority is alienated and in the 
future may be made a scapegoat for 
domestic difficulties. The imposition 
of martial law in Poland may also act 
as a deterrent to organized pres- 
sures for change. 

Yet, as Romanian economic diffi- 
culties increase, so will domestic 
tensions and malaise. Though this 
may not block the government's 
ability to rule, it might erode the 
legitimacy of the Ceausescu regime 
and isolate it. A change in leader- 
ship could bring about not only sig- 
nificant alterations in domestic 
policies but also a redirection in 
foreign policy. 
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THE MOTIVATIONS informing Soviet 
policy in the Middle East have long 
been the subject of considerable 
controversy among analysts. Some 
observers see Moscow’s policy as an 
outcome of the ideological impulse 
to expand Marxism-Leninism to 
other areas of the world. Others, 
although they agree that the Soviets 
are expansionist in outlook, attribute 


the desire to increase the USSR’s in- 
fluence to more traditional imperi- 
alist objectives. Still others would 
concede that Moscow might have 
an overall grand strategy, yet they 
would posit that the key impulses 
behind Soviet strategy in the Middle 
East are not essentially offensive 
calculations—whether ideological or 
imperialistic in nature—but defen- 
sive considerations arising from the 
need to secure the areas contiguous 
to the southern borders of the 
USSR. In this view, the Soviets are 
merely taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities presented by the decline of 
Western fortunes in order to expand 
their own influence in the area. This 
last explanation sees Soviet policy in 
the Arab world as reactive and Op- 
portunistic—more a conglomerate 
of tactical dexterity and realpolitik 
than the product of predefined and 
rigid strategic designs. 
Disagreements over how to inter- 
pret Soviet policy in the Middle East 
would be of only academic interest 
were it not for two circumstances. 
The Middle East has lately become 
€ven more of an area of vital stra- 
tegic importance to the West than 
Was previously the case, and the 
growth of Soviet power, particularly 
in the military field, has greatly 
reduced the constraints on 
Moscow’s Capability to achieve 
whatever objectives it chooses to set 
for itself in the area. The success of 
Western policy in the region, there- 
fore, is likely to depend increasingly 
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upon the ability of Western sta 
men to correctly assess the 
motivations of Soviet policy. To p 
crudely, you can cure a disease ¢ 
when you know what it is. | 

The most striking recent exam | 
of the need for the West to ac@ 
rately appraise Soviet goals was p 
vided by the Soviet invasion 
Afghanistan. Those who saw it as§ 
expression of expansionism h@ 
that force could only be met by for 
and that the inbuilt momentum) 
Soviet policy necessitated a stro 
Western military response to contd 
the inexorable march of the R 
sians “in the direction of the Gul 
This view found strong adherents 
the United States—especially in o 
cial circles—as reflected in t 
moves toward establishing a rap 
deployment force. 

However, such assessments 
Soviet goals in the invasion 
Afghanistan are in striking contra 
to those put forward by many 
Western Europe and the Arab world 
There the dominant view is that t 
invasion of Afghanistan was a limite 
and defensive move, designed t 
secure the USSR’s southern bound 
aries and not to serve as a bridge 
head for further southward expa 
sion. Hence, the Russians, it is co 
tended, can be pacified only if the 
are cajoled, not cudgeled. Now tha 
they have the military means to de 
fend their interests, the argumen 
goes on, an overly aggressive 
posture by the West could have the 
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ite effect from the one 
iJ. That is, such a posture 
4 so alarm Moscow that Soviet 
might overreact and in- 
> their military activities even 


addition, it is maintained that 
Soviet Union is unlikely to make 
fantial headway in the area if it 
‘nied the opportunity to increase 
fluence through the exploitation 
al conflicts between and within 
2s, Thus, the persistence of the 
b-Israeli conflict in particular is 
as the major reason for contin- 
Soviet influence on those Arab 
Nbatants who feel they require 
more modern weapons and the 
antee of rapid resupply in the 
of war. 


= BOOKS under review both 
sct and shed some light on this 
ate over Soviet motivations and 
ortunities in the Middle East. 
eral of the books focus especially 
the development of Soviet policy 
e postwar period and so seek to 
a major gap in the literature. 
cov Ro’i, whose book is an ex- 
nded version of his doctoral 
is, goes far in enlightening the 
der about the origins of the shifts 
Soviet policy toward Israel after 
Stalin’s death in 1953. His anal- 
s of the place of relations with 
3e1 in Moscow's wider regional 
1d global strategy is most convinc- 
, except that it almost entirely 
ores the impact on policy for- 
lation of the Soviet leadership 
nsition at that time. Since Ro’i has 
‘itled his book Soviet Decision 
aking in Practice, one could have 
nected to see more attention 
oted to this topic. 
Ro'i does state, however, that 
er Stalin's death, “the Soviet lead- 
ship tried to sever foreign policy 
internal problems and to con- 
t it with a new flexibility on the 
sis of Soviet national interests” (p. 
59). In particular, the phase in 
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which the antisemitism of the late 
Stalin period affected Soviet policy 
toward Israel came to an end. Policy 
was once more motivated by state 
interests and a desire not only to im- 


prove Soviet relations with the Arab 


states but also “to establish and 


preserve a normal and positive rela- 


tionship with Israel” (p. 491). 


These conclusions are in marked 


contrast to those drawn by Robert S. 
Wistrich in the chapter which he 
contributed to The Left Against Zion. 
Wistrich sees 
Zionist and anti-Israel motifs” (p. 
285) as the predominant motiva- 
tions of Soviet policy even after the 
demise of Stalin. However, Wistrich, 


“antisemitic, anti- 


like many of the other contributors 


to the volume he edited, makes no 
attempt to distinguish between 
these very different motifs. In gen- 
eral, the defensive attitude of the 
contributors (typified by the editor's 


introductory comments on p. ix that 
“anti-Zionism has become the great 
bazaar in which Soviet and Chinese 
Communists, Arabs and Third World 
Marxists, anarchists and Castroists 
along with feudal Sheiks, conserva- 
tive Islamic rulers, oil compa- 
nies and capitalist interests in the 
West . . . can find common ground 
in their hatred of the Jewish State”’) 
leads many of them to make in- 
credibly ahistorical statements. 
Thus, Wistrich seems unaware of 
the vast literature about the fact of 
Israeli involvement in the tripartite 
attack on Egypt in 1956. He merely 
states that “the Sinai campaign of 
1956 in which Israel was identified 
with Anglo-French aggression 
against Egypt greatly reinforced the 
anti-Israeli motif in Soviet foreign 
policy” (p. 286). This book should 
be read by anyone who is as yet 
unaware of the view that the entire 
world is against the Jewish state, but 
it adds little to serious scholarship. 
For example, while it might usefully 
have explored the issue of whether 
antisemitism has ever been a moti- 
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vator of Soviet policy toward Israel, 
it fails even to distinguish between 
antisemitism and anti-Zionism. 


ANOTHER possible influence on 
Soviet policy in the Middle East— 
rarely considered by Western 
scholars—is the state of Soviet rela- 
tions with China. At issue is the ex- 
tent to which Moscow tailors its 


from establishing a foothold in the 
area. In an excellent study entitled 


focus specifically on the Soviet 


policies in order to prevent China 


The Middle East in China’s Foreign 
Policy, Yitzhak Shichor does not 


Union. Nevertheless, his basic 
theme that Beijing’s policy in the 
Middle East revolves not around the 
Arab-Israeli dispute but rather 
around the Sino-Soviet conflict, pro- 
vides much useful information about 
the USSR. 

For instance, the competition be- 
tween the two powers for predomi- 
nance in the South Asian and Per- 
sian Gulf areas has led Moscow to 
withhold support from movements 
or regimes backed by the Chinese. 
Yet the fluctuations in Beijing's 
general foreign policy—from the 
peaceful coexistence of the 1950's, 
to the export of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the 1960's, and to the nor- 
malization of relations with the 
United States in the 1970's and an 
effort to build a common front 
against the USSR—have also led 
Moscow at times to support groups 
to the left and at other times groups 
to the right of Beijing. Thus, Shichor 
notes (p. 172) that during the mid- 
1970’s, when South Yemen and 
Moscow went through a troubled 
period in their relations, South 
Yemen pursued a policy more favor- 
able to the Chinese. At that juncture, 
South Yemen established diplo- 
matic relations with Saudi Arabia 
and reduced its support for both the 
Dhofari rebels in Oman and the 
Eritrean Liberation Front, then en- 
joying Moscow’s favor. In July 1978, 
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China suffered a setback when a 
coup d’état (engineered by Moscow, 
according to Shichor) brought a pro- 
Soviet group to power in South 
Yemen. Although Shichor does not 
deal with Afghanistan, many of his 
conclusions about the impact of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict on Soviet policy 
apply to Soviet behavior there as 
well. Soviet policy toward Afghan- 
istan was certainly influenced by 
Moscow’s perception of Sino- 
American efforts to build up an 
unbroken phalanx of anti-Soviet 
regimes along the USSR’s southern 


perimeter. 


IF ONE is trying to divine the prin- 


cipal motivations behind Soviet 


policy in the Middle East, one can- 


not long ignore the Soviet attitude 
either toward the key conflict in the 


region, the Arab-Israeli dispute, or 


toward one of the main subjects and 
objects of that dispute, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO). Galia 
Golan’s book is addressed precisely 
to the latter topic. It is necessary to 
Say at the outset, however, that this 
reviewer, expecting Golan to meet 
the same high standards she had 
achieved in her previous books on 
Czechoslovakia and the Yom Kippur 
War,! was disappointed by the pres- 
ent book. For one thing, it is atro- 
Ciously printed, and there are SO 
many mistakes and differing trans- 
literations of Russian and Arabic 
sources as to frequently leave the 
impression that the book was as- 
sembled by a research team rather 
than written by a single author. 
Moreover, the text is not always as 
Clearly written as it should be. The 
theoretical basis for Soviet-PLO re- 
lations (pp. 14-39) is never really 
sufficiently developed, and the 


ee 


See her Czechoslovak Reform Movement (1972); 
Reform Rule in Czechoslovakia: The Dubcek Era, 
1968-1969 (1973): and Yom Kippur and After (1977). All 


three books were Published by Cambridge University 
Press 


chapter on the Soviet attitude 
toward internal differences within 
the PLO reads more like a confused 
conglomeration of facts than a care- 


ful analysis. 


Having said all this, | must add 
that the book is challenging and has 
to be highly recommended. Indeed, 
despite its deficiencies, it is still the 


best book under review here. 


Golan’s basic thesis is that the 
Soviet Union lacks a clear long-term 
Strategy in the Middle East. Most 
aspects of Soviet policy have been 
subject to change and compromise. 
Nevertheless, Moscow has consist- 
ently opposed Arab calls for the 
destruction of the state of Israel. 
Thus, although the PLO was estab- 
lished in 1964, the demand for real- 
ization of the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people was not included 
1972 in the all-important 
Slogans propounded on the anniver- 


until 


Sary of the October Revolution. 
Moscow’s reticence toward the PLO, 
Golan makes clear, has always been 


the product of fundamental dis- 


agreement between them over the 
role of armed struggle and the ob- 
jectives of that struggle vis-a-vis 
Israel. AS a consequence, the first 
Official contact between the PLO 
and the Soviet government (as op- 
posed to the link of longer duration 
between the PLO and the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union) 
came only in July 1974, one month 
after the Palestine National Council 
adopted, in Moscow’s view, a much 
more “realistic policy” toward Israel 
(p. 36). This was followed in the 
autumn of 1974 by the first Soviet 
public reference to the right of the 
Palestinians “to establish their own 
Statehood in one form or another” 
(p. 55). One is struck by the length 
of time between the establishment 
of the PLO and the emergence of 
the strong link between Moscow and 
the Palestinians to which we have 
become accustomed—one decade, 
to be exact. It is Golan’s conten- 
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tion—one which this author wa 
support—that Moscow’s close 
with the Palestinians (and o 
radical forces in the area) wa 
reaction to its decreased influe 
in Egypt after the early 1970's 
to its exclusion first from the s 
by-step negotiating process after 
Yom Kippur War of 1973, and t 
from the diplomacy leading to 
Camp David agreement. The So 
Union is intrinsically more interes 
in state-to-state relations with / 
governments, but, failing those 
has been eager to use any availa 
opportunity to prevent the cons 
dation of American influence via 
emergence of a strategic consens 
among Israel, Egypt, and Sa 
Arabia. President Anwar al-Sade 
visit to Jerusalem, by radicalizi 
Arab opinion on the West Bank a 
elsewhere, provided Moscow wit 
golden opportunity to increase its 
fluence not only over radical Arz 
States but also over disparate Co 
munist organizations, such as t 
Palestine National Front and t 
Palestinian Communist Organizatic 
(pp. 169-71). 

Golan’s conclusions—that Mo 
cow has in effect been left t 
scraps off the table ever since Egyr 
took to supping with Israel and 
moreover, that the link with the PL 
has been “fraught with complica 
tions, ambiguities, limitations, and 
at times, contradictions” (p 
254)—are generally seconded b 
Robert O. Freedman. In his co 
tribution both to the volume hé 
edited and in the updated edition o 
his own book, his basic assessmen 
is that “Soviet policy towards the 
region was primarily a reaction to é 


series of regional developments tha 
the Soviet leaders not only had no 
Caused, but that they were increas 
ingly unable to shape to fit Soviet 
goals in the region, and that the 
Soviet position in the Middle East 
was much weaker in 1977 than it 
was in 1970” (Soviet Policy, p. 334). 
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major events of 1977 to 
Freedman is referring are the 
3 of the Soviet-American joint 
ent on the Middle East and 
bsequent visit by President 
to Jerusalem. Yet neither 
dman nor John Campbell, in a 
fer on the United States and 
Arab-Israeli conflict (World 
ics, pp. 37-53), has pinpointed 
tly who was responsible for the 
pose of the plan outlined in the 
statement. Freedman suggests 
it was the Soviet Union (World 
‘ics, p. 64), but he himself 
ts only one page later that 
‘cow saw the statement “as a 
s of re-entering the center of 
die East diplomacy.” It is well 
that overwhelming pressure 
mst the plan came from the 
ish lobby and from Israel, 
ing to the reversal of the Amer- 
1 position. Thus, it is highly sur- 
ing that John Campbell’s ac- 
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count of this key episode does not 
mention Moshe Dayan’s visit to 
Washington and the American- 
Israeli working paper. Freedman 
mentions them, but only after put- 
ting the onus on Moscow for back- 
tracking on the proposal. 


THIS POINT is worth considering 
because the Soviet-American joint 
statement and American acquies- 
cence to cochairmanship of the 
equally ill-fated Geneva talks were 
the only instances throughout the 
1970’s when the West offered the 
Soviet Union a role in resolving the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Moscow not 
only fully supported both these ef- 
forts but also put forward several 
other proposals designed to lead to 
a comprehensive settlement in the 
Middle East with Soviet involve- 
ment. For a variety of reasons, none 
of these efforts came to anything. 
The result was that Moscow, instead 


of staying within the mainstream, 
felt compelled to promote more 
radical interests as a means of 
preserving its position. 

The evidence presented by both 
Golan and Freedman would support 
the judgment that while the Soviet 
Union could be eliminated from the 
“peace process,” it could not be 
deprived of a position of influence in 
the region. If one accepts the view 
that Moscow's support of extremist 
elements in the Arab world during 
the 1970's was tactical rather than 
strategic, however, one might argue 
that Moscow would now enjoy less 
influence in the area than it actually 
does if the opportunities to involve 
it in a comprehensive peace plan 
had not gone unexploited. Moscow 
benefits tremendously from the con- 
tinuation of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
A settlement of that conflict would 
remove the single greatest foothold 
for the USSR in the area. 


Dilemmas of Single-Party Rule 
in the Soviet Union 


By Astrid von Borcke 


RONALD J. HILL and PETER 

FRANK. The Soviet Communist 
Party. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, 1981. 


that relies strongly on official Soviet 
sources. Michael Voslensky’s book 
is a deeply engagé, often sarcastic, 
settling-of-accounts by a former “in- 


tioning of the CPSU suggest 
Opposite perspective. Soviet ce 
institutions are by no means just 
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MICHAEL S. VOSLENSKY. 
Nomenklatura. Die herrschende 
Klasse der Sowjetunion 


the Soviet Union). Vienna, Verlag 
Fritz Molden, 1980. 


HELENE CARRERE D’ENCAUSSE. 
Le Pouvoir confisqué. Gouvernants 
et gouvernés en U.R.S.S. (Power 
Confiscated: Rulers and Ruled in 
the USSR). Paris, Flammarion, 
1980. 


A REAPPRAISAL of the evolution, 
Structure, and dynamics of the 
system of Communist Party rule in 
the Soviet Union is especially timely 
these days, when divergent assess- 
ments of the Soviet threat have 
Caused unprecedented strain in the 
Western alliance and developments 
in Poland once again seem to con- 
firm that a Communist single-party 
system is unable to liberalize itself 
peacefully, contrary to the hopes of 
not a few Western observers in the 
early 1970's, 

The three books under review 
here examine the Soviet system 
from a variety of perspectives and 
approaches. Ronald Hill and Peter 
Frank have chosen an “analytical,” 
political science approach, but one 


(Nomenklatura: The Ruling Class of 


——— 


sider” who, in the years 1950-72, 


parat of the party Central Commit- 
tee. He focuses on that special 
world of privilege and power engen- 
dered by nomenklatura, the Com- 
munist Party's system of Supervision 
and control over all appointments 
considered _ politically important.? 
Finally, Héléne Carrére d’Encausse 
has written a scholarly and extreme- 
ly perceptive account of the evoly- 
tion of the Soviet political system, 
one which is especially useful in its 
assessment of the Brezhnev era. 
Not surprisingly, perhaps, the pic- 
ture of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) that Hill and 
Frank present is the closest of the 
three to the official Soviet Sself- 
image. Perhaps because of the kind 
of official Soviet information avail- 
able on the mundane levels of the 
system’s operations today, the 
authors tend to view the system 
“from the bottom up.” However, 
both the organization and the func- 


ee 


* Nomenklatura has been a decisive means by which the 
party has ensured its “leading role” and thus perpetuated 
the “monopolistic” nature of this system of political power. 
See Bohdan Harasymiw, “Nomenklatura: The Soviet 
Communist Party’s Leadership Recruitment System,” 
Canadian Journal of Political Science (Waterloo, Ontario), 
December 1969, pp. 493-512. 
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worked in close contact with the ap- 


emanation from the local o | 
Besides, more is known about | 
former than Hill and Frank SUuggE 
To cite just one example, we k 
that during the Cuban missile cr | 
of 1962, it was not the whole Pd 
buro that was in nearly perman@ 
session, as the authors suggest (q 
67, 108), but an ad hoc commi i 
of the Politburo’s leading forei 
policy experts.2 

Hill and Frank do offer some inte 
esting citations from Soviet sourc 
and masses of figures (albeit gel 
erally on politically “harmless” md 
ters), but they do not really provid 
any essential new insights for t 
specialist. Moreover, their all-toé 
uncritical echoing of official Sovi 
positions—for example, acceptand 
of the CPSU’s claim to “historic 
achievements” during industrializz 
tion and World War II without me | 
tioning the costs and failures (pp. 
13)—makes the book not an idea 
one even for the beginning stude 
of the Soviet system. | 

Voslensky’s hardheaded depiction 
of what he calls “the country OF 
Nomenklaturia”—the real “legal 
base” of Soviet political and sociaj 


t 


? Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision: Explaining the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, Boston, MA, Little, Brown and Co., 
1971, pp. 215, 238. 
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reflected a psychological urge by 
Stalin to cover his tracks. Indeed, 


5. 176)—is a wholesome correc- the Gor’kiy automobile plant who 


pre Hill and Frank tend to 
ideology as a belief system, 
piring “utopia,” and even sug- 
some genuine striving of society 
1d communism, Voslensky ap- 
gly quotes V. Shulgin to the 
st that communism was merely 
used by the new rulers to 
the old ones (p. 129). Lenin- 
‘was a justification in Marxist 
as for the seizure of power in a 
dal” society (pp. 112, 115). 
enthetically, this may explain its 
ing appeal in parts of the 
*d World. 
jot all of Voslensky’'s trenchant 
ents and assertions will go 
yntested. To some extent he 
adheres to the terminology, 
acepts, and models of Marxist 
sught. Thus, in speaking of the 
-of Lenin and Stalin, Voslensky 
a5 to “historical necessity,” re- 
ing that they “possessed, to a 
fer extent than other people, 
Qualities that under given condi- 
s were necessary” for a leader of 
and state (p. 87). However, 
sh an implicitly apologetic view 
ately might lead to the most 
ablematic ethical consequences. 
dds up to the ideological ration- 
zation of anything—it is good 
cause it exists. This, of course, is 
» no means the point that Voslen- 
y wants to make. 
2 reviewer also wonders to what 
tent one can regard Soviet leaders 
= Trotsky at least) as more or 
merely executing the collective 
ill of the apparat (p. 366). Voslen- 
y himself makes a bow to the per- 
ality factor when he advances 
very controversial hypothesis 
Stalin had been an agent of the 
arist Okhrana,? which could sug- 
st that the purges of the CPSU 


y discusses this matter on pages 68-76. He 


. sed in Edward Ellis Smith, The Young Stalin, New 
NY, Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1967. 


was promoted to a Central Commit- 


the really intriguing question about 
Stalinism would seem to be the ex- 
tent to which Stalin deliberately 
worked to bring about a situation 
that seemed to call for a “man of 
steel.” 


Voslensky’s “insider” account pro- 


vides some glimpses into leading 
Soviet institutions—most fascinat- 
ing, into the Politburo (see pp. 373, 
380ff., and 391ff.). Since 1929, the 
operations of this body—the actual 
“government” of the Soviet Union— 
have been shrouded in a secrecy 
dispelled only a bit by Nikita 
Khrushchev and generally restored 
by Leonid Brezhnev. While Voslen- 
sky may not revolutionize previous 
interpretations developed by the 
best Western historians and “Krem- 
linologists,” he does describe the 
type and form of information de- 
manded by the political leader- 
ship—specifically, all information 
was to be written in layman’s lan- 
guage and to be limited to no more 
than two typewritten pages for 


discussion of a resolution or five for 
background information (pp. 394- 
95). Moreover, he offers some 
revealing information on the real 
mentality of the Soviet new “ruling 
class”—in particular, their preoccu- 
pation with power and privilege. In 
contrast to Jerry Hough,* Voslensky 
tends to stress the ongoing conflict 
between the party and the state 
administrations (p. 197). He also 
notes conflict between the apparat 
and the ordinary party membership 
(p. 189). 

The Voslensky volume affords 
apergus on prominent Soviet per- 
sonalities, which in turn are illu- 
minating of the system. One exam- 
ple is his discussion of Konstantin 
Katushev, a former chief engineer at 


ae 


* See Jerry F. Hough, The Soviet Prefects: The Local 
Party Organs in industria) Decision-Making, Camonage, 
MA, Harvard University Press, 1969 
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competent specialists), 
and clientelism have also played an 


tee secretaryship in 1968 (he was 
shifted to deputy chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Council of 
Ministers in 1977). Looking at his 
career from the point of view of a 
purely quantitative “elite” study, one 
might have concluded that Katu- 
shev’s meteoric rise was another ex- 
ample of the party's policy of “co- 
opting” specialists into the apparat 
with a view to modernizing the 
system—a_ strategy of innovation 
analogous to that used by Western 
corporations. However, Voslensky’s 
remark that Katushev’s father had 
been a close friend of the Brezhnev 
family (p. 371) reminds us that 
alongside “systemic requirements” 
(and Voslensky concedes that 


Brezhnev had a knack for recruiting 
nepotism 


important role in appointments dur- 
ing the Brezhnev era. 
As already suggested, the re- 


viewer is quite partial to Carrére 


d’Encausse’s survey of the origins 
and development of the Soviet polit- 
ical system and of its increasingly 
problematic relationship with a 
changing society. (| would hope this 
work is soon translated into English.) 
However, lest | be accused of foster- 
ing a “cult of personality,” | would 
note several minor caveats to her 
otherwise commendable analysis. 
For example, one might wonder to 
what extent the modest representa- 
tion of the political police on the 
Central Committee really demon- 
strates insignificant potential polit- 
ical weight, as Carrére d’Encausse 
suggests (p. 74). After all, “socialist 
legality” has yet to become legality 
tout court, as the author points out, 
and remains subject to the dictates 
of partiynost’ (party-mindedness). 
Every “ideocracy” requires some 
kind of political police, and in the 
case of the Committee for State 
Security (KGB), the sheer weight of 
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its allegedly about half a million col- 
laborators® must lend it significance. 
Indeed, KGB chief Yuriy Andropov 
has been a member of the Politburo 
since 1967 (a full member since 
1973). This reviewer would also 
evaluate differently the internal 
Significance of the progressive 
“militarization” of Soviet foreign 
policy (more on this below). 


THE ESSENTIALLY historical ap- 
proach used by Carrére d’Encausse 
and, to some extent, by Voslensky 
explains best how and why the 
Soviet system has acquired its spe- 
cific traits. Let us trace this evolution 
in brief. 

It starts with the concept of the 
revolutionary “vanguard,” a “party 
of a new type,” which was Lenin’s 
special contribution to 20th-century 
political life. Claiming to represent 
social “consciousness” (Lenin was a 
profound admirer of the radical Rus- 
sian “enlighteners” of the 1860's, 
the Bolshevik party in fact sought to 
substitute itself for civil society to 
“confiscate” society’s powers 
(Carrére d’Encausse, p. 134). 
Already at the time of the October 
coup of 1917, Lenin had a police 
nucleus created within the Military 
Revolutionary Committee, which in 
December was to become the 
Cheka—an unequivocal demonstra- 
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5 See the reviewer's survey of the Soviet internal political 
situation in Wolfgang Berner et al., The Soviet Union 
1976-77: Domestic, Economic, and Foreign Policy, Vol. 4, 
trans. by Hannes Adomeit, London, Holmes and Meier, 
1979, pp. 17ff. 

® Contrary to the assertion of Hill and Frank (p. 10), the 
Russian Marxists did have “models.” Significantly, the 
Mensheviks, following Pavel Aksel’rod (and ultimately the 
democratic tradition of Russian populism), found their 
model in German Social Democracy. Lenin, on the other 
hand, rediscovered the organizational techniques (and 
philosophy) of the Russian conspirators. He envisaged 
“Social Democratic Zhelyabovs.” The question of the 
national roots and political “essence” of Bolshevism is 
treated in Astrid von Borcke, Die Urspriinge des 
Bolschewismus. Die jakobinische Tradition in Russland und 
die Theorie der revolutionaren Diktatur (The Origins of 
Bolshevism: The Jacobin Tradition in Russia and the 
Theory of the Revolutionary Dictatorship), Munich, 
Johannes Berchmans Verlag, 1979. 


tion that the new regime, even more 
than its predecessor, would base 
itself upon a coercive apparatus 
“alienated” from society (see Car- 
rére d’Encausse, p. 19). Moreover, 
in the ensuing Civil War, the original 
egalitarianism of the October Revo- 
lution was corroded, as a bureau- 
cratic second economy began to 
Operate in secret (Carrére d’En- 
Causse, p. 24). 

Stalin’s historical achievement, as 
Robert C. Tucker has remarked,’ 
was to restore gosudarstvo, i.e., the 
State. Yet, in itself Stalinism was still 
not a viable political system (Carrére 
d’Encausse, p. 43). To make possi- 
ble his quasi-“total” personal dic- 
tatorship, Stalin strove to suppress 
all centers of independent social 
power, indeed, all purely personal 
allegiances. But Stalin’s technique 
of the “permanent purge,’”® culmi- 
nating in the Great Purge of 1936- 
38, was in conflict with the stability, 
regularity, and legality called for by 
the progressive bureaucratization 
that naturally attended forced-draft 
industrialization “from above.” New 
values—hierarchy, competence, pa- 
triotism—and new “elites” called for 
consolidation. 

Immediately upon the death of the 
old tyrant in 1953, his successors 
abolished mass terror. This meant 
that the regime had to find a new 
modus vivendi, an accommodation 
with society. Indeed, once having 
become supreme (though not un- 
contested) “boss” (rukovoditel’), 
Khrushchev began to push new pri- 
orities: a renewed populist egalitar- 
ianism, increased consumer wel- 
fare, and after the Cuban missile 
Crisis, détente. 

In his struggle for reform and 
supreme power—the two_ inextri- 


—————_—_ 


” Robert C. Tucker, “The Image of Dual Russia,” in Cyril 
E. Black, Ed., The Transformation of Russian Society, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1960, p. 595. 

® | borrow this expression from Zbigniew Brzezinski, The 
Permanent Purge, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1956. 
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cably intertwined—Khrushchev | 
ceeded to alienate all the | 
powerful bureaucracies of | 
Stalinist system: the police, | 


managers of heavy industry, 


military, and beginning in the ¢ 
1960’s, also the very party appa 
Despite having reinstitutional 
the party as a principal basis of s 
port in his struggle with his riva | 
the Politburo, Khrushchev sulil 
quently—in the interest of } 
reforms—kept the party from e# 
cising its “leading role” and bega | 
bring increasing “outside” pres | 
upon the party’s central ae 
making organs. This course cu | 
nated in the splitting of the party | 
paratus in November 1962, end& 
gering the very “monism” of | 
system. As the leader of the Gel 
gian Communist Party, V. P. Mz | 
vanadze, remarked retrospective 
one had been ready to bear alm | 
anything, but when Khrushc | 
began to meddle with the party, t | 
was too much.? From Novem 
1962 until Khrushchev’s overthrd@ 
in October 1964, the Soviet Uni 
may have been on the brink off 
systemic transformation, as Carré 
d’Encausse remarks (pp. 50, 6% 
However, Soviet society—lacking 
political experience and, above a 
in autonomous channels of cort 
munication and possibilities fe 
organization—was unable to b 
come a political force. The bureaus 
racies, offended by Khrushchev 
“participatory” initiatives, won ou 
The First Secretary himself ha 
erected a barrier against his ne 
kind of “enlightened” one-man rul 
when, in 1956, he had dramaticall 
denounced Stalin’s “cult of perso 
ality.” 
lronically, 


What ensued wa 


° Plenum Tsentral’nogo Komiteta Kommunisticheskoy 
Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, 24-26 marta 1965: 
stenograficheskiy otchét (Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, March 24-26 
1965: Stenographic Report), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1965, p. 89. 


Atially “Khrushchevism without 
shchev,” as Beijing acidly 
out. The new leadership 
to modernize the Stalinist 
internally and, in foreign af- 
3, continued to pursue “peaceful 
(istence,” as a more controlled 
of “competition” with the West. 
t the same time, the relative 
of the post-Khrushchev tran- 
in the Kremlin and the begin- 
3 of the American military in- 
ment in Vietnam led to a new 
ertion of military influence in 
scow. In the years 1965-67, as 
Stalin’s death, there was a 
at debate in the USSR about na- 
al security. As earlier, the 
lary pressed for more profes- 
al autonomy (see Carrére d’En- 
sse, pp. 55ff.). Although the par- 
‘has repeatedly reasserted its 
acy in political decision-making, 
particular vigor after the death 
arshal A. A. Grechko in 1976, a 
ain “militarization” of Soviet 
siety has nevertheless taken place 
der Brezhnev.!° The increased 
ght of the military is an ines- 
gable consequence of the party’s 
political priorities. It may also 
p explain some of the ambiguities 
“peaceful coexistence.” For ex- 
ple, the SS-20s may have been 
2 price for SALT (the Strategic 
ms Limitation Talks). 
Beginning in the early 1960’s and 
celerating from the mid-1960’s, 
2 Soviet leadership pursued an 
precedented buildup of military 
er, which already by 1969 
‘Ought the USSR to parity with the 
ed States in some key strategic 
egories. Buoyed by this new cor- 
ation of forces, the Soviet Union 
the mid-1970’s embarked on a 
ore assertive, expansionist foreign 
course in the Third World. 
arrére d’Encausse suggests (pp. 


See, for example, William E. Odom, “The 
ion’ of Soviet Society,” Problems of Communism 
on, DC), September-October 1976, pp. 34-51. 
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290-91) that this new military might 
did not solve any of the regime’s in- 
ternal problems, but here | would be 
very skeptical. Under Brezhnev, the 
Soviet regime achieved what had 
been a major aspiration even of its 
tsarist predecessors: “catching up 
with” and possibly even “overtak- 
ing” the West, first and foremost in 
the military domain. The legitimating 
function of this achievement should 
not be weighed lightly. 

Likewise, Brezhnev’s careful inter- 
nal political strategy of “muddling 
through” and “incrementalism” 
(bordering on immobility) has not 
been without its political rationale. 
Indeed, it has ensured an unpre- 
cedented political peace and stabil- 
ity, at least among the Russian 
“elites.” 

This era could, however, be com- 
ing to an end—i.e., a crisis may be in 
the making. Détente seems mori- 
bund; a new arms race, likely. The 
Soviet economy is sluggish, in con- 
siderable part because huge de- 
fense expenditures have detracted 
from capital investment in the 
civilian sector. Voslensky asserts (p. 
251) that in 1965-66, 82 percent of 
industrial output was destined for 
the producer-goods and defense in- 
dustries!!1_ Three successive bad 
harvests (1979, 1980, and 1981), 
despite massive investment in agri- 
culture, threaten to endanger a 
social stability that has been 
founded on a steadily, if moderately, 
rising standard of living. Political 
stability is problematic also in 
Eastern Europe, as the events in 
Poland show. No matter how these 
competing problems and priorities 
may be dealt with, it seems safe to 
predict that in the 1980's, there will 
———e—eeeee 


11 Western experts have estimated that in 1960 some 11 
percent and in 1975 some 19 percent of Soviet durabie- 
goods output was allocated to national security See 
Arthur J. Alexander, Decision-Making in Soviet Weapons 
Procurement, Adeiphi Papers No. 147-48, London, 
international institute for Strategic Studies, Winter 
1977-78, p. 11 
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be growing demands upon the 
limited resources of the economy 
and therefore increased likelihood of 
political conflict. 

What are the implications for the 
Soviet system in these develop- 
ments? For the time being, neither a 
return to Stalin’s “totalitarian,” 
revolutionary methods nor a turn to 
radical reform seems a likely alter- 
native. Brezhnev appears to hope 
for a resuscitation of some form of 
détente, as a prerequisite for a fur- 
ther evolutionary modernization, 
while the military and many leaders 
of the party and security appa- 
ratuses seem to be calling for an 
essentially conservative “belea- 
guered-fortress” sort of regime. A 
precise prediction is, of course, 
hazardous because of the complex- 
ity of the factors involved, above all 
the situation in the leadership, the 
increasing political weight of the ap- 
paratuses, and last but not least, the 
“parameters” set by Western poli- 
cies. 


CENTRAL to any prognosis about 
the future configuration of Soviet 
rule is a reexamination of the CPSU 
and the way its “monistic” rule con- 
ditions it to respond to new pres- 
sures. 

Sigmund Neumann has long since 
pointed out that the CPSU cannot 
be considered a “party” in the tradi- 
tional sense of a “part” of a pluralist 
whole.!2 Although Hill and Frank 
would dismiss this distinction as 
mere semantics, or even as “intel- 
lectual bankruptcy” (pp. 138-39)— 
they would view the Politburo as a 
kind of cabinet (p. 67)—such facile 
identification of the Soviet system 
with pluralist systems is crucially 
misleading. 

Parties (in the plural) serve as a 
means of channeling communica- 


TT 

12 Sigmund Neumann, Permanent Revoluton 
Totalitarianism in the Age of internatona/ Civ War, 2nd 
ed., New York, NY, Praeger, 1965, p. 119. (The first 
editon appeared in 1942.) 
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tion from society to government. 
The single party, by contrast, in its 
origin is not a “vote-getting,” but a 


fighting machine, a command struc- 


ture. Claiming to represent the 
“whole,” it has taken over functions 
traditionally associated with the con- 
cept of “state.” Moreover, by enforc- 
ing a particularist “class” concep- 
tion of the “general good,” it leads to 
“a society that must be chained.” 33 
To term such an organization simply 
a “party” is an example of that type 
of conceptual “stretching” encour- 
aged by modern, quantitative polit- 
ical “science” and Third World 
Studies that all too easily leads to 
false identifications. !4 

The single-party system—a 
regime keyed to emergency and 
crisis—not surprisingly has proved 
to be a not very efficient way of 
managing a modern, increasingly 
complex society. The latter requires 
autonomous initiative and “objective 
feedback loops instead of subjec- 
tive, administrative levers,” as two 
Soviet cyberneticians affirm. This 
would involve more for the CPSU 
than simply increasing its “trust” in 
its own members, as Hill and Frank 
propose (pp. 148-49), in view of the 
fact that almost all occupants of 
leading positions must be party 
members. 

The “construction of commu- 
nism,” Soviet ideologues stress, is 
not a “spontaneous” process, To put 
things more bluntly, society would 
not by its own free will opt for a Com- 
munist system. Thus the very raison 
d'étre of Communist single-party 
rule has been to prevent the emer- 
gence of social autonomy and hence 


———— 


*3 Giovanni Sartori, Parties and Party Systems: A 
Framework for Analysis, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1977, p. 57. 

4 For an important essay on this topic, see Giovanni 
Sartori, “Concept Misformation in Comparative Politics,” 
The American Political Science Review (Menasha, WI), 
December 1970, pp. 1033-53, 

SA. |. Berg and J. | Tschernjak, Information und 
Leitung (Information and Management), trans. by Gunter 
Tschacher, 2nd ed., (East) Berlin, Dietz, 1969, p. 62. 


of genuine pluralism, of autonomous 
interest articulation and aggregation 
“Civic 
competence” (Carrére d’Encausse, 
p. 247). To this day, all the main 
Soviet bureaucracies seem to agree 
on one point: social influences are to 
be kept out of central decision- 
making, at least to the extent that 
they are not mediated by the appa- 
first and 
foremost by the party. “Partici- 
pation” Soviet style has remained 
essentially (heteronomous) “mobili- 
zation,” socialization by means of 
controlled activity (Carrére d’En- 


and therefore of effective 


ratuses themselves, 


Causse, pp. 236, 233). 


However, in practice it becomes 


ever more difficult to manipulate 
over 17 million party members (Hill 


and Frank, p. 49). The sheer size of 


the CPSU, reflecting the functional 
requirements of running a large 
modern society, makes the party 
membership increasingly represent- 
ative of society, or, to be more 
precise, of society’s “functional 
elites.” This has caused growing 
Strains between the party member- 
ship and the apparat (Voslensky, 
pp. 189-90). However, contrary to 
the hopes of many Western observ- 
ers, the party since the mid-1970’s 
has again stressed its “leading role” 
and the principle of partiynost’, 
even if it has tended to become 
more “professionalized” itself. The 
conflict between the demands for 
modernization and rationalization of 
the system, especially of its eco- 
nomic mechanism and state admin- 
istration, on the one hand, and the 
requirements of maintaining the 
party’s monopoly of political power, 
on the other, has remained unre- 
solved. “We have to keep on search- 
ing,” Brezhnev concluded with 
some resignation at the CPSU Con- 
gress in February 1981, in discuss- 
ing problems of managing the Soviet 
economy. 

As a universal “broker” and 
guardian of “substantive rational- 
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ity,” the party theoretically fulf 
genuine functions in the quasi- if 
totally bureaucratized system. Ho 
ever, it is also a bureaucracy in 
own right and an essentially cons¢ 
vative force. Pushing through 1 
forms in such a system may inde 
(as Max Weber’s reflections on b 
reaucracy suggest!”) require “c 
risma,” i.€., a more or less “reva 
tionary” leader in alliance with so 
“public.” 

In a broad sense, the formation 
a genuine, politically more soph 
ticated civil society may be in its e 
bryonic stage, as evidenced by t 
various forms and techniques of di 
sent that have arisen in the Brez 
nev era (Carrére d’Encausse, | 
217). An increasingly urbanize¢ 
educated, and informed Soviet put 
lic will no longer be characterized b 
the political apathy of rural Russia ¢ 
former times. But what remains a 
open question is the extent to whic 
Soviet society will succeed in obtai 
ing institutions that will genuinel 
channel its demands to the politice 
leadership, making the latter re 
sponsive and, ultimately, responsi 
ble. Even a reforming leader in al 
likelihood will have to be a man ir 
control of the party apparat. While 
post-Brezhnev leadership will be 
better educated and less con 
strained by the memories of Stalin: 
ism and the Great Patriotic War 
even such a leader (or leaders) wil 
have been recruited and socializec 
by the apparat. Indeed, this 
phenomenon may explain why 
Khrushchev ultimately remained 
halfhearted in his reforming zeal, 
although in the end he may, as 
Robert Conquest suggests,!8 have 


Se 


‘6 Brezhnev’s report to the 26th CPSU Congress, Pravda 
(Moscow), Feb. 24, 1981. 

17 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft—Grundriss 
der verstehenden Soziologie (Economy and Society—An 


Outline of Interpretive Sociology), 5th ed., edited by 
Johannes Winckelmann, Tubingen, J.C.B. Mohr. 1972. 


18 Robert Conquest, Russia After Khruschev, London, 
Pall Mall Press, 1965, pp. 121-22. 


to doubt the suitability of this 
arat for running a modern so- 


hazardous to try to predict the 
future with any precision, all 
more so since, in the 1980's, the 
me may again be confronted 
fundamental choices. The basic 
inants of its foreign policy will 

in essentially the same: com- 
with the West, possibly even 

a Western-Chinese alliance, for 
r in the world; and the endur- 
ar of encirclement on the part 
great power without real friends 
rrére d’Encausse, p. 294). Inter- 
y, too, the basic structures of the 
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regime have proven to be remark- 
ably stable. Among the imponder- 
ables will be the personality of the 
next top leader, who may be ex- 
pected to emerge after a period of 
renewed stress on “collective 
leadership.” For in the Soviet 
system, the style and personality of 
the leader have tended to play a 
greater role than in any other 
modern nation. Who this leader will 
be cannot be predicted today. 
Brezhnev has been hesitant either 
to institutionalize the succession or 
to advance a “crown prince” (by 
now conceivably K. U. Chernenko). 

When it comes to prognoses 


about the shape of the Soviet Union 
in what seem likely to be the trou- 
bled 1980's, political and historical 
analyses hardly make political judg- 
ment superfluous, as the vivid dif- 
ferences in values and approaches 
of the three books reviewed here at- 
test. By analyzing the fundamental 
achievements, problems, and 
dilemmas of the Soviet single-party 
system, these works have at least 
marshalled the essential facts and 
interpretations which must be the 
foundation for any realistic and 
balanced judgment about the “na- 
ture” and likely future of the Soviet 
political system. 


The Soviet Scientific 


and Technical Intelligentsia 


By Harley D. Balzer 
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SUR ES Ce 
THE SOVIET UNION in the era of 
Brezhnev is probably the most tech- 
nocratic society in the world. 
Nowhere else do individuals trained 
as engineers occupy so large a 
share of top political positions. 


Nowhere else is life as pervaded by 
discussion of the “scientific-techni- 
cal revolution.” The “social myths” 
of technical progress and social 
mobility constitute major elements 
of legitimacy for the Soviet govern- 
ment. Science and technology are 
key aspects of the image Soviet 
leaders present to their own people 
and to the outside world. 

The books reviewed here consti- 
tute a major contribution to the his- 
tory of the Soviet scientific-technical 
intelligentsia—specialists trained in 
the natural sciences, technology, 
and medicine, and the smaller 
number of “self-taught” individuals 
practicing those professions. Having 
been frustrated in their aspirations 
for professional autonomy by the 
tsarist regime, these professional 
groups were initially ambivalent 
about the Bolsheviks. In the 1920's, 
an accommodation was reached, 
based on necessity, patriotism, and 
Economic incentives. During the 
First Five-Year Plan (1928-32), this 
accommodation was shattered, as 
Stalin sought to replace suspect 
cadres with rapidly credentialed 
Communist specialists. This brief ex- 
periment was followed by a return to 


—— 


‘“Technocracy” has been used both in a very specific 
sense (for example, by Thorstein Veblen), to postulate a 
society directly run by engineers, and in a much more 
general sense, to suggest that technical specialists and 
their “culture” exert a dominant influence in a society. | 
am using it in this second, general sense. 
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more traditional patterns of ed | 
tion and recruitment, but the pe | 
of experimentation—known as 
Cultural Revolution?—had a lasth 
impact on the Soviet intelligent 
and the entire Soviet system. §& 
Both the specific individuals w 
now lead the Soviet Union and t 
institutions they administer 4 
products of the Cultural Revolutig 
In some respects, the Cultural Rev 
lution defined new _ relationshig 
while in others it reinforced tra¢ 
tional attributes of the Russian sty 
of science and technology. Althoug 
appearing to put a decisive end 
professional autonomy, the Culturg 
Revolution in fact changed not th 
terms of debate but the foru | 
Since the First Five-Year Plan, pre 
; 


| 
| 


fessional interests have sought to in 
fluence Soviet political life from t 
inside. 


THE VOLUMES by Sheila Fitzpat 
rick, Kendall Bailes, and Nicholas 
Lampert concentrate on the genesi 


? | have adopted the usage suggested by Gail Lapidus 
her essay “Educational Strategies and Cultural Revolutio 
The Politics of Soviet Development,” in Sheila Fitzpatrick, 
Ed., Cultural Revolution in Russia, 1928-1 93T; 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1978. Noting 
that “cultural revolution” has been used to describe both 
long-term process of “gradual ideological transformation” 
in socialist societies and also the specific campaigns to 
radically alter Soviet social life during the First Five-Year 
Plan, Lapidus proposed capitalizing the term when 
referring to the events of 1928-31. She is particularly 
instructive as well on the similarities and differences in the 
Soviet and Chinese cultural revolutions. 
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substantial proportion of Soviet 
industrial managers and party 
cadres” (p. 4). In something of a 
departure from her general interpre- 
tation of the Cultural Revolution as 
an outburst of radicalism that the 
leadership could not fully control, 
Fitzpatrick views the vydvizheniye 
as a conscious and highly successful 
policy attributable directly to losif 
Stalin.? 

If any single event may be said to 
mark the beginning of the Cultural 
Revolution, it was the Shakhty affair 
in 1928—the arrest of more than 50 
specialists in the mining industry 
and their prosecution in a highly 
publicized show trial. The affair pro- 
vided Stalin with a rationale to exert 
pressure on old specialists and an 
excuse to launch a program for the 
creation of a reliable “proletarian in- 
telligentsia.” Fitzpatrick, citing 
Stalin’s speeches from the spring of 
1928, tells us that the policy of 
recruiting workers and party ac- 
tivists to higher education was 
Stalin’s—“he was the only member 
of the leadership with a clearly 
formed concept of the policy which 
the trial represented” (p. 118). 

In contrast to Fitzpatrick’s empha- 
sis on Stalin's conscious and suc- 
cessful social engineering, Bailes 
regards the policies of the Cultural 
Revolution as products of complex 
political and social conflicts, con- 
nected by the common thread of 
economic planning. He maintains 
that “the Soviet technical intelligen- 
tsia was more active than previously 
throught in changing the social 
structure of the Soviet Union and 
the cultural values of its people in 
this period” (p. 8). Neither Bailes 
nor Lampert disputes the view that 
Stalin turned the Shakhty episode 


Soviet technical intelligentsia. 
imultaneous appearance of 
onographs dealing with the 
al intelligentsia in the 1930's 
5 an unusual opportunity to 
e the assumptions and ex- 
ions three highly competent 
ians have brought to the same 
and to compare their differing 
retations. 
most important issue on 
| the studies intersect is the 
transformation of the techni- 
elligentsia that took place dur- 
e Cultural Revolution—a proc- 
ich included the education 
socialization of a new elite. The 
ion of a new Communist elite 
red not only the immediate oc- 
tion of the cultural bureaucracy 
arty activists but also a restruc- 
5 of the entire educational 
m to attract and train the 
ber” sort of cadres. Beginning 
2 spring of 1928, Soviet profes- 
Is experienced an upheaval as 
ering as the (simultaneous) 
ucturing of the peasantry by 
ctivization. In virtually every 
of “creative” or “intellectual” 
r, prevailing assumptions were 
xd into question. New ap- 
ches, suited to a new socialist 
sty, were required. If existing 
ral elites could not adapt to the 
irements of developing social- 
they would be replaced by new 
s, drawn from the ranks of pro- 
ijans and peasants—and espe- 
from their most conscious 
-esentatives, the members of the 
munist party. 
tzpatrick focuses on a major 
ect of this process—the vy- 
*heniye (literally “promotion”), a 
cy of discrimination to facilitate 
ement of “workers and peas- 
is into white collar jobs or into 
er education.” This massive ef- 
at social engineering, which Fitz- 
rick considers analogous to re- 
at American programs of “affirm- 
» action,” quickly “provided a 


A 


3 See especially the last paragraph of Chapter 9 in 
Education and Social Mobility, p. 205 This should be 
compared to Fitzpatrick’s treatment of other aspects of the 
Cultural Revolution in her essay “Cultural Revolution as 
Class War” in Cultura! Revolution in Russia, pp. 11, 17ff 
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into a club with which to beat both 
bourgeois specialists and political 


opponents. But Bailes’s account 


indicates that the case against the 
Shakhty engineers originated in a 
local conflict involving a police offi- 


cial with a dubious past and that 


Stalin seized upon the affair as a 


cause célébre no earlier than Febru- 


ary 1928.4 While not invalidating an 
interpretation arguing that Stalin 
used the Shakhty affair to imple- 
ment policies he had carefully pre- 
pared, Bailes’s interpretation 
emphasizes Stalin’s opportunism. It 
also raises serious questions about 
how well the policy was planned— 
questions reinforced by the chaos 
that the policy produced in the edu- 
cational system. 

The Cultural Revolution ended in 
what has been called the “great 
retreat”—a turning away from the 
extremes of the First Five-Year Plan 
with the setting of less utopian goals 
for the Second. Fitzpatrick contends 
that in educational policy this 
change was part of a coherent pro- 
gram lasting throughout the re- 
mainder of the Stalin era. Her Stalin 
is an all-powerful and farsighted 
leader standing above Politburo 
squabbles, in contrast to Bailes’s 
suggestion that Stalin suffered a 
defeat on this issue and subse- 
quently made the victors’ position 
his own. Fitzpatrick believes that 
Stalin, presiding over a political 
party threatened by numerous 
enemies, decisively defeated them 
by creating a new intelligentsia of 
proletarians and loyal Communists. 
Once these new cadres were edu- 
cated and moved into position, he 
elevated them to top jobs by purging 
their competition. In an article sum- 
marizing her argument, Fitzpatrick 
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« As late as December 1927, Stalin was publicly praising 
the technical intelligentsia for its cooperation. See Staiin, 
Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, Gosudarstvennoye 
izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1949, Vol. 10, 
pp. 318-19 
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States directly what is implied 
several times in the book—that 
Stalin may well have been con- 
templating the purges already in 
1928.° Fitzpatrick’s own account, 
however, provides documentation 
for Bailes’s “conflict and cohesion” 
interpretation.® 

Institutional interests constitute 
the dominant factor in Bailes’s ex- 
planation. He attributes the 1931 
policy reversal to actions by a group 
of “moderate” leaders who had 
direct responsibility for industry and 
the economy. Although Stalin made 
the first public announcement of the 
change, this was preceded by stren- 
uous efforts on the part of G. K. Ord- 
zhonikidze and his “allies” to induce 
the Central Committee to change its 
policies (pp. 150-51). Bailes ties 
this specific case to the broader 
issue of the emergence of a “moder- 
ate bloc” within the Politburo and 
Central Committee in 1933 or 1934, 
a group which he sees as influenc- 
ing policy as early as 1931. He also 
shows how political debates 
reflected policy options articulated 
by competing interests—in this in- 
stance, a conflict between Stalinist 
advocates of political solutions im- 
plemented by vydvizhentsy (in- 
Cluding praktiki, or workers pro- 
moted without formal specialized 
education) on the one side, and 
the Kirov-Ordzhonikidze-Kuybyshev 
group emphasizing economic ra- 
tionality and educational quality on 
the other.” 

Lampert emphasizes the relation- 
ship between the technical intelli- 
gentsia and the state, and views the 
Cultural Revolution as an effort to 
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® Sheila Fitzpatrick, “Stalin and the Making of a New 
Elite, 1928-1939,” Slavic Review (Urbana, IL), September 
1979, p. 401. The same article indicates that Stalin had 
achieved his objective by 1939, not 1931 (p. 399), 

® For example, Fitzpatrick notes that the change in policy 
toward bourgeois specialists announced in June 193] 
really amounted to ratification of policies already being 
adopted in industry. Compare her statements on p. 211 in 
Education and Social Mobility with those on p. 214, 


impose political solutions in place of 
“rational” decisions based on spe- 
cialized knowledge. Although his 
judgments are expressed in muted 
terms, his analysis comes much 
closer to Bailes’s than to Fitzpat- 
rick’s. For example, he identifies the 
leaders of the Supreme Council of 
the National Economy (Vesenkha), 
industrial administrators, and party 
apparatchiki as sources of “pres- 
spe- 


sure” to protect technical 
Cialists.® 


WHATEVER the immediate causes 
for the policies of the Cultural Revo- 
lution, there is no question that the 
period constituted a decisive form- 
ative experience for the individuals 
who currently rule the Soviet Union. 
One of Fitzpatrick’s major contribu- 
tions is to identify the vydvizhentsy 
as a Crucial group in the Soviet elite. 
Bailes notes that two thirds of the 


SS 


7 See pp. 174ff. A few additional shreds of evidence 
supporting Bailes’s interpretation have recently appeared 


in Anton Antonov-Ovseyenko, The Time of Stalin: Portrait of 


a Tyranny, New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1981, 
particularly pp. 61, 74, 79-80, and 112. Also see the 
Russian edition, Portret tirana (Portrait of a Tyrant), 
New York, NY, Khronika Press, 1980, pp. 110-11. 

® One can only speculate on what Lampert might have 
achieved had he employed a greater range of materials. 
He tells us his “argument is based mainly on a reading of 
Soviet publications of the time” (p. 11). While it is perfectly 
reasonable for a historian to insist on the “historically 
specific” nature of a topic, it is not acceptable to make the 
same Claim for one’s sources. 

Bailes drew upon an enormous body of secondary and 
memoir literature and upon much recent Soviet 
scholarship to document things at which Lampert can only 
hint. In addition, Bailes took advantage of materials from 
public and private archives in the United 
States—particularly the Harvard Project—as well as from 
the State Department Decimal File and the British Foreign 
Service Archives. He made Particularly good use of 
unpublished Soviet dissertations, confirming the impression 
that much of the best scholarly work done in the Soviet 
Union is available in this form. Many Soviet dissertations 
never appear in print, or appear in published versions with 
some of the most interesting material deleted, and Western 
scholars ignore these studies to their own detriment. 

Lampert omits even so obvious a source as 
V.N. Ipatieff's memoirs, Life of a Chemist, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1946. Moreover, although 
Lampert’s decision to ignore dissertation literature may be 
understandable, there is no excuse for his failure at least 
to take note of Bailes’s article “The Politics of Technology: 
Stalin and Technocratic Thinking Among Soviet Engineers,” 
American Historical Review (Washington, DC), April 1974, 
pp. 445-69. 
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current Central Committee a 
percent of the Politburo are re 
sentatives of the technostrud 
Fitzpatrick takes the analysis a 
further, pointing out that a mai 
of current government ministers 
of Politburo members—including 
course, Leonid Brezhnev himst 
were vydvizhentsy during the 
Five-Year Plan. In light of the crt 
importance of these individuals ¢ 
ing the last 40 years of Soviet 
tory, even more discussion of 
implications of this common be 


, 


ground would have been desiral 
but Fitzpatrick backs away ff 
drawing some seemingly log 
conclusions regarding the quality 
education and the nature of gre 
cohesiveness among the new elit 
Certainly, the quality of educat 
received by vydvizhentsy could | 
have been very high. Fitzpatr 
hints at its deficiencies in seve 
places, citing the high dropout 
and chaotic conditions in the ea 
1930's, as well as the extra burd 
imposed on vydvizhentsy by so¢ 
and administrative responsibilith 
(pp. 66, 105, 110, 132, 204, af 
217). Bailes's chapters on “Th 
Educational Experience” confit 
these impressions. 
If the quality of specialized educ 
tion received by vydvizhentsy 
inferior to that of previous af 
subsequent generations, then 
must look to something other the 
technical competence to expla 
their long political dominance. 
would suggest that the key word 
loyalty. The surviving vydvizhent 
constitute a “club” of men, wi 
mediocre education but highly d 
veloped political skills, who ha 
Stuck together for a very long time 
Their formative experiences incluc 
ed advancement from party work t 
higher education during the peria 
of “class war” in the schools, fol 
lowed by rapid promotion to impor 
tant political and administrativ 
positions during the purges. As Fitz 


has observed elsewhere, 
Brezhnev generation was a 
but tended to monopolize 
D jobs.”9 

purges and the Stalinist eco- 
> system decisively influenced 
future leaders’ careers. Many 
vydvizhentsy were promoted 
ponsible positions when senior 
> were arrested. At the same 
the insecurities of work in pro- 
bn led many specialists to opt 
bs in local party or police work, 
g them in excellent positions 
imb the political ladder. One 
suggest that the “retreat” in 
was permanent because it 
sd the interests of both the “in- 
ial lobby” and the vydvizhentsy 
selves. Once the schools re- 
d to normal, a group of up- 
ly mobile politicos with weak 
ical education would have had 
afinite interest in ending the 
itment to higher education of 
iduals with both proletarian and 

credentials. 
1 emphasis on politics and ca- 
ism should not obscure the very 
impact technical training has 
on the Soviet leadership. 
es's discussion of aviation in the 
O’s suggests the attractiveness 
egitimation through technology. 
gic achievements enhanced the 
me’s status both in the eyes of 
pwn people and in the interna- 
al arena, where public display 
schnological gains could also aid 
nse policy. A similar case may 
made for the Soviet space pro- 
in the 1950’s and 1960's and 
the recent emphasis on the 
antific-technical revolution. 
ointing out the propaganda val- 
of science in no way implies that 


pila Fitzpatrick, “Reply,” Slavic Review, June 1980, 
20. Bailes proposes 2 similar interpretation when he 
ses school and production ties as major reasons for 

dominance of the First Five-Year Pian group 
268-69), and Lampert notes the “careerist” motives 
party members (p. 73) 
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Soviet leaders lack a genuine com- 
mitment to technical progress. If 
anything, their training as engineers 
has left them overly enamored of 
technological solutions. Emphasis 
on the scientific-technical revolution 
and a seemingly incessant search 
for some sort of technological “quick 
fix” to cure the nation’s economic ills 
attest that Soviet technocracy is 
more than just window dressing. 


THE DURABILITY of arrangements 
concocted during the Cultural Revo- 
lution is attributable not only to con- 
tinuity of personnel but also to the 
strength of institutional interests and 
the effects of the Soviet system of 
planning. In the long run, the struc- 
tural factors may be of the greatest 
significance. The Brezhnev genera- 
tion will be gone in a few years; the 
structural characteristics of the Sovi- 
et economic and political system are 


less likely to change any time soon. 
Institutional interests appear to have 


surprising longevity and the capacity 
to convert administrators to their 


point of view, while the Soviet plan- 
ning system has reinforced certain 
historical attributes of the Russian 


scientific-technical community. 


Struggles over the training of tech- 
nical cadres are a seemingly inevita- 
ble product of educational require- 
ments generated by industrial devel- 
opment. The_ institutional conflict 
over control of education between 
Vesenkha and the Commissariat of 
Education (Narkompros) is well 
documented by Fitzpatrick. She 
might have added that this was in 
many respects a continuation of the 
century-old struggle between the 
tsarist Ministries of Education and 
Finance, and that a similar conflict 
took place in other European coun- 
tries in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

The importance of institutional in- 
terests within Soviet administration 
is underscored by the way Ord- 
zhonikidze’s perspective altered 
when he became head of Vesenkha. 
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person and protector for such 


clients. Yet, there has not been 
enough investigation of these ques- 
tions in Russian and Soviet history. 
After |. A. Vyshnegradskiy became 


Minister of Finance in 1887 with the 


support of allies in the Ministries of 


interior and Education, he aroused 
bitter disappointment by adopting 
many of the positions traditionally 
defended by tsarist ministers of 


finance. There are striking parallels 


in Ordzhonikidze’s becoming the 
patron of industrial specialists in the 
1930's. 

Perhaps the most general struc- 
tural principle to emerge from the 
works under review is the decisive 
influence that planning exerts, both 
by enhancing previously existing 
characteristics of the system and by 
fostering informal mechanisms to 
achieve results or protect partici- 
pants. Prerevolutionary Russian 
science and technology were char- 
acterized by the assignment of higher 
status to theory than to applied 
research or work in production; by 
deep-seated conservatism; and by 
weakness in design and innovation, 
encouraging a tendency to rely on 
imported technology. The Soviet 
planning system has reinforced all of 
these attributes. Dangers and pres- 
sures associated with work in pro- 
duction reinforce a long-standing 
preference for more prestigious 
research positions. New ideas and 
practices not only disrupt routines 
but threaten the fulfillment of the 
plan. It is safer to adopt a proven 
technology from abroad than to risk 
production delays or even failure by 


No student of politics will be sur- 
prised by a finding that the person 
appointed to head a bureaucratic 
apparatus quickly becomes the 
patron of groups traditionally sup- 
ported by that bureaucracy. Both 
the need to make the bureaucracy 
function and the logic of maintaining 
one’s own power base usually in- 
duce a new leader to act as spokes- 
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attempting to introduce an indige- 
nous innovation. 

This is not to suggest that nothing 
has changed since 1917. One of the 
most impressive achievements of 
the Soviet regime has been the cre- 
ation of an extensive network of 
scientific research institutes. Robert 
Lewis, in Science and /ndustrializa- 
tion in the USSR, provides figures 
showing that Soviet expenditure for 
scientific research as a percentage 
of national income exceeded that of 
the United States in the mid-1930’s, 
and he notes that the Soviets were 

| ahead of everyone in endeavoring to 
plan scientific research. Yet, as 
Lewis also points out, the return on 
R&D investment and the achieve- 
ments of planning were, and con- 
tinue to be, paltry. The Soviet Union, 
| although a world leader in basic 
research, performs poorly in techno- 
logical innovation. While the prob- 
lems in innovation in the Soviet 
economy have already been sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny,!° the 
books reviewed here extend that 
analysis, placing the problems in 
historical context and showing how 
they evolved from the planning 
system in both science and industry. 

The system of planning  intro- 
duced in the Soviet Union, as Lam- 
pert reminds us, “was not a method 
for providing an orderly coordination 
of the production process,” but 
rather was intended “to achieve a 
shortcut expansion of industrial pro- 
duction” (p. 81). It is hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that coordination of 
research with industry was not a 
major priority. The result has been a 
system in which scientific research 
is viewed as important in itse/f but 
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‘© The classic work on the subject is Joseph S. Berliner, 
The Innovation Decision in Soviet Industry, Cambridge, 
MA, The MIT Press, 1976. There are excellent discussions 
of the difficulties of relating scientific research to industry 
in the chapters by Thane Gustafson and Bruce Parrott in 
Susan Gross Solomon and Linda L. Lubrano, Eds., The 
Social Context of Soviet Science, Boulder, CO, Westview, 
1980 


has never been linked in a meaning- 
ful way to production. 

Planning priorities undermine 
technical development in a number 
of ways, as Bailes and Lewis demon- 
strate. One major problem has been 
the geographic and administrative 
separation between science and in- 
dustry. Soviet science planning has 
generally been dominated by indi- 
vidual researchers—the “grass 
roots” —while industrial priorities are 
determined by the “command econ- 
omy.” Removed from contact with 
production, researchers are not like- 
ly to focus on the questions most 
relevant to industry. In the 1930's, 
an effort was made to resolve this 
difficulty by placing industrial re- 
search under the control of related 
enterprises, but such an approach 
frequently resulted in diversion of 
personnel and resources to meet 
immediate production quotas. Simi- 
lar difficulties have been reported in 
the 1970's. 

Stalinist attempts to encourage 
mass participation in invention 
likewise led to an impasse. Cam- 
paigns for practical inventions from 
worker-inventors brought a flood of 
time-consuming nonsense. Yet to ig- 
nore the “crackpot” engenders a 
risk that real geniuses will be passed 
over. 

Finally, the Soviet planning SyS- 
tem encourages the “engineering 
fallacy”—pursuit of technical solu- 
tions regardless of their economic 
rationality. While not unknown in the 
West, this difficulty is more severe 
when the researcher totally ignores 
profit and cost. 

Despite a generally disappointing 
record, Soviet science has demon- 
strated an ability to make significant 
achievements in specific areas. 
Both Bailes and Lewis seek to ex- 
plain this success in priority areas 
through case studies of aviation in 
the 1930’s. Lewis puts forward a 
series of characteristics which he 
believes made aviation one of the 
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more successful spheres of SI 
technology. The list includes | 
centration of design and produe 
facilities in Moscow; compet : 
between designs, with prod ( 

decisions made only after the tes 
of prototypes; and the existen¢ 
good development facilities. Ret 
nizing the importance of avig 
R&D, the leadership freed it 

the most detrimental constraint 
the planning system. The best 
ple were mobilized—which crea 
a sort of ripple effect—and indi 
ual initiative was rewarded. Last 

not least, there was follow-throu 
Soviet aircraft designers were | 
engaged in hypothetical exercis 
they were determined to see th 
ideas fly. 

Relative success in military av 
tion suggests a model for the ope 
tion of the Soviet R&D system. Wh 
might be called “functional dysfur 
tions” are maintained throughe 
the system as a way of guaranteei 
political control. In priority are 
such as military aviation, the pa 
intervenes to cut through nor 
obstacles. The amount of effort 
quired in such situations is en 
mous, but there is no sacrifice 
political control at any level. 

Yet even nonpriority sectors mu 
function somehow, and the key he 
is in the development of informal é 
rangements. Lampert provides | 
great deal of evidence from Sovi 
sources illustrating the importanc 
of informal mechanisms at variot 
levels: among managers and par 
officials sharing responsibility f 
plan fulfillment, and between wor 
ers and managers, whose comme 
interest in material rewards ou 
weighs conflicts. He would n 
dispute Bailes’s view that such a 
rangements are rooted in the institt 
tional structure of Soviet plannin 
and are unlikely to be seriously ir 
fluenced by changes in personnel ¢ 
piecemeal reorganization. 

A comparison of efforts at reforr 


] 
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1920's and 1930's with pro- 
put forward in recent years is 
larly instructive in this 
. Lewis notes that the sug- 
of linking research to in- 
made in the 1920’s sounds 
ilar to the science-produc- 
ssociation (ob”yedineniye) 
adopted in 1973. The Scien- 
earch Sector created under 
ha's Planning, Technical, 
bonomic Administration in the 
; appears to be a forerunner 
State Committee for Science 
achnology. Not only do recent 
s look quite similar to earlier 
eas; they have failed to pro- 
uch better results. Soviet dif- 
with industrial production 
novation are systemic, arising 
from the planning process, 
they will not be significantly 
ted without a major alteration 
t process. 
tive reform would have to be 
d through on a broad front, 
e current Soviet leadership 
5 not only a lack of inclination 
decisively but even a lack of 
/ to conceptualize changes of 
magnitude. Reform requires 
ers, yet the individuals with 
alized expertise and the capac- 
» develop real alternatives are 
sasily discernible in the Soviet 
aucracy. Bailes does suggest 
‘here may recently have been a 
al of the traditional Russian 
cally thinking intelligentsia,” 
that engineers and applied sci- 
ts have played the leading role 
is development (p. 7). Never- 
“ss, such movements must be 
in perspective. As David Jorav- 
nas pointed out, the significant 
stic may be not that a few hun- 
| people sign a petition despite 
mous personal risk and the vir- 
certainty of unpleasant conse- 
aces, but rather that out of more 
1 a million members of the tech- 
ructure only a few hundred sign 
1 petitions.!? 
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Soviet concern to prevent the 


emergence of any independent cen- 
ters of power may have been so ef- 
fective that it has stifled any poten- 
tial for creative solutions. Although 
Stalin is gone and professionals no 
longer fear for their lives when prac- 
ticing their occupations, there are 
strict limits on their activity. More- 
over, their ideas concerning resolu- 
tion of the USSR’s problems often 
seem stale and unrealistic. Lately, 
for example, there has been discus- 
sion of the potential for technocracy 
among Soviet managers—at a time 
when most Western commentators 
would dismiss such suggestions out 
of hand.}2 


THE DAMAGE that can be inflicted 


by political choices and historical in- 
heritances can be seen clearly in 
Soviet medicine. Many of the char- 
acteristics of Soviet science and 
technology also apply to medical 
science. There is the same tendency 
for prestige to accrue to theory and 
basic research rather than to prac- 
tice; there are enormous distortions 
generated by the planning system 
(“death quotas” for hospitals being 
the most ghoulish); and while there 
has been a tremendous effort to cor- 
rect shortcomings, producing an im- 
pressive increase in the provision of 
medical facilities, the return on that 
investment has been less than 
should have been expected. 

As is true in almost every profes- 
sion, the Soviet general practitioner 
commands less prestige and a lower 
salary than specialists or medical 
researchers. Many observers have 
made the obvious connection be- 
tween the low pay and status of “or- 
dinary” Soviet physicians and the 
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11 See David Joravsky, “Political Authorities and the 
Learned Estate,” Survey (London), Winter 1977-78, 
pp. 36-41. Bailes does seem to recognize this 
consideration in his conclusion, p. 425 

12 For example, see V. G. Gratskiy, Gosudarstvo | 
texhnokratiya (The State and Technocracy), Moscow 
Nauka, 1981, p. 282 
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preponderance of females in that 
occupation. In his volume under 
review, Dr. William Knaus attributes 
the dominance of women in Soviet 
medicine to Stalin’s decision to 
adopt a “no frills” health care 
system in which women would be 
the practitioners (p. 83). Knaus also 
suggests, however, that “as in the 
rest of the Soviet economy, part of 
the reason for the low wage is the 
high percentage of female workers 
in medicine” (p. 334). One might 
think that Knaus would need to 
make a choice between these two 
propositions. Either medicine 
became a low-salary, low-prestige 
occupation in the Soviet Union 
because most practitioners were 
women, or many women ended up 
in medicine because it was a rela- 
tively low-paying and low-status oc- 
cupation. Knaus never untangles 
the two issues, preferring instead to 
make generalizations about Soviet 
women and their careers.'? 
Fortunately, the work of serious 
scholars offers a corrective to 
Knaus’s confusion. Nancy Frieden 
has produced a carefully re- 
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13 One does not have to be a feminist to find in Knaus 
attitudes toward women that might make him perfectly at 
home in Soviet society. He suggests that “some Soviet 
women, unable to marry have made medicine their life 
and developed careers as professors, scientists or 
researchers” (p. 95). A few pages later, on the basis of a 
single interview, he adds: “As Natalie demonstrates, few 
Soviet female physicians are aware of, or even interested 
in, the political aspects of their profession” (p. 97) 

In broader terms, Knaus’s interesting personal 
observations are frequently counteracted by distortions of 
history, and some of his errors impugn the integrity of his 
entire study. Knaus informs us in his preface that “to travel 
to another city a visitor, like a Soviet citizen, needs a visa” 
(p. 13, emphasis added). Unfortunately, this mistake pretty 
much sets the tone for what follows. We are toid 
erroneously that “in February 1917, the Social Democrats 
took over the government and forced Nicholas to resign” 
(p. 74); that the zemstvo “represented a return-to-tne-land 
movement in Russia” (p. 62); that in 1974 the government 
came up with the “new” idea of awarding the tiie Heroine 
of the Soviet Union to women bearing 10 children 
(p. 200); and that Gospian is the Soviet Mirustry of Finance 
(p. 217). One might be inclined to be less harsh it Knaus 
did not claim that he was presenting “2 truly scholarly 
work” (p. 12). A traveler's account generally tells more 
about the traveler than the place visited. This Dook is no 
exception 
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searched and thoughtful analysis 
of the Russian medical profession, 
focusing on the period before 1905. 
In the current context, one of her 
major contributions is to show that 
the great majority of doctors in 
Russia were always poorly paid and 
low-status employees of the state. 
No one who reads Frieden’s excel- 
lent chapters on the cholera epi- 
demic of 1891-92 and on the status 
of physicians will ever confuse the 
social, legal, or financial status of 
Russian doctors with that of their 
American counterparts. There was a 
determined movement among pre- 
revolutionary physicians to change 
their situation through profession- 
alization, but it was not successful. 
When Stalin sought to restructure 
Soviet society in the 1930's, the 
dual goals of increasing the labor 
force and maintaining the family 
reinforced traditional male-domi- 
nated hierarchies in virtually all pro- 
fessions.!4 But some professions 
were more likely to become over- 
whelmingly female domains, and 
medicine was one of them. This 
Situation is attributable both to 
medicine’s low prestige before the 
revolution and to its continued low 
priority thereafter. 
peerless a 


'4 For a particularly perceptive discussion of these 
Issues, see Gail Lapidus, Women in Soviet Society: 
Equality, Development and Social Change, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1978. Chapter 3 deals with 
the Stalinist “solution.” 


Knaus does make a contribution 
by indicating the influence special- 
ists may exert on Soviet policy deci- 
sions and by chronicling the recent 
revival of professional aspirations 
among Soviet physicians. The move- 
ment for professionalization which 
Frieden describes was seemingly 
destroyed by Stalin, yet many of the 
same issues are reemerging. In 
return for a willingness to abandon 
direct political claims, many profes- 
sional groups wield major influence 
on decisions affecting their areas of 
expertise. This policy role of profes- 
Sionals, as opposed to “interest 
groups,” is emerging as one of the 
most promising topics of investiga- 
tion for students of Soviet politics. 15 


In analyzing professional groups, 
it is essential to pay special heed to 
the professional goals that they for- 
mulated before 1917—the best evi- 
dence available for how these pro- 
fessionals saw themselves in the 
Russian context. Attention should 
also be devoted to cleavages within 
professions, as Bailes shows in his 
excellent discussion of the tensions 
between educated specialists and 
praktiki. Such studies can shed light 
on the nature of the compromises 
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18 See particularly Seweryn Bialer, Stalin’s Successors: 
Leadership, Stability and Change in the Soviet Union, 
New York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1980, 
pp. 167ff; and Thane Gustafson, Reform in Soviet Politics: 
Lessons of Recent Policies on Land and Water, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1981, Chap. 6 and passim. 
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and accommodations that Sp 
professional groups made 
Soviet power, on the levers § 
leaders were able to use ing 
gating professional groups, ar 
the interests reemergent oI 
sional groups are likely to artic 


THE SOVIET UNION will shortl 
perience a succession with unr 
dented potential for change. Ar 
tire leadership generation—the 
dominated by vydvizhentsy 
pass from the scene in the 19 
In the inevitable struggle for pe 
the balance of institutional inte 
that has been maintained by B 
nev may be called into ques 
and perhaps altered. 

Prospects for fundamental) 
form, however, appear remote 
need for such reform is alr 
generating tensions between pr 
sional specialists who see 
defects of the system and the 
servative ideological-political 
reaucrats who are threatened 
change. The historical record 
gests that serious reforms thre 
enough established interests a 
both specialists and bureaucrat 
ensure that these groups will re 
or circumvent significant cha 
But past experience likewise s 
gests that problems resulting fr 
the system and consequent p 
sures for change will not be eli 
nated. 
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TROUBLE with trying to think 
modern political terrorism to 
: purpose is that it is so wide- 
ad and so varied in form that 
are few general statements 
apply to all important elements 
int that they all use violence. A 
and growing literature by 
ern journalists and scholars has 
ipled with the problem. 
e reason for the interest is not 
o seek. Any novel social phe- 
enon will, of course, engage the 
rest of the community whose 
ness it is to study such matters. 
certainly happened in the 
J's and 1960's, for example, 
n guerrilla warfare loomed as an 
ortant new factor in the less 


developed world. In addition, polit- 
ical terrorism is by no means limited 
to remote and relatively primitive 
areas. For the Western world, the 
fascination of terrorism lies in its ap- 
pearance right here, in the midst of 
our unexciting, suburbanized, ho- 
mogenized modernity, shouting out 
to us between commercials for false- 
teeth adhesives and stomach- 
soothers. It has the same shock 
value as if a war party of Indian 
braves were suddenly to descend 
on Pennsylvania Avenue taking the 
scalps of commuters and file clerks 
on their lunch hour. Moreover, it 
turns out that the war party is not 
composed of real Indians but recog- 
nizable young compatriots from the 
privileged minority—Mark Rudds, 
Bernadine Dohrns, and Katherine 
Boudins. No wonder we seek to 
determine what it all means. 

The focus here is on urban terror- 
ism, as distinguished from the orga- 
nized violence for pressure and 
propaganda purposes that accom- 
panies rural insurgencies of the type 
conducted and advocated by such 
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1 A reasonably thorough run-down on English-language 
materials is August R. Norton and Martin H. Greenberg, 
Eds., International Terrorism: An Annotated Bibliography 
and Research Guide, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1980. This 
guide categorizes some 1,000-plus titles topically and 
geographically, and includes a novel section on terrorism 
in fiction. It is, however, limited by its omission of works in 
German, Italian, or French, not to mention less accessible 
languages. A student seeking the titles of works by the 
early anarchist Johan Most would not find them here. They 
are written in German. Similarly with the untranslated work 
of Franz Fanon and Regis Debray, available only in French 
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as Mao Zedong, Vo Nguyen Giap, 
Fidel Castro, and Che Guevara. Ur- 
ban terrorism is not a new phenom- 
enon; it frightened our ancestors in 
Europe and America in the last half 
of the 19th century. However, as an 
instrument of left-wing revolu- 
tionaries, it was eclipsed and 
somewhat discredited from the time 
of the Russian Revolution until quite 
recently. Its reemergence as a tool 
of the militant Left seems to have 
been a matter of virtually spon- 
taneous combustion, although some 
exemplary role was certainly played 
by the Irish Republican Army (IRA) 
Provos, the extremist wing of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), and the Trotskyites in Argen- 
tina, none of whom were in a posi- 
tion to follow the precepts of rural 
guerrilla warfare. It was quickly 
taken up in Latin America after the 
resounding failure of Castroite insur- 
gency in Bolivia, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Peru, and elsewhere. After 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil 
became the testing grounds. While 
advocates of urban terrorism pre- 
sented it as guerrilla warfare con- 
ducted in the cities,? the urban envi- 
ronment is really not suitable for 
guerrilla operations, and the phe- 
nomenon remained terrorism plain 


———— 


2 See the most influential tract on the subject, Carlos 
Marighelia's Minimanual of the Urban Guerrilla 
reproduced as an appendix to Robert Moss, Urban 
Guerrilla Warfare, London, international institute for 
Strategic Studies, 1971 
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and simple. It nevertheless spread 
rapidly to most parts of the world 
(except the Communist areas), a 
fact brought home graphically by 
television and the other media. 


THERE ARE various categories of ur- 
ban terrorist movements, the prin- 
cipal division being between nation- 
alist and separatist movements 
(IRA, PLO, Basque, Quebecois, 
Puerto Rican, and so on), on the one 
hand, and militant left-wing move- 
ments in democratic or near-demo- 
cratic states, on the other. What 
“success” terrorism would appear to 
have had—and certain successes 
doubtless underlie the persistence 
of the phenomenon—seems to have 
come in the first category. A host of 
modern states have emerged in part 
as a result of urban terrorist activity. 
The technique goes back at least as 
far as the struggle of various nations 
for independence from the Turks 
and of the Irish from England. At- 
tached to this category as a sub- 
species are those desperate little 
separatist movements whose mes- 
Sage is: “Do not forget us,” or 
“Revenge is ours.” Among them are 
Croat, Armenian, and South Moluc- 
can groups. 

Of the urban terrorists in the 
democratic world, we can distin- 
guish movements in the still not fully 
developed nations (e.g., Brazil, 
Argentina, Turkey, and Mexico) and 
those in the fully industrialized 
democratic nations of the West, in- 
cluding Japan. It is in the former 
that urban terrorism has had its 
greatest, if most perverse, political 
impact. In Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Turkey, relatively democratic 
regimes have been overthrown by 
military coups reacting against ter- 
rorism, and the terrorists them- 
selves have been largely destroyed. 
That is virtually the Only political 
result of any of the terrorist move- 
ments in noncolonial settings since 
modern political terrorism emerged 


as a noteworthy phenomenon. 
However, such destruction of 
democratic systems by right-wing 
counterterror, it should be noted, 
has been and remains a first objec- 
tive of these allegedly left-wing 
movements: the hope is that the 
people at large will become suffi- 
ciently aroused by right-wing sup- 
pression to support the militants in a 
subsequent serious bid for power. 

Perhaps the most bewildering to 
the public and experts alike have 
been the urban terrorists in industri- 
alized democracies. What motivates 
these scions of privilege—the 
Baader-Meinhof Gang of West Ger- 
many, the Angry Brigade of Britain, 
the Red Brigades of Italy, the 
Weathermen of the United States, 
and numerous other grouplets, 
many comprising a mere handful— 
who burst upon our awareness 
mouthing irrational cries and bran- 
dishing machine guns? In_ their 
Study of terrorism, Robert Kupper- 
man and Darrell Trent suggest that 
terrorists of this stripe “seem to be 
propelled by a profound self-hatred, 
a nausea concerning their own his- 
torical-material identities that leads 
them to seek the negation of the 
very culture that nurtured them.” 
More and more, they have tended 
toward violence for its own sake, as 
a more exciting form of self- 
expression.* The terrorists bespeak 
a desperation most people do not 
feel. The unreality of their preten- 
sions and of their analysis of the 
Scene about them, as well as the 
radical disconnection between their 
ees a ee 


3 A point made by Claire Sterling in The Terror Network 
(p. 22). Walter Laqueur makes a similar point, stating that 
the strategy dates from 19th-century terrorist theory. See 
his Terrorism, Boston, MA, and Toronto, Little Brown and 
Co., 1979, p. 186. Laqueur’s study was reviewed in 
Abraham Ascher, “Lessons of Russian Terrorism,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1980, pp. 70-74. 

* Walter Laqueur describes the terrorists as suffering 
from “the crisis of identity, suburban boredom, the desire 
for excitement and action, a certain romantic streak, in 
short terrorism as a cure for personality problems.” 

Op. cit., pp. 209-10. 
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alleged goals and the means. 
advocate for reaching these ¢§ | 
cause them to be viewed by#l 
compatriots as dangerously §f 
turbed minds rather than ag " 
vanguard of the future. 

In none of the democratic 
tries has the incoherent rhetort 
violent episodes evoked any defi 
able political response. This le , 

response, problems of morale) 
ciplined terrorist activity can be 
dull work performed over long 
riods of time), and improved pa 
work seemed by the end of: 
1970’s to be leading to the) 
appearance of this social path 
from the democratic, industria 
world. 

Yet in 1980 and 1981, ne 
sodes perpetrated by a new ge 
ation of militant desperadoes bi 
upon us. The attempts on the 
of Pope John Paul Il and Gene 
Frederick J. Kroesen and Jaf 
Dozier, the Brinks robbery, 
many other less spectacular e 
remind us that urban terrorism 
not fully spent its power. By 
large, the new generation of ‘ 
civilized” bomb-throwers app 
less coherent, less rational, — 
well organized—mere epigones 
their predecessors—and are 
clined to flirt with the drug cult 
while plotting to bring down soci 
One should note, however, the c 
tinued existence of another, sn 
category of “career professionals’ 
preeminent skills, available on 
mand so long as the goal is vagui 
“revolutionary” and the resour¢ 
generous. These include the fame 
“Carlos,” a Venezuelan trained 
Russia and employed by the PL 
and—probably—the Turk Meh 
Ali Agca, who carried out the 
tempt on the Pope. 

One should also recognize the ¢ 
istence of terrorism of the right win 
Some observers believe that th 
kind is likely to increase especially 
European countries with a fas 
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ecent events such as the 
g of the railway station in 
a and the brief takeover of 
anish parliament by a group 
nger army officers add 
ity to this prediction. 
y rate, the landscape is gen- 
amiliar, although there are a 
ange new wrinkles. For exam- 
aire Sterling mentions in The 
t Network that right-wing ter- 
have been welcomed at some 
2 Middle Eastern training 
_set up by the Communists 
ave trained there side by side 
ilitant leftists. Neo-fascists in 
ave also accepted help from 
which at the same time aids 
urtures leftist terrorists. This 
suggests that less may sepa- 
e two extremes of the political 
um than either would be pre- 
to admit. 
‘uropean history, threats and 
»f violence from the Left have 
brought forth similar threats 
cts from the Right, which, be- 
: of support from the military, 
usually prevail. The rise of 
m between the wars reflects 
lynamic. It certainly cannot be 
out that terrorism of the Left 
ring on a resurgence of fascism 
a new name. One might envi- 
uch a scenario in countries— 
ly Spain, Portugal, and espe- 
ltaly—which have sizable 
mnunist movements allied to 
int trade unions with a tradition 
ylence and which have already 
odern times experienced long 
ds under dictatorial regimes. 
lar, however, only in Italy has 
ern urban terrorism attracted 
sient numbers of recruits, many 
high caliber in terms of educa- 
and dedication, to make such a 
ario even remotely possible. 
the Italian nation, despite a 
ing load of serious social prob- 
;, still clings to democratic 
s and fights with increasing ef- 
eness against the threat. 
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FOR ALL the difference in approach 
and fortunes of the terrorists, there 
are certain common requirements 
of terrorism, no matter where or by 
whom it is applied. Most obvious is 
the need for compartmentalized, 
cellular organization, 
communication, and careful atten- 
tion to security. 


clandestine 


However, the authors of the books 


under review point to other similari- 
ties which are of greater interest. 
One is the “propaganda of the 
deed,” an old idea inherited from 
the 19th century but multiplied 
manyfold in importance by the in- 
stantaneous and dramatic effect of 
modern media, notably television. 
Instant notoriety and recognition 
create the illusion of success in 
restless and aggressive minds and 
stimulate their owners to further 
feats; they also attract emulation 
and thereby create a snowball ef- 
fect. Something like this took place 
after 1968 when a phase of spec- 
tacular airplane hijackings, 


kid- 
napings, and murders was launched 
by the People’s Front for the Libera- 


tion of Palestine, followed quickly by 


similar acts by other groups in the 
Middle East and Western Europe. 
At the same time, the piling up of 
episode upon episode produces a 
jaded reaction and no lasting effect. 
Where does the terrorist turn when 
he has deployed his bag of tricks 
more than once, is still far from gain- 
ing his ostensible aims, and feels 
himself slipping back into obscurity 
and helplessness? He can, of 
course, change targets, techniques, 
and locales, but that merely post- 
pones the reckoning. The tempta- 
tion exists to try for ever more spec- 
tacular episodes, with the threat 
(noted by many commentators in 
the books under review) that the ter- 
rorists might seek to wreak mass 
destruction through the use of bio- 
logical, chemical, or nuclear 
weapons. In Terrorism: Threat, 
Reality, Response, Kupperman and 
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Trent set the problem thus: 


Violent acts against the government 
and society are possible today and 
may not be totally improbable in 
coming years. 
bombing and the specter of “Phila- 
delphia fever” convey the message; 
the clock is running, the irrational 
may occur. 


The authors take the threat seriously 
enough to provide detailed analyses 
of vulnerabilities and of the state of 
preparedness in the US to deal with 
major catastrophes. 

work on terrorism, Yonah Alex- 
Wilkinson also ponder the threat of 


writing on “The Future of Sub-state 


The LaGuardia 


In their useful review of recent 


ander, David Carlton, and Paul 


mass destruction. David Carlton, 


Violence,” points out that until now, 
political terrorists have generally 
been “conservative” in their modali- 
ties of violence, relying mainly on 
bombs and automatic firearms, but 
he predicts that terrorists will 
become progressively more violent 
and destructive, and raises the 
possibility that in time the threat of 
mass destruction will become more 
serious. However, trends toward 
less political rationality—which 
would underlie any threat to destroy 
the very masses in whose interests 
the threat is ostensibly made—and 
toward feebler organization among 
the terrorists would tend to reduce 
their ability to mobilize the technical 
skills required to make a threat of 
mass destruction possible and to 
keep arrangements secret. The pos- 
sibility of such threats cannot, of 
course, be ignored. It is prudent to 
improve our defenses and our ability 
to cope with large-scale disaster, 
but the menace of mass destruction 
should not preoccupy us to the ex- 
clusion of other threats, which 
evidence a more rational calculation 
of costs and benefits to the ter- 
rorists. 
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EVEN MORE important as a com- 
mon factor than playing to the 
media and the resulting pressure for 
more sensational exploits is the in- 
terlocking and cooperative nature of 
many of the terrorist enterprises 
and, beyond that, their dependence 
not only on each other but also on 
certain political movements or gov- 
ernments for the means to carry out 
their programs. Most obvious 
among the latter are Cuba and the 
militant enemies of Israel in the Arab 
world, notably the PLO, Libya, 
Algeria, and South Yemen. But, if 
we probe further, we find that these, 
in turn, depend upon the training 
and guidance of such states as East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, North 
Korea, and finally, of course, the 
Soviet Union. 

This is the simplified essence of 
the somewhat breathless but still 
highly factual account laid out by 
Claire Sterling in The Terror Net- 
work. Her book attracted much at- 


denies that the evidence shows the 
Kremlin to be masterminding a 
worldwide terrorist conspiracy. 
What Moscow has done—and con- 
tinues to do—is to facilitate, im- 
prove, strengthen, and encourage 
left-wing terrorist activities wherever 
they spring up against non-Commu- 
nist governments. It pursues this 
course through education and train- 
ing on a large scale (in South 
Yemen, North Korea, the USSR, 
and elsewhere) and guidance of the 
secret services of friendly govern- 
ments in similar training efforts, 
through the channeling of subsidies 
through intermediaries, and through 
the provision of weapons and other 
support services of every kind— 
usually, again, via intermediaries. 
On the other hand, it does not in 
most cases plan or direct the ac- 
tivities of the groups it supports. It 
merely makes them possible. 

A similar point is made more 
briefly by Herbert Romerstein in his 


tention when it appeared more than 
a year ago at the time of the installa- 
tion of a new administration in 
Washington and the charges by the 
new Secretary of State, Alexander 
Haig, and others that the Soviets 
were supporting and encouraging 
terrorism. Although Sterling has 
been criticized for going beyond the 
evidence and for such political 
lapses as “undermining détente,” 
her volume is in fact a carefully 
crafted amassing of detail culled 
largely from already public sources. 
Unlike most journalists’ accounts, 
hers is in large part footnoted and 
sourced. The involvement of the 
Soviet Union through many surro- 
gates is not very much of a secret— 
all the other books under consider- 
ation here make the same charge. 
What Sterling does is attempt to 
build a complete picture, to show in 
the most specific terms how the 
Soviet involvement works. 

In making the case about Soviet 
involvement, Sterling explicitly 


pamphlet Soviet Support for Inter- 
national Terrorism. Romerstein cites 
some of the same evidence and 
some additional material to demon- 
Strate Soviet involvement in support- 
ing terrorism. He does not, however, 
go into the more difficult question of 
whether or not Moscow tries to 
direct terrorist activities. 

The cost-effectiveness of this in- 
volvement by the Soviets and their 
cohorts is sobering. According to a 
CIA estimate cited by Sterling, the 
USSR puts the equivalent of about 
US$200 million a year into its sup- 
port activities for so-called “wars of 
national liberation.” This investment 
Ensures a highly professionalized 
apparatus and a continuing flow of 
trained recruits to take the place of 
those who fall by the wayside. It 
helps embed Soviet propaganda 
and ideology in the minds of the ter- 
rorist cadres, with the result, care- 
fully documented by Sterling, that 
the IRA, the Basques, Palestinians, 
and Marxist anti-Khomeini Iranians 
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all spout the same crude 
imperialist’’ catechism. 
resulting terrorism become 
serious problem for governn 
whom the Soviets regard as ide@l 
ical enemies, embarrassing 
and exposing them as weak ¢ 
vacillating, and causing serio 
ternal strains. All of this comes 
less cost than one heavy cruiserg 
few modern bombers. 

The beauty of the situation 
the Soviet standpoint is that the 
have so far been no costs of a| 
monetary nature. As Sterling pc 
out, the target governments | 
bent over backward to avoid @ 
fronting Moscow about its behaj 
and have done their best to ké 
what they know from coming to f 
lic attention. Indeed, there is fit 
these governments can do dire¢ 
except to put relations with 
Soviet Union in the deep freeze; 
explain why, frequently and 
phatically. Such a policy, it appear 
would be unpalatable to large é 
ments of their publics, at least: 
Western Europe, and would revert 
policies of rapprochement with th 
East in which the governments, id 
ically, have sizable political in es 
ments. 

In the past, some observers hat 
described Soviet policy regarditi 
terrorism of the “anarchic” type i 
are discussing as being firm 
“negative.”> On the other hane 
Walter Laqueur has traced what hi 
S€es as a consistent thread of a 
guity in the Bolshevik stance, 4 
opines that the Soviet Union fing 
itself in a dilemma vis-a-vis terror 
ism—between the goal of interne 
tional respectability and the desite 
not to leave the field to its ideologi¢e 
rivals on the left.6 However, therek 
little sign of either negative views 
ambiguity in the tale that Sterling 


° See, for example, Philip Selznick, The Organizatio 
Weapon, Glencoe, IL, The Free Press, 1960, p. 237. 
® Laqueur, op. cit., pp. 197-201, 


d one fears that Laqueur has 
ed the effectiveness of the 
tactic of working largely 
intermediaries. 


on balance, is the threat of 
errorism? If we look at a map 
orld, it is not the urban ter- 
in Israel, Ulster, Spain, or 
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Italy, but the combination of ter- 
rorism with rural insurgency in El 
Salvador, Cambodia, Namibia, or 
Guatemala that seems to pose the 
greatest danger. 

The latter, attacking backward 
regimes with limited capabilities (if 
unaided) to defend themselves, is a 
pressing problem for consideration 


by the US and other industrialized 
democracies. But that is a story for 
another time. As for urban terror- 
ism, it is an extremely nasty and 
costly problem. But it is hardly a 
threat to the societies in which it has 
appeared, except as a factor which 
might in some circumstances trigger 
a successful right-wing response. 


Western Intellectuals 
and Communist States 


By Peter W. Rodman 


PAUL HOLLANDER. Political 
Pilgrims: Travels of Western 
Intellectuals to the Soviet Union, 
China, and Cuba, 1928-1978. 
New York, NY, and Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1981. 


THE ATTRACTION of communism to 
Western intellectuals is a subject 
long noted and much examined. 
Paul Hollander, a sociologist, has 
singled out an interesting aspect of 
the phenomenon—the “political 
pilgrims,” that is, the Western 
writers, scholars, and students who, 
generation after generation, have 
traveled to Communist countries 
and come away fascinated and aa- 
miring. In studying this particular 
aspect, he sheds new light on the 
broader phenomenon. 

Hollander is in a position to make 
thoughtful judgments about Com- 
munist societies and the Western 
intelligentsia, having firsthand ex- 
perience with both. Born in Hun- 
gary, he emigrated as a young man 
after the events of 1956. He studied 
at the London School of Economics, 
at the University of Illinois, and at 
Princeton University, where he 
received his doctorate in sociology. 
He is now a fellow of the Harvard 
Russian Research Center and pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst. 

Although the writing in the volume 
is a bit heavy at times, beneath the 
academic prose there is serious 
thought, provocative analysis, and 


genuine insight. There is also a 
wealth of evidence, gleaned from 
the memoirists, of the incredible 
naiveté of Western visitors to Com- 
munist countries. 

George Bernard Shaw, ona trip to 
the USSR in the 1930's during a 
period of widespread famine, was so 
convinced that reports of food short- 
ages were capitalist propaganda 
that he threw a supply of provisions 
out the train window before crossing 
from Poland into Soviet territory. He 
later announced this action proudly 
to an audience of hungry Russians 
in Moscow—who gasped in horror. 
When it was suggested to him that 
he would have done better to throw 
the food out the window on the 
Soviet side of the border, Shaw 
refused to believe it. 

Shaw's gullibility about Soviet 
realities was repeated many times 
over by other travelers to the USSR, 
before and after. And when disillu- 
sionment with the Soviet system 
eventually set in, as it did in later 
decades, other utopias beckoned— 
revolutionary China, Castro’s Cuba, 
North Vietnam during its war with 
the United States, and others. Even 
Albania has been the subject of 
glowing reports by some adventur- 
ous West Europeans. 


WHAT IS it that accounts for the 
continual suggestibility of so many 
Western intellectuals—precisely the 
Class of men and women who pride 
themselves on their critical faculties, 
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on their professional ability 

penetrate beneath surface app 

ances in the search for truth? All 

Communist regimes examined 

Hollander perfected what he re 

to as the “techniques of hosp 
ity’”—the art of providing phys 
comfort, solicitude, skillfully pa 
aged tours, and calculated flatte 
(Shaw was provided with a luxuri 
sleeping car and—amazing coi 

dence—two waitresses who tur 

out to be intimately familiar with 

writings!) Such hospitality ma 
criticism difficult, by establishing 
subtle sense of obligation as well 
by misleading the visitor as to lo 
conditions. Only in rare cases (t! 
of André Gide, for example) did 1 
flattery backfire or fail to have sot 
effect. 

But, as Hollander goes on to de 
onstrate, this factor is hardly a su 
cient explanation. The visitors we 
misled because they allowed the 
selves to be misled. They were 1 
tourists but pilgrims, yearning 
believe in the virtue of regimes th 
regarded as moral experiments 
vast importance to mankind. As 
the case of the anecdote abc 
Shaw, the socialist ideal was 
compelling a vision that object 
reality was ignored, wished away, 
rationalized with an artfulness tr 
perhaps does a perverse kind 
credit to the creativity of t 
Western intellectual mind. 

For example, one Jerome Dav 
traveling in the USSR during Wor 


ll, was taken into custody 
yeral times by the Soviet security 
ce (NKVD), but his arrests only 
his admiration for the 
He found the security 
well trained and intelligent 
“always made it a point to com- 
ment them on their alertness in 
otting a foreigner who might be a 
y.” Beatrice and Sidney Webb 
ed a model Soviet prison and 
cluded that the Soviet penal 
was “apparently as free from 
hysical cruelty as any prison in any 
untry is ever likely to be.” Thirty 
later, Communist Vietnam, 
its victory over South Vietnam, 
reported to be forcing its 
oners (“war criminals”) to walk 
minefields to find unex- 
oded mines left over from the war; 
Jical antiwar activist William 
instler said he thought he could 
derstand the reasoning” behind 
barbaric practice. “It's part of a 
ble, terrible time,” he added. 
Hollander traces these and other 
tal contortions that many 
ned observers have gone 
to preserve the coherence 
f their own visions. We see a total 
uspension of the skepticism that 
darks intellectual attitudes toward 
ost phenomena at home. Happy 
hildren cavorting in a kindergarten 
a Communist country help con- 
visitor after visitor that the 
e must be a humane one—as 
children did not play happily in 
rtens in most countries. By 
process of “contextual redefini- 
on,” those who would deplore child 
abor in Western societies as an 
bomination find boys and girls toil- 
1g in the fields in China or Cuba a 
sitive sign of social solidarity and 
Ommunity. Squalor becomes pic- 
ue; shabbiness, a sign of a 
thorough egalitarianism. A 
of Concerned Asian Scholars 
China met an old woman 
job it was to remove and col- 
slivers of metal from oily rags. 
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Her hands were “covered with cuts 
from the slivers.” Asked if these 
were not painful, she replied: “When 
you are working for the revolution, it 
doesn't hurt.” The visitors were 
deeply impressed. 

The inversion of values applies 
ironically even to the treatment of 
their fellow intellectuals. One visitor 
to Cuba wrote approvingly: “The in- 
dependent intellectual, the critic of 
all societies and all beliefs, is a lux- 
ury they [the Cuban regime] cannot 
afford.” Mary McCarthy wrote in 
identical terms about North Viet- 
nam: “The license to criticize was 
just another capitalist luxury, a 
waste product of the system. This of 
course is true.” Thus are the most 
degrading conditions and the denial 
of the most vital freedoms excused 
by virtue of the higher social ideals 
in the name of which, or in pursuit of 
which, they are undergone. 


ONE OF Hollander’s principal con- 
clusions, for which he shows ample 
evidence, is that the motivation lies 
not so much in the objective appeal 
of the societies visited as in the re- 
jection of one’s own society. The 
heyday of enthusiastic reporting 
about the USSR was not in the 
1920’s, the period of the New Eco- 
nomic Plan (NEP) and an attractive 
cultural vitality, nor was it in the 
1950's, the time of the anti-Stalin 
campaign and the “thaw,” which 
might have prompted new hopes for 
the benign evolution of the Soviet 
system. Rather, the peak for pil- 
grims was in the 1930’s—the high 
point of Stalinist terror. The systemic 
crisis wracking the Western democ- 
racies in the Great Depression 
seems to have created such a pow- 
erful psychological need for an alter- 
native ideal that there was strong in- 
centive to overlook or suppress all 
thought of the horrific underside of 
the worker's paradise in the Stalin 
era (of which much was known at 
the time). Criticism of Western soci- 
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ety, so strongly expressed by so 
many of the Western intelligentsia, 
seemed to require the confidence 
that other, better societies were 
within the reach of human aspira- 
tion. When the Western crisis 
waned, so did the impulse to ideal- 
ize the USSR. In the 1950's, the 
USSR's own display of self-criticism 
and self-doubt may only have accel- 
erated the weakening of its appeal. 

The second great wave of disaf- 
fection in Western societies came in 
the 1960’s and 1970's. Hollander 
devotes considerable space to the 
counterculture of the period and its 
philosophical themes, such as they 
were. This time the critique was one 
of affluence rather than of poverty, 
but it prompted the second great 
flood of political pilgrims. The new 
socialist meccas were now mostly in 
the Third World—principally Cuba 
and China, which it was hoped 
would avoid the “mistakes” of the 
Soviet Union. In the United States, 
the Vietnam war acted as a further 
spur, adding North Vietnam to the 
itinerary. 

While the context was somewhat 
different from that of the 1930's, the 
results were the same. American 
society, which had been rejected as 
a pathetic failure in the 1930's, was 
now scorned as brutally overween- 
ing, complacent, and corrupt. 
Susan Sontag offered this analysis in 
1969: “To us, it is self-evident that 
the Reader’s Digest and Lawrence 
Welk and Hilton Hotels are orgar- 
ically connected with the Special 
Forces’ napalming villages in 
Guatemala... .” 


LUDICROUS as some examples are, 
the malaise of intellectuals is not a 
laughing matter. No society is 
healthy if its most educated classes 
are so profoundly disaffected. 

The roots of alienation are many. 
Hollander reviews a century of soci- 
ological literature on the subject and 
offers his own speculations based 
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on the example of the political pil- 
grims: the feeling of many intel- 
lectuals that they are insufficiently 
appreciated in their own countries; 
a diffuse rebelliousness toward 
Societies that fulfill all material 
needs; a thirst for adventure; a 
yearning to identify with power (and 
with totalitarian systems where in- 
tellectuals often have, or seem to 
have, a powerful role); guilt feelings 
at their own lives of privilege, 
transposed into a yearning to iden- 
tify with the “masses.” The reader 
may or may not agree with every ex- 
planation offered by Hollander, but 
the discussion is thoughtful and not 
dogmatic. 

Among the estranged, the impulse 
to debunk seems allied to an im- 
pulse to affirm something. Thus, as 
noted, the rejection of one’s own 
society seems to require the faith 
that a better alternative is within 
man’s capability, as proven by its 
existence somewhere else. If it is 
not—if all societies are fatally 
flawed—it is much more difficult to 
inveigh against one’s own. Indeed, if 
there is no ideal society e/sewhere, 
mankind is sore afflicted, and one is 
left in a spiritual void. And the in- 
tellectuals are precisely those 
among us who search most assidu- 
ously not only for knowledge but for 
meaning, not only for truth but for 
harmony and coherence in the 
human condition. 

The quest for utopias in the 
modern age, concludes Hollander, 
is one of the delayed fruits of the 
secularization of Western culture, 
for with the decline of religious faith, 
man must seek fulfillment here on 
earth. It is “delayed” because for a 
time the lost religious faith was Sup- 
planted by a secular belief in Prog- 
ress—a belief to which the 20th cen- 
tury has dealt a series of devastating 
blows. 

The prevalent modern religious 
faith among intellectuals is social- 
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should be described as “Moscow-line” rather than “Moscow-sponsored.” 


* 


Stanford, CA. 


ism—the humane ideal of equality, 
justice, social harmony, and well- 
being. As John Maynard Keynes 
observed nearly 50 years ago, itis a 
moral, not an economic, impulse: 


Communism is not a reaction 
against the failure of the 19th 
century to organize optimal 
economic output. It is a reaction 
against its comparative success. It 
is a protest against the emptiness 
of economic welfare, an appeal to 
the ascetic in us all... . It is the 
curate in [H. G.] Wells, far from 
extinguished by the scientist, which 
draws him to take a peep at 
Moscow. . . . The idealistic youth 
play with Communism because it is 
the only spiritual appeal which 
feels to them contemporary... . 


It is a powerful dream, so powerful 
that it attracts even when continually 
perverted in practice. Either its 
failures and perversions are ig- 
nored, or else the faith persists that 
somewhere else, in some. other 
newly discovered land of innocence, 
its feasibility will at last be proven. 

How ironic that Marxism, which 


80 


Several corrections should be made in the “Checklist of the ‘National Liberation Move 
ment’” (Problems of Communism, March-April 1982, pp. 77-82). 


On page 78, it should be noted that the Yemen Socialist Party did attend and the 
Democratic Party of Guinea did not attend the November 1981 work conference o . 


The Editors’ Note on page 71 of the March-April 1982 issue inadvertently miscited the 
source of the “Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts, 1981.” This list is published 
by Problems of Communism jointly with the Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs, edited by Richard F. Staar, Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, 
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prided itself on its materialism an 
determinism, should find its appee 
as an object of faith and a spirit 3 
ideal, while Western values, whic! 
always Claimed a spiritual origi 
should seek their vindication 
material abundance and find fail 
in their inability to provide meani 
How ironic also that intellectua 
who in our societies have usuall 
been the chief defenders of freedoi ' 
and creativity, should be so ready ) 
overlook the stultifying brutality of 
systems whose response to freedom 
and creativity has always been fo 
crush both. For, in the end, the 
tragedy of the political pilgrims & 
their abandonment of the liberal 
values that nurtured them. It is ot 
tragedy as well. Hollander co 
cludes with the disturbing questio 
“whether or not, willingly or i 
advertently, Western intellectua 
will contribute to the destruction ¢ 
their relatively free societies, in pa 
because of their illusions abot 
other societies and their recurren 
fantasies of new forms of liberatio 
and collective gratification.” 

lt is an important book, as impo 
tant as its subject. 
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East European Economic Slowdown 
Jan Vanous 


At the beginning of the 1980's, East European economies are at a crossroads. The pressures that blew 
the lid off Poland will increasingly build beneath the political leaders and central planners of other 

East European countries, forcing them to take hard decisions regarding their economic systems. 
Understanding the causes of the present economic slowdown and the factors likely to affect these 
economies in the 1980's allows speculation about what responses the East European leaderships may 
make. 


Moscow and Mitterrand 
Michael J. Sodaro 


The election of Francois Mitterrand to the presidency of France in May 1981, and his Socialist Party's 
winning of an absolute majority in the legislative elections shortly thereafter, caught Moscow by 
surprise. Despite French Communist participation as a junior partner in the government, there has 
been a high degree of continuity in French foreign policy. If anything, French attitudes toward the 
USSR seem to have hardened, at least in part as a response to the ongoing Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan and the imposition of martial law in Poland. 


Kremlin Politics and the Austrian Settlement 
Vojtech Mastny 


The 1955 Austrian State Treaty ended Austria’s occupation by Western and Soviet troops and paved 
the way for its subsequent prosperity as a neutral state in one of the world’s most heavily armed 
regions. The treaty’s broader significance lies in the light it sheds on Soviet policies, for after eight 
years of obstructing negotiations, the Soviets suddenly proved eager to sign an agreement less 
advantageous than the one initially envisaged. The treaty was perhaps the foremost product of a brief 
period of East-West détente—the first since the onset of the cold war. The Austrian solution thus offers 
more than passing lessons on the opportunities for change in Soviet foreign policy in a period of 
intense leadership competition in the Kremlin. 
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The Kissinger Years 
Frank K. Roberts 


A British diplomat reviews the memoirs of Henry Kissinger and finds they offer much insight into the 
character and policies of one of the most complex and unusual foreign ministers in modern times. 
Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for negotiating an end to the Vietnam war, Kissinger was also 
instrumental in establishing an effective Sino-American relationship and in bringing Egypt into the 
Western camp. To the reviewer, even more significant was Kissinger’s policy of both resisting Soviet 
aggression and preserving some prospect of benefit to be derived by the Soviets if they benaved 


themselves 
at 


Negotiating, Soviet Style 
Hannes Adomeit 


Charges that the methods and negotiating style of the Soviet foreign ministry do not conform to 
accepted diplomatic standards have persisted since the ministry’s creation in 1917. While this 
perspective is open to question, throughout the years Soviet diplomats seem to have shown certain 
common attitudes and techniques. In analyzing Soviet foreign policy, however, it is more important to 
concentrate on the reasons behind a particular Soviet negotiating stance, the meaning of Soviet 
proposals and counterproposals, and the likely goals such proposals are meant to achieve than to 
explore the interesting byway of style. 


The Politics of Economic Crisis in Eastern Europe 
Jacques Rupnik 


The international economic crisis of the 1970's has coincided with similar difficulties in the Soviet bloc, 
particularly among the East European economies. The remarkable degree of interdependence between 
the economies of Eastern and Western Europe appears, however, to be as much a result as a cause of 
economic problems in the East. Specifically, more than 20 years after the first attempts at a complete 
overhaul of systems of economic management, the dilemma of political control vs. economic efficiency 
remains unresolved in East Europe, at great cost both to the societies involved and to the Soviet 
Union. 


An Unsentimental Journey Across Russia 
Alexander Kazhdan 


Lifting the heavy lid of Soviet secretiveness to capture the essence of Russian life is no easy task. 
Western journalists, writing of their experiences from work and travel in the Soviet Union, present 
some useful insights, as seen in a particularly good recent survey volume reviewed here. Yet works in 
this genre are marred by some inevitable shortcomings and consequently fail to give a fully satisfying 
image of Soviet reality. 


Crime and Punishment Under Socialism 
Louise |. Shelley 


Contrary to the expectations of Marxist ideologues, crime has not begun to disappear in socialist 
countries. While embarrassed officials try to explain away the persistence of a phenomenon that was to 
fade under the socialist way of life, it seems clear that socialism has in fact created new categories of 
criminal conduct. There is also a great deal of evidence that the existing socialist systems force the 
average citizen into illegal activity of some kind simply in order to achieve bearable conditions in daily 
life. 


The Turkic Past in the Soviet Future 
Daniel C. Matuszewski 


Over the last 20 years, there has been a striking emergence of new and intense forms of ethnic and 
cultural identification in the Soviet Union. The official constructs of a “Soviet” culture have not met the 
needs of the USSR’s many nationalities, prompting a search for more genuine and satisfying social and 
cultural forms and for an accurate understanding of the past in order to restore a sense of historical 
identity. This is particularly true in Soviet Central Asia, where literary works increasingly evoke the rich 
Turkic legacy from the past. 


Jan Vanous 


t the beginning of the 1980's, the economies of | 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Romania—the East European 
members of the Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CMEA)—are at a crossroads. The Polish economy | 
ina crisis the depth of which is beginning to rival the 
‘Great Depression of the 1930’s. Other East European 
ponomies face a slowdown in growth unprecedented in 
postwar period. 

The same sort of pressures that blew the lid off Poland 
increasingly build beneath the political leaders and 
tral — of the other East European countries, 
g them to make hard decisions to cope with the 
mc ing economic problems. Below, we shall look at 
| the causes of the economic slowdown as it began in the 
| 11970's, the factors affecting the outlook for these 
| economies through 1985, and some specific projec- 
| | tions regarding the economic activity of these countries 
| through that year. At the conclusion, we shall speculate 
| briefly about how the leaderships might respond. 

} 

‘The 1970’s— An Overview 


' To evaluate the economic outlook for Eastern Europe 
| in the first half of the 1980's, it is first necessary to 
)feview the major economic developments that took 
| Place there during the 1970's. The most important was 
a dramatic slowdown in overall economic growth (see 


|Mr; Vanous is Senior Economist, Centrally Planned 
sconomies (CPE) Service, Wharton Econometric Fore- 


pasting Associates (Washington, DC) and editor of the | 


Current Analysis and Balance of Payments and 
Report. He is coauthor with Michael Marrese of 


with Eastern Europe, forthcoming this year. 


Subsidies and Non-Market Benefits in Soviet | - 


fast European 
conomic Slowdown 


Table 1 on p. 3). The average annual growtt 
duced national income (net material oroduct) f 


economies taken together declined from 7 
| 1971-75 to 4.0 percent in 1976-80.' TI 
occurred in Dotn industry and agriculture 
annual growth of East European gross indust 


declined from 8.7 percent in the first half of the 


to 5.7 percent during the second half, wt 
culture the corresponding decline was f 
percent.* The slowdown in growth rates 
the construction industry, transport, co 
and other services. However, it should be 5 
that such a widespread slowdown was not a 


new phenomenon—the growth of aggregate 


decelerated in Eastern Europe during 195¢ 
even more during 1961-65.°* 


The economic slowdown was Caused Dy severa 


tors. First, by the early 1970's, the e 


DUTDYU 


East European Economic Slowdown 


A tale of two economic models: at left, in Poland a wait in a queue is rewarded with the ees of a loaf of b | 
and some parsley; at the right, in Hungary consumers examine wares in a Budapest supermarket. 


Eastern Europe began to run out of sources of what 
Marxists call “extensive economic growth,” i.e., they 
were no longer able to spur growth by further increases 
in the physical quantities of production inputs (labor and 
capital). The need was perceived to shift to intensive 
economic growth, based on improvements in the quality 
of inputs (better education and training for labor, 
technological advances, more efficient organization of 
production, etc.). But while this necessity had been ap- 
parent to East European central planners for quite some 
time (at least since the mid-1960’s), the record of the 
East European economies in effecting this change has 
been almost uniformly dismal. 

A second factor contributing to the slowdown was the 
general failure to carry out effective economic reforms 
and the decision instead to place excessive reliance on 
a development strategy based on accelerated imports 
of Western technology. During the 1960’s, only two East 
European countries—Czechoslovakia and Hungary— 
made a major effort to institute substantive economic 


reforms based on decentralization of their economies; a 


ens 
The following data are drawn from official East European statistics, with the exception of 
figures for Eastern Europe as a whole—these being the author's own aggregations. 


Produced National Income 
(average annual rate of growth, in percent) 


1951-55 1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 
Bulgaria 12 9.6 6.7 8.8 
Czechoslovakia 8.2 6.9 1 yhe 7.0 
East Germany 13.1 Heal 3.4 5:33 
Hungary 577. 6.0 4.1 6.9 
Poland 8.6 6.6 3.4 4.6 
Romania 13;3 6.6 9.2 75 
Eastern Europe 10.0 6.9 4.0 6.1 


—Photoreporters and Vincent 


reduced role of central planning and its reform 4 
from a command type toward an indicative type of f 
ning mechanism; the introduction of more rea 
prices; improvement of the system of economic in 
tives for both enterprise managers and workers; a 
toward profit and sales, rather than gross output 
measures of economic performance; and, last but 
least, the introduction of various measures to encou 
innovation, technological improvements, and risk-ta 
both in utilization of new technologies and in intro¢ 
tion of new, more technologically sophisticated p 
ucts. The Czechoslovak reform lasted a mere two yé 
(1967-68) and was effectively scrapped after 
Soviet-led invasion of August 1968. The Hunga 
reform began in 1968, at a much slower pace than 
Czechoslovak reform, and it is still advancing—14 y¢ 
later. In the other four countries, central planners 
unable to introduce the type of economic reform w 
would foster intensive economic growth by means 
proper incentives to enterprise managers and worke 
This absence of reform (Hungary’s slow-paced effc 
being the exception) contributed to the adoption of w 
quickly became a fashionable “technocratic” cure 
growth deceleration: increased imports of super 
Western technology and know-how. East European c 
tral planners envisaged that these imports would leac 
upgrading of the quality of East European capital ste 
and improvement of productivity, thus reversing | 
slowdown in economic growth. The imports of Weste 
technology were primarily financed by borrowing fri 
Western commercial banks and governments. 7 
loans were to be repaid a good bit later—in the seco 


be, 1981, Part ll, pp. 355 and 375. 


of the 1970's and in the early 1980’s—from in- 
sed export sales. 

stern Europe had little difficulty borrowing from the 
st on a massive scale. Aggregate net East European 
ebt to the West, which at the end of 1970 had stood at 
$6.0 billion, by the end of 1975 had reached 
$21.2 billion, and at the end of 1980 stood at 
$$55.8 billion (see Table 2 on p. 4). The reason for the 
se with which Eastern Europe borrowed some US$50 
on during the 1970's was the ample supply of 
able funds at the disposal of Western banks (espe- 
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Table 1: Growth Trends in Eastern Europe’s Produced National Income 
Gross Industrial Output, and Gross Agricultural Output, 1971-85 


(annual or average annual growth, in percent) 


PRODUCED NATIONAL INCOME 


1971-75 1976-80 1981 1982 «1983 1984 1985 1981-85 
78 6.1 45 3.7 3.4 4.4 43 4.1 
5.6 37 0.2 2.9 1.2 2.2 2.2 17 
5.4 4.1 45 37 3.1 3.0 29 3.4 
6.2 3.2 1.8 1.4 2.2 2.4 2.1 2.0 
9.8 1.6 -13.0 -75 1.6 1.7 2.0 -33 

11.3 7.3 2.1 25 3.0_ 4.0 40 3.1 
7.3 4.0 wi? 0.6 23 27 28 1.4 
GROSS INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

1971-75 _ 1976-80 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 «1981-85 
9.2 6.0 5.6 4.0 47 4.6 45 47 
6.7 4.7 2.0 2.5 2.7 27 27 26 
6.5 5.1 5.1 4.0 3.8 3.5 3.4 3.9 
6.4 3.4 2.3 2.5 28 2.6 25 2.4 

10.4 46 -19.0 10.0 25 2.5 25 -48 

13.0 9.4 45 3.5 45 55 55 47 

8.7 5.7 = | 0.7 3.5 3.6 36 2.1 
GROSS AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 

1971-75 _ 1976-80 1981 1982 1983 ——:1984 1985 1981-85 
2.9 0.9 4.0 3.0 1.0 2.0 2.0 23 
2.6 2.1 -3.4 3.5 1.0 16 16 09 
2.7 1.2 3.0 1.0 25 2.3 2.2 2.3 
46 2.5 0.0 3.0 1.0 1.2 15 14 
3.7 -16 4.0 48 23 15 16 27 
6.5 3.8 -0.9 3.0 2.5 3.5 35 22 
4.0 1.3 0.7 3.2 1.9 2.2 2.2 2.0 


CES AND METHODOLOGY: For 1971-81, official East European statistics as reported in the respective statistical yearbooks For 1982-85, forecasts by the Centrally Planned Econormues 
of the Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates (see a discussion in the text below). The figures for Eastern Europe as a whole were aggregated by the author, using for purposes of 
1978 US government estimates of the gross national product and sectoral output of the individual countries, denominated i" Go#ars See | 
on in Eastern Europe: Performance, Problems, and Prospects,” Joint Economic Committee, US Congress, East European Economic Assessment, 


had P. Alton, “Production and Resource 
Washington, OC, US Government Print 


cially after 1973, when they began to be flooded with 
surplus funds from member-states of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries—OPEC) and the 
eagerness of Western governments to stimulate exports 
(especially since the onset of a prolonged Western 
recession in 1975 after a fourfold increase in OPEC oil 
prices in 1974 coming on the heels of major increases in 
the prices of other raw materials in 1972-73). 
Unfortunately, two unforeseen developments largely 
ruined East European plans to accelerate growth 
through increased imports of Western technology. First, 
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Table 2: Eastern Europe’s Net Hard-Currency Debt to Non-Communist Countries, 1970-85 | 


(in billions of current US dollars) 


Percent change 


1970 1975 1980 1981 1985? real debt, 1981-€ | 

Bulgaria 0.7 ea 2.5 ee 2.5-3.5 4 | 
Czechoslovakia 0.6 ke 3.4 3.4 4.0-5.0 1 | 
East Germany 1.4 4.8 11.6 12.8 16.0-17.0 -2 | 
Hungary 0.6 rac 6.6 vie 8.0-9.0 -10 
Poland 31 a 22.3 22.6 25.0-28.0 -1l1 ) 
Romania 1.6 =A 9.4 10.1 12.0=13.0 -6 ) 
| 

Eastern Europe 6.0 Ze ajaits: 58.3 67.5-75.5 -6 


2 Forecast. | 
D Ratio of the mid-point 1985 debt estimate to the 1981 estimate, divided by the projected 7 percent change in the world price level between 1981 and 1985, measured in dollars. @ 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: Wharton CPE Balance of Payments and Debt Review, Washington, DC, Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates, June 1982 edition. 

The following methodological considerations should be noted: (1) the net hard-currency debt to the West is defined as gross hard-currency debt to Western banks (including most of the d 
owed banks in the Middle East and the less-developed countries, where data are available), to Western governments, and to international financial organizations (the International Mone 
Fund and the World Bank, in the case of Romania), minus deposits from Eastern Europe in Western banks; (2) hard-currency debt among members of the Council for Mutual Econa 
Assistance (CMEA)—the total of which is equal to zero, by definition—is not included; (3) hard-currency assets of CMEA countries other than deposits in Western banks (gold, foreign excha 
held by the central banks, hard-currency accounts held in banks outside the area of the Bank for International Settlements) are not taken into account; (4) categories of debt included are Ic 
and medium-term debt, most short-term debt, the West German swing credit to East Germany, and some supplier credits (the swing credit—estimated at US$1.75 billion at the end of 1981 
viewed as a cumulative non-interest-bearing liability with no fixed repayment schedule); (5) all debt is evaluated at the appropriate foreign currency/dollar exchange rate applicable at the en 
each year (thus, the portion of CMEA debt denominated in DM, French francs, British pounds, and Japanese yen declined in dollar value during 1981 in view of the strength of the doll 


Western technology, when used in conjunction with 
Eastern labor without the usual Western market incen- 
tives and labor discipline, proved less productive than in 
the West. In effect, East European planners failed to 
allow for the impact of the economic, social, and politi- 
cal environment on the productivity of imported technol- 
ogy—something known in the West for some time as the 
“X-efficiency effect,” a term first introduced by Harvey 
Leibenstein of Harvard University.4 In addition, East 
European planners discovered that the primary cost of 
imports of Western technology—the cost of the ma- 
chines, licenses, and know-how—was not the only cost. 
With a lag of a year or two, the imported Western 
technology generated its own requirements for in- 
creased imports of Western raw materials and semi- 
manufactures, which also had to be bought for hard cur- 
rencies. Growing hard-currency shortages made it more 
and more difficult for Eastern Europe to maintain the 
level of imports of raw materials required for full utiliza- 
tion of the imported technology.§ 

A third major factor contributing to Eastern Europe’s 
economic slowdown was the Western economic reces- 


sion itself, which lowered demand for East European e 
ports of manufactured and primary goods. As margi 
suppliers of Western imports, East European economié 
were the first to be dropped by Western importers. T 
impact of the Western recession was greatly reinforce 
by the inability of East European countries to efficien 
utilize the imported capital to cut costs and impro 
their competitive position vis-a-vis Western exporter 
The difficulties due to stagnation or drops in the level ¢ 
revenue from exports to the West were further aggre 
vated by deterioration of Eastern Europe’s terms ¢ 
trade with developing countries and in most cases al 
with the developed West.§ 

A fourth factor contributing to the slowing of growth i 
Eastern Europe was the dramatic deterioration in th 
area's terms of trade with the Soviet Union, beginnin} 
in 1975 (see Table 3). Given the fourfold increase in th 
world market price of crude oil, as well as large in 
creases in world market prices of other key raw mate 
rials, the USSR pressed East European countries int 
accepting a new price-setting formula in 1975. Prior té 


ee 


® For example, aggregate East European terms of trade with developing countries are 
estimated to have declined 53 percent between 1970 and 1977 (see Jan Vanous, “Soviet 


*H. Leibenstein, “Allocative Efficiency v. X-Efficiency,” American Economic Review 
(Menasha, WI), June 1966, pp. 392-415. 

5 For example, in the case of Poland, net imports (imports minus exports) of machinery 
and equipment from non-Communist countries began to decline rapidly after 1976, but 
net imports of raw materials (other than fuels and food) kept increasing in real terms 
through 1979 before dropping rapidly in 1980 and 1981. However, the decline in net 
imports of raw materials from US$1.9 billion in 1979 to US$0.2 billion in 1981 took place 
purely for financial reasons. Its main consequence was a rapid decline in industrial output 
(and hence also in utilization of industrial Capacity), followed by a decline in exports. 


and East European Foreign Trade in the 1970's: A Quantitative Assessment,” in US 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East European Economic Assessment, Washington, | 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1981, Part 2, p. 699). According to internal estimates 
by Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates (Wharton) for the same period, terms of 
trade with the developed West improved only in the case of Romania (by 5.1 percent). 
There were declines of 10.8 percent for Czechoslovakia, 8.6 percent for Hungary, 7.5 
percent for East Germany, 3.7 percent for Bulgaria, and 1.1 percent for Poland. See 
Wharton Centrally Planned Economies Foreign Trade Price Databank, 1960-77, 
Washington, DC, July 1981. 


‘able 3: Trends in Eastern Europe’s Terms of 
Trade with the Soviet Union, 1975-85 


(1970 = 100) 
a 1975 1980 1981 1982 1985 
90 76 71 66 49 
oslovakia 86 77 71 65 48 
Germany 85 74 69 63 47 


81 68 64 60 44 
95 =B3 78 74 55 
103 8 85 83 ~~ 6i 


Europe 89 77 72 67 49 


£S: For 1975, Wharton CPE Foreign Trade Price Databank, 1960-77, Washington 
» Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates, Fall 1981. For 1980 and 1981, author's 
Himates based on official Hungarian and Polish ruble-trade price statistics. For 1982 and 
85, author's own forecasts 


iat year, intra-CMEA foreign trade prices had been 
Bld constant during five-year periods and had been 
ased on averages of world market prices during the 
receding five years. Under the new formula, intra- 
MEA prices are changed every year on the basis of 
ye-year moving averages of world market prices. As a 
pnsequence, the USSR in 1975 more than doubled 
ye price for its oil exports to Eastern Europe.’ As of that 
sar, Soviet terms of trade with Eastern Europe had im- 
roved by an estimated 12 percent in comparison to 
970. By the decade's end, they had improved a full 30 
ercent.2 And even then, as the analysis presented 
slow shows, the Soviet Union had not fully utilized its 
argaining potential vis-a-vis Eastern Europe but con- 
ued to transfer resources to the region in the form of 
den trade subsidies on a massive scale. 

Finally, the USSR, enjoying far superior terms of trade 
| dealings with the West compared to those pertaining 
| Eastern Europe,? has proved eager to hold back on 
creases in supplies of fuels and nonfood raw materials 
|) Eastern Europe. Faced with slower growth of these 
Ipplies and mounting inability to compensate by pur- 
’ases in the non-Communist world (because of short- 


‘For a more detailed description of the inter-CMEA price-formation formula, see Jaromir 
nkava, “improvement of Price Formation in the Process of Socialist Economic 

Bgration,” Finance a uver (Prague), No. 10, 1975, pp. 651-57. The increase in the 

Ge of Soviet oi! exported to Eastern Europe was calculated from Vneshnyaya torgovlya 
SR za 1975 god (USSR Foreign Trade in 1975), Moscow, Izdate!'stvo “Finansy | 

tistiki,” 1976 

‘The improvement in Soviet terms of trade with Eastern Europe mirrors exactly the 
lerioration in East European terms of trade with the Soviet Union. Thus, the 1] percent 
Gline in East European terms of trade during 1970-75 represents a 12 percent 
provement of Soviet terms of trade (100 divided by 89 = 1.12). Similarly, during 
70-80, Soviet terms of trade improved 30 percent (100 divided by 77 = 1.30) 

For example, Vanous, loc. cit., shows that between 1970 and 1977, Soviet terms of 
Ge with the West improved 70 percent, and with Eastern Europe, a mere 23 percent. in 
ition, the presence of implicit trade subsidies granted by the USSR to Eastern Europe 
sCussed in detail below) means by definition that the Sowet Union nas obtained infenor 
ms of trade in Eastern Europe compared to those obtainable in the wortd market 
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ages of hard currencies and increasing difficulties in 
raising additional credits), East European planners were 
forced to accept lower growth rates of industrial produc- 
tion and investment.'°© 

It should be noted, however, that East European 
growth rates were slow to reflect the unfavorable exter- 
nal economic conditions—deteriorating terms of trade 
with the Soviet Union and the West, and the Western 
recession. The sharp downturn really began only in 
1978-80.'! In part, this delay was due to objective dif- 
ferences in the way centrally planned economies re- 
spond to changing external economic conditions as 
compared with the way market economies do.'? At the 


KL 


'© This type of response to import shortages haracterstic of centrally planned 
economies. Unable to pass the increased cost of imports on to domest lustria 
enterprises and faced with growing payrnents difficulties, planner growt 
rate so as to ensure improved balance between aggregate supply of inputs and aggregate 
demand for the inputs based on targeted growth of output 

'! Official East European national ir € statistics show that the downturr grow? 
rates began in 1978 for Poland and Hungary, in 1979 for Crechosiovakia, and 19RD for 
Romania and B Jigaria. On the other hand, the East German growth rate accelerated 
steadily from 1978 until 1982, when if is ely to slow dowr 

‘2 For a market economy, a deterioration in the terms of trade generally leads to raing 
trade deficits, followed by a decline in the value of the given country’s currency vis-a-vis 
other currencies, increased cost of imports combined with greater export sales, and a 


(fn. 12 continued on p. 6) 


Ota Sik, right, former Deputy Premier of Czechos/ovakia 
and architect of that country’s economic reform in the 
mid-1960’s, talks with Peter Colotka, Premier of the 
Slovak Socialist Republic, prior to a May 29, 1969, ses- 
sion of the Central Committee (CC) of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, at which Sik was expelled from the 
CC for views expressed during travels in the West 
—EUPRA. 
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same time, political leaders were slow to lower growth 
targets, out of fear of the political consequences of a 
decline in living standards and increased consumer dis- 
content. They preferred to delay adjustment, offsetting 
the effect of the unfavorable external developments 
noted above with an increased implicit transfer of re- 
sources from the Soviet Union and continued open bor- 
rowing in the developed West. 


Implicit Soviet Trade Subsidies 


Let us look first at the preferential trade treatment ac- 
corded to Eastern Europe by Moscow in the 1970’s.}3 
Throughout the decade, Soviet terms of trade with the 
region improved much more slowly under the intra- 
CMEA price-setting formula than they would have if this 
trade had occurred at prevailing world market prices. In 
effect, there was a large implicit transfer of resources 
from the Soviet Union to Eastern Europe in the form of 
hidden trade subsidies. The USSR exported relatively 
underpriced energy and nonfood raw materials to East- 
ern Europe in exchange for imports of relatively over- 
priced East European machinery and industrial con- 
sumer goods (the degree of “overpricing” of the latter 
looms even greater if one allows for the relatively low 
quality and low technological sophistication of East 
European manufactures relative to Western counter- 
parts). The subsidies can be viewed as a saving of hard 
currency that Eastern Europe achieved by trading a par- 
ticular bundle of export and import goods with the 
Soviet Union rather than with the West. To the Soviets, 


—————— 


downward adjustment in domestic aggregate output. This response occurs more or less 
automatically, and the adjustment is quite rapid—barring government intervention intended 
to slow the process. In the case of a centrally planned economy, this mechanism of 
transmission of external disturbances into the domestic economy is absent. The slowdown 
in the domestic aggregate output is not automatic, but requires direct intervention by 
central planners (see fn. 10). Since central planners are generally hesitant to make the 
required adjustment until they are certain that the change in external economic conditions 
'S not just temporary, they tend to respond to these changing conditions with considerable 
delays and, in fact, generate a socialist version of Western business cycles. 

13 This section draws extensively on material presented in Michael Marrese and 
Jan Vanous, Implicit Subsidies and Non-Market Benefits in Soviet Trade with Eastern 
Europe, Berkeley, CA, Institute of International Studies, University of California, Summer 
1982. Some of the points were also presented in Jan Vanous and Michael Marrese, 
“Soviet Subsidies to Eastern Economies,” The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), 

Jan. 15, 1982, p. 24. 

** Estimates of Soviet implicit trade subsidies are sensitive to assumptions about pricing 
of East European exports of machinery and industrial consumer goods to the Soviet Union 
relative to prices obtainable on the world market. For example, Soviet trade subsidies to 
Poland in 1980 were estimated to be in the range of US$3.0-3.6 billion, the lower 
estimate based on the extreme assumption that Polish machinery was equal in quality to 
Western machinery and that the official Soviet ruble/dollar exchange rate (1.4:1) was the 
appropriate Conversion rate for translating this ruble trade flow into dollars. For more 
detail, see Elisabeth Goldstein, “Soviet Economic Assistance to Poland, 1980-81,” a paper 
prepared for the Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress for a volume entitled 
Soviet Economy in the 1980's: Problems and Prospects, Washington, DC, Government 
Printing Office, forthcoming in 1982. 


the subsidies represented an opportunity cost in ter 
of hard currency forgone by trading with Eastern Euro, 
instead of with the West. | 

Some impression of the dimensions and trends in tit 
implicit trade subsidies granted by the Soviet Union 
Eastern Europe can be seen in Table 4. These subsidi 
increased dramatically in 1974 as Soviet prices } 
energy exported to Eastern Europe remained virtual} 
unchanged at a time when the world market price of ¢ 
quadrupled. Even in 1975, when the USSR more the 
doubled the price for the oil it exported to Easte 
Europe, the aggregate trade subsidies to Easte : 
Europe declined by only US$1 billion. During 1974-74 
these subsidies averaged US$5.8 billion annually. Fu 
ther increases in world market prices of energy subs¢ 
quently pushed the level of Soviet subsidies to US$10, 
billion in 1979 and US$17.5 billion in 1980. Prelimina 
estimates indicate that subsidies may have increase 
slightly in 1981 to US$18.6 billion and may be expecte 
to decline to US$15.1 billion in 1982.14 

A distribution of credits, dollar debt, and subsidie 
underwritten by the USSR for each East Europea 
country and a comparison with the debt to the West (i 
cluding a small debt to developing countries) accum 


Table 4: Deficits in Eastern Europe’s Trade wit 
the USSR and the West,’ 1973-82 


(billions of current US dollars) 


Deficits in trade with USSR 


Deficits in 
Trade trade with Grand 
Year Reported _ subsidies Total Westa total 
1973 —0.65 1.6 1.0 ae 3.2 
1974 0.1 So 6.4 49 lla 
1975 0.5 5s 5.8 syy) 13 
1976 0.7 5.6 6.3 6.0 12a 
1977 LZ 5.9 hal bd 12.4 
1978 0.1 5.8 5.9 5.0 114 
1979¢ 0.9 10.4 1 5.0 16.3 
1980¢ 1.6 Nfl 19.1 x a 5 22.8 
1981¢ ar 18.6 213 0.5 21.8 
19824 che, 153 18.4 0.7 19.1 
9 Including developing countries. 
b Surplus, 
© Preliminary estimate. 
Forecast. 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: Reported deficits in East European trade with the USSR 
calculated from official Soviet foreign trade statistics denominated in rubles and converted 
into dollars at an exchange rate of 1.18 rubles to the dollar. For trade subsidies in 1973-80, 
see Michael Marrese and Jan Vanous, /mplicit Subsidies and Non-Market Benefits in Soviet 
Trade with Eastern Europe, Berkeley, CA, Institute of International Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, summer 1982 (1980 is a revised estimate by the author); 1981-82 figures are the 
author’s own estimates. The total deficits in Eastern Europe's trade with the USSR were de- 
rived by adding reported deficits and trade subsidies. Deficits in East European trade with the 
West are from Wharton CPE Foreign Trade Flow Data Bank, Washington, DC, Wharton Econo- 
metric Forecasting Associates, April 1982 edition. 
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Table 5: Eastern Europe’s Debt Incurred and Nonrepayable Aid Received, 1972-81 
(billions of 1981 US dollars) 


Debt incurred to and nonrepayabie aid from Soviet Union _ 


Present value of Present value of Debt to the 
ruble credits Dollar debt trade subsidies Total _=| _ West Total 
1.3 n.a. 178 19.1 1.4 20.5 
0.7 n.a. 19.5 20.2 28 23.0 
2.2 n.a. 33.5 35.7 11.2 46.9 
0.4 n.a. 12.2 12.6 6.4 19.0 
2.8 2.0 17.9 22.7 21.6 443 
—0.5 n.a. 1.0 05 | 8.3 8.8 
Europe 6.9 2.0 101.9 110.8 51.7 162.5 


small amount of debt to developing countries. 


ive figure implies that Romania was a net creditor of the Soviet Union during the indicated period 


CES AND METHODOLOGY: Ruble credits were caiculated from annual Soviet foreign trade yearbooks, denominated in rubles, assuring a 5 percent interest rete in 1972-81 and con 
into doliars at 1.18 rubles to the dollar. The dollar debt is a Wharton estimate based on communication from the Polish government. On the trade subsidies, see Michwe! Marrese and Jan 


bus, Implicit Subsidies and Non-Market Benefits in Soviet Trade with Eastern Europe, Berkeley, CA, institute of International Studies, University of California Press, Summer 1982. Debt 


Associates, Spring 1982. 


2d by each are offered in Table 5. During the decade 
2-81, the total transfer of resources from the out- 
world to Eastern Europe amounted to US$162 bil- 
in terms of 1981 dollars. The Soviet Union account- 
1 for 68 percent of the total, while the West accounted 
r the remaining 32 percent. The bulk of the Soviet 
sfer of resources—almost 92 percent—took the 
of hidden trade subsidies. The largest share of 
ese subsidies went to East Germany (33 percent), fol- 
ed by Czechoslovakia (19 percent), Poland (18 per- 
ent), Bulgaria (17 percent), Hungary (12 percent), and 
ymania (1 percent). By 1980, the annual amount of 
iplicit Soviet trade subsidies represented 2.8 percent 
‘combined East European GNP.'5 However, if we con- 
der that these subsidies were embodied in supplies of 
ergy and key raw materials, their importance to 
astern Europe is far greater. 
One must question why the Soviet Union has con- 
rred in this seemingly unfavorable arrangement. The 
2nefits to the Soviets are mainly military, political, and 
eological, rather than economic. Militarily, the USSR is 
»mpensated by the existence of the Warsaw Pact— 
ich provides a buffer of several hundred miles be- 
een the Soviet Union and Western Europe, forward 
itary bases in Eastern Europe, a partial substitute for 
direct use of Soviet manpower and hardware, and 
proxy interventions (particularly by East Germany) 
Third World countries on Soviet behalf. Politically, 


The US government estimates the combined 1980 East European gross national 
duct at US$627 billion. See NFAC Handbook of Economic Statistics, Washington, OC, 
Printing Office, 1981, p. 26. in Tabie 4, the 1980 Soviet subsiaies are 

d at $US17.5 billion 


d to the West is calculated as the difference between 1971 and 1981 net debt figures in Wharton CPE Debt and Balance of Payments Data Bank, Washington, OC, Wharton Econometric 


Soviet preferential trade treatment serves to sustain the 
allegiance of and to maintain dominance over the ruling 
Communist parties of Eastern Europe. These countries 
usually vote along alliance lines in international forums, 
and give informal support to the USSR in government 
and media statements. Soviet assistance permits East 
European political leaders to maintain a higher living 
standard for their populations than otherwise possible 
(without major reforms) and thereby to avoid economic 
discontent, which could turn into political discontent. It 
even wins the support and friendship of certain seg- 
ments of the East European populaces. Ideologically, 
Eastern Europe by and large officially accepts the Soviet 
model and propagandizes it in other countries. Finally, 
there are even some economic benefits accruing to the 
USSR in return for its trade subsidies: increased 
economic stability in Eastern Europe, a reduced risk of 
disruption in the flow of certain strategic machinery 
from East Germany and Czechoslovakia (items techno- 
logically superior to what the Soviets are capable of pro- 
ducing), and a lower likelihood that Eastern Europe will 
refuse to purchase Soviet exports for reasons other than 
their price competitiveness (such as a politically inspired 
refusal to purchase Soviet gas or oil). 

At the same time, however, it is open to question how 
much better off Eastern Europe really is for having 
received these subsidies. Clearly, they helped to sustain 
a significantly higher living standard than would nave 
been possible otherwise assuming adherence to the 
existing economic model. However, if the Soviet trade 
subsidies are viewed as “payment” for further limits on 
East European sovereignty, the answer is probably that 
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the region is significantly worse off. An independent 
Eastern Europe, free to restructure both its internal and 
external economic relationships, would probably be far 
more productive. It is unlikely that trade subsidies make 
up for the low productivity of the current economic 
system imposed on Eastern Europe by the Soviet Union. 

Indeed, the “addictive” Soviet trade subsidies have 
had an important distorting influence on the East Euro- 
pean economies. By providing relatively cheap energy— 
for example, in 1981 the Soviet price for oil was 70 per- 
cent and for gas was 51 percent below comparable 
world market prices, assuming a realistic ruble/dollar 
exchange rate of 1.18 rubles to the dollar—the Soviet 
Union has encouraged energy wastefulness on the part 
of the economies of Eastern Europe (except in the case 
of Romania, which has only itself to blame). In com- 
parison with Western Europe, Eastern Europe con- 
sumes at least twice as much energy per unit of GNP. 
Even though this discrepancy in part reflects a higher 
relative share of energy-intensive industries (metallurgy, 
machinery, chemicals) in total East European industrial 
production, a comparison on an industry-by-industry 
basis reveals that energy consumption per identical unit 
of output in the East typically runs 50 to 150 percent 
above that in the West. By distorting the relative price of 
energy, the USSR has contributed to the lack of pre- 
paredness of East European economies for the eco- 
nomic reality of the high energy prices of the world 
market in the 1980's. Without necessarily intending to 
do so, the Soviet Union may have seriously damaged 
the ability of East European economies to become com- 
petitive and thereby have threatened their long-term 
viability.2© 


Key Factors for the Future 


The economic outlook for Eastern Europe during the 
first half of the 1980’s depends on a number of impor- 
tant, primarily external, factors. These include trends in 
Soviet trade, in Soviet assistance, in Western economic 
recovery and credit policies, and in the crippled Polish 
economy. To this list, one should add at least two inter- 
nal factors: the direction of policy regarding economic 
reforms and measures to reduce consumption of energy 
and raw materials. And finally, there is the perennial 
question of weather. Let us examine these factors in 
brief. 


I. Soviet-East European terms of trade. The ex- 
pected trends in the terms of trade with the USSR are 
very unfavorable for Eastern Europe. Prices of Soviet ex- 
ports to the region in 1981 are estimated to have in- 


| 
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creased 17 percent, while prices of Soviet imports fr | 
the region increased only about 8 percent. This differ 
tial resulted in a 6 percent deterioration in East £ | 
pean terms of trade with the Soviets.?7 It is virtually c | 
tain that a similar deterioration in Eastern Europ 
terms of trade is occurring in 1982. | 

The main cause of the ongoing deterioration is t® 
rapid increase in the prices of fuels (oil, refined oil pre | 
ucts, gas, coal, coke, and electricity) imported 
Eastern Europe relative to the prices of East Europes 
manufactured goods exported to the Soviet Union. T 
trend is expected to continue at least through 1985 (s@ 
Table 3 on p. 5), as the intra-CMEA price-setting form 
gradually comes to reflect the near-tripling in wo 
market prices of energy that took place duri 
1979-81. 

Relative to 1980, aggregate East European terms 
trade are expected to decline by some 36 percent | 
1985. If the comparison is made with 1970, then § 
relative terms, one ruble’s worth of East European ef 
ports in 1985 will purchase less than one half t 
amount of typical Soviet goods it did 15 years earlie 
Working from data in Table 3, we can expect the large 
deterioration in terms of trade for 1970-85 to occur fe 
Hungary (56 percent), followed by East German 
Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria (51-53 percent), Polani 
(45 percent), and Romania (39 percent). 

This trend poses serious dilemmas for both Easter 
Europe and the Soviet Union. While trying to induce thi 
USSR to maintain or even increase real exports ¢ 
energy and nonfood raw materials to Eastern Europe 
the latter must figure out how to pay for these increas 
ingly costly imports. It must persuade the Soviet Unior 
to increase direct financial assistance to the regio 
either in the form of low-cost ruble trade credits o 
outright ruble grants. Moreover, Eastern Europe mus 
try to maintain satisfactory levels of exports to the Wes 
in order to service its debt obligations there and satis 
domestic needs at a time when it is being pressed te 
greatly increase exports of manufactures to the Sovie 
Union to pay for increasingly costly imports. The Soviet 
dilemma, conversely, is precisely how to induce Easter 
Europe to boost the manufacture and export to the 
USSR of higher-quality manufactured goods (good 
more comparable to manufactures that the Soviets can 
import from the West) to offset the expected rapid rise in 
Soviet export earnings in Eastern Europe. 


| 


16 “Consequences of Soviet Subsidization of East European Economies,” 
Wharton Centrally Planned Economies Current Analysis (Washington, DC), 
Apr. 29, 1982. 

7 “East European Terms of Trade with the Soviet Union in 1981-82,” ibid., 
May 10, 1982. 
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2. Soviet assistance. There is little doubt that the | prices increased fold. gold price reased 14-f 
ISSR will be compelled to continue large-scale ecc and orices of one ies ial at heehee 
omic assistance (direct and indirect) to Eastern Europe | tripled. By ene or e oF ; e ¢ Ss “ P 
uring the 1980's, albeit probably on a somewhat lower | manufactured goods and grain grew | only 10 

cale than during 1980-81, when Soviet assistance | percent.'® | ies | 
yeraged the equivalent of more than US$20 billion a Prospects for the Soviet « 7 the 198 

ear. In this regard, the Soviet leadership, whether | fundamentally diff sand. Grahee palin turers ta iia 
e@onid Brezhnev or his successors, faces an increasing- | to grow by at most 3 per ‘ nt nes yNNUM. at Saari 
i difficult decision. Eastern Europe clearly is a key kely at a rate er t percent.'9 ab ten f 
soviet political and military asset, Dut the econon st | trade with nor mmut 6 ntries are anil ext 

# this asset may soon outweigh the noneconomic bene to improve to any Signiticar t tocras son tf 

ts that it provides. >asters now conclude that WO! ‘er ergy prices v 

During the 1970's, the Soviet political leadership did | ably follow the general trend of inflat ; eh 

jot have to be very seriously concerned with the cost of | | 
Maintaining its “empire,” for the Soviet economy was 
rowing at a fairly satisfactory rate and was enjoying 
Gvantageous external economic relations. Between 
970 and 1980, the USSR benefited from extremely 
avorable developments in the country’s terms of trade 
vith non-Communist countries, as world market ol 


; 


- 
=rich Honecker (left of center), Genera Secretary of the o alist Unity Farty : 
a a nin 7 f) _ . R J . 
Juring a March 1980 visit to the new Buna Chemical Works in F : 
? 7 
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Yugoslav and Hungarian sections of the “Adria” oil pipe- 
line are welded together near Csurgo in southwestern 
Hungary. The line, begun in 1977, is designed to facili- 
tate importing of oil from the Middle East to the two 
countries, as well as to Czechoslovakia. 


—Interfoto MTI from Camera Press. 


mounting burden of defense, as the USSR attempts to 
maintain parity with the US (or the degree of superiority 
that the Soviet Union has gained in the 1970's, accord- 
ing to some estimates), will force the Soviet leaders to 
make difficult choices. 

Since the Soviet leaders attach the highest priority to 
defense, the cutbacks or slower growth can occur in 
three areas: domestic consumption, domestic invest- 
ment, or foreign economic assistance. Although it is 
probable that all three will be affected, the first two are 
likely to suffer more than the third. Since foreign 
economic assistance, especially preferential trade treat- 
ment of Eastern Europe, serves as a substitute for stan- 
dard types of military expenditure, it will probably enjoy 
the second highest priority, behind defense. 

Since commodity prices are not expected to rise more 
rapidly than other prices on the world market in the first 
half of the 1980’s, the intra-CMEA pricing formula 
should gradually bring intra-CMEA commodity prices 
closer to those prevailing on the world market, and 
thereby tend to reduce the scale of implicit Soviet trade 
subsidies. In this circumstance, we can reasonably 
expect that the scale of open Soviet aid to Eastern 
Europe will increase. (The alternative would seem to be 
to plunge the region into deep economic recession, with 


| 
| 
} 
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serious political consequences.) To hide this aid burdll 
from its own population and to make the aid more pul 
atable to the East Europeans, the USSR is likely to @ 
for low-interest ruble trade credits or term its a 
“development assistance to restructure the economi 
of Eastern Europe.”2! In this way, the Soviets wo 
recycle some of their “petrorubles” in a fashion simill 
to that in which OPEC countries recycled “petrodollarl 
in the West during the 1970's. Such recycling of “petri 
rubles” would, in turn, ease the economic burden thi 
rapidly deteriorating terms of trade with the Sovil 
Union will impose on Eastern Europe. Finally, in order § 
prevent the region from building a rapidly increasira 
debt to the USSR in the 1980's, we can reasonab 
expect that the Soviets will periodically write off so 
of this debt, thereby converting loans into genuine finam 
Cial aid. 

From the Soviet perspective, the shift from transfer @ 
resources through implicit subsidies contained in dis 
torted relative prices to transfer via lump-sum payment 
should have a positive efficiency effect on the economi 
policies of Eastern Europe. Lump-sum Soviet transfe 
combined with more realistic pricing for East Europea 
imports, particularly of energy, will tend to force th 
recipients of aid to consume those imports according ti 
their true scarcity. 


3. Western markets and credits. The economic 
outlook for Eastern Europe in the first half of the 1980’ 
will also depend on the state of Western economies 
their demand for East European exports, and the avail 
ability of new credits to the East. 

A vigorous Western economic recovery is essential fo 
improvement in the level of East European exports to 
the West. Realistically, however, such a recovery could 
begin to have an impact no earlier than 1983, and it 
may not be felt with any strength until 1984.22 

With regard to the ability of Eastern Europe to obtain 
new credits from Western commercial banks and gov- 
ernments, one would have to be rather pessimistic at 
this point. Our current estimate is that between 1981 
and 1985, the net hard-currency debt of Eastern 
—— 

*1 For example, the latter form of economic assistance is advocated by Hungarian 
economists in informal discussions with Western economists. The important difference 
between these two types of credits is that ruble trade credits are a form of general-purpose 
financial (balance-of-payments) assistance, while development loans are tied to particular 
investment projects. Presumably, the Soviets would invest in projects that would increase | 
East European capacity to export to Soviet markets, thus ensuring the repayment through 
additional exports in the latter half of the 1980’s and in the 1990's. j 

** Wharton predicts that the combined gross domestic product for the members of the ? 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) will increase a mere 0.8 
percent in real terms in 1982, 3.6 percent in 1983, and 3.1 percent in both 1984 and 
1985. Wharton, World Economic Outlook, May 1982, p. 223. Demand for East European 


exports is expected to pick up with a time lag of about six months, as Western buyers turn 
first to their usual suppliers and only later to marginal suppliers in Eastern Europe. 
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“ope to the non-Communist world will increase by 
y US$9-17 billion, or some 16-30 percent 
rent-dollar terms (see Table 2 on p. 4). If so, the 

h of the East European debt will not even keep 
se with an expected global average annual rate of 
ation of 7 percent, 1982-85.23 Therefore, Western 
its are not likely to be a major factor in increasing 
stern Europe’s ability to import from the West. (It 

t be noted, though, that the expected stability of 
ative commodity prices on the world market may 
g some relief to Eastern Europe. During the 1970's, 
xst East European countries experienced a decline in 
sir terms of trade with non-Communist countries, and 
: arresting of this trend should be welcome.**) 


n 


Wharton anticipates a very cautious attitude toward new loans to Eastern Europe or 


sari of Western commercial banks and governments. Preference will be given t 

term rather than medium- and long-term loans (those over 24 months). Most loans 
nave to meet criteria required for balance-of-payments (genera! purpose) loans, wr 
more stringent than project-oan criteria 

For example, between 1970 and 1977, the terms of trade with non-Communis 

atries declined 23 percent for Bulgaria and Romania, 22 percent for Czechoslovakia 
sercent for East Germany and Hungary, and 9 percent for Poland. These estimates are 
| Wharton Centrally Planned Economies Foreign Trade Price Databank, July 1981 
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Aggregate Polish output is not expected 
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retard economic growtt the region in tt 
ways. First, Poland w equire : 
economic assistance to keep it afloat, ar 
all, of this assistance will be diverted by the 
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| seems reasonable, that the USSR w t 
pool of resources it transfers to Easte 
rather will opt for their redistribut 8 
tinued threat of Poland’s default ts d 
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East European Economic Slowdown 


Europe will cause problems in selected East European 
industries that depend on Polish supplies. For example, 
disruption in deliveries of Polish coal, coke, sulfur, and 
copper have been reported to have caused shortfalls in 
output of electricity, steel, sulfuric acid, and copper wire 
in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Hungary. 


5. Economic reforms. Even if meaningful economic 
reforms were immediately introduced in countries other 
than Hungary, they would not be likely to have a signifi- 
cant impact on aggregate economic growth during the 
first half of the 1980's. In fact, economic reforms may 
have a negative impact on growth in the short run. 
Substantive economic reform implies changes in the 
organizational structure of the economy, use of the price 
mechanism instead of planning as a signal of scarcity, 
changes in output and input mix, etc. During the “learn- 
ing period,” which may take two to three years, enter- 
prise managers are bound to encounter unfamiliar 
problems, which will take time to resolve. Thus, during 
this “learning period” of reform, the output of the 
economy may well grow more slowly than in the past. 

However, even in the short term, reforms could begin 
to improve the “quality” of economic growth. That is, 
they could foster a more balanced growth and produc- 
tion of more goods of higher quality, thereby eliminating 
an imbalanced growth that has tended to produce 
simultaneous shortages in some areas of the economy 
and surpluses in other areas. In addition, reforms could 
Prove an important psychological factor in increasing 
the willingness of people to work, by raising their stake 
in the performance of the economy, and hence could 
contribute to higher labor productivity. 


6. Conservation measures. Another development 
that could relieve some of the pressure on East Euro- 
pean economies during the first half of the 1980’s would 
be the successful introduction of measures to conserve 
energy and reduce inputs of raw materials per unit of 
output. Since a significant portion of energy and raw 
materials is imported and since a 1 percent reduction in 
domestic consumption of these commodities typically 
reduces the volume of imports by more than 1 
percent,° the savings of scarce foreign exchange (hard- 
currency and increasingly also rubles) could be con- 
siderable. 

These savings, in turn, could be used to finance other 


—————— 


26 For example, if the domestic supply of a particular raw material satisfies only 50 
percent of domestic demand, then a 1 percent increase in output of a good using this raw 
material requires a 2 percent increase in imports—(101 minus 50) divided by 50 = 1.02, 
Hence, in this particular case, if domestic consumption of this raw material declines 1 
percent, thanks to conservation measures, then imports will fall 2 percent. 


types of imports or to reduce the volume of export | 
those goods which are urgently needed by the dom@ 
economy. In either case, the domestic supply of ot 
scarce inputs could increase, permitting faster growt 
sectors previously subject to foreign-exchange q 
straints. In view of the considerable uncertainty < 
rounding the developments in this area, we assume @ 
very slow improvement during 1982-85. Better-t 
expected performance by East European economieg 
implementing conservation measures could lift } 
projected annual growth rates of net material prod | 
and industrial output perhaps by as much as 1 tq 
percentage points. | 


7. Weather. As was pointed out earlier (fn. 2), 
weather pattern in 1976-80 was less favorable to ag 
culture than usual (two good years, two bad years, ak 
one year that was at best mediocre). Given that 19% 
was a relatively good year and 1982 promises to be 
least as good as 1981, there is a good chance for bett 
than-average weather during 1981-85. This, in tu 
should give an important break to East European p 
formance in agriculture. 


Prospects Through 1985 


At this point, it is possible to make some specific p 
jections regarding the economic outlook for Easte 
Europe through 1985. These projections are based ¢ 
the following assumptions with regard to facto 
described in the preceding section: 


e Aggregate East European terms of trade with t 
Soviet Union will decline by about one third by 198 
relative to 1980. 


¢ The Soviet Union will maintain significant econom 
assistance to Eastern Europe in the form of a combine 
tion of implicit trade subsidies and ruble loans—b 
1985, this assistance should still be about two thirds ¢ 
the 1980 level in real terms, or an equivalent ¢ 
US$16-18 billion in current-dollar terms. 


¢ Western economic recovery will begin in late 1982 
but will not have an appreciable impact on East Eurc 
pean exports to the West before mid-1983. 


¢ The ability of East European countries to obtain nev 
credits from Western commercial banks and govern 
ments will be significantly constrained over the next fev 
years—East European debt to the West (including deb 
to Latin American and Arab countries) will increase to nt 
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jore than US$67.5-75.5 billion by 1985, and thus will 

r bably not keep pace with inflation. 

he 

y geregate Polish output will not regain its 1978 peak 

| before 1990, unless the West aids Poland in a 

aassive way during the next few years. 

“Economic reforms are unlikely to have a significant 

ypact on aggregate East European economic growth 

g the first half of the 1980's. 

Prospects are not good for a rapid reduction of unit 

quirements of energy and raw materials through con- 
ation measures. 


» Weather is likely to be more favorable for East Euro- 
pean agriculture in 1981-85 than it was in 1976-80. 


The projections below were prepared with the aid of 
roeconometric models of each of the six East Euro- 
an economies, constructed by the Centrally Planned 
conomies Service of Wharton Econometric Forecasting 
associates. The forecast represents the “baseline” 
penario, i.e., the forecast we believe is most likely. 
orecasters frequently prepare alternative scenarios— 
gh-growth or low-growth—based on different assump- 
ons about the impact of exogenous variables. 
owever, for reasons of space and in view of the much 
er probability we would attach to such alternative 
cenarios, | have restricted discussion here to the 
baseline” scenario. 
There are advantages and weaknesses in using an 
conometric model for such forecasting. On the positive 
ide, the results reflect a comprehensive, integrated, in- 
ally consistent view of developments in each econ- 
y. Since the model is an interdependent system of 
echnical and behavioral relations, the analysis is able to 
compass, in quantitative terms, the indirect as well as 
direct effects—the total system impact—of the 
arious assumptions under consideration in the alter- 
ative scenario projections. On the negative side, the 
esults of projections are not precise. Much depends on 


#? While there is insufficient space here to go with any detail into the structure of the 
ividual Country models, several points should be made First, theoretical analysis of 
rally planned economies considers the supply (production) side as Gomunant, in 
rast with the demand factors stressed in analysis of Western market economies Thus, 
diy speaking, the direction of major causality in these models runs trom fully employed 
s (labor and capital) through the production process to final uses 
| Second, iabor and capital investment are “allocated” to three major sectors—agniculture 
stry, and “other.” For agriculture, production functions link levels of output to avalane 
d, labor, capital and/or current purchases (primarily fertilizer). Sumilarly, production 
Ctions for the other major sectors link production to available Capital stock and labor. A 
or source of differences among projections is the differing assumptions regarding me 
of growth of total factor productivity 
Third, energy consumption is derived trom the level of economic activity, with deficits of 
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the judgment and insight of the analysts. Finally, since 
the model has been specified to reflect past behavior or 
trends, it is not likely to provide much guidance in pro- 
jecting events if the basic structure of the system 
changes radically.” 

Let us turn now to the actual forecast. Table 1 (on 
p. 3) gives projections of the annual growth rates of 
three major economic indicators—produced national in- 
come (or net material product), gross industrial Output, 
and gross agricultural output—for individual East Euro- 
pean countries and for the region as a whole for the 
years 1982-85. For the whole period 1981-85, ag- 
gregate East European national income Is expected to 
increase at an average annual rate of only 1.4 percent, 
as compared with 7.3 percent in 1971 -75 and 4.0 per- 
cent in 1976-80. After a 1.2 percent decline in East 
European national income in 1981 (largely because ofa 
13 percent decline in Polish national income), 4 mild 
(171 eE————————————eEee 


energy covered Dy mmports of tuel. (Of course, one Car 


mode! so as to reach growth compatible with) ar 
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East European Economic Slowdown 


recovery is anticipated in 1982 (0.6 percent growth), 
followed by a modest 2.3-2.8 percent annual growth for 
the remaining three years. For the period 1981-85, the 
Polish economy should show an average 3.3 percent 
annual decline in national income.?? During 1981-85, 
the fastest economic growth is projected for Bulgaria 
(with an average annual growth rate of 4.1 percent), 
followed by East Germany (3.4 percent), Romania (3.1 
percent), Hungary (2.0 percent), and Czechoslovakia 
(1.7 percent). 

The pattern of projected growth of gross industrial 
output both for Eastern Europe as a whole and for indi- 
vidual countries tends to be very close to that of national 
income and requires little additional comment. The 
most important aspect of the forecast is the anticipated 
dramatic deceleration in the 1981-85 average annual 
growth rate—to 2.1 percent for the region as a whole, as 
compared with 8.7 percent in 1971-75 and 5.7 per- 
cent in 1976-80. 

As for gross agricultural output, the average annual 
East European growth rate is expected to reach 2.0 per- 
cent in 1981-85, somewhat higher than the 1.3 per- 
cent in 1976-80 but still a mere one half of the 1971- 
75 rate of 4.0 percent. Gross agricultural output is 
ik et Te SE SI Mire aan oe ee es POORLY, 


29 Reflecting the Wharton baseline projection (see fn. 25). 


Table 6: Eastern Europe’s Trade with the USSR 


| 


anticipated to increase fastest in the case of Poland (# 
percent per annum, reflecting recovery from the r 
tively depressed level of the period 1976-80), follo 
by Bulgaria and East Germany (2.3 percent), Roma 
(2.2 percent), Hungary (1.4 percent), and Czechos 
vakia (0.9 percent). 

Developments in East European trade with the So 
Union and with non-Communist countries are project 
in Table 6. In both cases, the anticipated structure of | 
ports and imports in 1985 is compared to that in 194 

Most notable in the trade with the USSR is the pI 
jected aggregate deficit for East Europe of 4.0 bill | 
rubles in 1985.3° While the structure of East Europe 
exports to the Soviet Union is expected to change har 
at all, in the case of East European imports from 
USSR, an increase in the share of fuels from 41 perce 
in 1980 to 54 percent in 1985 is anticipated. In val 
terms, East European imports of fuels from the Sov 
Union are expected to increase 138 percent by 198 
although the quantity of these imports is projected 
decline only about 3 percent relative to the 1980 ley 


3° if implicit Soviet trade subsidies decline dramatically over the next four years, this 
deficit could well be substantially higher. It is anticipated here that in 1985 the combine 
size of the Soviet ruble trade surplus with Eastern Europe and the implicit trade subsidie 
should amount to an equivalent of about US$16-18 billion, i.e., about two thirds of the 
1980 amount, measured in real terms. 


and with Non-Communist Countries, 1980 and 19€ 


(in millions of current rubles, percent of total in parentheses) 


TRADE WITH THE USSR 


= Exports 4 Imports 
oa 1980 1985 1980 1985 
Machinery 10,800 (56) 19,900 (59) ¥ eyalyAl (30) 8,100 (21 
Fuels 401 (2) 700 (2) 8,599 (41) 20,500 (54 
Nonfood raw materials 2,912 (15) 4,200 (12) 5,440 (26) 8,300 (22 
Food 1,942 (10) 2,800 (8) 146 (1) 400 (1 
Nonfood consumer goods 3,403 (17) 6,400 (19) 467 (2) 700 (2 
All goods 19,458 (100) 34,000 (100) 20,823 (100) 38,000 (100 
TRADE WITH NON-COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 
= Exports Imports 
1B 1980 1985 1980 1985 
Machinery 6,718 (22) 10,100 (22) 7,257 (21) 8,300 (18) 
Fuels | 6,395 (20) 9,300 (20) 6,192 (18) 12,600 (28) 
Nonfood raw materials 9,102 (29) 13,650 (29) 14,430 (41) 16,550 (37) 
Food 3,948 (13) 5,900 (13) 5,319 (15) 6,100 (13) 
Nonfood consumer goods 4,934 (16) 7,400 (16) 1,582 (5) 1,800 (4) 
All goods 31,907 (100) 46,350 (100) 34,780 (100) 45,350 (100) 


SOURCES: For 1980, Wharton CPE Foreign Trade Databank, Washington, DC, Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates, April 1982 edition. For 1985, author's own forecast. 
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; Table 7: East European Oil Consumption, Production, and Trade, 1980-85* 
; (millions of metric tons) 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
ent domestic consumption 97.6 93.9 94.0 96.0 98.0 100.0 
: 22.0 18.1 18.0 180 180 18.0 
oil requirements 119.6 112.0 112.0 114.0 116.0 118.0 
nestic production 14.1 14.2 14.0 1440 140 140 
reat 105.5 97.8 98.0 100.0 102.0 104.0 
Of which: 
From Soviet Union 80.6 79.3 76.5 75.5 74.0 72.5 
From OPEC and other sources 24.9 18.5 21.5 24.5 28.0 31.5 


ption, exports, and imports include refined oil products. The table concerns itself only with oil as a primary energy source—hence domestic production of oll excludes refined 


ducts, which are a secondary (derived) energy source based mostly on imported crude oil 


S: For 1980-81, Wharton CPE Energy Databank, Washington, DC, Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates, March 1982 edition. For 1982-85, author's own forecast 


th reduced oil deliveries to be compensated by addi- 
al deliveries of gas and electricity—see below). 
rade with non-Communist countries is expected to 
# more in balance. Most significant is the sharp pro- 
sted increase (a doubling) in the cost of energy im- 
is from the 1980 level. This, it is anticipated, will 
g the share of energy in the total import bill from 
-Communist partners to 28 percent in 1985, as 
pared with 18 percent in 1980.* This is a reflection 
a projected decline in the quantity of Soviet oil 
iveries, which will have to be offset by increased im- 
ts from OPEC, primarily in 1983-85 (see Table 7). In 
antitative terms, it is anticipated here that Eastern 
ope will be able to increase oil imports from non- 
viet sources (mostly OPEC) to 31.5 million metric tons 
1985, as compared with 24.9 million metric tons in 
80. 

e increase in the share of fuels in total East Euro- 
san imports from non-Communist countries will lead to 
corresponding decline in the share of imports of all 

er goods. In value terms, the latter are expected to 
icrease a mere 15 percent by 1985, which, because of 
ation, should actually represent a 15-20 percent 
acline in the physical quantities of such imports. It is 
ot anticipated that the structure of East European ex- 
to the West will change at all. 
reater detail on the projected development of trade 
individual East European countries with the non- 
ommunist world during 1982-85 as well as the actual 
its for 1980-81 are presented in Table 8 (see 
16). Between 1980 and 1985, East European ex- 
to non-Communist countries are expected to in- 
base 49 percent, from US$31.1 billion to US$46.4 
on. This implies a growth of roughly 6 percent in real 
s over the entire five-year period, or about | per- 


cent a year. East European imports from these countries 
are projected to rise only 30 percent, from US$34.8 
billion in 1980 to US$45.4 billion in 1985. In this trade, 
Bulgaria’s exports and imports are expected to grow the 
fastest (72 and 172 percent respectively, the latter 
figure reflecting the relatively low level of imports in 
1980). In all other cases, it is anticipated that the growth 
of exports will exceed that of imports: for Czechoslo- 
vakia, 40 percent vs: 39 percent; for East Germany, 55 
percent vs. 26 percent; for Hungary, 44 percent vs. 13 
percent; for Poland, 28 percent vs. 4 percent; and for 
Romania, 66 percent vs. 30 percent. The net result 
should be an aggregate surplus in East European trade 
with non-Communist countries amounting to some 
US$1 billion in 1985, as compared with a deficit of 
US$3.7 billion in 1980. 

The implications of the projected developments in 
East European trade with the non-Communist world for 
East European debt to these areas were set forth in 
Table 2 (on p. 4 above). While it is anticipated that the 
aggregate East European debt will amount to US$67.5- 
75.5 by 1985 in nominal terms, this debt is expected to 
fall in real terms (i.e., as corrected for expected infla- 
tion) for all countries except Bulgaria. If one takes the 
median projection, there would be an estimated 6 per- 
cent decline of debt in real terms for the region. 


Conclusions 

SE —————— ee 
The economic slowdown in Eastern Europe through 

1985 depicted in these projections is a serious one. 


al 
32 On the assumption that the world market price for of of wil be US$43 per barrel in 
1985 
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Table 8: Hard-Currency Exports and Imports in Eastern Europe’s Trade 
with Non-Communist Countries, 1980-85 


(millions of current US dollars) 


EXPORTS? 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
Bulgaria 3,027 3,191 5,150 3,800 4,500 5,200 
Czechoslovakia 4,526 4,283 4,650 5,050 5,700 6,350 
East Germany Dies, 5,206 SATO 6,400 7,250 8,200 
Hungary © 3,966 Bio 4,000 4,500 5,050 5,700 
Poland 7,496 5,431 5,900 6,900 8,050 9,600 
Romania 6,805 7,124 8,150 9,100 10,150 11,300 
Eastern Europe 31,097 29,568 31,600 35,700 40,700 46,350 
IMPORTS* 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
Bulgaria 2,039 2,545 2,950 3,700 4,700 5550) 
Czechoslovakia 4,519 3,967 4,550 5,100 5,700 6,300 
East Germany 6,932 6,506 7150 7,650 8,200 8,750 
Hungary? 4,604 4,483 4,450 4,600 4,900 5,200 
Poland 8,478 MS if or) 5,650 6,500 7,600 8,850 
Romania 8,208 ei i 7,550 8,400 9,650 10,700 
Eastern Europe 34,780 30,039 32,300 35,950 40,750 45,350 


3 Exports are projected on the basis of Wharton estimates of growth of demand for imports by members of the OECD and by the less-developed countries in 1982-85. See Wharton 


Econometric Forecasting Associates, World Economic Outlook (Philadelphia, PA), May 1982. 


b Although all centrally planned economies (CPE’s) conduct some trade with one another in hard currency, only Hungary publishes information of such trade. With these transactions 
included, Hungarian hard-currency exports were US$905 million in 1970, US$2,299 million in 1975, US$4,939 million in 1980, and US$4,893 million in 1981. Hungarian hard-curre’ 
imports, including imports from CPE’s were US$943 million in 1970, US$2,714 million in 1975, and US$5,041 million in 1980, and US$4,976 million in 1981. 

© Given our assumptions about the availability of Western credits and permissible level of current-account deficits (surpluses), we then derived feasible imports as a residual category. 


SOURCE: Wharton CPE Balance of Payments and Debt Review, Washington, DC, Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates, June 1982. 


During the first half of the 1980’s, the region as a whole 
is expected to grow at an average annual rate roughly 
one third that recorded in 1976-80 and one fifth that in 
1971-75. In 1985, the Polish economy will only have 
begun to reverse its precipitous decline of the last 
several years, its output by then having only recovered 
to the 1974 level, not the 1978 peak. While none of the 
other East European countries is expected to register an 
absolute decline in aggregate output such as Poland is 
experiencing, in all cases the slowdown will be signifi- 
cant. Romania should experience the sharpest growth 
deceleration (55 percent from the 1976-80 average an- 
nual rate of growth in net material product), followed by 
Czechoslovakia (54 percent), Hungary (38 percent), 
Bulgaria (33 percent), and East Germany (17 percent). 

This trend will pose a major Challenge to the existing 


eeeseseseSsSsésFs 


%2 In both countries, it is likely that a more technocratically oriented group within the 
party will seize this opportunity to mount a challenge to President Nicolae Ceausescu’s and 
Gustav Husak’s economic policies. In the case of Czechoslovakia, we may well witness a 
replay of the 1963-64 economic difficulties, followed by another attempt by more 
enlightened members of the party leadership to mount a major economic reform. 


political leaderships throughout Eastern Europe—mo 
notably (after Poland), in Romania and Czechosl 
vakia.3* What are possible East European responses 
growing economic difficulties in the first half of t 
1980's? One can envisage three possible scenarios. 
The most sensible, though not necessarily the mo 
likely, solution would be to undertake large-scale, mea 
ingful economic reforms of the Hungarian type. Asia 
from significantly decentralizing East European econ¢ 
mies and improving the system of labor incentives, suc 
reforms would require large-scale restructuring of ecc 
nomic activities toward a pattern of production reflec 
ing the comparative advantage of Eastern Europe in t 
world economy. This “reindustrialization” would invol 
scrapping inefficient and obsolete industries, those wit 
excessive energy requirements, and those with inord 
nate requirements for imported inputs. It would conce 
trate on production of light manufactured goods, 0 
development of agro-industrial complexes, and on spe 
Cialization in those segments of machinery industries i 
which Eastern Europe has superior export potential. 
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These reforms would have to be supported by both 
s Soviet Union and the West, and indeed there are 
lid reasons why both might be so inclined. Although 
8 USSR would naturally be concerned about the politi- 
limplications of such reforms, its leaders must also be 
mcerned about the growing economic burden Eastern 

ope places on the Soviet economy. It would be much 
ier to reduce this burden if the economies of the 
gion Could be made more efficient. From the Western 

pective, reforms would make the economies of 
stern Europe more efficient and less dependent on 


8 Soviet Union. Moreover, they could demonstrate to | 
| Soviet Union would 


B Soviets themselves what the USSR could potentially 
hieve through implementation of similar reforms. 
hile the reforms could not be expected to have a 
ajor impact on growth performance during the first 
iif of the 1980's, they would fundamentally change the 
Onomic outlook for Eastern Europe for the rest of the 
cade. 
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as shortages of goods grow, as labor discontent 
creases, and as challenges to the economic policies o 
Communist parties mount 
a Ways DroV de 
vent the pot from boiling over.” 


— . 
Ihe third scenario is that of a full-Diown 


| many elements similar to recent Polish developments 
Despite mounting economic problems, East Europea 
political leaderships would refuse to undertake refo 

(or would be prevented trom tiating them by tne 


—intertoto MTV Pnotoreporters 
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in 1981 for export to the United States. 


Soviets), growing discontent would lead to violent out- 
bursts on the part of the population, the regimes would 
grow more repressive and probably weaker, and finally 
there would be Soviet intervention. The output of East 
European economies would then drop to “subsistence” 
level, and a new form of totalitarian regime would be 
institutionalized in Eastern Europe. This would be char- 
acterized by repression far more extreme than anything 
now existing in the area. 

Given the present information, the author’s own 
assessment of statistical probabilities attached to the 
above scenarios is 40 percent for the first, 50 percent 
for the second, and 10 percent for the third. In all cases, 
the probabilities attach to developments in the period 
through 1985. 

We anticipate that in the first half of the 1980’s, East 
European leaders will tend to pursue the first or second 
scenario outlined above, with somewhat greater likeli- 
hood of “muddling through,” turning toward more 
serious reforms only after 1985.33 We expect that 
Poland will adopt a major economic reform of the 
Hungarian type in 1983 or 1984, to be followed by 
Czechoslovakia probably in 1984 or 1985.34 The out- 


One of the successes of East European export efforts—the articulated Ikarus 286 bus being produced in Budape 
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look for Romanian reform is more clouded, because it 
unlikely that the present political leadership can bri 
itself to institute a genuine economic reform involvin 
significant decentralization of economic and ultimate! 
also political power. The leaderships in both Bulgari 
and East Germany will be less pressed to reform the 
economies, because the expected slowdown in growt 
should not be nearly as serious there. Nevertheless 
both countries are likely to take steps toward a substar 
tive reform, probably with a lag of one to two years afte 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Finally, the Hungaria 
economic reform may be expected to progress at 
steady pace through the first half of the decade, with it 
impact on growth felt mainly after 1985. 

Should events follow this scenario, we would sti 


33 The main reason for the delay in introduction of reforms is that they will require 
the removal of a significant portion of existing party leaderships. It should be expected 
that individuals and factions affected will try to hold onto power as long as possible, 
and a prolonged struggle for power should be expected, particularly in 
Czechoslovakia and Romania. In the meantime, the “muddling through” strategy is likely 1 
prevail. 

34 This speculation is based on the expectation that economic pressures for reform will 
then be sufficiently strong to overcome political resistance to reform. 
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Cipate continuation of current trends in Eastern 
ppe’s external economic relations. First, there will be 
ing dependence on trade with the Soviet Union, 
d in increasingly visible form. For example, between 
980 and 1985, the value of East European imports 
9m the Soviet Union is expected to rise 82 percent in 
gminal ruble terms, while the value of imports from 
5n-Communist countries is projected to grow a mere 
D percent in nominal dollar terms. This seemingly 
gable increase in dependence, however, represents 
srely the continuation of a trend that has actually been 
9erative since 1974 but was previously hidden from 
blic view because of preferential Soviet trade treat- 
for Eastern Europe. Now, if anything, the trend 
begin to be “overstated,” because ruble-price infla- 
9n on the intra-CMEA market is likely to significantly 
utpace dollar-price inflation on the world market, as 
ra-CMEA relative prices gradually approach relative 
orid market prices. 

A slowing of the growth of Eastern Europe's trade with 
9n-Communist countries seems unavoidable. The East 
ppean countries have little choice but to balance 
sir current accounts in hard-currency transactions. As 
Sted above, this nominal deceleration covers an ex- 
acted absolute decline in the amount of real goods im- 
orted annually by 1985. Similarly, while East European 
abt to the non-Communist world should continue to 
row in nominal terms, it may be expected to decline in 
2al terms. 

On balance, the economies of Eastern Europe and the 
ontext in which they function are undergoing signifi- 
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Leaders representative of two different approaches to 
dealing with Eastern Europe’s economic problems seen 
at the 36th Session of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance held in Budapest on June 8, 1982: at the 
left, Wojciech Jaruzelski, First Secretary of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party; at the right, Janos Kadar, First 
Secretary of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. 
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cant transformations that will be felt not only through the 
first half of this decade but probably well beyond. 
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by Michael J. Sodaro 


he election of Francois Mitterrand to the presi- 

dency of France in May 1981 probably evoked as 

much surprise in the Soviet Union as it did in the 
rest of the world. This surprise was no doubt com- 
pounded when, in the following month, the new presi- 
dent’s Socialist Party (PS) scored an overwhelming 
triumph in the legislative elections, capturing a solid ma- 
jority of the seats in the National Assembly and thus en- 
suring the party’s dominance over national policymak- 
ing for at least the next five years. To top things off, the 
plunge in electoral support for the French Communist 
Party (PCF) to its lowest level in the postwar period pro- 
vided yet another unexpected shift in the French polit- 
ical landscape. 

The Soviet leadership was clearly disappointed as it 
surveyed these results. Prior to the elections, Soviet 
commentators made no attempt to conceal the 
Kremlin’s preference for the reelection of Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing and its strong reservations about Mitterrand.} 
Once the results had come in, the Soviets also voiced 
their disappointment with the Communists’ dismal 
showing at the polls.? 

Now that Mitterrand has been in power more than a 
year, how have the Soviets reacted to the new admin- 
istration? More broadly, what general considerations 
guide Soviet policy toward France, and how are they 
likely to be affected by the foreign policy undertakings of 
the Mitterrand government? What is the new role of the 
PCF, and how does it relate to Soviet calculations? Fi- 
nally, from the opposite perspective, what is the French 
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government's orientation toward the Soviet Union, ar 
what factors influence that orientation? While answeg 
to some of these questions can only be tentative, reviel 
of relevant statements and policy actions by the varioug 
political forces involved provides a basis for attempti 
them. 


Soviet Views of France and NATO 


It is important to recognize that ever since Charles d 
Gaulle pulled the French out of the military structure ¢ 
NATO in 1966, France has occupied a pivotal position | 
Moscow’s policy toward the Western alliance. Soviet i 
ternational affairs specialists continue to praise d 
Gaulle for having been the first West European leader te 
challenge American dominance of NATO and for en 
couraging independent European initiatives toward the 
Soviet Union. 

Since 1969, to be sure, France’s singularity as the 
Soviet Union’s jinterlocuteur privilegié in Wester 
Europe has been eclipsed somewhat by the Federa 
Republic of Germany. After de Gaulle’s retirement ir 
that year and the election of a new West Germar 
government under Willy Brandt, the Soviets found ir 
Bonn fresh opportunities to realize coveted foreigr 
policy goals which they could not achieve in Paris. It was 
Germany, after all, which was the crux of postwal 
Europe’s most intractable problems, beginning with the 
question of the territorial status quo and extending tc 
such vital issues for Moscow as the nature of the Federa 
Republic’s military posture and the necessity of securing 
international recognition for the USSR’s key ally, the 


' See, for example, Yu. Kharlanov's articles in Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 13 and May 9, 
1981; V. Danilenko, “Presidential Elections in France,” /nternational Affairs (Moscow), . 
April 1981. . 

? A. Kudryavtsev, “France—Political Shifts,” Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya (Moscow—hereafter MEMO), No. 10, 1981, p. 109. . 

3 For a major Soviet biography of de Gaulle, see N. N. Molchanov, General de Goll, 
(General de Gaulle), 2nd ed, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1980. . 
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i , 
smbers of the French Communist Party and of the Communist-dominated General Confea 
monstrate in a Paris suburb in September 1981 against use of the neutron bom: 
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“man Democratic Republic. On these and related | seem to regard the “Finlandization” of Western Europe 
atters, only Bonn could make the concessions nec- | as a likely prospect in the foreseeable future. |r 
sary for an accommodation of Western and Soviet in- | they do not see tendencies toward neutralism or towar 
‘ests in Europe. Beyond such political assets, West | a fundamental reliance on the Soviet Union as the para 
rmany also offered strong economic advantages to | mount trend In any leading West European state 
2 Soviet Union, reinforcing Moscow’s incentive to shift | Rather, they tend to taxe a more diale ctical approact 


, ; A lth 


2 main focus of its European policy to the FRG. This | the subject of US-—West European relations. A igh 


ift took place quite dramatically in the early 1970's, as | Soviet scholars emphasize the growing intensity of tne 
2 political and economic accords stemming from | “contradictions” between the United States and its West 
nn’'s Ostpolitik went into effect. More than a decade European allies, they also recognize the enduring 
er, the Federal Republic is still Moscow’s principal in- elements of partnership that bind the trans-Atlant 

‘locutor in Western Europe. | allies together. More specifically, while some writers 
in spite of these developments, however, France con- | may stress the conflictual side of the relationship and 


tr 


ues to enjoy high status on Moscow's scale of interna- | others may er ohasize the cooperative aspects, ali ad 


snal priorities. Above all, it remains one of the leaaing mit the presence of these two tendencies simulta 
oponents of greater foreign policy autonomy from the | neously in relations of capitalist state 


nited States on the part of Western Europe. Some in- —_—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—————————————r rrr 


=ation of how the Kremlin views the French role in this * See, for example 


spect may be gleaned from the writings of Soviet | <<, recealeny coherent rer shgnenae yer 

sademic specialists about France itself and about the | o vchaniva, 1979; M. K. Bunkina, USA versus Western Ewope: New 

lantic alliance as a whole.* ata, Mea, SR, Se re oe one ee 
Contrary to the assumptions of a number of Western | cinosner Ct Sabrent ps ssa tee eimnels Shain 
aalysts of Soviet foreign policy, Soviet writers GO NOT | Meznouneroanyye Omesnenne, Sei" 
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This dialectical approach results in a rather nuanced 
Soviet perception of the Atlantic alliance. On the one 
hand, Moscow sees the conflicts of interest which fre- 
quently rend Western unity as opening opportunities for 
it to promote fissiparous tendencies. Indeed, since the 
early 1970's, Soviet specialists have pointed to Soviet 
détente policy as a major factor contributing to the 
disarray in the Western alliance. In the view of many 
Soviet authors, détente itself is desirable precisely 
because it has this disruptive effect on the West (and on 
US-—West European relations in particular), whereas 
they regard rising international tensions as driving the 
capitalist states closer together. 

On the other hand, Moscow, in light of the dialectical 
nature of Soviet perceptions of relations among capital- 
ist states, virtually rules out the possibility of an immi- 
nent break-up of NATO. Economic interdependence, 
expanding military cooperation, and broadly construed 
“common class interests” among Western allies, all 
receive detailed coverage in Soviet analyses of the West. 
Far from expecting these unifying factors to disappear, 
Soviet commentators contend that in many cases they 
are growing stronger—often in spite of (or alongside) the 
continuing trend toward disintegration. Thus, as far as 
one can judge by Soviet academic specialists (and 
assuming that their views are at least to some extent 
shared by Soviet leaders), the Kremlin does not appear 
to consider the collapse of the NATO alliance to be a 
realistic foreign policy goal. 

As the Soviets characterize the situation, what has oc- 
curred in the NATO alliance since de Gaulle’s daring 
initiatives is not an irreparable breach between the West 
Europeans and the Americans, but rather a shift in the 
“correlation of forces,” or balance of power, between 
the West European and the American components of 
the alliance. In contrast to the conditions that prevailed 
before the mid-1960’s, the United States can no longer 
impose its will on its allies but must instead coordinate 
its policies with them on the basis of mutually accept- 
able compromises. As a consequence, the Soviets cur- 
rently regard the alliance as a means for getting the 
West Europeans to influence American policy in a 
favorable direction and, when appropriate, to induce 
the United States to influence the West Europeans to 
move in a similar direction. In sum,the Soviets currently 
envisage US—West European ties in terms of what might 
be called a relationship of reciprocal influence.® 

The implications of these perceptions have been par- 
ticularly apparent in Soviet overtures toward France. In 
the immediate aftermath of de Gaulle’s withdrawal from 
the NATO military command, some Soviet scholars 
rushed to the conclusion that the French démarche 
would inspire other West European states to follow suit. 


| 
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Kremlin decision-makers apparently shared this hog 
and Soviet policy initiatives during this period (such 
the Warsaw Pact’s Bucharest Declaration of July 1964 
set out to entice Western Europe into joining an 4 
European security system without the participation § 
the United States or Canada. | 

At the same time, however, other Soviet specialists | 
fered reminders of France’s continuing membership 
the Atlantic alliance and drew attention to de Gaull@ 
unswerving support for the US troop presence in Wel 
Germany and for other US policies.” Subsequent eve 
justified this cautionary analysis, underscoring the i 
herent limits of France’s declaration of independen¢ 
from the United States. 

Soviet policymakers accordingly scaled down their e 
pectations of French—and West European—desires fi 
a clean break with the United States, and the Buchare 
Declaration became a dead letter by the end of t 
decade. A more modest approach, stressing the oppo 
tunities available for manipulating the Franco-America 
relationship while acknowledging the limited results 
be expected from such manipulations, tends to charac 
terize the bulk of Soviet writing on this subject today. 


From De Gaulle to Giscard 


Any evaluation of how the Soviet Union might regar 
its prospects with respect to France under Mitterran 
must begin with an assessment of Soviet relations wit 
his predecessors at the helm of the Fifth Republic. Onl 
by comparing the outlooks and policies of the ne 
French president with those of de Gaulle, Pompido 
and Giscard d’Estaing is it possible to determine ho 
much has been gained or lost, from the Soviet point o 
view, as a result of the change of leadership in Paris i 
1981. 

If the Soviets were to construct a balance sheet of the 
positive and negative features of Charles de Gaulle’s 
foreign policy, the final tally would surely be strongly 
positive. It would certainly have on the “plus” side of the 
ledger the fact that France under de Gaulle was the firs’ 
NATO state to assert its full autonomy in foreign policy 
matters, even moving to pursue a direct dialogue witr 
the USSR independently of the United States. Other 
positive features of de Gaulle’s foreign policy, from 
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° For a comprehensive treatment of these issues, see Michael J. Sodaro, “Soviet Studies 
of the Western Alliance,” presented at the Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies, 
Washington, DC, May 6, 1982. 

® “Declaration on Strengthening Peace and Security in Europe,” Pravda, July 8, 1966. 

” For an example of the first view, see the essay by O. N. Bykov in D. Ye. Mel’nikov, 
Eds., Zapadnaya Yevropa i SShA (Western Europe and the USA), Moscow, Mysl’, 1968, 
Ch. 1; for the second view, see the piece by Yu. |. Rubinskiy in ibid., Ch. 3. 
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al from NATO's military organization, its assault on 
» dollar's privileged status in the world economy, and 
is veto of British entry into the Common Market. On the 
pgative side, the Soviets had to reconcile themselves to 
Gaulle’s continuing adherence to the Atlantic 
lance, to the expansion of France’s independent 
clear strike force, and to de Gaulle’s efforts to break 
Jown the barriers between Eastern and Western Europe 
h his conceptual designs for /’Europe des patries, ex- 
ding “from the Atlantic to the Urals.” On balance, 
owever, these “minuses” were minor in comparison 
ith the unprecedented breakthrough to a more auton- 
5mous foreign policy which de Gaulle had charted for 
rance. 

Over the course of the 1970's, de Gaulle’s two suc- 
Sessors gradually distanced themselves from the more 
platantly anti-American aspects of the Gaullist legacy 
and sought to smooth over at least some of the conflicts 
ith the United States that de Gaulle had exacerbated. 
us, Georges Pompidou made way for the enlarge- 
ent of the European Economic Community (EEC) to in- 
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pscow’'s vantage point, would include France’s with- | clude Britain and reached a compromise with President 


Richard Nixon on monetary matters. More important, 
Pompidou substantially moderated the shrill ant 
American tone of French foreign policy under de Gaulle, 
and this change in tone was even more evident un 
his successor, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 

Giscard went even further than Pompidou in promot 
ing policies that could be regarded only with c 
tion in Moscow. Above all, Giscard brought France into 
closer military cooperation with NATO. In addition, he 
presided over the strengthening of all aspects of the | 
French nuclear triad, and in 1980 he announced his 
government's readiness to commence production of | 
neutron weapons. Finally, at a time when the Soviets 
were deeply involved in assisting various clients In 
Africa, Giscard enlisted American help in sending | 
French paratroopers to the beleaguered Shaba Prov- | 
ince of Zaire in 1978, backed the Mauritanian govern 
ment’s struggle against the Polisario guerrillas, and, un 
til 1980, maintained French military units in Chad 

Despite frequent criticisms of these manifestations of | 
French solidarity with the West, the Soviet analysis of ) 
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French Legionnaires inspect a Soviet 120 mm mortar captured in June 1978 when France helped Chad suppress 
an insurgency by Frolinat (the Chad National Liberation Fronv. 
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Pompidou and Giscard nonetheless remained on the 
whole positive. Soviet authorities noted, for instance, 
that France had helped block the elaboration of a “new 
Atlantic Charter,” as proposed by Henry Kissinger in 
1973, and had opposed US support for Israel at the 
time of the October 1973 war. “Contradictions” of this 
sort were even held to be paramount in the area of 
defense policy. In the opinion of several Soviet experts 
writing in 1978, “French military policy objectively 
weakens American positions in Western Europe.’® 
Thus, at least some Soviets appeared to regard France’s 
growing military potential more as a political disadvan- 
tage for the United States than as a military danger to 
the Soviet Union. 

In fact, the essential point for Moscow was that 
neither Pompidou nor Giscard had _ surrendered 
France’s freedom of maneuver once that had been 
wrested from the United States by de Gaulle. On the 
contrary, France under Pompidou and Giscard was per- 
ceived, despite occasional lapses into “class solidarity” 
with the United States, as having secured Washington’s 
grudging acknowledgment of its independent course. 
The very nature of the compromises reached between 
the United States and France during the terms in office 
of these two French leaders reflected America’s will- 
ingness to consider the French equal partners. Soviet 
analysts duly recorded, for example, that the annual 
summit meetings of the major capitalist powers—an ini- 
tiative proposed by the French in 1975—generally 
ended with a communique that made no reference to 
the “leadership” of the United States.? As far as Moscow 
was concerned, Washington in the 1970’s “was forced 
to treat France as the catalyst of West European 
centrism.” 1° 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the Soviets 
quietly supported Giscard’s Center-Right coalition in the 
1978 legislative elections. As the campaign began to 
heat up in 1977, Leonid Brezhnev arrived in Paris with 
great fanfare for meetings with Giscard but did not get 
together with PCF leaders while there. The visit resulted 
in a joint declaration proclaiming the mutually beneficial 
effects of détente.!! The PCF, meanwhile, was under- 
going a painful identity crisis, and its relations with 
Moscow increasingly soured as it struggled to define its 
own brand of “socialism in French colors” while paired 
ein a ner a a al ee 


®V. F. Davydov, T. V. Oberemko, and A. |. Utkin, SShA i Zapadnoyevropeyskiye “tsentry 
sily” (The USA and the West European “Power Centers”), Moscow, Nauka, 1978, pp. 108, 
165. 

9 Ibid., p. 147. 

*© |bid., p. 133. See also Yu. V. Dubinin and V. N. Kelin, SSSR-Frantsiya. Opyt 
sotrudnichestva (USSR-France. The Experience of Cooperation), Moscow, Politizdat, 1979; 
and A. Kudryavtsey, “France in the System of Inter-imperialist Contradictions (The 
Economic Aspect),"" MEMO, No. 4, 1981. 

1 Pravda, June 23, 1977. 
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Leonid |. Brezhnev confers with French President Valéi 
Giscard d’Estaing upon the Soviet President’s arrival « 
Chateau Rambouillet on June 20, 1977. 
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with the Socialists in an uneasy electoral alliance. Wher 
in the summer of 1977, the Communists demanded 
renegotiation of the Common Program which they ha 
concluded with the Socialists in 1972—and thereby i 
effect scuttled the unity of the Left—Soviet commenta 
tended to parrot PCF condemnations of the Socialist 
rather than suggest the desirability of a reconciliation 
the alliance partners. Without saying so explicitly 
Moscow conveyed the distinct impression that the rur 
ture of the French Left was eminently preferable to it 
victory in the parliamentary elections. 

The Soviets continued to show their appreciation fo 
Giscard by granting him a warm reception in Moscow it 
1979, during the last of a string of annual Franco-Sovie 
summits initiated by Pompidou. As the 1981 presiden 
tial elections approached, Moscow continued to tilt it 
Giscard’s direction. Soviet statements favorable to bot! 
Giscard and the PCF candidate, Georges Marchais 
were perfectly consistent in their ultimate purpose—t 
deny attention to, and support for, the candidacy o 
Francois Mitterrand. Once again, the Soviets seemec 
motivated primarily by Giscard’s record as a leader o 
European autonomy within the Atlantic alliance. 

The notion that Giscard could be helpful in modifying 
American opinion on major questions of East-West rela 
tions assumed particular significance when the Frenct 


dramatically journeyed to Warsaw in the 
of 1980 for talks with Leonid Brezhnev. Coming 
| time when the Carter administration was trying to 
7e the West behind various efforts to protest the 
invasion of Afghanistan, the Giscard initiative 
ted a sharp rebuff to American diplomacy and 
ouraged the Soviets in their belief that détente was 
alive in Western Europe, if not in the United 
5.12 Giscard’s close personal relationship with 
incellor Helmut Schmidt took on special significance 
his connection. Although the Soviets may have had 
misgivings about the emergence of a strong 
an combination at the core of a united 
stern Europe,’3 they presumably welcomed 
d’s efforts to reinforce Bonn’s commitment to 
ente, especially in the troubled atmosphere of 1980. 
syond these considerations, the Soviets probably pre- 
red dealing with a familiar incumbent like Giscard 
sr than an unknown entity like Mitterrand, who drew 
criticisms for his vagueness. At least one 
horitative Soviet analyst indicated that the Left's 
if ing political strength in France was undesirable in 
tself, as it only pushed the country’s “ruling circles” fur- 
her to the right and ultimately into closer ties with the 
d's leading anti-Communist power, the US.’ 
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foscow and the Two Mitterrands 


keeping with the spirit of surprise created by the 
snitude of his party's victory at the polls, Frangois 
and has thus far provided a number of foreign 
. surprises since assuming office in 1981. 
Dbservers have been struck, for example, by the 
remarkable amount of continuity French foreign policy 
s displayed in a variety of areas, despite the transition 
om a Center-Right government to one headed by a 
Socialist. Like his predecessors, Mitterrand has con- 
ed his fidelity to the Atlantic alliance while reiterating 
Fre ce’s determination to set its own course; he has 
ken steps to expand the French nuclear arsenal while 
ejecting reintegration into the NATO command; he has 
ed France’s commitment to détente while 
onstrating support for French security interests in 
and the Third World; and he has asserted 
h acceptance of European economic integration 
ile showing little inclination to promote efforts at 
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S. Vorontsova, “The USA and France Spheres of Mutual Action and Contradictions,” 
0, No. 11, 1980. 

} See Pierre Hassner, “Moscow and the Western Alliance,” Prodiems of Communism 
on, DC), May-June 1981, p. 51 

| See V. Kuznetsov, “France in the World Economy and Politics,” MEMO, No. 1, 1981 
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supranational political integration in Europe. On these 
and other counts, Mitterrand has much in common with 
de Gaulle, Pompidou, and Giscard. 

From the Soviet perspective, however, Mitterrand has 
interrupted the continuity of French foreign policy in at 
least one important respect. The new French president 
has suspended, for an indeterminate period, the 
summit-level Franco-Soviet dialogue which had become 
an annual ritual for his two predecessors and a cor- 
nerstone of de Gaulle’s opening to the East. While talks 
between French and Soviet officials proceed at the 
ministerial level, Mitterrand has up to now refrained 
from meeting with his Soviet counterpart, Brezhnev. 
(More recently, Mitterrand is also reported to have 
turned down a meeting with Soviet Politburo member 
Konstantin Chernenko, considered a possible successor 
to Brezhnev.'5) That such a meeting has not as yet 
taken place reflects a conscious decision on 
Mitterrand’s part, rooted in his concerns about 
Moscow's share of the responsibility for the recent ag- 
gravation of East-West tensions. It thus appears that, for 
the moment, the Soviet Union is no longer an in- 
terlocuteur privilegié of France. 

In addition, the Soviets have had to confront a 
number of discontinuities in Mitterrand’s own thinking 
on several major foreign and defense policy issues. In a 
sense, the Soviet Union has been dealing with two Mit- 
terrands over the course of the last 10 years—one with a 
highly critical orientation toward the United States, the 
other, of somewhat more recent vintage, with pro- 
nounced anti-Soviet proclivities. If Soviet analysts were 
right about anything in their attempts to understand Mit- 
terrand during the 1981 presidential campaign, it was 
that he failed “to concretize his positions on a number of 
questions.” '® Indeed, Mitterrand’s characteristic 
evasiveness, which only reinforced traditional Soviet 
suspicions of West European social democratic leaders, 
was perhaps the chief factor that worked against his ac- 
ceptance by the Soviets over the years, including the 
period of his most assertive anti-Americanism, when the 
PS-PCF alliance was in full bloom.*? 

To a considerable extent, these two sides of Mitter- 
rand’s political character reflect the practical considera- 
tions of a political realist who, on the one hand, shares 
the Gaullist commitment to French independence from 
American dictates and, on the other, expresses alarm at 
evidence of Soviet expansionism and disproportionate 
Soviet military growth. In these respects, Mitterrand af- 
firms traditional French national interests. 
es 

1S Paris Match, Feb. 17, 1982, p. 10! 

M6 Kudryavtsey, “France —Poumcal Srits.” p. 108 


17 On the unpredictability of the PS see E. A Arsen'yev, Frantsiye: protrerny poate 
(France: Probiems and Posibcs), Moscow Polltizdat, 1976, po. 126, 130 
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There is, however, an important ideological element in 
his outlook. Somewhat ironically, both the  anti- 
American and the anti-Soviet facets of Mitterrand’s 
political makeup tend to be reinforced by his identity as 
a French Socialist. Thus, his criticism of the United 
States has firm ideological roots in his rejection of 
capitalism, in his vision of a Third World liberated from 
external economic exploitation and internal political 
repression, and in his quest for genuine disarmament 
culminating in the dissolution of both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. While Mitterrand’s attachment to these 
ideals is more emotional than dogmatic, and tends to 
condition rather than determine his actual policy 
choices, it nonetheless constitutes an integral part of his 
world view, resulting in a predisposition to oppose the 
United States whenever it appears to run counter to 
these broadly proclaimed principles. 

By the same token, Mitterrand’s Socialist predilec- 
tions also buttress the anti-Soviet strain in his outlook. 
Although a Socialist, Mitterrand has never been a Marx- 
ist, and his deliberate attempts to model himself on 
such figures as Jean Jaurés and Léon Blum imply a re- 
jection of Leninist socialism 42 /a russe. Added to this 
historically rooted Socialist antipathy to communism, 
Mitterrand has an intimate personal acquaintance with 
the PCF, a relationship marked by rivalry during periods 
of cooperation and by bitterness following the rupture of 
the Union of the Left. 

These twin strands in Mitterrand’s political orientation, 
both of which are on display in such books as 'L’abeille at 
l'architecte (The Bee and the Architect) and /ci et 
maintenant (Here and Now),!8 derive an additional im- 
petus from the Socialist Party. Despite the fact that Mit- 
terrand is very much his own man, and on occasion 
takes positions at odds with the majority of PS activists, 
he cannot ignore the manifest wishes of his party col- 
leagues. Indeed, he is usually in sympathy with them. 
Here, too, ideologically motivated denunciations of US 
policy coexist along with equally sharp condemnations 
of the Soviet Union. 

What this means for the Soviets is that Mitterrand’s 
occasional manifestations of anti-Americanism do not 
automatically imply a pro-Soviet point of view. Just as 
important, the Socialist Party’s ideological inclinations at 
times impart an emotional tinge to its criticism of Soviet 
actions that can only complicate Moscow’s efforts to 
resume its privileged dialogue with the French leader- 
ship. The PS congress held in October 1981 provides a 
graphic illustration of this point. Delegates booed the 
Soviet representative, Boris Ponomarév, and showered 
ates ae a ee 


'® L‘abeille et I'architecte, Paris, Flammarion, 1978, and Ici et maintenant, Paris, Fayard, 
1980. 


applause on a representative of the Afghan freed@ 
fighters. The party’s harsh reaction to the proclamathl 
of martial law in Poland (about which more below) offé 
another example of how the PS, with its instinctive s | 
port for the independent trade unionism represented 
Solidarity, has brought ideological fervor to its rejects 
of Soviet-inspired policies.!9 

Although these contrasting elements of opposition 
both American and Soviet positions influence Mitt 
rand’s approach to world politics simultaneously, o 
tendency has at times gained the upper hand over t 
other. Whereas the anti-Atlanticist viewpoint tended 
dominate Mitterrand’s public pronouncements prior 
the mia-1970's, his criticism of the USSR gradua 
escalated in subsequent years, and it has reached 
new peak since his assumption of the presidency. 

To be sure, the views that Mitterrand put forward fro 
the early 1970's until the latter half of the decade co 
hardly be considered unfavorable to the Soviet Unio 
On a whole range of foreign and defense policy issue 
he displayed considerable sensitivity to the priorities 
the left wing of the Socialist Party (which, from its ince 
tion in its present incarnation in 1971, has alwa 
represented an amalgamation of several strands 
Socialist thought) and to those of the French Co 
munists. As Michael M. Harrison has written of t 
period: 


. . the dominant opinion in the PS seemed to be thé 
the Soviet Union was essentially a defensive state, co 
pensating for an inefficient economic system by buildi 
up exaggerated military power in Europe and on t, 
seas. The leftist wing of the PS was especially dete. 
mined that the specter of Soviet military imperialisr 
should not again be manipulated to divert the socialist 
from their ideological goals and induce them to cor 
promise with Western capitalism.2° 


Even prior to the formation of the PS, Mitterrand’ 
own grouping, the Republican Institution Conventio 
(CIR), formally denounced the Atlantic alliance in 1971 
as an instrument for France’s “economic colonization b 
the United States.” Party spokesmen went so far as ti 
say that, in the event of a leftist victory at the polls, th 
principal threat to the existence of a Socialist govern 
ment in France would be not the USSR, but the Unitec 
States.2! In accordance with these sentiments, the 


19 See, for example, the article by Guy Perrimond in the PS weekly, L’Unité (Paris), 
Dec. 24, 1981. 

20 Michael M. Harrison, The Reluctant Ally: France and Atlantic Security, Baltimore, MD 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981, p. 120. 

21 Michael M. Harrison, “A Socialist Foreign Policy for France?” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA) 
Winter 1976. 
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on Program committed its signatories to re- 
ce the independent French nuclear strike force 
J halt all construction on it, while working toward the 
ate dissolution of both the Western and Soviet 
blocs.22 Although Mitterrand himself, and the 
ority of the Socialists, insisted that existing alliance 
s with the United States should be maintained until 
e hoped-for disappearance of NATO and the Warsaw 
et. and refused to commit themselves to a timetable 
dismantling France’s nuclear force, their basic aver- 
to close Atlantic ties was manifestly clear in this 
In general, Mitterrand’s stance in the early 1970's was 
acterized by a series of positions that could only be 
regarded as encouraging in Moscow. These included: 
1) the dependence of the Socialists on the PCF (re- 
ded as a virtual necessity in view of the unlikely pros- 
gects for a PS majority in the National Assembly); (2) 
sommitment to substantial domestic economic and con- 
stitutional change, with the relegation of foreign policy to 
a secondary priority; (3) emphasis on major increases in 
budgetary outlays for social programs, and a concomi- 
reduction in military spending; (4) refusal to 
integrate France into the NATO military command, 
coupled with advocacy of a reduction in French forces; 
(5) ideological hostility toward the United States and a 
more accommodating posture toward the Soviet Union; 
6) opposition to French and American military interven- 
on in much of the Third World; (7) closer attachment to 
Center-Left segment of the West German Social 
ocratic Party, identified with Willy Brandt, than to 
e Center-Right wing, led by Helmut Schmidt; (8) com- 
mitment to curtail the construction of nuclear power 
slants in France, thus leaving the country more depend- 
ent on imports of petroleum and natural gas. 
- Despite such considerations, however, the Soviets 
iled to warm up to Mitterrand in the 1974 presidential 
actions. Only after the elections were safely over did 
Soviets receive a PS delegation led by Mitterrand in 
Moscc in April 1975 (just weeks after they had enter- 
ed Prime Minister Jacques Chirac). During his stay, 
registered satisfaction that the positions of the PS 
d the Communist Party of the Soviet Union were 
similar, or nearly so, on a number of important 


‘int national issues.?3 
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22 Programme commun de gouvernement du parti communiste et du parti socialiste 
ik 0 Program for Government of the Communist Party and Socialist Party), Pans, 
Boiitions sociales, 1972, pp. 171-76. 

‘ 23 See the communique in Pravda, Apr. 27, 1975 
,p. 211 
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Shifting Away From Moscow 


Beginning in the mid-1970’s, both Mitterrand and the 
shifting majority inside the PS began edging away from 
the more extreme views they had expressed earlier. 
This movement to the right gathered momentum in late 
1977, after the French Communists had taken the first 
critical steps toward breaking the leftist alliance. The PS 
Executive Bureau noted that the USSR was the only 
state to have used military force in Europe since the end 
of World War II, and in January 1978, Mitterrand pro- 
claimed that “the Americans ought to know that we will 
be loyal allies, if there is a war.”** 

More extensive transformations along these lines en- 
sued after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan at the end 
of 1979. The PS condemned the Soviet aggression and 
declared that the Soviets were now embarked on a 
“general offensive” of global proportions. Although the 
Socialists stopped short of approving US sanctions 
against Moscow, such as an economic embargo and 
boycott of the Olympic games, the party's majority had 
taken a decisive step away from its previous attitudes 
toward the Kremlin. 

As the presidential campaign began to gather steam 
in the spring of 1980, Mitterrand felt sufficiently sure of 
his political position to criticize the negative results of 
Giscard’s visit with Brezhnev in Warsaw.?° With his own 
suspicions of Soviet intentions growing, Mitterrand let it 
be known that his defense policies were also undergoing 
a profound modification. Shortly before the elections, 
Mitterrand privately warned that the security of Western 
Europe (not to mention that of France’s own nuclear 
strike force) required a drastic reduction in the number 
of Soviet SS-20 missiles. Nevertheless, the Socialist 
Party, despite its criticism of the SS-20’s (and Mitter- 
rand’s own public acknowledgment of Soviet military 
superiority in Europe), for the moment refrained from 
formally approving NATO’s December 1979 decision to 
deploy 572 new intermediate-range Pershing |i and 
cruise missiles and called instead for negotiations to 
redress the European nuclear balance.*® 

To no small extent, the Soviets themselves were 
responsible for the major shifts in Mitterrand’s positions. 
Both Mitterrand and the majority of PS members have 
swung against the Soviets in the last several years 
largely under the pressure of events—in particular the 
invasion of Afghanistan, the recent changes in the Euro- 
pean military balance in Moscow's favor, and the at- 
tempt to suppress Solidarity in Poland. 

Since Mitterrand’s inauguration as president, these 
problems have only deepened, prompting France's 
Socialist government to adopt a much more censorious 
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attitude toward the USSR than might have been 
predicted prior to the elections. For their part, the 
Soviets have scored few successes in their dealings with 
Mitterrand so far, and they have been able to do little 
more than voice their displeasure at the new administra- 
tion’s initiatives. 

Perhaps the most striking of these initiatives is the 
Socialist government’s defense program. Even before it 
was announced in November 1981, both President Mit- 
terrand and Defense Minister Charles Hernu had indi- 
cated that significant increases in defense spending 
were in order. Mitterrand attracted considerable 


publicity with a visit to a French nuclear submarine in 
July. In the same month, Hernu stated that his earlier 
advocacy of a less robust defense posture, as outlined 
in a book published in 1980 (which the Soviet press was 
still citing approvingly), was no longer valid in view of the 
continuing buildup of Soviet theater missile forces. 
Hernu also rejected the inclusion of the French nuclear 
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President Frangois Mitterrand inspects 


a French nu- 
clear submarine at the L’lle Longue base on July 27, 
1981. 


—Keystone. 
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forces in any negotiations between the United State 
and the Soviet Union on the European nucle | 
balance.?” Before the end of July, Mitterrand consente 
to the continued production (but not deployment) 
neutron weapons—a position sharply attacked by t | 
Soviets.28 
The new defense budget itself, when finally unveiled 
called for a 17.6 percent increase in defense spending 
including funds for the construction of France’s sevent 
missile-carrying submarine, for the upgrading of the e 
isting force of submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
and for the development of a new surface-to-surfac 
missile to replace the Pluton. These measures gaine 
added force with the government’s official endorseme 
of NATO’s plan to station the Pershing Il and cruis 
missiles in Western Europe. 
The Mitterrand government combined its advocacy ¢ 
a strong defense in response to the Soviet arms buildu 
with a refusal to support the peace movement the 
swelled into massive antinuclear demonstration 
throughout Western Europe in the fall. Although ¢ 
throng of more than 100,000 people gathered in Pari 
in October 1981 to protest the latest escalation in the 
arms race, the Socialists did not formally participate 
and the bulk of the demonstrators turned out to be 
Communists.29 
Mitterrand’s reproachful attitude toward the neutralis 
and anti-American tendencies associated with the 
peace movement stirred ripples of discord in his rela 
tionship with the German Social Democrats. Althoug 
Mitterrand was known to have closer personal and polit 
ical attachments to Willy Brandt than to Helmut 
Schmidt, Brandt failed to convince the French president 
that the protesters deserved a measure of sympathy fo 
their peaceful intentions.2° A number of French Social- 
ists, in fact, feared that the German Social Democrats 
(particularly those associated with the SPD’s left wing) 
were more interested in pursuing an accommodation 
with the German Democratic Republic and the Soviet 
Union for narrowly defined national purposes than in 
responding to the SS—20’s or to Soviet involvement in 
Afghanistan and Poland.?! Furthermore, PS leaders rec- 
ognized that one of the reasons for the relative quies- 
cence of the peace movement in France was that the 
French possessed their own nuclear force and were 
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27 Le Monde, July 11, 1981. For a discussion of the renewed debate on French nuclear 
strategy that surfaced in 1981, as well as of other issues related to this article, see Daniel 
Goldberg, “Franco-Soviet Relations and the Election of a Socialist Government in France: 
January-November 1981,” unpublished ms. 

28 Pravda, July 30, 1981. 

29 Le Monde, Oct. 27, 1981. 

3° On Mitterrand’s meeting with Brandt, see Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), Aug. 24, 1981, 
pp. 22-24. 

31 See, for example, the interview with André Gorz in ibid., Jan. 25, 1982, pp. 34-41. 
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srefore in a militarily more independent position than 
Federal Republic, whose total reliance on the Ameri- 
deterrent contributed to feelings of helplessness 
d anxiety on the part of many West German 
tizens.*2 
Meanwhile, the Socialist Party itself, convening in 
stober for its first party congress since assuming 
er, not only withheld support from the peace move- 
nt but explicitly endorsed NATO’s view that the 
lear balance in Europe was changing decidedly in 
oscow’s favor. Although CPSU foreign policy spokes- 
en such as Boris Ponomarév, Vadim Zagladin, and 
eorgiy Zhukov attended the congress (Ponomarév 
bsequently met with Foreign Minister Claude Cheys- 
on), Pravda launched its bluntest attack to date on the 
litterrand government just one week prior to the con- 
ess and followed it up with sharp criticism of the PS 
ssolutions.*% 
The Soviets seem to have taken particular offense at 
itterrand’s repeated assertions of Atlantic solidarity 
d his cordial ties with the administration of Ronald 
pagan. Contrary to popular expectations, the French 
ocialist and the American conservative for the most 
art have not let ideological divergences obstruct com- 
yon interests in dealing with the Soviets. (The chief 
ception to this overall harmony—President Reagan’s 
stermination to block West European agreements with 
ne USSR on natural gas sales and pipeline technol- 
5y—will be considered in greater detail below.) The 
viet press has reacted by deploring Mitterrand’s 
acipient Atlanticism while at the same time pointing to 
e “contradictions” between the United States and 
rance—e.g., in their economic relations or with respect 
> the Third World. 
The Third World itself represents an area of ambiguity, 
oth for French policy and for Soviet evaluations of that 
olicy. Although the Soviet press applauds Mitterrand 
br opposing US policy in Central America, it under- 
landably overlooks the fact that Mitterrand justifies his 
osition in terms of the West’s need to avoid pushing 
sftist revolutionaries into an exclusive reliance on Soviet 
upport.54 By the same token, the Soviets tend to focus 
Mitterrand’s approval of a Palestinian state in the 
iddle East while ignoring his support for Israel.*° The 
Soviets have been considerably less ambiguous, how- 
ever, in their criticism of Mitterrand’s decision to ship 
ilitary supplies to Chad.*° 


® On this point, see Claude Estier, “Ambiguities of Pacifism,” 1 ‘Unite Oct. 17, 1981 

® For the precongress attack, see the articles by A. Afanas'yev in Pravda, Oct. 16 and 

7, 1981. For Pravda’s reaction to the PS congress, see the issues of Oct. 24 and <b 

* For an elaboration by one of Mitterrand’s ministers of the view that the “true ground 
competition between East and West is the South,” see Jean Pierre Cot, “Winning East 
est in North-South,” Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), Spang 1982, p. 5. See also 
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Boris Ponomarév, right, and Vadim V. Zagladin, /eft, 
Chief and First Deputy Chief respectively of the Interna- 
tional Department of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, attend the Congress of the French Socialist Party 
in October 1981. 
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The Polish crisis, and particularly the declaration of 
martial law by Wojciech Jaruzelski’s regime on Decem- 
ber 13, 1981, has inevitably exacerbated Franco-Soviet 
relations. That event prompted Mitterrand to remark 
cryptically that “anything that will permit us to get away 
from Yalta will be good.”3? Moreover, the French 
government moved much earlier than the German 
government to assign culpability for the action to 
Moscow. Once again, tensions emerged between Paris 
and Bonn over West Germany’s initial reluctance to take 
a firm attitude against the Soviets on the Polish ques- 
tion, and matters were only partially smoothed over 
when Helmut Schmidt visited Paris in January 1982. 
For a time it even appeared that French efforts to wrap 
up a major natural gas agreement with the USSR were 
in jeopardy. Although the two sides had just recently 
come to terms on pricing arrangements, after Decem- 
ber 13 there was increasing pressure from certain 
energy experts in the French government to seek a SuD- 
stantial reduction in the amount of natural gas to be im- 
ported from Siberia.** 
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Ultimately, the French government decided to go 
ahead with the gas deal as negotiated, providing 
Moscow with its greatest achievement to date in its rela- 
tions with the Mitterrand government. On the night of 
January 22-23, authorities representing Soyuzgaseks- 
port and Gas de France signed an agreement providing 
for the purchase by France of 8 billion cubic meters of 
Soviet natural gas annually over a 25-year period begin- 
ning in 1984. Although the base price was not an- 
nounced, it was thought to be in the neighborhood of 
US$4.65 per million BTU—the price West Germany 
agreed to pay for Soviet gas in its agreement of Novem- 
ber 20, 1981. The upshot of the arrangement was that 
within 10 years, France would be obtaining from the 
USSR approximately 35 percent of its natural gas, or 5 
percent of its total energy needs.39 

The French government’s decision was taken in spite 
of intense pressure from the Reagan administration to 
forgo the agreement. American efforts to. obstruct the 
implementation of this and similar agreements by West 
Germany and Italy became particularly forceful in June 
1982, when President Reagan imposed an embargo on 
the export of equipment to be used in the Soviet 
pipeline. The embargo affected both US firms and Euro- 
pean manufacturers holding licenses from US com- 
panies to build pipeline technology intended for the 
Soviet Union (e.g., Alsthom-Atlantique in France, a pro- 
ducer of gas turbines). This decision produced a partic- 
ularly sharp reaction among the French. President Mit- 
terrand pressed for a strong statement of protest by the 
Common Market in response to the American action 
and accused the US of “a grave lack of solidarity” with 
its allies that contradicted the spirit of the recently con- 
cluded Versailles summit of American, European, and 
Japanese leaders.*° Mitterrand, in turn received criti- 
cism for the timing of the gas deal (in light of the Polish 
Crisis) from both the opposition and erstwhile friendly 
quarters such as Le Monde and the French Democratic 
Confederation of Workers (CFDT).42 

At least to some extent, the French approved the 
transaction with the Soviets because of continuing dif- 
ficulties in reaching a pricing accord for Algerian gas. In 
response to concerns expressed by the US government 
and domestic critics about the possibility of French 
dependence on Soviet natural gas, Prime Minister 
Pierre Mauroy and other official spokesmen suggested 
that any attempt by the Soviets to shut off gas supplies 
would be akin to an act of war. Moreover, they con- 
tended that the shoe might be on the other foot as far as 
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political leverage was concerned. The Chairman of t 
National Assembly stated, for example, that if t 
Soviets invaded Poland, the French government wo 
cancel the contract.42 

The Soviets, for their part, were also anxious to clo 
the deal, and settled for a price well below the amou 
subsequently negotiated between France and Algeri 
Once the agreement was signed, they lavishly praise 
French “realism” and vocally denounced US efforts 
stop the deal. | 

Aside from the gas accord, however, the course 
Soviet-French relations since Mitterrand took office he 
not been very smooth. This situation has placed t 
PCF in a particularly vulnerable position. 


The PCF’s Dilemmas 


The PCF is caught between the need to demonstrat 
its loyalty to the Socialist government in which it serve 
and its desire to defend the Soviet Union against Frenc 
assaults on Moscow's foreign and defense policies 
Meanwhile, the party leadership is still reeling from thi 
stunning losses it suffered in the elections of April, Ma 
and June 1981. Deserted by one-fourth of its consti 
uency, the PCF sank to a postwar nadir of 15.5 perce 
in the first round of the presidential elections, in whic 
PCF chief Georges Marchais was a candidate. In th 
parliamentary elections held in June, the party ma 
aged to inch its way back up to 16.2 percent of the first 
round vote. Devastated by abstentions and defection 
to the Socialists, however, it ended up with only 44 seat: 
in the National Assembly—an embarrassing total whe 
measured against its possession of 86 seats in the previ 
ous legislature, and especially when set against the 
Socialists’ 269 of the Assembly’s 491 seats. 

For Moscow, the PCF’s electoral debacle means tha 
the Kremlin cannot exercise even the modicum of lever 
age over the Mitterrand government which it would 
have enjoyed had the PS fallen short of an absolute ma 
jority in the Assembly. The irony of this development is 
that the Soviets lost the opportunity to influence Mitter. 
rand's policies through the PCF at the very momen 
when the PCF leadership had come closer to supporting 
Soviet policies than at any time during the Communist 
Socialist alliance. More ironically still, it was at least i 
part because of this swerve in Moscow’s direction, 2 
move which took the Communists further away from 
what remained of the unity of the Left, that the PCF suf 
fered such a precipitous decline. 
ee EE TS ee 


42 See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Western Europe 
(Washington, DC), Jan. 28 and 29, 1982. 


The four Communist members in the government of Socia 


Palace on June 24, 1981, for their first cabinet meeting 


Training; Anicet Le Pors, Minister Delegate to the Prin 
Reform: Charles Fiterman, Minister of State for Transpc 


Indeed. the restoration of the ties with the Kremiin 
that had been damaged during the days when the PCF 
disparaged Soviet policies for the sake of demonstrating 


its independence from Moscow constituted the coup de 


wrdce for the moribund leftist alliance in the montns 
feading up to the 1981 elections. Like the cecision of 
the Communist leaders in 1977 to pull out of the 
alliance rather than risk participation in a government 
dominated by the PS, their decision to close ranks wil! 
the Soviets represented the outgrowth of a choice taker 
largely for domestic reasons. Once Marchais traveled tc 
Moscow in early 1980 to broadcast his approva! of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan to French television aud 

ences, there was no way back to a reconciliation wil! 
the Socialists.*3 If the Moscow meeting represented 
Marchais’s “journey to Canossa” (as the Communist ais 
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only deepen their political isolation and further reduce 
the party’s chances of regaining its former stature. It 
was a measure of the PCF’s desperation at this point 
that it entered the cabinet fully cognizant of the 
Socialists’ ability to circumscribe its freedom of action 
(in fomenting strikes, for example). Just as significant, 
the Communists took their places in the cabinet only 
after the two parties signed a document which called, 
among other things, for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan and for the continuation of the process 
of economic and political renewal then under way in 
Poland.46 

Since joining the government, the PCF seems to have 
found sufficient latitude to criticize Socialist policies in 
a number of areas without exceeding the bounds of 
Mitterrand’s tolerance. For example, the Communist 
leadership has attacked the government's decision to 
build the neutron bomb and launched demonstrations 
in support of Soviet proposals for a moratorium on 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles. On the domestic 
front, the PCF has prodded the Socialist leaders to 
move faster to meet their social and economic pledges, 
and has differed with PS proposals regarding the voting 
system to be employed in the municipal elections of 
1983. 

The most serious complication in PCF-PS relations 
thus far, however, has centered upon Poland. In 
marked contrast to the position of the Socialists (and to 
that of the Italian Communist Party), the PCF adopted 
an attitude of understanding, if not of outright approval, 
of the establishment of the martial law regime. Marchais 
argued that the imposition of martial law was a regret- 
table but necessary step required to prevent a civil war 
in Poland brought on by Solidarity’s attempts to take 
power.*” In support of this position, the Communist- 
dominated General Confederation of Labor (CGT) re- 
fused to join in strikes called by other trade unions to 
protest the suppression of Solidarity. Even the May Day 
parade of 1982 saw the CGT and the more Socialist- 
oriented CFDT march separately rather than under a 
banner of unity, in part because the CGT refused to join 
in the CFDT’s appeal for the release of imprisoned 
Solidarity members. 

The Polish events have further weakened the PCF’s 
position within the government, placing the Communists 
on the defensive in the face of the Socialists’ widely 
popular repudiation of the martial law regime. For the 
present, however, the PS leadership has chosen not to 
force the issue, preferring instead to narrow the Com- 
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munists’ area of maneuverability by retaining them if 
the cabinet. Meetings between PS and PCF leaders if 
early January confirmed their commitment to maintai 
ing their collaboration in spite of differences on Polan 
and other issues.48 

Meanwhile, the Polish issue has aggravated discor 
that was already pronounced inside the PCF. Not onl 
have many rank-and-file Communists opposed th 
repression of Solidarity, but a sizable number of pa 
officials have also voiced similar views. Twenty-five PC 
journalists issued a statement on December 23 enjoin 
ing the party leadership to “denounce the coup unam 
biguously,” and local PCF officials have joined with the 
PS in signing resolutions condemning Jaruzelski’s ac 
tions.49 These developments came in the wake o 
mounting criticism of the general strategy pursued b 
the PCF leadership over the past several years. Intellec 
tuals grouped around Henri Fizbin, who had earlier 
resigned his post as first secretary of the Paris Federa 
tion of the PCF following his criticism of the party’s deci 
sion to break with the Socialists in 1977, repeated thei 
demands for more open discussion within the party. 
The leadership moved quickly after the 1981 parliamen 
tary elections to “exclude” a number of these dissident 
but was unable to expel them from their party cells. 
Criticisms of PCF procedures and policies also surfaced 
in the pages of the party newspaper, L’Humanité, dur- 
ing the months that preceded the 24th PCF Congress in 
February 1982. Some party members questioned the’ 
wisdom of Marchais’s speech on Afghanistan in the 
Kremlin and vigorously denounced the absence of 
democracy in the party’s implementation of “demo- 
cratic centralism.” One writer went so far as to oppose 
Marchais’s reelection to the post of Secretary General.5! 

Once the congress convened, Marchais admitted the 
need for “a critical examination” of the party’s preelec- 
tion strategies but offered no concrete suggestions for 
opening up an in-house debate. He also affirmed that 
the decision to break the alliance with the PS prior to the 
1978 elections had been correct.®2 

For their part, the Soviets have praised Marchais’s ef- 
forts to clamp down on dissenters in the party,°? and 
surely welcome the PCF’s support of Soviet foreign 
policy actions. Nevertheless, the relationship between | 
the PCF and the Kremlin still contains elements of 
potential disharmony. PCF leaders continue to insist on 
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Now-dissident member of the French Communist Party, 
Henri Fizbin, shown in February 1977, when he was the 
party’s candidate for Mayor of Paris. 


—Katherine Young. 


their right to formulate their own brand of socialism, free 
from any reference to the Soviet model. (Marchais 
himself reaffirmed this position in his speech at the re- 
cent party congress.) While Soviet leaders since 
Khrushchev have publicly endorsed this notion, author- 
itative statements indicate that the Kremlin still has 
doubts concerning the legitimacy of the parliamentary 
path to socialism.** Furthermore, the PCF may at some 
point try to recover from its recent electoral defeats and 
massive defections in membership by distancing itself 
from the Soviets and adopting a more moderate 
domestic and international image.°° 

At present, the PCF leadership is too weak to be 
useful to Moscow as a lever on the PS, too constricted to 
i 


$4 See Joan Barth Urban, “Moscow and the West European Parties,” presented at 2 


conference on “Recent Soviet Policy Toward Westerr Europe,” University of Washungtor 


Seattle, WA, Apr. 23, 1982. See also J. W. Friend The CPSU and the PCF,” Studies 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles CA). forthcoming in 1982 
** The ambiguity of the PCF's relationstup with Moscow is reflected in the nature of the 
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Speculation about the purposes of the recent trip 

Maxime Gremetz anc of Marchais's torthocomwung trip there in Septernber 1 25< 
é 3 ere . 

have suggested that these visits have been arranged w th Moscow's biessing. othe 


surmise that the PCF was responding on its own tc Chinese inmatrves 


| while regarded in Moscow as 4 detriment 


challenge the Socialists, and too ossified in its com 
mitments to relatively orthodox Communist policies and 
organizational norms to stem the rising currents of inter- 
nal dissent and voter disaffection. Where the party goes 
from here depends largely on Mitterrand’s prospects 
and on what Moscow elects to do in relation to him. 


a 


Conclusions 


eT 


The foregoing tour d’horizon has attempted to demar- 
cate both the possibilities and the limits inherent in the 
Soviet relationship with France. Over the years since 
Soviet leaders discovered that de Gaulle’s assertive 
policies offered them significant opportunities for 


hope to gain from their French connection. First and 


its own right for the simple reason that it interferes with 
US attempts to coordinate Western policies. Hence, the 
Soviets place highest value on France’s independence 
from the United States, but probably entertain few illu- 
sions about the likelinood of establishing French 
dependence on the Soviet Union. Beyond that, the 
Soviets have encouraged French efforts to promote US 
policies in support of détente and to oppose US policies 
in most other areas. They have also sought to elicit 
French approval for Soviet arms contro! proposals, for 
greater economic cooperation with the USSR and East 
ern Europe, and for Germany's détente policies. 


The Soviets can look back on some substantial suc- | 


cesses over the years in these domains. However, they 


must also keep in view a number of countervailing fac- | 


tors which have acted to circumscribe the scope of 
these accomplishments. First, the initiative in most of 
the spheres just enumerated has come (and has to 
come) from the French; Moscow can at best encourage 
and respond to French desires to cut an independent 
figure in world affairs and to conduct a privileged 
dialogue with the USSR. This was certainly the case with 
de Gaulle’s quixotic pursuit of French grandeur, and the 


manipulating US—-West European relations, they seem | 
to have developed a realistic estimate of what they can | 


foremost, they value the special dialogue with France in | 


same was also true for the more modest attempts Dy | 


Pompidou and Giscard to assert France’s political and 
economic interest and to play an interlocutory role in 
East-West relations. It is precisely this fillip of initiative in 
reaching out toward Moscow that has not as yet come 
forth from Mitterrand. 

Second, many of the most favorable aspects of 
French policy from Moscow's point of view are often 
double-edged and carry disadvantages 25 well as ad 
vantages. Thus, France's independent nuclear force, 
to NATO's 
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Konstantin U. Chernenko (right), member of the Politb 
France to attend the 24th Congress of the PCF. 


military cohesion, also complicates Soviet attempts to 
negotiate a comprehensive agreement on intermediate- 
range nuclear forces with the West, and it has helped 
retard the emergence of a mass-based peace move- 
ment in France such as those existing in West Germany 
and the Netherlands. Similarly, the special ties between 
French and West German leaders are good for Moscow 
if they reinforce Bonn’s interests in cooperating with the 
Soviet Union and its allies, but unfavorable if they serve 
to stiffen the West German government's resolve to op- 
pose Soviet policies on missile deployments, Afghani- 
stan, and Poland. Up to now, the Soviets have per- 
ceived Mitterrand as stressing the negative aspect of 
these cross-cutting policies.5° 

The third factor concerns the question of “levers,” a 
favorite Soviet term. Here, too, there are limits to what 
the Kremlin can do to influence French policy or to ex- 
ploit France’s differences with the United States. Above 
all, Moscow has fewer means available for exerting 
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political pressure on France than it has with respect to 
the Federal Republic, and France usually has less in 
fluence on Washington—in part because of its political 
and military autonomy—than West Germany does. As a 
consequence, France will continue to take a back seat 
to the Federal Republic as a target of Moscow’s atten- 
tions—or at least so long as the Social Democrats retain 
power in Bonn. Whether the emergence of a new gov- 
ernment headed by Christian Democrats would alter the 
situation remains to be seen. While the Christian 
Democrats may be more willing to risk a deterioration in 
West Germany's relations with the Soviet Union than the 
SPD, the Federal Republic will continue to be a prime 
object of Soviet overtures, in view of its central role in 
the Euromissile controversy and of continuing popular 
support in the FRG for stable relations with the German 
Democratic Republic and for trade with the East. 

To be sure, the Soviets possess two potential levers in 
dealing with France. Both, however, are of questionable 
effectiveness. The first is economic. The recent conclu- 
sion of the gas deal has no doubt buttressed Soviet con- 
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about France’s interest in economic coopera- 
an with the Soviets—convictions openly voiced by 
mviet economists, particularly in connection with dis- 
ssions of Europe's thirst for energy.°” Moreover, trade 
ih the USSR benefits certain sectors of the French 
sonomy, and the case of the gas turbine industry men- 
ened earlier is but one example. The Kremlin will ac- 
sordingly continue to advertise the mutual advantages 
9 be derived from expanding trade. 
It is doubtful, however, that flourishing economic ties 
sen France and the Soviet Union can be converted 
fo political profits. Thus far, Mitterrand has shown no 
ans of budging in his defense policies or in his opposi- 
9n to the martial law regime in Poland despite the gas 
ai. Furthermore, France does not obtain as many 
sonomic rewards from its East-West trade as does 
est Germany.°® 
The second, at least potential, lever is the PCF. The 
sbstacles restricting PCF influence on Mitterrand at the 
oment have already been explained. But things could 
shange. Should the French economic situation deteri- 
ate, sparking discontent within the ranks of the work- 
ng class, the PCF could seek to capitalize on Mitter- 
and’s troubles by reverting to its accustomed role as 
‘people's tribune.” (In this connection, it is instructive to 
ecall the words of PCF Politburo member Roland 
Leroy, who described the PCF as a party “in” the gov- 
ernment but not “of” the government.®? Strikes and a 
vigorous propaganda campaign, perhaps accompanied 
by the resignation of the Communist cabinet ministers, 
could be used to pressure the government into cutting 
defense expenditures while having the added effect of 
boosting the PCF’s recently shattered prestige. To the 
extent that such a strategy were coordinated with 
Moscow, it could be modulated with the aim of inducing 
a more pro-Soviet foreign policy on the part of the 
Socialist leadership. 
Yet the implications of an economic downturn are by 
no means predictable. Such a turn of events could ac- 
tually diminish Mitterrand’s ability to conduct an active 
foreign policy and push him further to the right, by com- 
pelling him to make compromises with centrist forces to 
secure broader popular support for his government. 
The results of the cantonal elections of March 1982 in- 
‘dicate that such a process may already be under way. 
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$8 Although French imports from the USSR more than tripled between 
| and exports rose by more than one-thurd, Dy 1981, trade with the Sowet Union accounted 
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exterieure de la France 1981 (Foreign Trade of France 1981), Pars, Centre Frangas ou 
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French Defense Minister Charles Hernu, left, confers in 
Bonn with his West German counterpart, Hans Apel, in 
July 1981. 
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in the end, perhaps the most effective thing Moscow 


could do to ease relations with France and damage the 
foundations of French-American cooperation in Oppos- 


ing Soviet policies would be to return to a more relaxed 
international atmosphere, especially in Western Europe 


This would require meaningful Soviet compromises 1") 


the negotiations on theater nuclear weapons at Geneva 
as well as a normalization of affairs in Poland. Without 
some movement along these lines, It appears that the 
Soviets can only expect the Mitterrand government to 
expand its nuclear forces and demonstrate traditional 
French solicitude for the Polish people (coupled with PS 
solicitude for Solidarity). 

Should tensions diminish substantially, however, the 
Soviets might anticipate that France and the United 
States would resume their normal bickering over 4 host 
of international issues, including East-West relations. As 
indicated earlier, many of Mitterrand’s ideals and 
preferences contain the seeds of potential conflict with 
the United States on a broad agenda of questions His 
continuing reluctance to join in Western military under 
takings beyond the NATO periphery, his willingness to 
maintain economic links with the Soviet Union, his sym- 
pathy for revolutionary movements in the Third World, 
and his commitment to disarmament—these aspects of 
the “other” Mitterrand nave lately been forced into the 
background primarily by 
the past several years. But they remain part anc parcel 
of his political outlook, and perhaps they would resuf 
face as primary in the context of a 


posture. As Robert Legvoid has pointed out, the Soviets | 
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Franco-Soviet economic ties: at the left, three French technicians (in the center) demonstrate to Soviet operat 
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the installation and use of a vertical two-spindle boring machine sold by the French firm “Forest” to the Sovie 
“Atommash” plant in Volgodonsk, which manufactures nuclear equipment; at the right, construction in France of 
section of pipeline which delivers natural gas to France from the Ural Mountains under a contract between Gas o 


France and Soyuzgazeksport. 


appear not to have reached any firm conclusions about 
Mitterrand as yet and remain open to the possibility of 
reestablishing their dialogue with the president of 
France.® 


For now, in sum, the most that Moscow can hope for 


SS 


6° “The Soviet Union and France,” presented at a conference on “Recent Soviet Policy 
Toward Western Europe,” University of Washington, Seattle, WA, Apr. 23, 1982. 
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is to replace the current, somewhat reluctant, Mitter 
rand with the more accommodating one. Turning hi 
around, however, will entail some effort. At the ve 
least, it will require the Soviet leadership to heed the 
message of those Soviet scholars who write that a relax 
ation of tensions sharpens capitalist contradictions while 
confrontation and crisis only promote Western unity. 
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isitors enter the Vienna office of the Austrian 
Chancellor through an anteroom evocative of 
memories. It is the room where in 1934 an earlier 
shancellor, Engelbert Dolifuss, bled to death after hav- 
ng been shot by intruding Nazi conspirators—a vivid 
“eminder of Austria’s precarious position at the time. It 
s also the room where, as if to exorcise the ghost, the 
ustrians have hung an enormous painting depicting a 
jappier event—the signing, in May 1955 in the 
Belvedere Palace not far away, of the Austrian State 
Treaty, which ended Austria’s occupation by Western 
and Soviet troops and laid the foundation for its subse- 
quent prosperity as a neutral state in one of the world’s 
most heavily armed regions. Present Chancellor Bruno 

reisky, himself a prominent figure in the events of 
1955, delights in reminding visitors of the startling con- 
trast between Austria's bright present and sorry past.’ 

But the broader significance of Austria’s good fortune 
lies in the extraordinary light it sheds on Soviet policies. 
Not only did the Soviets in 1955 abandon their obstruc- 
tion of the State Treaty, a draft of which had been ready 
for signature for the past eight years. They also proved 
suddenly so eager to sign it that in the end they settled 
for terms less favorable than the original terms and 
came to an agreement with the Austrians even before 
the Western powers entered the final negotiation proc- 
ess. US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles judged 
the outcome as “just one of these breaks that come if 
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you keep on steadily, steadily, keeping the pressure or 
And all of a sudden you get a break.” 

There is a broader significance, too, for the Soviet 
Union's relations with the West. The Austrian State 
Treaty, reversing the previous trend in East-West rela 
tions, inaugurated what might be called the first period 
of détente. Détente did not last, but this brief period was 
extremely significant. In the opinion of André Fontaine 
the distinguished French commentator, “a unique Of 
portunity for getting out of the Cold War once and for al 
may have been lost” when East and West failed to come 
to any further agreement beyond the Austrian settle 
ment. According to Austrian President Rudolf Kirch 
schlager, however, the Austrian settlement proved that 


even agreements of a very fundamental nature, namme') 
those affecting spheres of influence, are possible; if put 
into practice for the first time in Europe the theory 
peaceful coexistence which has by now become tit 
foundation for conducting relations without regard ¢ 
ideological divisions.* 


if) 


With the permanence of that foundation agair 
doubt, it is of more than academic interest to reexamine 
the events that led to the signing of the Austrian state 
Treaty. Does the signing of the treaty show that Moscow 
was prepared to make substantial concessions Only 
when faced with unrelenting Western pressure? Or were 
there other reasons why the Soviet leacers were 
accommodating? Was their change of policy 
the internal struggle for power and 


related ? 
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Signing of the Austrian State Treaty on May 15, 1955, in Vienna’s Belvedere Palace: from left to right, US Ambassa 
dor, Llewellyn Thompson; US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles; Soviet Ambassador, Ivan Il’ichév; Sovie 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov; Austrian Foreign Minister Leopold Figl; British Foreign Secretary Harol@ 
Macmillan; British Ambassador, Geoffrey Wallinger; French Foreign Minister Antoine Pinay; and French Ambassa 
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dor, Roger Lalouette. 


opinion about priorities? In particular, how did the con- 
dition of their East European empire influence their 
posture toward the West? What conclusions can be 
drawn about the constancy of Soviet security re- 
quirements and the tactics the Soviets employ when 
they conclude that changes are necessary? Finally, 
what factors lay behind the rise and fall of the first 
détente, of which Austrian neutrality was the foremost, 
and possibly unique, product? The lessons still to be 
learned from the Austrian State Treaty—an episode con- 
cluded more than 25 years ago—can perhaps make the 
difference between the success or failure of détente in 
the future.® 


Stalin and Austria 


Until the end of World War II, Austria did not figure 
high on the list of Soviet priorities. Stalin, ever the great- 
power snob, had long questioned its very raison d’étre 
as a separate state—as did also, to be sure, a great 
many Austrians during the unhappy interwar period. In 
a al A el al Ec al 


° While the relevant Soviet archives remain closed to foreigners, the Austrians aptly 
celebrated the State Treaty’s 25th anniversary by providing access to theirs. Even though 
they have more recently seen fit to close the archives again, enough new evidence about 
the contacts between Vienna and Moscow has come to light to clarify the picture of Soviet 
policy drawn in the three best available accounts: Robert L. Ferring, “The Austrian State 
Treaty of 1955 and the Cold War,” Western Political Quarterly (Salt Lake City, UT), 
December 1968, pp. 651-67; Sven Allard, Russia and the Austrian State Treaty: A Case 
Study of Soviet Policy in Europe, University Park, PA, Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1970; and William L. Stearman, The Soviet Union and the Occupation of Austria: An 
Analysis of Soviet Policy in Austria, 1945-1955, Bonn, Siegler, 1962. 
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March 1938, Moscow’s much-publicized protes 
against Austria’s Anschluss with Nazi Germany was little 
more than the last cry in its waning campaign to dru 
up Western resistance against Adolf Hitler.© Following 
Stalin’s subsequent deal with Hitler in August 1939, the 
Soviet leader took care not to contravene the Nazi no 
tion that Austria was an integral part of the Germa 
Reich. Even after the two dictators fell out with each 
other in 1941, Stalin still saw fit to publicly contrast 
Anschluss with the Nazis’ other conquests. Privately, his 
Comintern aide Dmitriy Manuilskiy paid Austrian Com 
munist exiles the dubious compliment of describing 
their compatriots as “a charming variety of Germans.”7 
Once the war had begun, however, the Soviets no 
longer had a vested interest in tolerating the absorption 
of Austria by Germany. In December 1941, Stalin sug- 
gested to British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden the 
restoration of an independent Austria, among other dar- 
ing ideas he expounded during their memorable meet- 
ing held as the Germans were knocking on Moscow’s 
doors.® But at the October 1943 conference of foreign 
ministers in Moscow, it was Great Britain, not the Soviet 
Union, that took the initiative in proposing that Austrian 
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dependence be formally declared an Allied war aim. 
Soviets concurred, but acted as if they favored the 
less on its intrinsic merits and more as a convenient 
to weaken postwar Germany. They inserted into 
joint declaration a clause proclaiming Austria's 
ed responsibility for Hitler's war, a Clause that not 
established a Soviet claim to reparations but also 
nlied that the Austrians had neither fought for the 
i any less willingly than the Germans themselves 
»r resisted his rule at home any more actively.? Edvard 
‘ardelj, the Yugoslav Communist chief who knew Stalin 
, judged him indifferent to Austria except in relation 
9 Germany.'° 
The Soviet Union acquired a direct stake in Austria 
when its troops moved onto Austrian territory in 
rly 1945. Between October 1944 and February 
945, Stalin had more than once encouraged his 
Western coalition partners to advance on Vienna from 
south.!! Contrary to his stated preferences, 
nowever, it fell to the Red Army to spearhead the oc- 
supation of Austria. The Soviet presence in the eastern 
‘art of the country, in turn, added substance to the 
lied agreement on the division of Austria into occupa- 
jon zones, an agreement concluded in 1944 after the 
Soviets had persuaded the reluctant Americans to ac- 
sept one of the zones.!* As the end of the war neared 
with no clear understanding about the future of Ger- 
any, moreover, the four-power arrangement in Austria 
assumed special significance as reinforcing the princi- 
ple of joint responsibility for the settlement in Germany 
as well. 
As a result of these developments, the Soviets began 
to view the future of Austria in more ambitious terms. In 
pril 1945, they established in Vienna a provisional 
government designed to exercise authority under their 
tutelage throughout Austria, without regard to the tem- 
porary occupation zones. They installed as chancellor a 
‘Socialist, Karl Renner, whom they expected to be their 
puppet. 
The story of how the Soviet scheme fell apart is too 
well known to need recounting. In Austria, Renner con- 
founded expectations by proving no puppet at all. In 
Germany, the quadripartite regime proved abortive, 
and the repercussions soon spilled over into Austria. As 
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the East-West confrontation grew into the cold war, 
previously insignificant Austria emerged as an important 
part of the battlefield where Stalin clung to what he had 
lest any concession be interpreted as an incipient rout in 
the zero-sum game he imagined himself to be playing 
with the United States. Under such circumstances, no 
progress toward a settlement was likely unless one side 
or the other faltered. 
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Austrian Initiatives 
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began to falter. Stalin’s successors could not possibly 
hope to preserve the formidable grip he had main- 
tained. No sooner had he gone than they began gingerly 
to alleviate some of the rigors of their occupation regime 
in eastern Austria.'? 


Julius Raab now saw the time as ripe for a breakthrough 
in the stalemate. Raab was under pressure from his own 


needed a foreign policy success. He was ready to ex- 
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After Stalin’s death in 1953, it was the Soviet side that 


The Vienna government reacted quickly. Chancellor 


People’s Party, which, having recently lost votes, badly 


plore channels of communication with Moscow inde- 
pendently—a tendency that disturbed the Western 
powers, particularly the United States.'4 Eleanor Dulles, 
the administration's leading Central European expert, 
took a dim view of Raab’s qualities as a statesman, 
describing him to her brother, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, as a “simple person” who is “more or less 
a farmer, and likes to climb mountains.” *® 

Norbert Bischoff, Austria’s resident representative in 
Moscow for many years, also urged a separate initia- 
tive. On November 15, 1953, Bischoff (a career diplo- 
mat reputedly inclined to have an excessive attachment 
to any milieu where he happened to be serving’®) sent a 
private letter to Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov in which he asserted that the time had come for 
a Soviet-Austrian rapprochement, preferably a relation- 
ship much like the one between the Soviet Union and 
Finland. Alluding to the recent resignation of Austria's 
pro-American Foreign Minister Karl Gruber, Bischoff 
alerted Molotov that “Raab had staked his political 
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future on his being able to establish good relations with 
the Soviet Union, as it conforms with the deepest per- 
manent interests of Austria.” The message, which 
Bischoff himself characterized as “very unusual,” im- 
plored the Soviets to respond with a signal that would 
prove Raab right.!7 

It is not clear whether Bischoff acted entirely on his 
own or with at least the implied consent of Raab, with 
whom he had recently consulted in Vienna. What is 
clear is that the unusual character of the probe did not 
save it from total failure. When Bischoff paid a visit to 
the Foreign Ministry a few days later, he found Molotov 
“if possible even a degree stiffer and more reserved 
than formerly.”!® It was a frustrating but indisputable 
fact of life for the Austrians that by themselves they were 
powerless to sway Moscow. 

For almost a year thereafter, the Soviets were unyield- 
ing. To be sure, at the January 1954 conference of 
foreign ministers in Berlin, Molotov professed a 
readiness to sign the State Treaty if the Red Army could 
keep bases in Austria until the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany.!9 But Molotov was being dis- 
ingenuous, since any such indefinite Soviet military 
presence was known to be unacceptable to the Western 
powers and Austrians alike. Moscow's higher priority re- 
mained the German question, then at a critical juncture 
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Occupation forces in postwar Vienna: at the left, Western MP’s; at the right, 
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because of the impending rearmament of West Ger 
many under the auspices of the projected Europea 
Defense Community. As their Soviet mentors stepped 
up a Campaign to thwart the project, the Austrian Com 
munists in May 1954 even ceased their previous ad 
vocacy of Austria’s neutralization, insisting that nothing 
short of a continued Soviet military presence would 
enable Austria to withstand the peril of a resurgent 
Germany.2° 

The defeat of the proposed European Defense Com 
munity by the French National Assembly on August 30, 
1954, was greeted in Moscow with undisguised relief 
and jubilation. Soviet officials suddenly began to displa 
an unaccustomed bonhomie in conversations with Aus- 
trian representatives.2! Whether this presaged a change 
of policy is an interesting but moot question, for no new 
Soviet policy had the time to mature before the German 
question took an altogether unexpected turn. By the 
end of September, the Allies had devised a different 
solution, one that envisaged West Germany’s admission 
into NATO. For the Soviets, this was a prospect even 
more alarming than the one that had just been averted. 

On October 21, anxious about the unexpected turn of | 
events in Germany, Bischoff visited Mikhail Gribanov, 
the head of the Austrian desk at the Foreign Ministry in 
Moscow, to urge continued dialogue between the two 
governments. Going a step further than Vienna’s latest 
official pronouncements, he hinted at the possibility of 
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Satisfying Soviet security needs by preserving an other- 
se unspecified “control machinery” (Kontrollapparat) 
Austria even after the conclusion of the State Treaty.*¢ 
Sribanov was friendly enough, though noncommittal. 
, after the signing two days later of the 
aris agreements, which set the procedure for West 
Sermany’s early admission into NATO, the Soviets stiff- 
ed. On November 1, Deputy Foreign Minister Valer- 
Zorin told Bischoff that the ratification of the 
sreements would leave “nothing more to negotiate 
about”—a position confirmed in the Soviet note to the 
estern powers on December 10.73 Austria had lost its 
alue in Moscow’s campaign to prevent West Germany’s 
ilitarization. Soviet assent to an Austrian settlement 
ad never seemed so remote. 


Molotov. At issue—apart from personal animosities— 
was the management of Stalin's difficult legacy, par- 
ticularly the stability and security of his East European 
empire. Malenkov favored increased production of con- 
sumer goods at the expense of the defense-related 
heavy industries, a position that conveyed both his 
greater concern for domestic stability and his stronger 
faith in the possibility of international accommodation. 
He had overturned a hoary Stalinist dogma by declaring 
that nuclear war would result not in a victory of “social- 
ism” over “capitalism” but in a universal catastrophe 
without regard to ideological distinctions.?® To Seweryn 
Bialer, then a Polish Communist party activist with 
access to some high-level Moscow communications, 
Malenkov “was the only man in the Soviet Politburo that 
really wanted coexistence,” but his colleagues feared 
“difficulties with the satellite countries.” ” 

The nexus between power struggle and foreign policy 
is revealed in an extraordinary incident, curiously ig- 
nored in most literature on the subject.?® On February 
8, 1955, a Soviet-sponsored conference of parliamen- 
tarians and other public figures from East and West 
Europe met in Warsaw to discuss the German question. 
After hearing the Soviet representatives, it passed a 
resolution calling not only for the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Germany but also for a Soviet with- 
drawal from Poland, free and supervised all-German 
elections (as proposed by British Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden ten days before), and international guar- 
antees of the integrity of a united, nonaligned Germany. 
This was the very day that saw Malenkov's forced resig- 
nation in Moscow—the probable reason why the Soviet 
press never published the resolution, which appeared 
only in the Polish party newspaper, Trybuna Ludu.*? 

The coincidence suggests strongly that it was Malen- 
kov's readiness for a far-reaching accommodation in 
Central Europe that cost him power. Thereafter, the 
Soviet government proceeded on the assumption that 
the Paris accords made the division of Germany perma- 
nent for the foreseeable future. !t thus abandoned the 
last remnants of flexibility that had been evident in its 
handling of this crucial problem of European security. 

Malenkov’s fall led to the reassertion of some of the 
Stalinist principles he had put in doubt, such as the 
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Soviet Response 


It was not long, however, before signs of a change in 
oviet attitudes began to appear. In mid-December 
1954, even as Soviet officials were pouring cold water 
on the Austrians’ heads, Czechoslovak Ambassador to 
Belgrade Vilém Pit’hart intimated to his American col- 
league, James W. Riddleberger, that Moscow would be 
ready to negotiate about Austria “in a few months.” 24 
This confidence seemed rather farfetched in view of the 
further deterioration that followed. On December 21, 
Soviet High Commissioner lvan Il’ichév summoned an 
emergency session of the Allied Control Council in Vien- 
. na to accuse the United States of threatening Austrian 
| unity by maintaining a military depot in the French occu- 
| pation zone. The charge was both preposterous and 
| puzzling, for the depot had been there for several 
| years—as had some minor Soviet facilities in the Ameri- 
can zone—without anybody’s minding.?° Only in retro- 
spect does the uproar seem to make sense. By invoking 
the phantom threat, Moscow was really preparing a ra- 
tionale for the policy change that Pit’hart had predicted. 
If, regardless of II’ichév’s posturing, nothing serious 
had happened in Austria, much had been happening in 
Moscow, where a leadership crisis was about to break 
out. On one side were Premier Georgiy Malenkov and 
his deputy Anastas Mikoyan. On the other were Party 
Secretary Nikita Khrushchev and Foreign Minister 
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Anastas Mikoyan, left, and Georgiy Malenkov, right, were aligned on one side of a Kremlin power struggle in lat 


1954. 


traditional primacy of heavy industry. In a keynote 
speech at the Supreme Soviet session that accepted 
Malenkov’s resignation, Molotov painted the picture of a 
perilous world in which unrelenting antagonism be- 
tween the two power blocs left no room for complacen- 
cy. He asserted that Moscow’s East European depend- 
encies “have so far taken only the first, though very 
important, steps toward socialism” and _ that they 
remained threatened by the United States. He charged 
that the prospective remilitarization of West Germany in- 
creased “the danger of another war.”3° Soon after- 
wards, Malenkov’'s thesis about the Catastrophic effects 
of a nuclear war was rejected because it allegedly gave 
comfort to the “imperialists.” 3 

However, Molotov’s speech was a Strangely convo- 
luted piece of rhetoric, full of inconsistencies suggestive 
of last-minute editing, presumably to take into account 
another twist in the Kremlin intrigue that elevated to the 
premiership not him but Khrushchev’s protégé, Marshal 
Nikolay Bulganin.32 Despite his grim account of the in- 
ternational situation, Molotov hinted at possibilities for 
détente in different parts of Europe. In particular, he 
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declared that “there is no justification for any furthe 
delay in concluding a state treaty with Austria” and tha 
this need not await the final settlement of the Germa 
question, although he did insist that a four-power con 
ference on both questions should convene first. Moloto 
further noted prospects for better relations with Yugo 
Slavia, whose leadership, he claimed, had “to some ex 
tent departed from the position” it had held previously. 

Seen against the background of continuing strife in 
the Kremlin, the peculiarities of Molotov’s speech raise 
questions about the coherence and direction of subse- 
quent Soviet policy. Had Khrushchev imposed already a 
concept of his own which Molotov but reluctantly im- 
plemented? Or were there actually two concepts which 
temporarily competed, pending the resolution of their 
rivalry? The Soviet rush for a decision in Austria offers a 
number of clues. 


eee 
The Rush for Decision 


ee 


Events moved rapidly beginning on February 25, 
1955, when Molotov summoned Bischoff to the Foreign 
Ministry and expounded on the relevant passages of his 
Supreme Soviet speech. Asking rhetorically whether 
Progress toward a settlement was possible, Molotov 
then proceeded to outline how it might be—if an iron- 
Clad guarantee against Anschluss could be devised. 
Although he conceded that there was no acute danger 


luss at present, he demanded safeguards for 
future. He suggested that the Soviet Union and 
ria reach a basic agreement the Western powers 
d not reject.34 

3ischoff was gratified to observe that this was the very 
scedure he had recommended to Gribanov the previ- 
October. He promised a quick answer from his 
periors and volunteered to keep the conversation 
cret from Western diplomats in Vienna, who, to his 
abarrassment, had found out about his earlier conver- 
with Gribanov. Nevertheless, Vienna advised 
schoff in no uncertain terms that “negotiations con- 
ucted unilaterally or with but one of the occupation 
ers is not the appropriate means to achieve the 
arantee.” Nor did it allow him to pursue his idea of 
eserving “control machinery” as part of a guarantee. 
March 1, the Austrian government duly informed the 
ee Western Allies about Molotov’s proposal.% 

On March 2, when Bischoff again met with Molotov, 
#e brought along a rather cautious reply from Vienna. 
ratefully acknowledging the Soviet initiative, the 
strians expressed a willingness to supply the desired 
uarantee but insisted on proceeding in close coopera- 
on with the other occupation powers to ensure the 
eparture of all foreign troops. They implored Molotov to 
larify the Soviet position.*° 
Seemingly dismayed, Molotov countered that the 
Soviet position was clear enough and challenged the 

strians to clarify theirs. Two days later in Vienna, 
oviet Minister Semén Kudryavtsev pursued the same 
ine with two leading Austrian Socialists, including State 
ecretary Bruno Kreisky, whom he had invited to din- 
yer. Would they agree to let the Soviet Union reoccupy 
dases in its former Austrian zone if it saw a danger of 
schluss? To this transparent allusion to the 1939 
Soviet doctrine of “indirect aggression,” the Austrians’ 
swer was understandably negative.*° 
Pressed to take the next step, Austrian officials ago- 
ized about how to assess the seriousness of Soviet in- 
entions. The prevailing opinion was skeptical.” But at 
his critical moment, Bischoff proved the right man in 
e right place. He not only grasped that the Soviets 
anted an agreement. He also offered convincing rea- 
sons why, singling out as crucial the impending ratifica- 
‘ion of the Paris accords. As Bischoff saw it, Moscow 
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was now ready for a gesture of goodwill that could 
ameliorate an international situation it saw tilting un- 
comfortably to its disadvantage, and the Soviet leaders 
were genuinely concerned that “the splitting of Ger- 
many as a result of the Paris deal and the front line thus 
created . . . would extend to the Austrian soil.” 38 

If Bischoff's analysis was correct—and nothing in the 
Soviet behavior contradicted it—then what the Soviets 
really meant by their insistent references to Anschluss 
was the integration of most of Austria into the Western 
defense system—a possibility underscored by the ex- 
pected preeminence of rearmed West Germany in that 
system. (Another experienced diplomat on the spot, US 
Ambassador to Moscow Charles E. Bohlen, arrived at 
the same reading as Bischoff although he knew even 
better than Bischoff that there was no such Western 
policy.39) Moreover, the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Austria offered Moscow the immediate advantage 
of disrupting NATO’s lines of communications between 
Germany and Italy. Yet, in the absence of actual hos- 
tilities—the likelihood of which the withdrawal would 
actually diminish—this narrow military consideration 
could have hardly warranted the risky Soviet initiative. 
For the Soviets, the political challenge was much more 
important. 

The need to respond to the challenge of Western as- 
cendancy also underlay the Soviet quest for some sort 
of rapprochement with Yugoslavia. Khrushchev was the 
key advocate of this course. By luring Tito back into 
Moscow’s fold, he hoped in one bold stroke to counter 
the West and check the subversive appeal of Titoism in 
Eastern Europe. Molotov, by contrast, harbored misgiv- 
ings—not so much about the desirability as about the 
extent of accommodation. The chief accomplice in 
Stalin’s ill-fated scheme to topple Tito in 1948, he 
was prepared to tolerate an arrangement between gov- 
ernments but not—as Khrushchev contemplated—an 
entente between parties.*° There was a difference in 
substance, as well as in style, between the quietly 
defensive nature of the Austrian settlement for which 
Molotov had the main responsibility and the exceedingly 
ambitious ploy Khrushchev was hatching in Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav and Austrian projects, although pro- 
ceeding simultaneously, competed with rather than 
complemented each other. On March 10, Pravda 
printed verbatim and without comment Tito’s angry 
rebuttal of Molotov’s patronizing statement about the 
supposed change in Yugoslav policy that made better 
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Yugoslav party Chief Josip Broz Tito, right, welcomes 
Soviet party leader Nikita Khrushchev to Belgrade in 
June 1955. 


— Camera Press. 


relations possible.4+ This was an affront to Molotov, a 
Signal that his position was slipping. In order to shore it 
up, he tried to get quick results in Austria. Two days 
later, without prior consultation with the Austrians, the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry published Molotov’s recent ex- 
changes with Bischoff. The account, published in 
Pravda, pointedly omitted Molotov’s original admission 
that no Anschluss was imminent, thus implying that 
there was danger in delay. By dwelling on Moscow’s 
concession that the German question need not be set- 
tled first, Molotov was urging the Austrians to respond in 
kind.44 

The key question for the Austrians was the Soviet in- 
sistence that a four-power conference must meet before 
the Paris agreements could take effect. In Bonn, most 
officials still believed that Moscow wished primarily to 
influence events in Germany. But in Vienna, their 
counterparts were more astute in grasping that “the 
Russian initiative had nothing to do with preventing the 
ratification of the Paris agreements,” which was by then 
a foregone conclusion.43 In another conversation with 
Kudryavtsev, Kreisky commented that if the Soviets 
were making the conference a precondition to the Aus- 
trian settlement, they were asking the impossible and 
could not be taken seriously. Tacitly admitting that they 
were bluffing, Kudryavtsev protested—and rightly—that 
his government did want the settlement.44 
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In a note on March 14, the Austrians tried to cla | 
their position, as Molotov had been urging them to a 
Unlike the Soviets, however, the Austrians kept basical 
to the same position. They reaffirmed their determi | 
tion neither to join any alliances nor to allow foreis 
bases on their territory. While stressing their readine 
to discuss a formal declaration to that effect, howeve 
they reiterated that this could be achieved only throug 
talks with all the occupation powers.*® The Austria 
statement wisely eschewed any mention of neutralitl 
which in official Soviet doctrine was no more than an if 
concealed form of collusion with the Western “imperial 
ists.” (Neither were the “imperialists” comfortable wif 
an idea that to them smacked of collusion with the Ru 
sian Communists. Dulles’s remark at the 1954 confe 
ence of foreign ministers in Berlin that true neutrality 
honorable seemed to be in the realm of abstractic 
rather than reality.*®) 

Under these difficult circumstances, the leading Au 
trian politicians displayed considerable dexterity in tr 
ing to reconcile their national aspirations with Moscow 
seemingly undetermined preferences. When Kreisky i 
vited Kudryavtsev and other guests for dinner on Marc 
17, he introduced the question of his country’s future i 
a dramatic fashion. Taking a copy of the Dictionnai 
diplomatique from his bookshelf, he loudly recited fro 
it the provisions of the 1815 treaty that had establishe 
the permanent neutrality of Switzerland. Kudryavtse 
was attentive and seemed interested.47 

With the benefit of hindsight, the incident at Kreisky’ 
home may be regarded as the turning point on the wa 
to an agreement. But Kreisky has candidly admittec 
that he did not attach exceptional significance to it at the 
time.*® Nor is there any evidence that Chancellor Raak 
Saw it as a breakthrough. When he spoke of the Austria 
settlement in a radio speech three days later and pro 
posed an arrangement like Swiss neutrality in all bu 
name, he was merely demonstrating the impressive uni 
ty of purpose in Vienna. Deftly but unequivocally outlin 
ing Austria’s future obligation to shun alliances and 
foreign bases, Raab stressed that the obligation be free 
ly assumed rather than imposed by outside powers 
which, he suggested, would merely add a guarantee o 
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tria's territorial inviolability.*? 
The Soviet reticence about the exact terms of the Aus- 
ian settlement reflected less a tactical ploy than genu- 
B uncertainty about the virtues and vices of neutrality. 
he Soviets were still ambivalent toward Sweden, where 
public debate was considering whether Sweden 
ould acquire nuclear weapons. While Molotov’s depu- 
y Andrey Gromyko praised Swedish neutrality during a 
iendly visit to Stockholm, the military newspaper 
fasnaya Zvezda indulged in a broadside against “reac- 
jonary Swedish generals.”°° There was also dissension 
er Yugoslavia. During a secret Politburo session at 
bout that time, Molotov and Khrushchev clashed about 
he proper strategy toward Yugosiavia.*’ Yet it was 
ecoming increasingly clear that the Soviet answer to 
he consolidation of the Western alliance was to be 
lisengagement not only in Austria but elsewhere along 
iurope’s ideological divide. The question remained how 
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runo Kreisky, currently Austrian Chancellor, a partici- 
dant in the negotiations leading to the conclusion of the 
Austrian State Treaty. 
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to manage the consequences of disengagement for 
Moscow’s East European empire 

On March 21, Soviet bloc representatives tackled this 
weighty question at a conference convened in 
to prepare the formation of what was eventually to 
become the Warsaw Treaty Organization. Once estab 
lished six weeks later, this organization would add 
nothing to the military potential the Soviets derived from 
the network of bilateral treaties they already had with 
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their dependencies. Nor was it expected to halt West | 


German rearmament. Conceivably, the treaty—as indi 
cated by its very wording, which closely followed the 
NATO model—might have been intended to facilitate 
the eventual dissolution of both alliances in the event of 
some still-unforeseeable improvement in East-West 
relations. In practical terms, however, its main purpose 
initially was to reinforce and institutionalize Eastern 
Europe’s dependence on Moscow—a relationship soon 
to be tested by the Soviet legitimation of both the 
Austrian and the Yugoslav varieties of independence. 

Molotov’s new message to Vienna on March 24 no 
longer set preconditions. He dropped the demand for a 
four-power conference to precede the ratification of the 
Paris agreements, and invited the Austrians to Moscow 
for discussions about the conclusion of the State 
Treaty.53 So rapid was the pace of events that many 
Austrians, notably Foreign Minister Leopold Fig, 
suspected a trap.>4 But there was no trap, as could be 
seen from the pains the Soviets took to camouflage their 
retreat. On March 23, the day before Molotov sent the 
message to Vienna, Krasnaya Zvezda had resurrected 
the spurious story about the American plot to divide 
Austria—the phantom dragon that the Soviet knight 
could now pretend to slay while posing as the savior of 
the Austrian maiden. To generate a sense of urgency in 
foiling the West's evil design, the Soviet media pub- 
lished Molotov’s letter even before it reacned tne 
Austrians.*° 

On March 27, predictably, the French Council of the 
Republic ratified the Paris agreements. It thus removed 
the last obstacle to West Germany's entry into NATO 
and thereby brought to completion a series of devel 
opments that the Soviets had a mere three months ago 
insisted would make any further negotiations impossi 
ble. Not only were negotiations on Austria about to 
begin, and at Soviet initiative; on March 26, even before 
the French vote, Premier Bulganin had also announced 
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that he was prepared to meet with his Western counter- 
parts at a summit conference. Responding to setbacks 
through an increased readiness for accommodation, the 
Soviet Union set the stage for the first détente since the 
onset of the cold war. 


The Moscow Memorandum 


The Austrian representatives, arriving in Moscow on 
April 11, soon gained the impression that the Soviets 
had already written off Austria—a good omen for hag- 
gling over details. At the onset of the talks on April 12, 
Molotov demanded that his negotiating partners make 
the first proposals—the familiar technique that had 
served him well in wartime negotiations with the 
Western allies. Raab lost no time in proposing the con- 
clusion of the State Treaty. Molotov then shifted to the 
question of the troop withdrawals. At that point, the 
discussion quickly zeroed in on the guarantee against 
Anschluss, which was Molotov’s preeminent concern. 
With the issues thus posed, the conference adjourned 
until the next day.5& 

That evening, at a gala dinner reception, Bulganin of- 
fered, perhaps unwittingly, the most candid explanation 
of the Soviet volte-face: 


We had thought that the German and Austrian problems 
could be solved together but this proved not possible. 
Now a Solution of the German problem has been found 
that is unfortunate. We had to take this into account and 
draw the consequences for ourselves.57 


As if uncertain whether he might not have said too 
much, Bulganin, a novice in international affairs, then 
turned to Molotov for reassurance: “Am | right in giving 
this explanation?” There was a touch of quiet resigna- 
tion in Molotov’s reply: “Yes, entirely.” 

The next day, the Soviets insisted on a declaration of 
neutrality, their only remaining condition. Now, how- 
ever, the Austrians demurred. Vice Chancellor Scharf 
was especially apprehensive about the ambiguity of the 
term and about possible adverse reaction by the West- 
ern powers. But Molotov’s logic was compelling: “If 
what you are offering is indeed neutrality, then why 
don’t you use the proper word for it?” Once again Am- 
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bassador Bischoff offered timely advice for his compa 
ots: “Everything can be achieved if only one uses t 
word neutrality.” °8 

Bischoff was right, of course. The word mattered le 
than the specifics behind it. No sooner did the Austria 
speak of neutrality than they were able to pin Molot 
down on an earlier date for the departure of the Sov 
troops than he had originally proposed and on the rep 
triation of all remaining Austrian prisoners of war as wé 
The Soviet Union was prepared to make substanti 
concessions if it could preserve the appearance of d 
tating the terms. 

The talks stumbled only over certain Austrian asse 
held by the Soviets in their occupation zone. The Sovie 
Claimed this property, which included oil wells, shippi 
facilities, and a variety of industrial plants, under t 
pretext that it was German property. It is not easy 
understand Soviet intransigence on this point. The pro 
erty in question made little difference to the big Sovi 
economy but a great difference to the small Austria 
economy. Yet the Soviets bargained hard about t 
relatively modest amount of oil they would requit 
Austria to deliver as the price of getting its wells bac 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that the issue wa 
prestige, not substance. Chancellor Raab later muse 
about the supposed Armenian bargaining habits ¢ 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan, who had conducted this pa’ 
of the negotiations. But Raab missed the more impo 
tant point. Mikoyan, as Malenkov’s former associat 
who had saved himself by joining the winning Kremli 
team at the eleventh hour, was under particular co 
pulsion to prove tenacity in defending Soviet interests 
As Molotov reminded him in the course of the negotiz 
tions, however, there was a “political price to pay, 
presumably in consenting to the Austrian settlement.® 

In the end, the difficulty was resolved easily. Th 
Soviets consented to reduce the Austrian oil deliverie 
and financial obligations, thus clearing the way for fine 
agreement. Austria pledged to “perpetually maintai 
neutrality in the same manner as practiced by Swit 
zerland.”©° The agreement was summed up in th 
“Moscow memorandum,” signed in the Kremlin on Apr 
15323 
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olotov’s remark to Mikoyan was not the only indica- 
of high-level Soviet disagreement over the Austrian 
tlement. During the reception on the evening of April 
Khrushchev had grumbled in front of the Austrian 
ests that “we shall examine it, and if it has been done 
ong we shall take comrades Molotov and Mikoyan to 
sk.” 2 Admittedly, not every rumination of that com- 
sive talker had some important hidden meaning—on 
same occasion, for example, he teased Raab to 
e a Communist. But neither was his comment en- 
rely meaningless. At the very least, it was suggestive of 
‘greater measure of doubt than any of the other Soviet 
ders ever let slip. Nor was his simultaneous diatribe 
ainst the West calculated to gain Khrushchev credibil- 
as an advocate of détente; that reputation came 
ier. 
. For a brief period in the spring of 1955, that distinc- 
ion belonged to Molotov, despite—or rather because 
%—his particularly close association with Stalinist 
dolicies. Molotov not only praised the outcome of the 
4 strian talks but struck a conciliatory note toward the 
Jnited States as well. He assured the Swedish and Fin- 
aish ambassadors that if “the Austrians seem satisfied 
the results of their visit, we are very satisfied.” And 
2 delayed Bohlen’s long-planned trip to Central Asia 
simply because he wanted personally to report to 
Bohlen that in return for economic concessions the 
Soviet government no longer demanded the right to 
reintroduce troops into Austria.®? 


~ 
= 


More Soviet Concessions 


The Moscow memorandum was not to be the final 
word on the Austrian settlement, for further negotia- 
tions—this time among all four occupation powers— 

Odified the agreement in small but significant ways. 
» Soviets, of course, wished to regard the Moscow 
memorandum as the essence of the final Austrian settle- 
ent. The Austrians, too, were quite happy about what 
had been accomplished. But the Western Allies mis- 
ted the whole undertaking. Dulles suspected that 
‘the Russians may have cooked something up accept- 
lable to the Austrians but not to us.’® After the Soviet 
nion formally proposed a meeting of the foreign minis- 
to sign the State Treaty without further ado, the 
estern powers demanded that a conference of ambas- 
Sadors first scrutinize the agreement. On May 1, Pravda 


® Kindermann, op. cit., p. 79. 
_ * Rauchensteiner, op. cit., p. 332; Bohlen, op. cit., pp. 373-74 
* “Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, John Foster Dulles and James Hagerty, 
pr. 15, 1955, telephone conv.—White House Mar. 7, 1955 to Aug. 29, 1955 (3),” 
ers of John Foster Dulles, 1951-59, Elsennower Library, Abilene, KS 
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publicly fretted about “New Maneuvers of the Op- | 
ponents of Austria’s Independence.” ® 

The Soviets thus found themselves in a predicament 
at the conference, which met in Vienna from May 2 to 4. 
An anonymous Russian diplomat privately admitted to 
Swedish Ambassador Sven Allard that “since we have 
decided on neutrality as a basis of the new line, we can't 
allow the negotiations to fail.”®* He expressed particular 
resentment at the tough bargaining by the chief US 
representative, Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., which he 
viewed as blackmail. 

Whatever the proper word for the US tactics, the con- 
tinued negotiations extracted additional Soviet conces- 
sions for the Austrians. Moscow abandoned some of the 
restrictions it had originally sought to impose on 
Austria's armed forces. Eventually, too, it agreed to 
delete from the State Treaty the offensive formula about 
Austrian complicity in Hitler's war. The Soviets finally 
drew the line, however, by refusing to incorporate in 
the document the compromise on economic matters 
spelled out in the Moscow memorandum. In a curious 
face-saving exercise, they kept the treaty’s original pro- 
visions about “German property,” but simultaneously 
agreed to append, as an integral part of the whole docu- 
ment, an annex that incorporated the memorandum’s 
passages nullifying those same provisions.®’ 

The ambassadors’ conference of May 2-4 inaugu- 
rated the most eventful month in East-West relations 
since the onset of the cold war. On May 5, West Ger- 
many formally entered NATO, and the European mem- 
bers of the Soviet bloc announced that they would meet 
in Warsaw to form their own pact. Before they did, the 
formalistic Soviets revoked their wartime alliances with 
Great Britain and France, although these had long been 
defunct anyway. More to the point, they now gave proof 
of their concern about the Western defense system Dy 
submitting their most elaborate disarmament proposal 
so far.©8 Against this background, the actual conclusion 
of the Warsaw Pact on May 14 did not mean nearly so 
much as two announcements made on the same day: 
the announcement of the forthcoming summit in 
Geneva and especially the stunning news that a top- 
level Soviet delegation would soon visit Yugoslavia. 

The ceremonial signing of the Austrian State Treaty 
took place in Vienna on May 15. The day before, Molo- 
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& Pravda, May 1, 1955 

% Allard, op. cit, p. 194 

*? Rudolf Kirchschiager. “Remembrances of the Vienna Foregn Muwsters Conference of 
1955,” Zevtgesctcnte (Vienna), No. 2 1975, pp. 177-79. The teat of Me Weaty aw 
revisions are printed in Slourzh, op. Cf. OP 243-318 

& “Proposal of the Sowet Government on Recuchon of Armaments, Promenrbon of Aton 
Weapons, and Elrunaton of the Treat of Another War,” May 10, 1955, New Trees 
Supplement, May 14, 1955, pp. 2-6 
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tov had taken his Western colleagues by surprise when 
he produced a draft of a four-power declaration that 
would not only recognize but also guarantee the integ- 
rity of a neutral Austria. Evidently, he would have wel- 
comed the declaration, as an additional safeguard 
against Anschluss. So would the Austrians, though for a 
different reason—to better fend off any future Soviet at- 
tempts at interference. But neither the British, haunted 
by the memory of their fateful guarantee to Poland in 
1939, nor the Americans were interested. Molotov ge- 
nially did not insist; he impressed British Foreign 
Secretary Harold Macmillan as showing his “softer side” 
in Vienna, even posing as “something of a philos- 
opher.” ©? 

In his address at the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
the old “cold warrior” rhapsodized that “in addition to 
Switzerland, there will henceforth be a neutral Austria in 
the center of Europe,” adding that perhaps “this course 
will be followed by other states as well.” Allusions in the 
Soviet media fomented speculation about whether West 
Germany might be one of these states.7° But the allu- 
sions actually served to emphasize the difference rather 
than the similarity between Austria and Germany. Dur- 
ing the Moscow talks, Vice Chancellor Scharf, in behalf 
of West German Social Democratic chief Erich Ollen- 
hauer, had inquired whether the Austrian solution could 
apply to Germany, but Molotov’s answer had been a 
flat no. Mikoyan’s subsequent remarks were no more 
encouraging.”? 


Disengagement and Eastern Europe 


Following the signing of the Austrian State Treaty in 
May, the Soviet policy of disengagement emerged even 
more clearly. At the beginning of June, the Soviet Union 
proposed to Bonn the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions, thus signifying its acceptance of NATO’s latest 
member and acting to add permanence to the division 
of Germany. Later that year, the Red Army evacuated 
the Porkkala military base in Finland. 

At the same time, Moscow took measures to strength- 
en its hold on Eastern Europe. As early as May 22, an 
authoritative Pravda article warned against any Western 
attempt to question the Soviet-imposed order in Eastern 
Europe, thus leaving no doubt that the enviable status 
granted Austria was not applicable there.72 


9 Harold Macmillan, Tides of Fortune, 1945-1955, London, Macmillan, 1969, p. 601. 
Text of Molotov’s proposal in Pravda, May 15, 1955. 

70 “Statement by V. M. Molotov .. . ,” New Times, Supplement, May 28, 1955, p. 3; 
Radio Moscow, May 19, 1955, quoted in Stearman, op. cit., p. 164. 

7 Interview with Bruno Kreisky, Vienna, Apr. 29, 1982. 

72 “Negotiations or Discussions About Negotiations?” Pravda, May 22, 1955, p. 1. 


Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders differed over the v 
nerability of their East European empire and, by im 
cation, over the risks that they could take in pursuing™ 
new course toward the West. The differences over poli@ 
were apparent in a seemingly esoteric controversy in t | 
pages of the ideological journal Kommunist, concerni | 
the level of development attained by the other bl@ 
countries. Molotov, by downgrading the East Eurf 
peans’ accomplishments on the road to “socialism” § 
his speech of February 8, had indicated skepticis@ 
about their ability to hold their own against an ascen@ 
ant Western Europe, thus presumably justifying a poli¢ | 
of reduced tension in Austria and elsewhere. In com 
trast, Bulganin in his speech at the inaugural session 
the Warsaw Pact had attributed to the East Europeans: 
level of political maturity equal to that of the Sovie 
Union, thus implying less concern about their resilienc 
amid increasing East-West tension.73 

Khrushchev’s trip to Belgrade served as a test of dis 
engagement. His debut in high international politics, 
fell short of expectations in ways apt to vindicati 
Molotov’s misgivings about the venture. Tito snubbe 
Khrushchev publicly by giving no reply to the latter 
clumsily worded conciliatory statement at the airpo 
During the subsequent talks, the crafty Tito also resiste¢ 
being drawn into any entente between parties, thu: 
limiting the accommodation to that between govern 
ments, as Molotov had preferred in the first place.” 
These awkward results of the incursion into Yugoslavie 
by Khrushchev, a still inexperienced diplomatic upstart 
contrasted vividly with the graceful retreat that Moloto 
an accomplished professional, had arranged in Austria 

For Khrushchev, however, the Belgrade visit, thoug 
not a striking success, was not a total failure either. | 
was not so bad as to threaten his rise to supreme power 
But it was bad enough to require action to secure his 
position against Molotov. As the showdown drew near, 
Molotov struck Bohlen as a man “on the way out.” ” 
While in San Francisco for a United Nations conference 
at the end of June, he was evidently not in a position tc 
discuss any specifics of the summit meeting he was 
soon to attend together with Khrushchev and Bulganin. 
Nor did Molotov ever return to the proposal for a four. 
power guarantee of Austrian neutrality that he haa 
tabled in Vienna the month before. The impending 
denouement of the Kremlin power struggle augured il 
for the conception of disengagement with which Molo: 
tov had been so prominently identified. 


73 See Kommunist (Moscow), No. 15, 1955, which cites the Molotov speech; and 
“Statement by N. A. Bulganin,” May 11, 1955, New Times, Suppl. May 21, 1955, p. 14. 

74 Carl Gustav Strohm, “The Soviet-Yugoslav Negotiations,” Osteuropa (Stuttgart), No. 5, 
1955, pp. 284-89. 

78 Bohlen, op. cit., p. 379. 
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The confrontation between Khrushchev and Molotov | concessions in one area were justified to facilitate more 
e at the beginning of July, shortly before the East- | tangible advances elsewhere. ’® Rather than stable Fast 
West summit convened in Geneva. During a secret ses- | West relations, Khrushchev wanted a new focus of Fast 
pn of the CPSU Central Committee, Khrushchev ac- | West confrontation, notably the Third World. As early as 
ed Molotov of hindering the rapprochement with | June, he was publicly courting visiting Indian Prime 
ugosiavia—a fair accusation though hardly the true | Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and secretly beginning 
bason for the shortcomings of his Belgrade mission.’”€ | negotiations for massive arms deliveries to Egypt 
Dre disingenuously, Khrushchev assailed his faltering | did Khrushchev call for a “zone of peace” in Northerr 
Wal for hampering the Austrian settlement as well. | Europe in order to strengthen the existing East-West 
Dlated, this seasoned veteran of many a Kremlin in- | balance; his purpose, rather, was to weaken the ¢ 
igue ritually admitted erroneous judgment about | tion of NATO.79 

iugosiavia, although he did defend its 1948 excom- Khrushchev henceforth called the tune by enfor 
Aunication from the Soviet bloc as justified by Tito’s | his different brand of détente, even though Molotov re- | 
ecalcitrance. But as far as Austria was concerned, | mained foreign minister in name for another year (he 
Olotov could not easily rebuff Khrushchev's brazen | was dismissed on the day Tito arrived in Moscow t 
faim—unsubstantiated by any contemporary evi- | reciprocate Khrushchev’s visit). Khrushchev’s ascend 
rence—to all the credit. Only after the Austrian settle- | ancy bred the barren “spirit of Geneva,” where the 
lent proved a success did Khrushchev begin to propa- 


ate the myth, in various public and private statements, 


nat he had been its main architect.’ “Dy angharhsegs MiP pacarle mead tegen iepened-« TCT, ee, 
More important, Khrushchev began to alter the thrust ae , nh dom 

disengagement. Rather than accommodation, | ute, Brown, 1974, p. 493; and Kreisky 
ihrushchev sought confrontation. As he explained the nga muthihad 
rinciple of “peaceful coexistence” at the July session of | 10, ae 
e CPSU Central Committee, compromises or even | Cape to Crete), Dusseldor! 
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sue 
scene in Moscow during Indian Premier Jawaharlal Nehru’s June 1955 visit to the Soviet Union. From left to ri 
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azar Kaganovich, Georgiy Malenkov, Indira Gandhi, Nikita Khrushchev, Anastas Mikoyan, Premier Nenru, and 
likolay Bulganin. Kliment Voroshilov is partially visible behind Nehru. 
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Soviet Union avoided any substantive discussion. It led 
to an uneasy normalization of relations with West Ger- 
many—but only after Khrushchev’s petulance had 
almost caused Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to break off 
the negotiations and leave for home. It also resulted in 
near-disastrous miscalculations. Swayed by rising 
Soviet prestige in the Third World to overestimate actual 
Soviet power, Khrushchev became dangerously prone 
to test the very foundations of that power. In particular, 
his denunciation of Stalinism in February 1956 touched 
off a chain reaction, which, by leading to explosions in 
Poland and Hungary, vindicated Molotov’s forebodings 
about the vulnerability of Moscow’s East European 
possessions. 

There was an uncanny linkage between Austria in 
1955 and Hungary in 1956. The alluring example of the 
Austrian solution helped precipitate, even though it did 
not cause, the upheaval in Hungary. But a neutral 
Austria also made it easier for Moscow to master the 
challenge once it came. The absence of NATO troops 
from neutral Austria provided perhaps the critical 
margin of safety that prompted the visibly hesitant 
Soviets to suppress the Hungarian rebellion by force of 
arms. Moreover, Khrushchev’s accommodation with 
Yugoslavia had, despite all its limitations, further ex- 
tended that margin. Tito had by then acquired enough 
Stake in a partnership with Moscow to endorse Soviet 
intervention when, during a hurried secret visit before 
the Red Army moved in, Khrushchev solicited endorse- 
ment.8° The Hungarians lost their freedom, the Soviet 
empire gained a new lease on life, but the brief détente 
that had brought freedom to Austria was at an end. 


Conclusion 


A rare international settlement without losers, Austrian 
neutrality was the happy result of a right decision made 
for the wrong reasons. Soviet leaders, mesmerized by 
the resurgence of a rearmed West Germany within 
NATO, were impelled toward concessions. But they mis- 
judged the necessity of countering the rearmament of 
Germany through the demilitarization of Austria. There 
was something of a perverse historical justice in this 
development: for the Germans, it dimmed the prospect 
that Moscow would ever agree to their reunification, yet 
for the Austrians, it restored the freedom of which Hitler 
had robbed them 17 years before. 

The Soviets would not have been so concerned about 
the growing strength of the West if they had been more 
certain about their own. But they were hesitant, for the 
Rae Ct ite en la i ill a ames a a ee 

®° Veljko Micunovic, Moscow Diary, Garden City, NY, Doubleday, 1980, pp. 131-42. 


East European empire Stalin had acquired as the mai 
safeguard of Soviet security had already become a ma 
jor source of Soviet insecurity. Because of this growin 
sense of internal insecurity, the ascendancy of the Wes 
was therefore nothing short of alarming to a ruling grout 
steeped in the notion of an all-embracing rivalry be 
tween the two power blocs. 

Stalin’s successors still need not have responded b 
loosening their grip on Austria. As Stalin used to do i 
similar circumstances, they could have held all the more 
tightly to what they had. That they chose conciliation in 
stead was the result of their collective weakness at 
time when their individual rivalries and policy disagree 
ments had reached a breaking point. The emergence o 
So inveterate a Stalinist as Molotov as an instrument o 
relative moderation indicated the gravity of the crisis 
amid the bankruptcy of long-standing policies 
Molotov’s reputation for intransigence concealed 
Moscow’s genuine readiness to cut its losses. 

The Austrians detected and cultivated this change i 
Soviet attitudes more promptly than their Western pro 
tectors. But in the end, the Western allies mustered the 
requisite mixture of firmness and flexibility that yieldec 
the successful bargain. | 

It is tempting but idle to speculate whether greate 
Western faith in Soviet disengagement would have 
made a difference, or perhaps even have saved the 
budding détente. The point is that on the Soviet side the 
promise of moderation was never allowed to run its) 
course regardless of anything the West did or failed to 
do. By the summer of 1955, once he had outmaneu- 
vered Molotov, Khrushchev was already embarked on 
his destabilizing policies, which were bound to seal the 
fate of détente. Only later, after much trial and error, 
would this capable learner resume the interrupted 
quest for accommodation, thus preparing the ground 
for another, more durable détente in the mid-1960’s. It 
was more than merely his personal tragedy that by the 
end of the 1970’s the promise would in turn succumb to 
mismanagement by those who ousted him from power. 

The Austrian solution offers more than passing lessons 
about Moscow’s conduct in the enduring East-West con- 
frontation. The product of a convergence of circum- 
stances unlikely to recur, it can hardly offer a detailed 
model for other situations. But it does illuminate what 
opportunities for change in Soviet foreign policy may oc- 
Cur, especially at times of leadership crisis. Although it 
was an internal imperative that generated the Soviet 
leaders’ readiness for new departures in foreign policy, 
it was their sizing up of their external adversaries that 
determined the direction of their new policies. Only 
Western strength provided the necessary incentive for 
accommodation, but only Western responsiveness to 
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itimate Soviet concerns produced actual results. Moscow's notions of security are not unchanging but | 
As the current crisis of the Soviet empire deepens, the | subject to calculations of cost and benefit. The conclu 


trian experience highlights the expediency of aban- | sion for both East and West is self-evident and com. 
ing direct controls for indirect safeguards that better | pelling. 


mote stability with justice. |t also proves (h2t | Immune: 
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The Kissinger Years 


by Frank K. Roberts 


HENRY KISSINGER. The White 
House Years and Years of 
Upheaval. Boston, MA, Little, 
Brown and Co., 1979 and 1982. 


A COMPLETE review of Henry Kis- 
singer’s memoirs would involve a 
commentary on all major interna- 
tional issues between 1969 and 
1974. It would require psychological 
insight into one of the most complex 
characters and unusual foreign min- 
isters of any country in modern 
times, operating in the fantastic and 
debilitating climate of post-Vietnam 
and Watergate Washington. | have 
had little or no connection myself 
with China or Vietnam, which 
marked, | suppose, the peaks of 
Kissinger’s achievements, at least 
during his four White House years as 
national security adviser. | mean, 
therefore, to concentrate upon the 
other main themes—the Soviet 
Union and détente diplomacy, the 
Middle East, and America’s relations 
with its allies in Europe, with each of 
which | was professionally and am 
still closely concerned. 

In the last pages of Years of 
Upheaval, Henry Kissinger records 
his attempt to comfort President 
Richard Nixon on the eve of the lat- 
ters departure from the White 
House by saying that the judgment 
of history would be less severe and 
would remember his major achieve- 


ments. Nixon replied that it depend- 
ed upon who wrote the history. This 
reminded me of Winston Churchill’s 
advice to a Labour Party minister, 
who had attacked the Conservative 
Party’s prewar record in a debate in 
the House of Commons in the late 
1940’s, to leave history to the 
historians, adding “more especially 
as | intend to write the history 
myself.” Kissinger has taken 
Churchill’s advice and seen to it that 
posterity has on record his own 
views of the great events which he 
did so much to shape. 

Toward the end of Years of Up- 
heaval, he summed up President 
Nixon’s achievements—and_there- 
fore his own—in the following 
sentences: 


In his way, in the field of foreign 
policy Nixon met the test of his en- 
counter with destiny. He understood 
what was at stake in the world. In 
the midst of unbridled emotions, he 
held fast to the truth that America’s 
credibility must not be squandered, 
especially by its leaders. He fought 
for America’s honor in distant jun- 
gles into which his predecessors 
had committed our troops, con- 
vinced that we had no right to aban- 
don those who had depended on us 
and that tens of millions would curse 
the abdication his critics wished to 
impose on us. Against the rhetoric of 
a lifetime, he bravely affirmed the 
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} 
impossibility of an_ internatio 
order that excluded China, a qua Fr 
of the human race. Contrary to i 
simpler categories of an ear ; 
period, he perceived that resistarl 
to Communist aggression require ! 
psychological foundation that po 
tions America as the defender o 
structure of peace open even to o 
adversaries should their ambito} 
yield to the imperatives of coé 
istence. He identified the need 
the industrial democracies for 
moral rededication to common p 
poses. He broke through the co 
gealed hatreds of the Middle Ea 
and at the very height of his ago 
showed a road toward peace whe 
all had been frustration. And he wé 
beginning to educate the America 
people to the permanent challeng 
of responsible American involvé 
ment in the world so that they migh 
avoid their historical oscillation be 
tween extremes of crusading and ¢ 
abdication, between impetuosit 
and naiveté. 


It is by these criteria that Kissinge 
invites the judgment of history—an 
of his contemporaries—in an inte 
national climate more critical of hi 
record and less inclined to see ji 
him the miracle-worker of the secre 
diplomacy that extricated thé 
United States from Vietnam and 
brought China back into the worlc 
concert, as well as of the shuttle 


that brought at least a 
mporary peace to the Middle East 
1973-74. In a May 1982 BBC 
levision interview with Bernard 
win, Kissinger said that his two 
eatest regrets were not having, in 
%9, seen to it that fuller con- 
Jeration was given to a possible 
srnative Vietnam policy designed 
the war quickly, although no 
yubt at the cost of even greater ef- 
# and sacrifice; and, not having, in 
974, also involved Jordan in the 
secessful shuttle diplomacy with 
yt and Syria, when the “Jorda- 
option” for solving the Palestine 
stion might still have been open. 
the same interview, he claimed as 
§ proudest achievement having 
yntributed to holding the country 
gether by a strong foreign policy, 
aspite the aftermath of Vietnam 
ad the shame of Watergate. He 
so emphasized: (1) the continuing 
eed in a world dominated by the 
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two nuclear superpowers for a sen- 
sible détente policy, involving a 
working—although adversary—rela- 
tionship between them; (2) the ever- 
increasing need for Western unity 
and strength, involving, particularly, 
real sacrifices to build up conven- 
tional defense forces; and (3) the 
education of American public opin- 
ion toward a more realistic and less 
ideological assessment of interna- 
tional affairs, since even America 
could no longer safely oscillate be- 
tween the extremes of crusade and 
isolationism. 

Kissinger is the first to admit or 
rather to take pride in the fact that 
he was anything but a natural choice 
for the office of secretary of state, or 
indeed that of national security ad- 
viser. Perhaps only Ernie Bevin, 
foreign secretary in Britain from 
1945 to 1951, was an equally un- 
likely prospect. And yet they proved 
to be two of the most outstanding 
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foreign ministers of this century. 
Their characters and backgrounds 
were poles apart. Bevin was self- 
educated, Kissinger a highly distin- 
guished academic. Bevin was a 
team man, adored by his staff in the 


Foreign Office as formerly in the | 


trade unions; Kissinger 
brilliant but lone comet, few of 
whose admirers were to be found in 
the State Department. Bevin had a 
lifetime’s experience in tough poli- 


tics in the trade unions and above all | 


in Churchill's wartime cabinet. Kis- 
singer said to Levin on TV that he 
had no thought of a political career 
before 1969 and plunged more or 
less straight from Harvard University 
into the White House. Bevin had a 
deep personal Knowledge of eco- 
nomics and labor relations, whereas 
Kissinger, in a world where politics 
and economics are increasingly in- 
terwoven, made his proclaimed ig- 
norance of economics almost into a 
virtue. But they had two major 
assets in common, rare in contem- 
porary busy and harassed politi- 
cians and even in foreign ministers, 
who have to react constantly to this 
or that crisis. They each had an 


overall and long-term concept of the | 


international scene, into which to fit 
their own national interests and 
potential. They never lost sight of 
this, even under great pressure and 
in the most detailed negotiations. 
And each of them had studied and 
understood the main adversary, the 
Soviet Union—itself a state with an 
overall concept, conducting, if not 
always skillfully, a long-term rather 
than a reactive foreign policy. Kis- 
singer, in addition to his deep knowl- 
edge of European history, had stud- 
ied and written about nuclear 
armaments, which have trans- 
formed the international scene and 
forced a working relationship upon 
the two superpowers. But Bevin had 
a better understanding of the so- 
called Third World, acquired partly 
through his concern with the devel- 
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oping Commonwealth. Another con- 
trast—Bevin’s greatest achieve- 
ments (brought about in close 
cooperation with the American 
secretaries of state George Marshall 
and Dean Acheson), the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, were European 
and Atlantic, whereas his greatest 
failure was in the Middle East. Kis- 
singer’s greatest failure was his ill- 
timed and inadequately prepared 
“Year of Europe” in 1973, while one 
of his greatest successes was in the 
Middle East. The objectives in each 
case were similar—failure lay in the 
existing climate, in the timing, but 
perhaps also in the _ tactics 
employed. 


MANY HISTORIANS will, | suppose, 
consider the major achievement of 
the Nixon-Kissinger era—and much 
of the credit is properly awarded to 
Nixon by Kissinger—to have been 
the establishment of an effective 
Sino-American relationship without 
destroying the all-important Soviet- 
American relationship. Thus, Amer- 
ica was left at the key angle of the 
triangle (however geometrically ab- 
surd this may seem). | have been 
told that China and the Orient gen- 
erally were previously unknown 
territories to Kissinger. This in- 
creases admiration for the skill of his 
negotiations, but may also explain 
what at times seemed an excessive 
and almost uncritical admiration for 
Zhou Enlai and indeed all things 
Chinese—even Red Chinese. This 
admiration contrasts with a much 
lower regard for his Russian _in- 
terlocutors and all things Russian. 
Kissinger, however, won his Nobel 
Peace Prize for bringing the Viet- 
nam war to an end. Alas, as he 
himself admits, the results of the 
settlement did not come up to ex- 
pectations. The present situation in 
a reunited Vietnam, in Kampuchea, 
and in Laos is hardly a source of 


pride. Kissinger is probably justified 
in claiming that American revulsion 
against the dirty war and the clouds 
of Watergate ruled out effective US 
support for the non-Communist re- 
gimes in Indochina. Whether he is 
equally justified in his strong refuta- 
tion of the bitter attacks made upon 
him for allegedly having brought civil 
war and the subsequent horrors of 
the Khmer Rouge to Cambodia, | 
am not qualified to judge. In gen- 
eral, however, history will probably 
conclude that an American with- 
drawal from Indochina was inevi- 
table and necessary, both for the 
Americans themselves and _ for 
American relations with other 
democracies in Europe and else- 
where. In my opinion, it will give 
Kissinger high marks as a most 
skillful agent of Nixon’s policy in his 
interminable discussions with Le 
Duc Tho. Indeed, this was where 
Kissinger established his deserved 
reputation as a formidable nego- 
tiator, able to use the carrot as well 
as the stick even in such unpromis- 
ing circumstances. The result was 
also an example of his overall con- 
cept and the continuity of his 
Strategic thinking. | recall my first 
meeting with Henry Kissinger at a 
conference in England in 1968 
where he gave a talk on the Vietnam 
problem, i.e., before there was any 
question of his joining the admin- 
istration. The ideas he then 
sketched out for a solution proved 
very near to those he developed into 
the final agreement some years later 
as national security adviser. 
Kissinger’s references to Le Duc 
Tho, as well as his tributes to Zhou 
and other Chinese leaders, show his 
intellectual regard for worthy op- 
ponents and indeed, although he 
himself denies this, the greater 
fascination such tough adversaries 
had for him than had most of his col- 
leagues in the Western alliance, so 
often dismissed by Kissinger as un- 
worthy defenders of the common 
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cause. Other such cases were SW 
ian President Hafiz al-Assad am 
at the outset Anwar El-Sadat hit 
self, While Sadat and Zhou, in thd 
different ways, proved more th 

worthy of Kissinger’s regard, | s 

find it difficult to understand, excel 
on abstract intellectual ground 
Kissinger’s obvious admiration i| 
Le Duc Tho or Assad. Even with 
the Western alliance, where o | 
Alex Douglas-Home and Han 
Dietrich Genscher receive hond 
able and even affectionate mentio | 
the one man who really attracte 
and fascinated Kissinger was Marc | 
Jobert, the French foreign minist@ 
who successfully obstructed a | 
undermined Kissinger at every stag 
during the “Year of Europe.” 


HENRY KISSINGER’s personal shu 
tle diplomacy in the Middle East pr | 
vided perhaps the most remarkab# 
example of his virtuosity as a neg 
tiator and above all as a master 
the art of handling personal rela 
tions, even more essential in t | 
Arab world than elsewhere. Unf 
President Jimmy Carter’s Ca 

David agreement, Kissinger’s was,# 
think, the only successful examp 
of Western diplomacy in the Midd | 
East after World War Il—and tht 
Soviet record in the Middle East h@ 


been equally if not more unsud 


cessful. He not only stopped a | 
defused the 1973 war but, witf 
Sadat’s enthusiastic help, trang 
ferred Egypt, the major Arab cour 
try, from the Soviet to the Westerg 
camp, weakened Soviet influenc 
throughout the area, and laid t 

foundations for President Carter 
Camp David reconciliation betwee§ 
Egypt and Israel. All this was accon§ 
plished while preserving bot 
America’s position as Israel’s soll 
but effective supporter and also thf 
vital superpower working relatio 

ship, despite military mobilizatio 
on each side during the Octobe 
War and a degree of Soviet humilia 


at least in Arab eyes—in the 
psequent settlement. These were 
or achievements, more difficult 
many respects than renewing ties 

a China fearful of the Soviet 
on and more positive than get- 
zg the United States out of the 
inam war. 
a former professional diplomat, 
skeptical of the long-term vir- 
s of repeated summitry and of 
tinuous personal high-level 
Dlomacy involving the short-cir- 
‘ing of ministers of foreign affairs 
d their staffs. But Kissinger’s Mid- 
East success, conducted against 
2 background of Jewish influence 
the United States and the immi- 
departure of President Nixon 
der Watergate pressures, weighs 
avily in the balance on the other 
de. During Kissinger’s White 
louse years, the Middle East had 
left to Secretary of State 
illiam Rogers and the State 
>partment. Although the compari- 
is hardly a fair one, given the dif- 
ent circumstances in the Middle 
, things certainly changed for 
better when Secretary of State 
ssinger took over. 


INA, Vietnam, the Middle East, 
all their importance, are side- 
. compared with the super- 
er relationship, now covering 

Obal and no longer only continen- 
al issues. There are no easy Suc- 
esses in East-West relations. Like 
English national sport of cricket 
the Russian national game of 
ess, East-West relations is also a 
g-drawn-out affair in which a 
raw can sometimes be as notable 
achievement as victory. Berlin in 
949 and again in the 1960's and 
ba in 1962—and for that matter 
escape from the Soviet sphere of 
uence by such major countries as 
donesia and Egypt, not to mention 
posiavia and China—have been 
2fensive victories, rather than ad- 
ces toward the liberation of parts 
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of the postwar Soviet empire. But 
this does not diminish their impor- 
tance. 

Nixon and Kissinger, however, 
were operating for the first time in 
dangerous circumstances, when 
American self-confidence after Viet- 
nam and its military strength relative 
to that of the Soviet Union had 
diminished and when the Russians 
could perceive the “correlation of 
forces,” at least in military terms, as 
having moved far in their favor. 
Although still the strongest country 
in the world, America found its pre- 
eminence no longer unchallenged, 
whether by its adversaries, by its 
allies, or by the nonaligned coun- 
tries. However, Nixon and Kissinger 
did not hesitate to face what 
seemed great risks, for example, 
over the Hanoi bombings or the 
threatened Soviet intervention in the 
Middle East war of 1973. Many 
earlier American leaders, most 
notably Harry Truman in 1948-49 
and John Kennedy in 1962, had 
successfully called a halt to Soviet 
aggressive actions. But they did so 
from a position of assured and 
recognized strength. In addition, 
Kissinger also wanted to show the 
Soviets some carrots, which could 
be theirs in return for more 
cooperative behavior. Kissinger 
would, | think, accept the following 
three guides to Western policy ad- 
vanced recently by The Times of 
London: (1) that the Russians are 
not responsible for all our troubles 
worldwide; (2) that they will never- 
theless seek to profit from each of 
them; and (3) that any hope that the 
Russians might ever settle for a 
stable world in the Western sense is 
an illusion. And he would also agree, 
| expect, with the 19th-century 
French ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg, who said that the Russians 
were never as strong or aS weak as 
they looked. “Détente” is now a dirty 
word in some American circles, and 
Kissinger has been under attack for 


appeasement of the Russians. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth; indeed, in my view, the 
détente diplomacy of Nixon and 
Kissinger, in which—as Kissinger 
put it in his recent Levin inter- 
view—any Soviet aggression must 
be toughly resisted but some vision 
of advantage also shown to the Rus- 
sians if they behaved themselves, 
was their greatest achievement. 


ODDLY ENOUGH, Kissinger was 
less successful with his allies than 
with his adversaries, and he himself 
admits the disappointments of the 
“Year of Europe.” He was unlucky in 
his timing. In 1973, Europe was 
concerned with strengthening its 
own unity—incidentally a long- 
standing American policy objec- 
tive—after the delayed entry of Brit- 
ain, Ireland, and Denmark into the 
European Economic Community. 
This required, as Kissinger himself 
recognized, very careful diplomacy 
with France. Europe was not in a 
mood for a new look at the seasoned 
and dependable Atlantic Alliance. 
The tact and the skills that he so 
readily lavished on his adversaries in 
Moscow, Beijing, Hanoi, Cairo, or 
Damascus were singularly lacking in 
his relations with Europe. His com- 
ment that Europe's interests were 
only regional, whereas those of 
America were global, was all the 
more resented for its relative truth. 
Europe was offered its “Year of 
Europe” almost, it seemed, as an 
afterthought and without the careful 
preparation which had ensured, 
mainly through Bevin’s spadework 
and quick reactions, the success of 
the Marshall Plan in 1948 and of the 
Atlantic Alliance in 1949. Kissinger’s 
choice of Marcel Jobert as his main 
European interlocutor was as Odd as 
it was disastrous. Also, he did not 
appear to realize that the growing 
clouds of Watergate were a much 
greater deterrent to closer allied 
concert in the democratic states of 
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Europe than to US relations with the 
dictatorships of the Soviet Union, 
China, or the Middle East. And yet, 
however unfortunate the timing and 
tactics in 1973, Kissinger foresaw 
clearly that allied institutions re- 
quired adaptation to a different in- 
ternational situation and to very dif- 
ferent inter-allied relationships from 
those of the late 1940’s. These 
problems are still with us and no one 
has yet done better than Kissinger to 
find a solution for them. Fortunately, 
the failure of the “Year of Europe” 
does not appear to have soured 
Kissinger toward Europe. This he 
made clear in a lecture at Chatham 
House in London in May 1982, 
which met the preoccupations of 
Atlanticists and Europeans alike and 
left no doubt about the value he 
placed on the “special relationship” 
between the US and England. 
Space does not permit more than 
a passing reference to Kissinger’s 
other less-than-successes in the 
Western and non-Communist world. 
His support for Pakistan over India 
in their 1971 war was hardly states- 
manlike (even though understand- 
able, in light of the help he had been 
given by Pakistan for his China 


enterprise); nor were his policies 
toward Greece and Turkey in the 
Cyprus crisis. There are even, | 
understand, versions of the removal 
and death of Salvador Allende in 
Chile differently slanted from that 
given in Years of Upheaval. Argu- 
ments about the degree of involve- 
ment of members of the White 
House staff and Nixon’s cabinet in 
the Watergate scandal will also no 
doubt continue. 

More relevant to my theme, Kis- 
singer himself seems to have real- 
ized, even before he left the White 
House for the State Department, 
that conducting diplomacy in se- 
crecy from the State Department 
had long-term dangers and disad- 
vantages probably outweighing the 
admitted successes in the short 
term. Nor should shuttle diplomacy 
on one issue by a secretary of state 
retaining day-to-day responsibility 
for all American foreign relations, as 
conducted in the summer of 1974 in 
the Middle East, be regarded as a 
pattern for the future. Not only 
heads of government but also secre- 
taries of state should not normally 
put their own and their country’s 
credit so frequently at risk in this 


way. Personalized diplomacy on thi 
model of such past masters as Me 
ternich, Talleyrand, or Bismarck ha 
its uses, but should not become th 
sole or even the main vehicle fo 
international exchanges in the mor. 
complicated and_ technologice 
world of today. 

These, however, are relativel 
small blemishes on a considerable 
achievement, all the greate 
because it was accomplished in the 
post-Vietnam and Watergate climate 
in the United States. Thus, _ the 
claims made for the Nixon foreig 
policy executed by Kissinger; 
quoted earlier from Years o 
Upheaval, are not simply specia 
pleading. The case made by Kis 
singer to Bernard Levin—that he 
had contributed to holding the coun 
try together in dangerous circum- 
stances by a strong foreign pol- 
icy—is convincing. And, for my 
money, the most important element 
in that foreign policy was neither 
China, nor Vietnam, nor the Middle 
East, but the realistic and tough, yet 
also open and receptive, conduct of 
relations with the Soviet Union, to 
which the current American admin- 
istration seems now to be returning. 
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2ON his appointment as head of 
2 foreign ministry (the People’s 
mmissariat for Foreign Affairs) of 
2 newly established Bolshevik gov- 
ament, Leon Trotsky thought that 
would “issue a few revolutionary 
clarations to the peoples of the 
arid and then shut up shop.” As 
+ know, this did not happen. 
eated in 1917, the foreign 
istry is still going strong and is 
w, as Soviet party leader 
ezhnev was to say in 1976, “tak- 
z into account, in one way or 
“other, the state of affairs in vir- 
ally every corner of the globe.” 

Like the ministry itself, charges 
we also persisted through the 
ars that Soviet methods and nego- 


tiating style do not conform to ac- 
cepted diplomatic standards. Many 
Western political leaders and diplo- 
mats have repeated such charges— 
for example, a German envoy in a 
letter to his family: 


You can’t imagine how much stub- 
bornness and suspicion we have to 
struggle with. The Soviets don't trust 
each other, and they don’t trust us. 
Their peasant anxiety that they 
might be taken advantage of im- 
pedes the negotiation as much as 
the fact that all the substantive deci- 
sions are made “higher up.” Soviet 
sensitivity, real and pretended, 
makes it necessary to handle the 
Soviets like so many raw eggs, 
whereas their own “proletarian man- 
ners” do not make the slightest pro- 
vision for such considerations. Thus, 
to negotiate with them is a real pain 
in the neck, and this pain has now 
been bothering us for more than 
eight months. 


More recently, Henry Kissinger has 
made similar observations about the 
conduct of Soviet diplomacy: 
Foreign Minister ‘‘Gromyko’s 
method of negotiation approached a 


\ Rolf Lahr, Special Envoy to Moscow in 1957 to 
negotiate with the Sowets about the repatriation of an 
estimated 130,000 German civilians deported to the Sowet 
Union during and immediately after World War Ii 
Ambassador Lahr's notes and letters nave been collected 
in Zeuge von Fall und Aufsbeg (Witness of the Fal and 
Rise), Hamburg, Albrecht Knaus, 1961; the above 
quotation is from excerpts of the book published m Der 
Spiege! (Hamburg), October 5, 1961, p. 126 
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stereotype. It seemed a reflection of 
the national character and of Rus- 
Sian history.”’ His negotiating 
method and style as well as that of 
other Soviet diplomats, according to 
Kissinger, showed a preference for 
“steady pressure to the bold move.” 
The style and technique were char- 
acterized by a patient accumulation 
of “marginal gains until they 
amounted to a major difference .. . 
endless haggling over ‘general prin- 
ciples’ . . . innate suspiciousness 
compounded by the congenital in- 
security of the system and the bu- 
reaucratic structure . . . [a] profound 
absence of self-confidence . . . [and] 
fear of being tricked in the end 
despite one’s most strenuous ef- 
forts.”"* 


GENERALIZATIONS of this sort 
about how the Russians negotiate 
abound. Less prevalent are at- 
tempts to examine such generaliza- 
tions in depth. The books under 
review represent rare examples of 
such attempts. 

In his brief study, Louis Samuel- 
son compares Soviet and Chinese 
negotiating behavior in order to 
determine whether a model can be 
developed for the seemingly unor- 


thodox conduct of diplomacy by | 


Communist states. In the volume 
that he prepared for the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Joseph 
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2 Henry A Kissinger Whute House fears, Boston, MA 
Lite, Brown, 1979, pp. 769-91 
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Whelan provides a survey of the 
evolution of formal diplomacy in the 
West and then proceeds to a de- 
tailed discussion of the history of 
Soviet diplomatic practice and 
Western assessments of it and its 
practitioners. However, | shall con- 
centrate my discussion primarily on 
Christer Jonsson’s Soviet Bargaining 
Behavior. Jonsson proposes to test 
assumptions about Soviet negotiat- 
ing behavior against actual Soviet 
behavior in the course of the nuclear 
test ban negotiations. Thus, 
Jonsson’s book is explicitly a case 
study on Soviet diplomatic bargain- 
ing. 

The structure of J6nsson’s book is 
sound and sets the study on a solid 
course. JOnsson provides a defini- 
tion of bargaining, a brief but ade- 
quate conceptual framework, and 
an overview of the background and 
course of the test ban negotiations 
from October 1958 to August 1963. 
He informs his readers that he in- 
tends to examine Soviet bargaining 
at three different levels of analysis: 
(1) Soviet-American interaction, 
(2) intra-bloc bargaining between 
the Soviet Union and China, and 
(3) internal bargaining between 
pro-treaty and anti-treaty forces 
within the Soviet Union. The con- 
cluding chapter is to compare the 
relative influence exerted by the dif- 
ferent factors on Soviet bargaining. 

This promising endeavor soon 
runs into difficulties. The first prob- 
lem is the absence of analysis at 
level one, that is, on the impact of 
general East-West interaction on the 
test ban negotiations. There is no 
examination of the political, military 
(nuclear or conventional), eco- 
nomic, technological, or ideological 
dimensions of the relationship be- 
tween the two superpowers and the 
impact of these dimensions on 
Soviet negotiating behavior in gen- 
eral or negotiations on the test ban 
issue in particular. The section that 
the reader was led to expect to 


feature such an analysis merely ad- 
vances a set of “prevalent assump- 
tions about a characteristic Soviet 
negotiating behavior.” Oddly 
enough, the views of both Western 
and Soviet analysts are lumped 
together here. These assumptions 
are then summarized into ques- 
tions, which are answered in turn by 
references to Soviet behavior during 
the negotiations. 

At one point, it seemed as if 
Jonsson were going to analyze the 
Soviet-American interplay, when he 
asked: “What effect, if any, did inter- 
national tension have upon Soviet 
negotiating behavior?” (p. 75). Not 
so. On half a page, he touches upon 
the U-2 incident and the Cuban 
missile crisis, saying: “Both involved 
direct Soviet-American confronta- 
tion.” He then scatters references to 
these two events throughout his 
book without ever really examining 
how they influenced the test ban 
negotiations. 

Even more curious, particularly for 
a European, is Jonsson’s failure to 
examine possible connections be- 
tween the Berlin crisis of 1961 and 
the test ban issue. There is no trace 
in the book of either the November 
1958 or the June 1961 Soviet ulti- 
matums on Berlin. There is no hint 
that these overshadowed East-West 
relations for most of the period 
about which Jénsson is writing. 
There is no treatment of the fact that 
Soviet spokesmen put the dramatic 
unilateral resumption of nuclear 
testing into the appropriate interna- 
tional context. There seems to be 
no awareness on JOnsson’s part that 


i 


* The decision was taken despite the Soviet 
government's often repeated assurances that it would not 
resume testing unless the West did so first and despite the 
fact that the announcement that the tests would be 
resumed coincided with the convocation of the conference 
of nonaligned countries in Belgrade. 

Concerning interrelationships between the resumption of 
nuclear testing and the Berlin crisis of 1961, see Hannes 
Adomeit, Soviet Risk-Taking and Crisis Behavior: A 
Theoretical and Empirical Analysis, London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1982, pp. 238-56. 
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on July 23, 1962, after the US# 
had again resumed testing 

nuclear weapons—a significant fa 
in itself, given the incipient Cubs 
venture—an editorial in Prav@ 
asserted that a similar resumption§ 
tests in the autumn of 1961 had §f 
hibited the reactions of the USS 
Western adversaries to the erecti# 
of the Berlin Wall. There is also § 
inkling of an attempt to analyze cc | 
nections between the Berlin cri 

and the Cuban missile crisis, ev@ 
though other authors, for examp 
Arnold Horelick and Myron Rusy 
have convincingly demonstrate 
that such connections do exist.4 


ANOTHER PROBLEM with J6 
son’s study is the emphasis on df 
mestic political conflict as a fact 
influencing the negotiations. Sud 
emphasis arises quite logically fro 
the lack of analysis at level one: § 
“rational actor” explanations are né 
even attempted, “nonrational” e: 
planations will inevitably take ove 
In fact, the latter’s dominance 
Clearly foreshadowed in the que 
tion-and-answer section, whe 
Jonsson states: “In the West it hal 
become habitual and almost axic 
matic to characterize Soviet nega 
tiating behavior as propagandistic 
(p. 52). When rephrased into 
question, the issue is presented 2 
follows: “Was propaganda rathe 
than agreement the primary Sovie 
objective of the negotiation, or wa 
Propaganda at least equally 
means of achieving agreement? 
The expected reply is: “It seems i 
probable that propaganda was thé 
primary Soviet objective of the nego 
tiation,” because the Soviet Unio 
“willingly deprived itself of importan 
propaganda potentials” (p. 74) 
Moreover, J6nsson continues, othe 
Studies suggest that what little 


* See their Strategic Power and Soviet Foreign Policy, 
Chicago, IL, The University of Chicago Press, 1966, 
pp. 105-56. 


Opaganda accompanied the nego- 
| might have been instru- 
antal in bringing about agreement 
cause it was aimed, as Walter 
ens and Franklyn Griffiths have 
gued, “at least in part. . . at cover- 
g the Soviet left flank against inter- 
il and external criticism from ‘or- 
dox’ Communists.”’® 
citing these two authors, 
insson seems to have in mind only 
ye aspect of propaganda, namely, 
for domestic consumption. This 
ypaganda portrays the “mad- 
"in the imperialist circles as 
rec ing the prospects of peace 
4d disarmament and thus seeks to 
pel illusions about the nature of 
iperialist policies. However, in 
Jer to obtain a balanced picture 
yout the role of propaganda, one 
sould not overlook that part which 
clearly and unambiguously di- 
cted to Western public opinion. 
ais aspect was quite apparent in 
hev's extensive campaign— 
times directly linked to the test 
issue—for “general and com- 
te disarmament”; it was present 
Stalin's use of the peace move- 
vent in the early 1950's; and it is 
cernible today in Brezhnev's 
ampaign against the deployment of 
vedium-range nuclear weapons in 
stern Europe. In all three in- 
ances, propaganda in Soviet 
ign policy has performed the im- 
ant function of constraining 
stern negotiating options. 
' Furthermore, the strict separation 
“agreement” and “propaganda” 
not very helpful in any case. Many 
eements, such as those on 
clear testing, on renunciation of 
rst use of force, on the prevention 
nuclear war, or even on strategic 
s limitation, have included 
sropagandistic” elements. That is, 
are eminently political. 
‘Let me return to J6nsson’s assess- 
nent of the role of domestic politics 
Soviet negotiating behavior. There 
merit in his compiling and com- 
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menting on the numerous Soviet 
statements concerning nuclear 
testing and disarmament. Yet, dis- 
appointingly, he continues to use 
the very same framework of analysis 
so often used by others. There is a 
clear lineup of hawks and doves in 
the Soviet leadership and institu- 
tions: Presidium members Kozlov 
and Suslov, together with the mili- 
tary, form the core of a hard-line op- 
position which takes the offensive 
after the U-2 incident in order to 
force upon Khrushchev a series of 
measures which he really does not 
want to adopt, including the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well, and 
the forces of peace, détente, dis- 
armament, and economic coopera- 
tion win the upper hand in 1963 and 
triumphantly conclude the test ban 
agreement. Jénsson does not ex- 
plain why this should happen after 
the Cuban missile crisis. Should not 
this humiliation of the Soviet Union 
have strengthened the anti-imperial- 
ist, proarmament hard-liners? 
Included in this analytical frame- 
work are some of the more question- 
able tools of Kremlinology. One is 
the attribution of attitudes and 
policies to the military by drawing in- 
ferences from Krasnaya Zvezda. To 
do this, one must be able to dis- 
regard the fact that this newspaper 
is edited under the auspices of the 
Main Political Administration, an in- 
stitution of the party. Another is 
“locusology,”® the dubious principle 
that “when the cat is away, the mice 


$ Jénsson (pp. 52-53, 74-75) refers to Clemens and 
Griffiths, “The Soviet Position on Arms Control and 
Disarmament: Negotiations and Propaganda, 1954-1964," 
Research Paper, Center for international Studies, 
Massachusetts institute of Technology, 1965 

€ This is the criticism Arnold L. Horelick, A. Ross 
Johnson, and John D. Steinbruner make of Robert 
Slusser's The Berlin Crisis of 1961: Sowet-Amencan 
Relations and the Struggle for Power in the Kreman, June 
November 1961, Baltimore, MD, and London, The Jonns 
Hopkins University Press, 1973; see thew research paper 
The Study of Sowet Foregn Policy A Rewew of Decor 
Theory-Related Approaches, Santa Monica CA, The Rand 
Corporation, December 1973, p. 44 


will play.” This art, developed to 
perfection by Robert Slusser and 
seemingly received as conventional 
wisdom by Jénsson, postulates that 
whenever Khrushchev was on vaca- 
tion in Sochi, the hard-liners in 
Moscow would take over and 
change the course of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

Drawing heavily on Slusser, 
Michel Tatu, Carl Linden, and 
Sidney Ploss, Jénsson sets out to 
prove a point. Unfortunately, it is not 
the one he promised to prove, i.e., 
to demonstrate the complex inter- 
play between internal and external 
forces. His primary concerns, 
perhaps unintended, become two- 
fold: to prove the dominant role of 
domestic politics in shaping the 
Soviet negotiation stance on the test 
ban issue, and to do away with the 
idea that there is anything different 
about the way the Soviets negotiate. 
Perhaps his points are valid. 
Jénsson, however, undermines his 
case by instances of questionable 
methodology and by giving inade- 
quate representation to alternative 
explanations. It is almost as if such 
analysts as Thomas Wolfe, Hans 
Speier, Arnold Horelick, and Albert 
Wohlstetter had never existed. 


MY PRINCIPAL quarrel with 
Jénsson’s book arises from the sec- 
tion dealing with his reconstruction 
of prevalent Western assumptions 
about how the Soviets negotiate—a 
section which appears to be a sub- 
stitute for the promised analysis of 
East-West interaction and its in- 
fluence on Soviet negotiations con- 
cerning the test ban treaty. In my 
opinion, Jénsson’s presentation of 
Western assumptions is neither as 
differentiated nor as fair as it ought 
to be. This may have much to do 
with the author's negative predispo- 
sition toward Western analysts who 
have advanced propositions about 
recurrent patterns and a specific 
style of Soviet behavior. J6nsson 
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calls this a “mystifying tendency” (p. 
77). Among these analysts he 
counts scholars and diplomats of 
quite diverse views, including 
George Kennan, Stephen Kertesz, 
Philip Mosely, Nathan Leites, Dean 
Acheson, W. Hayter, Fred Iklé, 
Richard Pipes, and Vernon Aspatur- 
ian (p. 220, fn. 1). Notwithstanding 
their diversity and the fact that they 
may have been writing about spe- 
cific diplomatic instances occurring 
during any one of four different eras 
of Soviet policy (under Lenin, Stalin, 
Khrushchev, or Brezhnev), Jonsson 
States: 


The Western view of Soviet negotiat- 
ing behavior shows a high degree of 
consistency. First, there seems to be 
considerable consensus among 
Western observers. This can in part 
be explained by the fact that they 
apparently draw heavily on each 
other as can be seen from the fre- 
quent references to each other’s 
works. Second, the set of assump- 
tions about Soviet negotiating 
behavior discussed in the previous 
sections displays a considerable 
degree of internal consistency. They 
all add up to a picture of Soviet in- 
flexibility. (p. 54) 


It would be interesting to discover 
whether any of Jénsson’s scholars 
and diplomats actually hold such a 
view or subscribe to the related 
assumption that “compromise is ex- 
cluded from Soviet expectations of 
outcome” (p. 44). They could not 
possibly if they—as some of them 
do—regard Soviet negotiating tech- 
niques and operational principles as 
more or less a continuation of the 
Bolshevik tradition. Or if they have 
read—as most of them surely 
have—Lenin’s One Step Forward, 
Two Steps Back or his “Left-Wing” 
Communism: An Infantile Disorder. 
Or if they have pondered the les- 
sons to be drawn about Soviet 
diplomacy from the negotiations 


leading to the ratification of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty in 1918. 

Contrary to what Jénsson would 
have us believe, “the Western view,” 
to the extent that it exists, posits the 
necessity of drawing distinctions 
between strategy and tactics in 
Soviet foreign policy, between long- 
range objectives and day-to-day 
business, and between goals and 
their implementation. It also encom- 
passes the notion that Soviet strat- 
egy and long-range goals have been 
fairly constant while the pursuit of 
these goals—by negotiations or 
other means—has been character- 
ized by flexibility, pragmatism, and 
even opportunism. 

Since Pipes, together with Mosely 
and Kertesz, is used by Jénsson as 
one of the star witnesses for “the 
Western view” that Soviet negotiat- 
ing tactics are rigid and inflexible 
and that compromise is excluded 
from Soviet expectations of out- 
come, it may be useful to read what 
Pipes actually does say: 


Frustrations experienced in nego- 
tiating with Communists derive from 
the fact that the latter often engage 
in talks in order not to reach an 
agreement but to attain some other, 
incidental objective, such as ascer- 
taining how strong is their oppo- 
nents’ determination on a given 
issue, splitting hostile alliances, or 
influencing world opinion. When 
they intend to use negotiations in 
this manner, Communist diplomats 
indeed display an_ intransigence 
which can be mollified only by full 
acceptance of their terms... .7 


In other words, it depends on the in- 
ternational circumstances and the 
objectives to be pursued whether 
Soviet diplomats are using intran- 
sigence as a tool or not. On the other 
hand; “Whenever they are inter- 
ested in a settlement, Communist 
diplomats act in a traditional man- 
ner, efficiently and undeterred by 
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difficulties. There is no need 
belabor this point further. 

Another Western observation « 
assumption, one that is indee 
widely shared, is that suspicion 
deeply engrained in the Russie 
psychological makeup and _ infl 
ences Soviet negotiating behavio 
However, Jénsson’s rephrasing @ 
the problem into the following que@ 
tion—“Were Soviet expectations 
U.S. behavior invariably characte 
ized by suspicion and anticipated 
hostility?”—makes the issue disay 
pear as if by sleight of hand. Hardif 
anyone is invariably clever, stupid 
silly, or suspicious. Hence, th 
answer is foreordained: The Rug 
sians, contrary to what the Wester§ 
analysts say, are not invariably sus 
picious. “In short, Soviet expecta 
tions of U.S. behavior were not ung 
changing over time. Neither wer 
they characterized exclusively b 
Suspicion and anticipated hostility 
(p. 60). 


ONE OF THE REASONS why Jéns 
son’s reconstruction of prevalent 
Western assumptions about Sovie 
negotiating behavior must remai 
unconvincing may have something 
to do with the fact that almost all the: 
observations by Western diplomats) 
and scholars which he quotes appl | 
to or were written in the 1940’s anc 
1950's. They were, thus, appraisalg 
of Soviet wartime and cold war di# 
plomacy. This is a problem of whicht 
Louis Samuelson, in his booklet 
Soviet and Chinese Negotiating 
Behavior, is at least conscious. Hel 
writes: | 

| 

| 


” Richard Pipes, “Some Operational Principles of Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” memorandum prepared for US Senate, 
Committee on Governmental Operations, Subcommittee oni 
National Security and International Operations, | 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1972, 
Boke 

® Ibid. Although Jénsson does quote this latter 
observation by Pipes (p. 77), he does not draw any | 
conclusions from it for his assertion of “considerable 
consensus” and “internal consistency” of views among 
Western analysts about Soviet “inflexibility.” 


feed, much of what appears in 
: present study represents west- 
attitudes and perceptions for- 
lated during that time of overt 
-West political hostility; and it is 
sognized that if the writers of that 
... were to reevaluate their 
in view of contemporary polit- 
conditions, many might choose 
revise their views. (p. 55, fn. 2) 


Being aware of the problem, 
uelson does at times provide 
hints and clues about dif- 
ces in the Western view and 
out changes in Soviet (and 
jtatis mutandis, Chinese) nego- 
ing behavior. This can be seen, 
instance, when he_ writes: 
ppotiations are most properly 
ed as dynamic processes 
erein the choice of methods does 
remain static, but is subject to 
portant forces of change.” Such 
ces include changes of leader- 
D, e.g., from Stalin to Khrush- 
2v, or changes in international 
ditions, e.g., from cold war to 
tente (pp. 7-9). 
hereas Samuelson limits himself 
hints and clues about changes in 
iet negotiating behavior and 
stern perceptions, Joseph 
elan deals quite extensively with 
S problem in his voluminous 
dy, Soviet Diplomacy and Nego- 
ting Behavior. He does so by as- 
bling an impressive number of 
illustrations, ranging from 
pviet negotiations at Brest-Litovsk 
1917-18 to Genoa in 1922; from 
negotiations for collective secu- 
y against Nazi Germany in the 
9330's to the establishment of the 
ostwar international order at 
sheran, Yalta, and Potsdam; from 
management of the East-West 
»nfrontations such as the Berlin 
ockade and the Cuban missile 
sis in the era of the cold war to 
operation in the era of détente 
ith the adversary superpower, as 
own mainly by SALT |. In the proc- 
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ess, he provides assessments—his 
own and those of contemporaries— 
of the major figures in the evolution 
of Soviet diplomacy: party leaders 
as well as commissars and ministers 
of foreign affairs (Trotsky, G. V. 
Chicherin, M. Litvinov, V. M. 
Molotov, and A. Gromyko) and other 
Soviet diplomats and negotiators (A. 
Dobrynin, V. V. Kuznetsov, V. S. 
Seménov, N. V. Ogarkov, and L. V. 
Smirnov). This is indeed a very com- 
mendable job of compilation as well 
as analysis. 

What emerges from Whelan's 
material, vividly and clearly, is that 
changes have taken place over 
time, both in the institutional setting 
and in the style of Soviet negotiation. 
There is today a greater degree of 
professionalization and sophistica- 
tion of Soviet diplomats and nego- 
tiators. In recognition of the increas- 
ing complexity of international 
issues, there is a much greater input 
and sometimes participation by ex- 
perts from the various international 
relations institutes at the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in the prepa- 
ration and evaluation of Soviet 
negotiating positions. In contrast to 
the rough-and-tumble _ in-fighting, 
abuse, distortion, crude deception, 
rude behavior, and shock tactics of 
the past, there are approaches that 
are more and more polished, polite, 
and “businesslike.” Compromise, 
even more than in the past, seems 
to be regarded by the Soviet leader- 
ship as a necessary and useful tool 
of foreign policy. And there appears 
to be a greater Soviet readiness to 
look for possible agreements on 4 
broader range of issues than in the 
past. 

It is tempting, on the basis of this 
evolution, to agree with JOnsson 
after all and to dismiss the idea of a 
specific, unique Soviet negotiating 
style as a “mystifying tendency.” 
Whelan, too, concludes that “there 
is no single comprehensive style in 
[Soviet] diplomacy and negotiations, 
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but rather a behavior that is gener- 
ally adapted to the specific needs of 
the times,” e.g., unmitigated hostil- 
ity toward the Western powers in the 


periods of the Nazi-Soviet pact and | 


the cold war, or calculated concilia- 
tion during the wartime Grand Alli- 
ance and the Khrushchev-Brezhnev 
era of peaceful coexistence and 
détente (p. 521). 

Nonetheless, Whelan’s study also 
notes that this temptation should be 
resisted, since “certain character- 
istics . . . are common to all eras” of 
Soviet diplomacy and are “endur- 
ing” (p. 521). Among them are: 


e a strong sense of realism, which 
Soviet negotiators demand of them- 
selves and respect in others; 

e toughness, i.e., the attempt by 
Soviet negotiators to take what they 
can get and then demand more; 

e the distrust of agreements and 
understandings based on goodwill 
rather than on the balance of forces 
and interests; 

e the view that negotiation at the 
conference table is but one aspect 
of a broad bargaining process that 
often necessitates the use of a vari- 
ety of supplementary instrumental- 
ities, including military maneuvers, 
threats, the launching of peace 
campaigns, and the mobilization of 
“progressive forces” to exert 
pressure on opposing governments 
and negotiators; 

e secrecy, more specifically, the 
disinclination to provide information 
conducive to the speedy conclusion 
of agreements or to facilitating the 
course of future negotiations (e.g., 
the refusal to provide reliable sta- 


tistics on agricultural output, on the | 


production rates and probable 
depletion of oil and gas fields, and 
on weapons expenditures, deploy- 
ment, and programs); 

e the tendency—a corollary to 
secrecy—to let the other side take 
the initiative and offer proposals, 
thus to encourage it to reveal its 
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plans and dispositions, and possibly 
to confuse it to the point of bringing 
on a process of “self-negotiation.” 


WHELAN’S conclusions also throw 
some light on the purposes and, as 
Soviet analysts would put it, the 
“motive forces” behind Soviet nego- 
tiations. Among them is a relentless 
accumulation of power, notably mili- 
tary power. In all arms control 
negotiations so far, the Soviets have 
allotted an important role to the 
military establishment and to mili- 
tary rationales. They have done so, it 
would appear, as an integral part of 
their attempt to establish, as the 
current jargon has it, “escalation 
dominance” at every level of the 
East-West military balance—con- 
ventional, theater nuclear, strategic 
nuclear—and to gain the ability to 
project power along the periphery of 
the Eurasian landmass. 

Another “motive force” is ideol- 
ogy, and the constraints set by the 
Soviet system, a point on which 
many observers agree. Kissinger 


has suggested there can be “no 
doubt [that] the Soviet system 
shaped Gromyko’s style.”2 US Am- 
bassador Jacob Beam has com- 
mented that negotiating with the 
Russians is “always unpleasant” or 
at least “mostly unpleasant” since 
they “antagonize you right away 
when they start out; they try to put 
you on the defensive right away” 
(Whelan, p. 50). This is, of course, 
not surprising since Soviet ideology 
posits the existence of an unbridge- 
able, “antagonist” relationship be- 
tween two radically opposed social 
and economic systems and requires 
constant initiative so as not to be left 
behind and thrown upon the prover- 
bial “rubbish heap of history.” Prob- 
ably for the same reason, Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt has observed that 
when negotiating with the Russians 
“you do not ever have the sense of 
the degree of comity, commonality 
of approach; there is always a strong 


° Kissinger, White House Years, p. 790. 
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residue, and more than a residue, 
antagonism so that you recogni 
that by and large negotiations wi 
the Soviets are adversary p 
ceedings” (ibid., p. 507). 

The determined Soviet effort 
gain military advantages despite ( 
perhaps with the aid of?) arms co 
trol negotiations and the perceive 
lack of a basic commonality of a 
proach ought to serve as a nece 
sary reminder not to pay too muc 
attention to the form—the tec 
niques and style—of Soviet negotie 
ing behavior, important and if 
teresting though the subject maé 
be. Matters of content, that is, t 
possible reasons for such behavio 
the meaning of Soviet proposals a 
counterproposals, and the like 
goals such proposals are meant t 
achieve, must ultimately take pre¢ 
edence in any analysis of Sovie 
foreign policy. After all, polite ma 
ners, professional competence, an! 
occasional concessions do not ad| 
up to a qualitative difference in th 
substance of Soviet policies. 


y Jacques Rupnik 
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T THE TIME of the great depres- 
on of the 1930's, the Soviet 
>onomy—whatever its other prob- 
s—found itself effectively in- 
lated from the disruptions of 
e international market by Stalin's 
ocialism in one country.” By con- 
ast, the international economic 
isis of the 1970's has revealed a 
darallel” and to some extent 
lated economic crisis in the Soviet 
Hoc, particularly among its East 
ropean components. This devel- 
ent raises a number of intrigu- 
questions of economic and, 
Berhaps even more important, polit- 
fal analysis. 
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Coming a decade after the Soviet- 
led invasion of Czechoslovakia had 
put an end to the theories of “con- 
vergence” popular in the 1960's, 
the crisis suggests a remarkable 
degree of interdependence between 
the economies of Eastern and West- 
ern Europe, or at the very least a 
common vulnerability to similar 
phenomena. The difficult task is to 
assess the degree to which disloca- 
tions in the East European econo- 
mies can be attributed to this 
mutual dependence on the interna- 
tional economic environment and 
the degree to which they have spe- 
cific indigenous sources. 

The three volumes under review 
provide considerable information for 
examining this issue. The first two 
collections—the one assembled 
under the aegis of the Joint Econom- 
ic Committee of the US Congress 
(hereafter, JEC) and the other com- 
piled for the Economics Directorate 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (hereafter, NATO)—offer sur- 
veys of domestic economic trends 
and policies in individual East 
Europe states. The volume edited 
by Egon Neuberger and Laura 
D'Andrea Tyson provides a fruitful 
complement,! addressing the criti- 
cal question of whether international 
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Ths complementarity is further evident im tne 
considerable overlap among the contributors to ine Twee 
Collections 
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e Politics of Economic Crisis 
n Eastern Europe 


economic disturbances have been 


transmitted to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and if so, how. The 
work is the most comprehensive 
and theoretically elaborate attempt 
yet to address this subject. 


THE SIGNS of crisis in Eastern 
Europe are unmistakable. The com- 
bined average annual rate of eco- 
nomic growth (in GNP) of the Euro- 
pean members of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA—including Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, the German Democratic 
Republic, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania) has dropped from 10 per- 


cent in the 1950’s, to about 7 per- | 


cent in the 1960's and to less than 5 
percent in the 1970's, and forecasts 


and | 


for the early 1980's are extremely | 


gloomy (at best, half the rate of 
growth of the last decade). 

While performance to date might 
seem “adequate to 
by international standards, as 
John P. Hardt suggests in his in- 
troduction to the JEC volume, it Is 
certainly not viewed that way Dy 
either the ruling elites or the popula- 
tions of Eastern Europe. Economies 
historically geared 
growth at all costs are now moving 


————— 


? For assessment of econormae pertormernce m he 


1970's, see Paul Marer im JEC, Part 1. p. 2 anc 


“Comecon's Widening Gap Between Pian and Reatity,” [he | 


yrist (London), May 29. 132 


excellent” | 


to achieving | 
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toward zero growth. Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary have already reached 
that mark—set by the Club of Rome, 
though not by their own economic 
planners. The Romanian slowdown 
is aS rapid as was its growth a 
decade ago (the annual rate of 
growth in Romania has dipped from 
an average 11.3 percent in 1971- 
75, to an average 7.2 percent in 
1975-80, and was only 2.5 percent 
in 1980).? Thus, the dramatic col- 
lapse of the Polish economy does 
not represent, in our opinion, an ex- 
ception. Rather, it magnifies a trend 
and crisis features present in the 
whole Soviet bloc. 


SEEKING EXPLANATIONS for this 
trend, some observers have argued 
that the East European economies 
have been victims of circumstances, 
that major dislocations in the inter- 
national market occurred just when 
the East European countries had 
decided on a major expansion of 
economic ties with the West. Such 
an approach tends to cloud what 
is a considerably more complex 
reality. 

This, as Professor Richard Portes 
points out in his essay in the 
Neuberger-Tyson volume (p. 28), 


was not a coincidence at all. Those 
impulses from the world market 
which the centrally planned system 
could not avoid, and which were 
transmitted to the domestic macro- 
economy, contributed to the pres- 
sures which were then reflected in 
the foreign trade, especially with the 
West. But this could happen only 
because the West was willing to ac- 
commodate the needs of the East 
European economies or at least the 
needs perceived by the planners, 
for more absorption than produc- 
tion. This was by definition impossi- 
ble within CMEA as an isolated bloc. 


SS 


* See George Schopflin, “Romania’s Blind Alley,” The 
World Today (London), April 1982, p. 151. 


There is little doubt that the growing 
ties of the East European economies 
with the West and the size of their 
energy imports made them more 
sensitive to the international 
economic crisis. But the reasons 
underlying the expansion of East- 
West ties are integrally related to 
this sensitivity. 

Extended ties with the West re- 
lated not so much to détente (even if 
the relaxation of relations did create 
a favorable climate) as to the gen- 
eral attempt by the Soviet-bloc 
economies to shift from an “exten- 
sive” model of growth inherited from 
the Stalinist era (a model emphasiz- 
ing massive investment programs 
aimed particularly at the develop- 
ment of heavy industry) toward an 
“intensive” model involving greater 
reliance on technological innovation 
and efficient use of inputs. Instead 
of pursuing this goal through simul- 
taneous structural economic re- 
forms such as were introduced by 
the Czechoslovak reformers in 
1968, the Soviet leadership opted in 
the aftermath of the August 1968 in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia for a strat- 
egy of using imports of Western 
technology as a substitute for 
change. These imports were fi- 
nanced by heavy borrowing on 
Western capital markets, where 
funds were readily available, espe- 
cially after the 1973 oil crisis. 
Moreover, member-governments of 
the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development—in 
an attempt to ease the impact of 
recession on domestic industries— 
were prepared to sponsor loans 
financing some three quarters of 
capital goods exports to the Soviet 
bloc.4 

The assumption behind the bor- 
rowing and the related Western 
extension of credit was that the bor- 


* See Richard Portes, “Effects of the World Economic 
Crisis on Eastern Europe,” World Economy (London), June 
1980. 
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rowing countries would increal 
their exports to the West a | 
thereby pay off the hard-curreng 
debt incurred. But things did 
work out as planned. First, tH 
recession that began to take q 
momentum with the 1973 increag 
in international oil prices shran 
Western markets for Soviet-bloc e 
ports. Second, and more importan 
the goods produced for export wet 
of generally poor quality, ill-suited 
compete in international markets. 

The countries hit hardest by t 
international crisis were, indeed 
those that in the 1970’s tended 
rely most overtly on this strateg 
(namely Poland and Romania) ¢ 
that conducted the largest portion ¢ 
their trade outside the CMEA are 
(Hungary). At the same time, 
should be noted that Hungary 
because of its more flexible, refor 
oriented economic system—wal 
able to cope with the situation bette 
than the other two (more on this in 
moment). Czechoslovakia and Bu 
garia, which—as shown in the re 
spective surveys by Friederich Le 
cik and Marvin R. Jackson in JE¢ 
(Part 1, pp. 377 and 571)—pursuec 
more “conservative” trade policies 
were clearly less affected by the in 
ternational economic turmoil. Ye 
Czechoslovakia, too, suffered eco 
nomic failure, and the setback coulc 
not be blamed on the harshness oi 
Western bankers. 

A second dimension of Eastern 
Europe’s external economic expo- 
sure relates to energy and raw 
materials. Industrialization strate- 
gies were predicated on the 
availability of a steady and relative- 
ly inexpensive Soviet supply of such 
essentials. Although the pricing sys- 
tem used by CMEA tended to cush- 
ion the impact of the drastic in- 
creases of international oil prices in 
1973 and 1979, the relative advan- 
tage has diminished with time. 
Moreover, Soviet oil supplies, which 
account for some 80 percent of East 


“opean needs,® seem increasing- 
ited. This will require Eastern 
to make additional pur- 
in hard-currency markets. 
with East-West trade, sweeping 
neralizations in the case of energy 
can be misleading. As Paul 
er points out in the JEC volume 
2, p. 32), Poland and Roma- 
the two countries with the 
st debt problem—are also the 
two East European countries 
until recently were net energy 
porters; thus, their terms of trade 
not deteriorate after the 1973 
crisis. By contrast, Hungary, 
yose terms of trade did deteriorate 
some 20 percent and which ex- 
ts half of its national product, 
9ved much better equipped to 
with the international disturb- 
ce. Clearly, there are other factors 
the degree of trade depend- 
ice at work here. 
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COMPARATIVE analysis of recent 
onomic trends in Poland and 
gary suggests that internal fac- 
related to economic structures 
d policy account for the differing 
ilities of the two countries to cope 
th international economic crisis. 
the Polish case shows, the 
afting of Western technology onto 
inefficient economic structure is 
sufficient to make the latter pro- 
ive. The Hungarian case sug- 
sts that only if such a graft is com- 
ed with an element of systemic 
orm and an economic strategy 
apted to the international situa- 
can one expect more positive 
sults. 

alysts tend to argue that Hun- 
resisted the external shocks of 
® 1970's better not so much be- 
e of greater political stability as 
ause the authorities understood 
omptly the nature of the crisis and 
opted policies of cautious retreat. 


See the chapter by Jan Vanous in JEC, Part 2, p. 549 
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Writing in the Neuberger-Tyson vol- 
ume (pp. 250-79), Alan Brown and 
Martin Tardos accept the official 
Hungarian line and directly link the 
temporary abandoning of the eco- 
nomic reform to the changes in the 
international economic situation: 
i.e., recentralizing of control in 
1974 was undertaken with a view to 
managing better the disruptions of 
the international market. However, 
a closer examination of what actual- 
ly happened at the time indicates 
that the recentralization decision 
had already been made in 1972, 
and for essentially domestic political 
reasons—namely, the resistance of 
the central party bureaucracy to los- 
ing control over economic decision- 
making. The international economic 
crisis waS more a pretext than a 
cause for cutting back on the re- 
form.€ Hungarian policymakers 
responded very differently to the 
second wave of the oil crisis, in 
1979. They gave the green light for 
a return to market-oriented reforms, 
again associated with the name of 
Reszo Nyers.’ 

This variation in the Hungarian 
responses highlights an essential 
political dilemma facing the whole 
Soviet bloc. Does the international 
economic crisis make the applica- 
tion of cautious reformism difficult if 
not impossible, because of adverse 


€ The anti-reformist group led by Karoly Nemeth was 
able soon thereafter (in March 1974) to remove from the 
Politburo of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party (HSWP) 
Reszo Nyers, the main spokesman for the reformist wing 
For detailed analysis of Hungarian politics in that period, 
see George Schdpfiin, Hungary Between Prosperity and 
Crisis, Conflict Studies No. 136, London, The Institute for 
Conflict Studies, 1981 

? Nyers has been strongly critical of CMEA practices. in 
an article in the May 1982 issue of the Hunganan 
economic monthly Koskasdasag’ Szernie (Budapest), ne 
observed that long-term collective plans of CMEA lack 
rational economic foundations, and that integraton poses 
tend to siow rather than stimulate indmdua! econorwes 
Nyers was also critical of the weaknesses of CMEA’s 
international investment Bank and of Soviet moves to 
reduce supplies of of and raw materials. Seniar cribcism 
of CMEA practices was voiced by Hungary's representative 
at an April meeting of CMEA economuc experts. See the 
May 1982 issue of World Manust Rewew (Prague) 


international trading conditions and 
the risks of internal social instability? 
Or, on the contrary, does the crisis 
make reform even more necessary 
in order to adapt to the new condi- 
tions? Put differently, what balance 
can each regime work out with re- 
spect to what Richard Portes calls 
the “trade-off between macro-stabil- 
ity and micro-rationality” (Neu- 
berger-Tyson, p. 24)? Hungary 
seems to have been able to main- 
tain the first without completely sac- 
rificing the second. In Poland, this 
proved impossible because of a 
combination of factors involving the 
international context, political in- 
stability, and mainly inept economic 
policy. 

Zbigniew Fallenbuchi (in his con- 
tributions to both the JEC and 
Neuberger-Tyson volumes) does not 
overlook the impact on the Polish 
economy of Western recession and 
inflation or the deterioration in the 
country's terms of trade with the 
Soviet Union, but he places prime 
emphasis on Warsaw’s overambi- 
tious economic strategy of simul- 
taneous rapid growth of investment 
and of consumption. Even after 
1973, Poland persisted in overin- 
vesting in the wrong industries on 
borrowed money while at the same 
time pursuing political stability 
through massive wage increases 
that overstretched the domestic 
market without actually increasing 
productivity. 

Hungary and Poland were thus in 
very different situations when the 
second oil price shock hit in 1979. 
In Hungary, it meant the resumption 
of reform, which continued to be ac- 
cepted as a legitimate substitute for 
political change. In Poland, the 
shock was the last straw, one which 
precipitated the great crash of 
1980-81, confronting the party 
leadership with a stark choice be- 
tween radical political reform or 
militarization as a prerequisite for a 
complete overhaul of the economy. 
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Thus, Edward Gierek’s Poland and 
Janos Kadar’s Hungary, which at 
the beginning of the 1970’s seemed 
to share a common technocratic, 
postideological approach to eco- 
nomic problems, a decade later are 
at opposite extremes of the spec- 
trum within the Soviet bloc. 

This diversity suggests that there 
has been some room for local initia- 
tive in national economic policies in 
Eastern Europe. As Hardt puts it: 


Circumscribed by Soviet tutelage as 
the power of the East European 
leadership is in military, political and 
ideological matters, economic policy 
remains the area of greatest indige- 
nous autonomy and responsibility. 
(JEG, Part 1 .p..6) 


Nevertheless, all three levels— 
economic, political, and military— 
are closely intertwined. 


ONE OF THE MOST significant de- 
velopments of the past decade was 
the way international economic 
crisis revealed both a considerable 
degree of East European interde- 
pendence with Western economies 
and at the same time the Soviet abil- 
ity to turn the crisis into a powerful 
factor forcing political dependence 
upon its allies. International market 
mechanisms have altered the eco- 
nomic balance between the Soviet 
Union and its East European part- 
ners in intra-CMEA trade. Already 
shortly after the 1973-74 oil crisis, 
Chris Cviic observed: 


Eastern Europe needs the Soviet 
Union more than the Soviet Union 
needs it, especially now that Russia 
is better able to pay for its own im- 
ports of technology and know-how 
from the West. Indeed, in the new 
pattern of economic relations that is 
emerging in the mid-1970’s, an im- 
portant instrument of political con- 
trol has been put into the Russian’s 
hands.8 


These relations 
stress on integration, featuring joint 
programs of investment primarily in 


the extraction and conveyance of 


Soviet energy resources and in 


a massive CMEA nuclear energy 


program. 

From the Soviet point of view, the 
main purpose of the increased em- 
phasis on CMEA integration appears 


to have been to obtain a growing 


East European commitment to the 
Warsaw Pact military effort, both 
directly, through increased defense 
expenditures, and indirectly, 
through economic aid to those coun- 
tries more recently associated with 
CMEA and involved with Soviet for- 
eign policy ambitions—Cuba, Viet- 
nam, and, most recently, Afghan- 
istan. East Germany, for instance, 
plays a very active economic and 
military role in Africa, and Czecho- 
Slovakia is developing a “special 
relationship” with the Afghan regime 
of Babrak Karmal. Thus, the interna- 
tional economic crisis, as much as 
the deterioration of détente and the 
reassertion of bipolarity in East-West 
relations, contributed to a greater 
identification of CMEA with the War- 


Saw Pact, i.e., of the economic with. 


the military aspects of Soviet—East 
European relations. 

At the same time, the region’s 
ability to contribute economically to 
Soviet foreign policy ventures is be- 
ing diminished. When the CMEA 
was set up in 1949, there was no 
mutuality about it: it tended to pro- 
vide assistance mainly to the Soviet 
Union. Hence the image of the 
CMEA (to a large extent accurate in 
the 1950's) as primarily a tool of 
Soviet “exploitation” of Moscow’s 
economically more advanced part- 
ners. The trouble with this view is 
that it is no longer supported by fact. 
Since 1975, world prices of energy 


SS 


® See C. Cviic, “Soviet-East European Relations,” in 
Richard Pipes, Ed., Soviet Strategy in Europe, London, 
Macdonald & Janes, 1976, p. 113. 
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included a new 


and raw materials have been risi 
much more rapidly than those 

manufactured goods, and becaus 
intra-CMEA prices are lagged fiv 
year averages of world prices t 
Soviet Union has found itself in t 
de facto position of subsidizin 
Eastern Europe.? 

This relationship would appear 
tilt even further against the USSR 
light of the heavy debt which t 
East Europeans have incurred in t 
West. Although Moscow denies t 
validity of the “umbrella” theo 
whereby the USSR ultimately stand 
behind Eastern Europe’s debts 
theory on which Western banke 
were so keen to base their lendin 
policies vis-a-vis East Europea 
economies—recent Soviet assis 
ance to Poland (including hard 
Currency loans) is suggestive of th 
growing economic burden that Eas 
ern Europe is likely to be on Mos 
cow in the years to come. It is a 
note that after each maior crisis i 
Eastern Europe, it has been the 
USSR, rather than CMEA as ¢ 
whole, that ultimately picks up the 
pieces. This was the case after 1956 
in Hungary, after 1968 in Czecho 
Slovakia, and even more explicitly i 
1981. If the CMEA pricing syste 
could be described as an “imperia 
subsidy,” the cost of managing 
economic crises and _ preventing 
social unrest in Eastern Europe has 
stretched this imperial logic to its ut 
most limits. In the words of Michae 
Kaser of Oxford University, the 
economic crisis has turned Eastern 
Europe from an asset into a liabilit 
for the Soviet Union.° 


° This subsidy is well documented by Jan Vanous’s 
article in this issue of Problems of Communism. This 
reviewer has discussed the matter in “East European 
Economics and the World,” Europa (New York, NY), No. 1, 
1981, pp. 38-45. See also J. Stern, East European Energy 
and East-West Trade in Energy, London, Policy Studies 
Institute, Chatham House, 1982. 

‘© Michael Kaser, “The Cost of East Europe to the Soviet 
Economy,” Contemporary Review (London), January 1982, 
p. 24. 


ISCOW’S decision to accord pri- 
to its political and military in- 
sts in Eastern Europe at the ex- 
2 of economic rationality has 
portant domestic and foreign 
licy implications for the region. 
shall concentrate on the political 
sects.)} 
s one reads in the NATO volume 
country-by-country survey of the 
te of economic reformism— 
sther the “decentralizing central- 
tion” in Czechoslovakia de- 
ibed by the late Vaclav Holesov- 
or the “streamlined centralized 
tem with decomposition [sic]’” in 
paria described by Paul Weide- 
n—one gets a true sense of im- 
sse. Unfortunately, these dis- 
sions pay little attention to the 
ses and implications of the phe- 
enon, i.e., to the political con- 
aints preventing greater changes 
the economic structure. While, of 
rse, one welcomes “depolitici- 
tion” of economic debates among 
acialists on Eastern Europe, one is 
ita bit skeptical after reading three 
mes in which Western analysts 
sperately attempt to leave polit- 
analysis out of their interpreta- 
of the failure of economic 
orms in Eastern Europe. 
t is perhaps significant that it is 
odzimierz Brus, a former pro- 


On the foreign policy implications of economic decline 
increasing militarization in Eastern Europe, see C. 
iadis, Devant Ja guerre (Before the War), Paris, 
d, 1981; Ch. Schmidt-Hauer, “The Arms Buildup Is 
the Empire,” Die Zeit (Hamburg), No. 1, 
1982; and Jacques Rupnik, “From Party State to 
State,” The New Republic (Washington, DC), Jan. 5, 


See, for example, W. Brus, “The East European 
s; What Happened to Them?” Soviet Studies 
ow), April 1979, pp. 257-67. 
'W. Brus, “The Economic Consequences of Stalinism,” 
européenne des sciences sociales et Cahiers V. 
» (Geneva), Vol. 19, 1981, No. 57, pp. 45-60 
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fessor from Warsaw University now 
at Oxford, who has produced the 
most provocative analysis of the 
subject.'2 Brus constantly focuses 
on the way that economic and polit- 
ical structures of the Communist 
system are closely intertwined. He 
observes that 25 years of attempts 
at economic reform in the Soviet 
bloc have foundered on the extra- 
ordinary resilience of the economic 
structures inherited from the 
Stalinist era, which in turn reflects 
the no less impressive staying power 
of the basic totalitarian features of 
the Soviet political system. In 
another recent essay, Brus analyzes 
the fundamental conservatism 
(curious outcome of a “revo- 
lutionary” venture) of a Soviet Union 
that he views as a “powerful and 
threatening giant.” !% 

Since 1968, reforms in the eco- 
nomic structure in Eastern Europe 
have been—except in Hungary— 
frozen by the political constraints 
imposed by Moscow. This Soviet 
clinging to the political and 
economic status quo has been the 
prime cause of economic and social 
instability in the region. Observing 
the situation in their homeland in 
1979, a group of critical Polish in- 
tellectuals wrote: 


Any plan for the resolution of the 
crisis which is based strictly on the 


— ee 


14 A “Report on the State of the Republic,” written by the 
Polish group Experience and Future (DiP) and 
translated in Survey (London), Special issue on Poland, 
Vol, 1, 1980. See also Poland, the State of the Repubiic, 
London, Piuto Press, 1981 

18 Among the most recent such documents is the lengtny 
analysis of the ilis of the Czechoslovak economy, produced 
by specialists associated with the Charter 77 movement 
See L’Alternative (Paris), Nos. 16-17, 1982, pp. 21-29 
See also the DiP report “Poland Under Martial Law.” For a 
summary, see internabonal Herald Tribune (Paris), 
May 20, 1982 
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use of economic means is now un- 
realistic, since the underlying 
causes of the crisis are not eco- 
nomic. Unless the system of man- 
agement is reformed and unless the 


general climate of social life is | 


altered, it is inconceivable that any 
way will be found to harness any un- 
tapped resources in the economic 
realm. 


Even in the case of an alternative 
scenario which makes allowances 
for the scoring of occasional suc- 
cesses by the “survival tactics” 
policy, the threat of an outbreak of 
civil unrest has not been eliminated; 
rather it has merely been post- 
poned, while tensions continue to 
build up all the while. The social 
consciousness is crystallizing, and it 
is being pushed in the direction of 
open revolt by unavoidable lines of 
reasoning.** 


Reflecting on the events of the in- 
tervening two years, one recognizes 
the astuteness of that analysis. 
Clearly, both East European policy- 
makers and Western analysts 
should pay closer attention to the 
contribution of critical voices from 
within Eastern Europe to our under- 
standing of the political economy of 
the Communist systems.'® The im- 
pact of the international economic 
crisis on the Soviet bloc merely 
brought into the open in a more 
acute form existing systemic crisis 
symptoms. But more than 20 years 
after the first attempts at a complete 
overhaul of the economic system, 
the dilemma of political control vs. 
economic efficiency remains un- 
resolved in Eastern Europe, at great 
cost both to the societies involved 
and to the Soviet Union. 


Ee 


An Unsentimental Journey 
Across Russia 


by Alexander Kazhdan 


ELIZABETH POND. From the 
Yaroslavsky Station. New York, NY, 
Universe Books, 1981. 


LIFTING the heavy lid of Soviet 
secretiveness to capture the 
essence of Russian life is no easy 
task. Elizabeth Pond’s From the 

Yaroslavsky Station is a most credit- 
able effort. Embarking on a week- 
long rail journey across the Soviet 
Union with Pond, the reader can 
look forward not only to fascinating 
vignettes and scenes. The author 
draws on personal reminiscences, 
rumors, conversations, and read- 
ings of Soviet publications— 
accumulated while Moscow cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor—in an attempt to present 
an “encyclopedia of Russian life.” 
Through well-arranged storytelling, 
witty observations, and an honest 
and objective approach to this 
“harsh, betrayed, and still promised 
land” (p. 277), Pond provides one of 
the best general surveys of contem- 
porary Russian life—comparable to 
the works of Hedrick Smith and 
Robert Kaiser. 

Among her commentaries, the 
Classification of the Russian in- 
telligentsia is perhaps the most 
personal and therefore the most val- 


erences 


‘ Hedrick Smith, The Russians, New York, NY, Ballantine 
Books, 1979; and Robert Kaiser, Russia, New York, NY, 
Pocket Books, 1976. 


uable. Within this group, she distin- 
guishes the humanist intelligentsia, 
who have managed to establish a 
certain standard of conscience that 
nobody can ignore; the careerists, 
who deliberately compromise con- 
science; and the majority of intellec- 
tuals, who are “neither humanist 
saints nor opportunist bastards” (p. 
50), and who try to maintain self- 
respect without taking any signifi- 
cant risk. 

Whereas the expectation of an 
imminent ethnic explosion in the 
USSR is still quite prevalent among 
Western Kremlinologists, Pond is 
much more skeptical. She argues 
that “any real nationalities crisis 
would seem unlikely in this century” 
(p. 142). Police control is only one 
factor in this assessment. The 
Soviets do tolerate some national 
diversity. Furthermore, many non- 
Russians derive economic. and 
technological benefits from assimila- 
tion; and some have even garnered 
high-level, if noninfluential, sine- 
Cures in government, science, liter- 
ature, and art. It is also true that 
economic abuses are frequently 
more indulgently treated in the non- 
Russian republics. 

Pond might also have considered 
the hatred and contempt cherished 
by various nationalities toward 
others. Animosity flourishes be- 
tween Georgians and Armenians, 
Georgians and Abkhazians, and so 
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forth. Strong national feelings a 
not necessarily centrifugal—qui 
the contrary. By hampering un 
among small nationalities, n 
tionalism contributes to the rei 
forcement of the power of the “elds 
brother.” 


FOR ALL of its merits, Pond’s jo 
nalistic account fails to give a ful 
satisfying image of Soviet reality. | 
this, it shares some of the inevitab| 
shortcomings of the genre. 

A simple illustration concerns th 
Russian language. American corre 
spondents, after a two- or three-yee 
Stay in Moscow, develop a treme 
dous desire to see profound mea 
ings in the Russian idiom. Thus 
Robert Kaiser, commenting on t 
term “efficiency” observed in a sho 
and categorical footnote that th 
word “does not exist in Russian.’ 
Such a statement, if true, is hardl 
innocuous; it leads automatically t 
the severe conclusion that Russian 
are by nature inefficient. Suffice it t 
recall that Stalin himself praise 
“the American delovitost’” an 
dreamed to mate it with “the Rus 
sian revolutionary range.”3 “Delo 
vitost'’” as a dictionary will sho 
means “efficiency.” 


? Kaiser, Russia, p. 350, fn. The same assertion can be 
found in Smith, The Russians, p. 294. 

3 losif Stalin, “The Fundamentals of Leninism,” in his 
Voprosy Leninizma, (Problems of Leninism), 2nd ed., 
Moscow, Gosudarstvennoye Izdatel’stvo, 1930, pp. 92, 93 


ond is not happier in her dealing 
nh Russian vocabulary. She claims 
discern radical distinctions be- 
“istina” and “pravda,” and 
een “svoboda” and “volya,” 
from them draws significant 
usions concerning the Russian 
acter. “The manipulated truth 
pravda won out over the pure 
of istina,” she writes (p. 225). 
ortunately, the distinction is in- 
curate. Even in a famous Russian 
tale entitled Pravda i Krivda 
Truth and the Lie), created by 
ellers who knew and helped 
pe their language, “pravda” 
pant the pure truth, not a manip- 
led one. The only real distinction 
| can find—one which is irrele- 
for Pond—concerns the scien- 
connotation of the word “istina”: 
can say “nauchnaya istina” 
saning “scientific truth,” whereas 
chnaya pravda” is an improper 
truction. Nor does Pond’s sec- 
‘d distinction hold. The word 
olya” has two major meanings: 
dlition” and “freedom.” In the lat- 
* sense it is completely identical 
ith “svoboda.” For instance, we 
n interchangeably use “na 
obode” or “na vole” when mean- 
2 that a criminal is “at large.” 
Habits and customs of a nation’s 
ople are even more difficult to 
eralize about than the idiom of 
air language. Pond asserts that 
(ual discrimination still exists in 
ssia. Yet, although a woman's life 
ard in Russia, and although there 
2 indeed no women members of 
= Politboro, the question is clearly 
dynamic not static one. Are Soviet 
en being restrained or sup- 
ed in the pursuit of their 
ers? My personal experience is 
not only is a woman's salary 
sistently equal to a man’s salary 
* the same job, but often women 
= purposely promoted because of 
sir sex. | know of no case (nor 
2s Pond) where a dissertation was 
ted on the basis of sex (by con- 
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trast, many dissertations by Jews 
have been turned down because of 
the Jewishness of their authors). 
Family life in the Soviet Union is 
much like elsewhere, with burdens 
divided into equal parts. Perhaps a 
Russian joke reflects better the real 
family situation than verbose lamen- 
tations about sexual discrimination 
in the USSR. The wife says, “There 
is a division of labor in our family: my 
husband makes the important deci- 
sions and leaves the unimportant 
ones to me. That means | decide 
whether to buy furniture, where to 
go for vacations, and whether we 
should have a baby. He decides 
whether there will be a revolution in 
Cuba and if there is life on the 
moon.” 


THERE |S, of course, more to the 
problem of understanding “the 
harsh, betrayed, and still promised 
land” of the USSR than cutting 
through misinterpretation of lan- 
guage and habits or the curtain of 
false statistics and official lies. For 
foreigners to unwrap this enigma, 
they must jettison two major, arbi- 
trary assumptions that thwart their 
understanding of contemporary 
Russia. The first is that Russia is 
_simply an imperfect attempt to 
develop the way the West has, and 
the second is that Russia is com- 
pletely Russian. Both ideas are very 
appealing to Westerners: the first 
allows them to look down on Rus- 
sians, and the second says that Rus- 
sian misfortunes are inbred and of 
little concern to the West. Bits of 
both are implicit in Pond’s passage 
about the 1968 Prague Spring, in 
which she recalls that “when Prague 
was acquiring its Renaissance loggia 
and Reformation fascinations with 
the individual, Ivan the Terrible was 
founding the personal oprichnina 
terror squads” (p. 253). 

The type of civilization upon which 
the Soviet Union is modeled is not 
an imperfect version of the kind 


found in the West. It is a civilization 
resembling an ant hill, in which the 
individual is subordinated to a 
higher principle, human activity is 
directed from above, and an un- 
questioned ideology seeks to deter- 
mine human minds and behavior. 
This society creates an antiworid, in- 
extricably bound to the first, in 
which personal relationships, in- 
troversion, and profound spiritual 
life are highly valued. The strong 
tension between the two levels 
brings forth double standards of 
morality, of behavior, and even of 
art. 

This type of civilization may be 
contrasted to that found in the West, 
where the individualistic principle 
reigns universally. The principal 
ideals are materialistic: to have 
one’s own house, one’s own Car, 
one’s own yacht. At the same time, 
the government is helpless to pro- 
tect its citizens from robbery and 
rape, and to protect its own political 
interests from the permanent on- 
slaughts of various factions. A futile 
social life without stable social links 
serves as the antiworid of this in- 
finite individualism. 

Both descriptions are, of course, 
caricatures, and as such they over- 
draw relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the two types of civiliza- 
tion. Few, if any, Western observers 
of the Russian “ant hill” society have 
adequately studied the system of 
heating in Moscow. Like all the ma- 
jor elements of the Russian econ- 
omy, it is centralized. There are no 
small boilers in single buildings, no 
menace of fire or explosion; there is 
constant warmth despite severe 
winters, and costs are low. Clearly, 
labor camps would be an inappro- 
priate price to pay for a centralized 
heating system, or for convenient 
public transportation, free educa- 
tion, and free medical care. Yet cen- 
tralization has provided Russia cer- 
tain very substantial and identifiable 
benefits. 
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Extremely centralized organiza- 
tion of societies is not of recent 
origin; it reaches back in early 
history to the socialized societies of 
militarized Sparta or of the Egyptian 
pharaohs. The organized or planned 
society is a recurring phenomenon 
in the history of mankind—a fact 
that refutes naive progressionist 
theories claiming that humanity is 
steadily moving from Oriental 
slavery to Teutonic freedom. 


WESTERN OBSERVERS must also 
avoid the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union is thoroughly Russian, a 
perspective suggested by Hedrick 
Smith when he wrote, “the longer | 
stayed in Moscow, the less im- 
pressed | was by how Communist 
the country was and the more | 
thought how Russian it was.’4 
Although Pond joins Smith and 
others in pointing out many 
similarities between Brezhnev’s 
Russia and Rasputin’s Russia, such 
as the cultural traditions and 
popular desires and antipathies, the 
structure of society has changed 
radically. 

A prerevolutionary nobleman 
usually built his mansion on an open 
hill, freely demonstrating his wealth 
and authority to the whole world. A 
Soviet “aristocrat of the desk,” 
however, strives to avoid all con- 
spicuousness. His mansion is 
hidden in the depths of the forest, 
surrounded by high fences and 
sometimes by barbed wire, and a 
guard is always on the alert to pre- 
vent a casual passerby from casting 
an indiscreet glance at the con- 


* Smith, The Russians, p. 676. 


cealed dwelling. A prerevolutionary 
nobleman possessed his own prop- 
erty; he was undisputed and inde- 
pendent master of his riches. A 
modern “aristocrat of the desk” is 
only a usufructuary, although his 
wealth may be enormous and the 
period of his possession unlimited. 
The social and psychological differ- 
ences are immeasurably great. 

A prerevolutionary merchant or 
manufacturer was above all an orga- 
nizer of production: he founded and 
expanded factories, developed pro- 
gressive farming, built railways, and 
tried to conquer international 
markets. A Soviet “bourgeois” is 
merely a parasite on the body of the 
country, and his extraordinary effi- 
ciency is directed not to the produc- 
tion of wealth, but to its plunder. 
And even more so than today’s aris- 
tocrats of the desk, the operators of 
the Soviet black market run their 
underground counter-economy 
under the constant menace of con- 
fiscation, prison, or execution, and 
consequently must hide their illegal 
wealth. Again, the social and 
psychological differences for them 
are immeasurably great. 


HEDRICK SMITH asserts that, given 
its “essential Russianness,” Soviet 
society cannot “become more like 
us.”° Yet, the Soviet system is of 
social rather than ethnic origin, and 
hence such an evolution cannot be 
precluded in theory. 

Ironically, the more practical 
question may be whether Western- 
ers are becoming more like the 
Soviets. For the Soviet system is not 


5 Ibid., pp. 655, 676. 
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Suited just to Russians with th | 
alleged long sufferance, pove | 
love of vodka, and nostalgia {og 
strong leader. It is also astounding 
seductive and has exerted a coloss 
impact all over the world; an impe 
undiminished by the drastic d 
crediting of Stalin’s regime. Where 
lies the appeal? 

The Soviet system is based on d | 
semblance as a principle of hun 
behavior. It calls for a consisten 
graduated society even while de 
ing class division within i 
framework. It refutes all religiog 
ideology and yet substitutes a solf 
religion of the state, including tht 
“cult of personality.” This ambiguil 
of Soviet words and deeds can & 
traced on every level of social e 
istence. What is attractive in t 
system is not the empty slogans ¢ 
the manifold freedoms promised & 
laws and propaganda. Rather t 
attraction seems to be more subcor 
scious: fascination with the burea 
cratic organization of power whic 
step by step conquers the worlc 
with the conception of labor as 
cover for leisure and theft; with t 
illusion of economic stability—fre 
from slumps, unemployment, an 
personal responsibility—built o 
thoughtless plundering of nature 
wealth; with the abolition and eve 
the physical annihilation of th 
creative elite; and with the triump 
of ultimate mobility whereby anyon 
can—regardless of skill—fill th 
highest administrative or academi 
post. It may be that, in the end 
these attractions of the Sovie 
system are even more dangerou: 
than the growing Soviet militan 
power. 
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rime and Punishment 
nder Socialism 


Louise |. Shelley 


STANTIN M. SIMIS. USSR: 
@ Corrupt Society: The Secret 
rid of Soviet Capitalism. New 
, NY, Simon and Schuster, 
82. 


A ZELDES. The Problems of 
e in the USSR. Springfield, IL, 
arles C. Thomas, 1981. 


IS SALAS. Socia/ Contro! and 
iance in Cuba. New York, NY, 
aeger, 1979. 


NA MALEWSKA and 

CENT PEYRE. Délinquance 
énile, famille, cole et société 
enile Delinquency, Family, 

ool, and Society). Vaucresson, 
intre de formation et de 

erche de |’éducation surveillée, 
173. 


DNTRARY to the expectations of 
arxist ideologues, crime has not 
gun to disappear under socialism. 
Poland and Cuba—to cite ex- 
aples covered by two of the books 
der review—the authorities no 
ger speak of achieving a crime- 
e society. In the Soviet Union, the 
orities remain more steadfast, 
least in their public utterances, 
adicting the disappearance of 

e under communism. In most 
ialist countries, officials try to ex- 
Bain away, in various ways and in 
Heute embarrassment, the per- 
stence of a phenomenon that was 


to fade away as the material condi- 
tions of life improved and the 
socialist way of life was introduced. 

What effect has the introduction of 
the socialist system had on the 
nature and extent of crime? On the 
evidence of the books under review 
here, it seems clear that far from 
eliminating crime, socialism has in 
fact created new categories of 
criminal conduct. In the economic 
realm, this proposition may be as 
simple as saying that where the 
means of production have been na- 
tionalized and the state runs the 
economy, theft is much more likely 
to be directed against public prop- 
erty than against private property. 
Thus, as the books under review 
note, “theft of socialist property” is 
one of the most common crimes in 
the socialist countries. In politics, 
the picture is considerably more 
blurred. For example, socialist 
regimes claim that they do not have 
“political crimes” as such. However, 
they do distinguish “antigovernment 
crimes,” such as slander against the 
state, the dissemination of forbid- 
den literature, and membership in 
illegal organizations. In addition, of 
course, political dissidents are often 
tried on trumped-up charges as 
ordinary criminals. 

It is less clear that socialism in fact 
creates crime, although it is possible 
to make the argument. This ques- 
tion involves more than saying that 
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in the socialist countries crime rates 
have risen as urbanization and in- 
dustrialization have proceeded. As 
the books under review show, there 
is a great deal of evidence that the 
existing socialist systems force their 
average citizen into illegal activity of 
some kind—usually connected with 
the economy or the bureaucracy— 
simply in order to achieve bearable 
conditions in daily life. Ultimately, of 
course, the concentration of ab- 
solute power in a self-sustaining elite 
also has profound implications for 
the questions of crime and de- 
viance, although it is extremely dif- 


ficult to demonstrate the precise | 


causes and processes. 


THE FOUR BOOKS under review 
are especially helpful in answering 
such questions. All have the ring of 
authenticity, for four of the five 
authors are specialists—either 
lawyers or sociologists—who grew 
up and worked in the countries 
about which they write. Beyond 
that, however, the books diverge 
greatly in approach and scope. 
Three of the books are descriptive 
and anecdotal. Their authors are 
now émigrés, and the books piece 
together personal experiences with 
information gained from official 
publications. The fourth, the joint 
Polish-French study on juvenile 
delinquency, is highly quantitative. 
its authors enjoyed the support and 
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cooperation of the Polish govern- 
ment and were able to amass an im- 
posing array of statistical data. Con- 
sidered together, the four books 
significantly expand our knowledge 
of crime and deviance under 
socialism. 

Konstantin Simis, in USSR: The 
Corrupt Society, concentrates on 
the problem of corruption. He is by 
no means the first author to discuss 
Soviet corruption. Like Hedrick 
Smith in The Russians, Yuri Brokhin 
in Hustling on Gorky Street, and 
Valery Chalidze in Criminal Russia, 
Simis presents a wealth of detail on 
the nature and extent of Soviet cor- 
ruption. But the Simis book is more 
than a popular book. Simis worked 
for more than 17 years as a defense 
attorney (advokat) in Moscow, and 
his book, based on his trial experi- 
ences and supplemented by careful 
and extensive research, provides 
new insights not only into areas of 
corruption familiar to Western 
observers but also, and especially, 
into corruption in the police and in 
the courts. Unlike many other 
authors, furthermore, Simis goes on 
to search more deeply for an ex- 
planation of Soviet corruption and to 
provide an analytical framework for 
his detailed discussion. 

What emerges clearly from Simis’s 
account is the pervasiveness of cor- 
ruption in Soviet life. Simis carefully 
documents corruption in the party, 
in the criminal justice system, in 
economic enterprises, and in medi- 
cine and education. So rife is 
corruption in the Soviet Union, 
according to Simis, that only the 
overthrow of the existing order can 
rid society of the problem. 

In some instances, corruption 
merely ensures the proper working 
of the system. In his discussion of 
the courts, for example, Simis points 
out that bribes to judicial personnel 
often result only in a sentence in 
keeping with the law. To substan- 
tiate this point, he cites evidence 


from the corruption trials of hun- 
dreds of former criminal investi- 
gators, prosecutors, and judges in 
the 1960’s, trials in which skilled 
jurists were assigned to study 
whether these judicial personnel 
had made extralegal decisions as a 
result of bribes. In 65-75 percent of 
the bribery cases, it was found, the 
decisions were fully in accord with 
the law, and the bribe only ensured 
that one received his due. My own 
research among former Soviet law- 
yers reveals that as judges must en- 
force a punitive policy, those 
defendants who proffer bribes 
receive the more lenient sentences 
permissible and defendants who of- 
fer nothing receive harsher sen- 
tences, at or near the maximum 
allowable.! Clearly, those Soviets 
who resorted to corruption here did 
not necessarily receive outsized 
benefits. 

It comes as no surprise, either, 
that party officials manipulate the 
law not only to enrich themselves 
but also to impose their will on fam- 
ily and political enemies. What is 
startling, however, is the length to 
which they can and on occasion do 
go. A vivid illustration is the story 
Simis tells of the romance between 
the daughter of a raykom first secre- 
tary and the son of a humble postal 
employee. The girl’s father opposed 
the mésalliance, ordered the district 
ZAGS (the office responsible for 
registering marriages) not to issue 
permission for his daughter’s mar- 
riage, and demanded that any com- 
plaints submitted by the couple be 
forwarded to himself or the raykom. 
Unable to register the marriage, the 
couple moved in with the boy’s 
mother. Once again, the raykom 
secretary intervened, so that the 
boy’s mother was illegally dismissed 
er ne 


1 See Louise |. Shelley, “Law in the Soviet Workplace: 
The Lawyer's Perspective,” Law and Society (Madison, WI), 
June 1982, pp. 501-26; and idem, Comrades, Rubles and 
Law: Lawyers in Soviet Work Life, New Brunswick, NJ, 
Rutgers University Press, forthcoming. 
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. 
from her job and evicted from 
apartment. Eventually, the “tyra | 
and lawlessness” of the father leq 
the collapse of the romance. | 
story as well as several others t 
by Simis show that control of the 
is one of the instruments by w | 
party officials are able to act 
powertul local “tsars.” 

The most fantastic tales told | 
Simis are about the undergrou 
Soviet businessmen, some of whit 
accumulate so much mo 
through their illegal workshops a 
factories that they are able to ha 
over $350 million rubles (nea 
$500 million at the official excha : 
rate) to judicial officials and still he 
money to pass on to their famili 
Most of these enormous fortu 
seem to have been accumulated 
the postwar period. Unfortunat 
for them, these underground 
lionaires are rarely able to enjoy t 
fruits of their business acumé 
because conspicuous consumpti 
might result in their arrest. 

The sorry consequences of ev 
discreet extravagance are illustrat 
by the story of an Armenian brot 
and sister, who raised flowers in t 
south and sold them at an enormo 
profit in Moscow and Leningra 
The brother lived an abstemious é€ 
istence, denying himself dece 
clothing and food. Instead, 
lavished his enormous profits on t 
purchase of antique furniture a 
Western masters. Unfortunately, 
collection was so good that it 4 
tracted the attention of the Arm 
nian Ministry of Culture. Upon t 
flower-dealer’s refusal to donate h 
collection to the state, he and h 
sister were tried on the charge ¢ 
“large-scale speculation,” and t 
collection was confiscated. Othe 
Soviet millionaires, not choosing t 
follow such a course, live in utte 
simplicity, even going so far as t 
prepare two separate meals— 
meager one to pass muster wit 
their prying neighbors and th 


er, more lavish one that they ac- 
)ne can go even further than 
does in documenting corrupt 
practices. Simis does not 
ally touch on the illegal and 
egal behavior of his fellow ad- 
, only alluding to the fact that 
defense counsels transmit 
bes to judges and prosecutors 
omitting discussion of mikst 
milegal payments in addition to 
» regular fees paid lawyers by 
endants before and after trials). 
t because fees for defense at- 
are established by the bar, 
fing mikst is often the only way 
it a client can ensure that his 
unsel devotes adequate attention 
his case. Soviet authorities gen- 
ignore this kind of corruption 
ong advokaty, although the col- 
tion of excessive mikst has 
ed in disbarment or even 
inal prosecution. In another ex- 
nple, one former lawyer from the 
ycasus secured the acquittal of 
» brother by bribing the defense 
of his brother’s codefend- 
, who had turned state witness. 
e defense attorney purposely 
fe the codefendant erroneous ad- 
, making it impossible for the 
to prove its case against the 
er's brother. And Simis’s tales of 
use of informants and safe 
represent just two of the 
stionable practices of the Minis- 
» of Internal Affairs (MVD). Accord- 
#3 to former police personnel inter- 
wed, physical abuse of witnesses 
d defendants still prevails in cer- 
in republics, and the police and 
B sometimes cooperate in the 
underhanded ways to trap 
ale embezziers and illegal 
‘ines en.? 
at are the origins of such per- 
Sive corruption? Simis refuses to 
sit the ordinary Soviet citizen: 
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conducted in the United States and abroad, 
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Homo Soveticus is not immoral, he 
simply has two separate systems of 
morality. . . . He will lie to a repre- 
sentative of the government admin- 
istration but be truthful and honest 
in relations with friends and neigh- 
bors; he is happy to stea/ twenty 
packs of cigarettes from a tobacco 
factory where he works but will not 
steal a penny from another person. 
(p. 16) 


Rather, as Luis Salas does in the 
case of Cuba, Simis blames much il- 
licit economic activity on the fact 
that there is more money in circula- 
tion than consumer goods to pur- 
chase. Most important, however, 
Simis suggests that it is the absolute 
power of the party leadership that is 
conducive to the proliferation of 
malfeasance and illicit economic ac- 
tivity. Because party leaders are 
responsible to no one, often not 
even to the law itself, they are able 
to commit crimes with nearly total 
impunity. 


ILYA ZELDES, in The Problems of 
Crime in the Soviet Union, covers a 
broader range of topics than Simis 
does. His general approach and 
conclusions are for the most part 
consistent with those of Simis. On 
corruption, for example, Zeldes 
writes: 


One of the essential causes of 
economic crimes, such as embez- 
zlement of socialist property, is the 
socialist management system itself, 
with its amorphous, enormous and 
inexhaustible wealth. . . . Embezzle- 
ment under socialism is not directed 
against individuals, but against the 
state as a whole. (p. 34) 


Unlike Simis, however, Zeldes 
moves on to treat crime in the Soviet 
Union more generally—its extent, its 
causes, and its prevention. In so do- 
ing, he highlights the weaknesses of 
Soviet theories on crime, the diver- 
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gence between theory and practice, 
and the enormity of the Soviet crime 
problem. In particular, he blames 
postwar industrialization for the re- 
cent growth of crime and juvenile 
delinquency in the Soviet Union. 

Zeides also deals with the meas- 
ures of social control—which reach 
“gigantic proportions. Everything is 
subject to social control” (p. 43)— 
undertaken in the USSR in response 
to the increasing challenges crime 
poses to the socialist order. Zeides’s 
best illustration is the system of 
special commissions and schools 
devoted to the problem of control- 
ling juvenile delinquency. At the top 
of the system is the Commission for 
Minors’ Affairs, which enforces the 
measures that “constitute border- 
line cases between governmental 
coercion and societal actions” (p. 
111). Itcan impose a great variety of 
measures, ranging from simple 
criticism of the juvenile to control 
over his actions and even to in- 
carceration in special penal institu- 
tions. One component of the control 
mechanism is the special school. 
Founded in the mid-1960’s by 
restructuring former correctional 
colonies, these schools handle 
youths 11 to 16 who are too young 
for criminal prosecution. Most such 
youths spend less than a year in 
these schools, where efforts are 
made to curb antisocial behavior. 
Another component, not mentioned 
by Zeldes, is the detskaya komnata 
(minors’ division) of the police. This 
special police division keeps track of 
problem youths in its district and 
often directs them to nearby com- 
munity centers for structured let 
sure-time activities. 

Luis Salas, in Social Control and 
Deviance in Cuba, covers much the 
same ground for Cuba. Using the 
Cuban press and academic litera- 
ture extensively as well as the works 
of non-Cuban scholars, Salas pro- 
vides a detailed and coherent ac- 
count of the nature and extent of 
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crime in Cuba, including such ques- 
tions as suicide and homosexuality. 
He also analyzes Cuba’s criminal 
justice system and the societal 
measures used to curb crime and 
deviant behavior. In all, the Salas 
book is a fine contribution. 

Salas carefully documents the 
evolution of the Cuban regime’s 
reaction to crime in the 20 years 
since the Cuban revolution, showing 
that the regime introduced changes 
only after it realized that existing 
crime control strategies were not 
working. In 1969, a major reorgani- 
zation of the Cuban judiciary was ini- 
tiated in response to an increasing 
problem of social disorder among 
juveniles and workers. In 1973, a 
more centralized court structure 
was introduced, and in 1977, fur- 
ther changes followed, as a result of 
which “party influence over judicial 
procedure was increased” (p. 225). 
Moreover, the tightly structured 
Cuban judiciary is supplemented by 
a relatively small police system as 
well as by numerous Committees for 
the Defense of the Revolution (citi- 
zen anticrime groups). 

Despite such changes, Salas sug- 
gests that criticism of the inde- 
pendence of the Cuban judiciary 
may not be warranted, because 
many judges in Western countries 
are subject to “the same, and some- 
times greater, political pressures” 
(p. 228). But Salas is too sanguine. 
If one is to compare the positions of 
judges in different countries—Salas 
makes much of Harold Berman’s 
statement that the consciences of 
Soviet judges are molded by the 
demands of party campaigns, a 
Statement that represents only part 
of the truth—one must have a true 
basis of comparison. As former 
Soviet judicial personnel would at- 
test, party pressures in the Soviet 
Union are more continuous and far- 
reaching than Salas seems to 
suspect. 

The influence of the Soviet model 


on the Cuban judiciary is itself an in- 
teresting question. Salas believes 
that “one of the cardinal principles 
to be followed in the examination of 
socialist institutions and laws is 
that . . . many of these institutions 
are reflective of a national past 
rather than Marxist ideology. The 
same general statement is appli- 
cable to Cuba” (p. 331). Conse- 
quently, he fails to appreciate the 
extent to which Soviet legislation 
and enforcement patterns have 
shaped Cuban justice—in such 
matters as definitions of crime, the 
structure of the judiciary, citizen in- 
volvement throughout the criminal 
justice system, and the criminal 
prosecution of homosexuality. Salas 
mentions none of these matters. 
Only in the case of the procuracy, 
the comrades’ courts, lay assessors, 
and legislation against ‘“parasit- 
ism’—where the Soviet debt is 
clear—does Salas acknowledge 
Soviet influence. 

Even after major changes in its 
Criminal justice system, Cuba has 
not recorded any long-term decline 
in crime rates. Salas’s research indi- 
cates that despite extensive controls 
over Cuban society and despite all 
efforts to detect and deter crime 
and punish criminals, Cuban crime, 
while it “generally decreased dur- 
ing the first years of revolutionary 
rule, ... has begun to rise again” (p. 
44). Cuban scholars have therefore 
been more open than many of their 
socialist counterparts in asserting 
that “although socialist society does 
not produce crime, it permits the ex- 
istence of objective conditions that 
allows these remnants to survive” 
(p. 130). What better evidence of 
the endurance of crime in Cuba 
than the large numbers of former 
Cuban inmates in the recent wave of 
emigration to the United States? 

The study by Hanna Malewska 
and Vincent Peyre has one great ad- 
vantage over the other three books 
under review. Although Simis, 
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| 
| 
Zeldes, and Salas do an admir™ 
job in describing Soviet and Cul 
crime and deviance, they are hé 
pered by the unavailability of cr 
Statistics and by the limitati 
placed on independent research | 
The Malewska-Peyre study, in ay 
trast, represents a collaborative 
fort by researchers at the Institut | 
Philosophy and Sociology of | 
Polish Academy of Sciences in 
saw and at the Center for Sug 
vised Education in Vaucresson, n 
Paris. The result is a_ reveal 
Statistical analysis of crime in 
different types societies. (It is 
fortunate that this and two s 
stantial companion studies c¢ 
ducted in Hungary and Yugosla 
Juvenile Delinquency in Eure 
(1968) and Juvenile Delinque 
and Socio-Economic Developme 
(1975), have received almost 
notice in English-speaking co 
tries.3) 

The Malewska-Peyre study 
doubly remarkable as a fine exa 
ple of comparative criminology. 
juvenile delinquency more extensi 
and severe in areas of recent ec 
nomic development? Malewska a 
Peyre’s research reveals that wit 
an individual country, differences 
economic development are sign 
cant in explaining regional variatio 
in crime rates—for example, that 
Poland, crime rates are higher 
highly urbanized areas such as t 
cities of Warsaw and Rybnik than 
economically less developed citi 
such as Zamosc and Koszalin. L 
different social and econom 
systems create different problems 
juvenile delinquency? As Malewsh 
and Peyre note, the likelihood that 
juvenile will commit a crime is i 
fluenced by his environment. Polis 
delinquents often come from disat 


3 Free University of Brussels, Institute of Sociology, La 
délinquance juvénile en Europe, Brussels, 1968; and Yv 
Chirol et al., Eds., Délinquance juvénile et développemer 
socio-€conomique, The Hague, Mouton, 1975. 
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aged homes, but the disadvan- ; parts in France. By 14, almost half | ures are varied and much more ex- 
cannot always be measured in | of Polish delinquents have already | tensive than in the West. They in- 
economic terms. Because | had police contact. clude mass youth involvement in 
figures so prominently in such organizations as the Pioneers 
s homes of Polish delinquents, | THE FOUR STUDIES show that so- | and Komsomo! (or their equivalent), 
ile law-breakers in Poland are | cialist societies are not passive ob- | the monitoring of leisure-time and 
likely to come from families at | servers of their crime problems. | after-school activities of problem 
ower end of the socioeconomic | They use diverse and encompassing | teenagers, and controls over the 
sctrum than are their counter- | control measures to enforce social | movements of the population. In the 
in France. Other disadvan- | conformity. These include both | West, such measures would be con- 
es are also important: less atten- | punitive measures and measures in- | sidered obtrusive. In socialist 
@ parents, more physical abuse | tended to prevent crime and social | societies, however, they are viewed 
im parents, and poorer housing | deviance. as the basis of social order. 

wn in the case of law-abiding The punitive measures are gener- Such restrictions on personal 
esters. On the whole, however, | ally quite strong. Much as socialist | choice have undoubtedly eased the 
2 Malewska-Peyre study indicates | officials are often willing to ignore | crime problem, or helped siow the 
it the larger social force of urbani- | the all-pervasive corruption, (be- | rise of crime, in some socialist coun- 
on is more important in explain- | cause they themselves reap tangible tries. If a socialist society in fact reg- 
‘crime patterns than are national | benefits from it), the perpetrators of | isters a decline in criminality, it is 
rences in education, family | ordinary criminal offenses can ex- | arguably due to the tight social con- 
cture, and child-rearing tech- | pect a harsh societal reaction early | trols rather than the intrinsic virtues 
ques. in their deviant career. Incarceration | of the socialist system. In this sense, 
fhe strong social-control meas- | is relatively more common than in | the elimination of crime has re- 
s typical of socialist regimes are | the West and reduces crime rates | mained as elusive a goal for the 
noted in the Malewska-Peyre | by comparison. Tighter controls | socialist countries as it has been for 
dy. For example, more Polish | placed on released prisoners also the developed countries of the West 
quents have police encounters | reduce the incidence of crime. and the developing countries of the 
earlier age than their counter- The general social control meas- | Third World. 
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OVER THE LAST 20 years, there has 
been a striking emergence of new 
and intense forms of ethnic and 
cultural identification in the Soviet 
Union. The tentative and artificial 
constructs of official “Soviet” culture 
have, for a variety of reasons, not 
Satisfied the needs of the scores of 
nationalities and peoples who make 
up the multiethnic mosaic of the 
USSR. A search has begun by Rus- 
sians and non-Russians alike for 
more genuine and satisfying social 
and cultural forms, for more per- 
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sonal and comforting types of 
human community. Not surprising- 
ly, the search has come to focus on 
ethnic and religious communities 
with roots deep in the pre-Soviet 
past. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that we are witnessing the reversal 
of an old Stalinist slogan: the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is in- 
creasingly becoming socialist in 
form, but national in content. 

In this process, the Turkic peoples 
in the USSR have become increas- 
ingly assertive. Much of the recent 
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Turkic literature in the Soviet Un 
is nothing less than an attempt 
resurrect the past, a proud and 
complished past which had be 
forgotten or suppressed in the po 
cal transformations of the f 
decades of the Soviet period. T 
resurrection involves in part fa 
and in part interpretations. It. 
almost always undertaken cautiot 
ly, within the complex ground ru 
of current Soviet literary product 
and criticism. As in certain areas 
contemporary Chinese literatu 
devices such as allusion, circum 
cution, allegory, and symbolism é 
used in handling issues of politi¢ 
sensitivity. On occasion, howev 
the approach is surprisingly o 
spoken and blunt. Yet, whether t 
writers choose discretion or audé 
ity, the important fact is that t 
Turkic past is being recovered pie 
by piece, and the outline of a gre 
cultural legacy is being revealed a 
restored. 

Soviet ethnographic writings a 
theoretical work on the structu 
and trends of ethnic manageme 
provide an important functio 
counterpoint to such _asserti 
cultural renewal. Developing ind 
trial societies often display signs 
social discontent and sometim 
witness the emergence of counte 
cultures in reaction to oppressi 
homogenizing pressures of moder 
ization. In the USSR, however, th 


doscopic profile of the Soviet 
dulation, combined with the in- 

managerial characteristics of 
te policy, creates an especially 
ere set of challenges. The Soviets 
acutely aware of the urgency of 
ionality issues; specialists and 
akers alike are attempting to 
cile the powerful tensions be- 
en two Official goals: the “flour- 
ng” (rastvet) of individual nation- 
jes, and their “convergence” 
zheniye) into a single, united 
people and culture. 
2 result is a substantial and 
wing body of Soviet research and 
jlications on the dynamics of 
nic processes and on the man- 
ment of nationality issues. While 
literature is still frequently 
irked by overly general analysis 

stereotyped judgments, it has 
n to display some sophisticated 
mination of ethnic phenomena. 


/ 1975, a special council was 
med within the USSR Academy of 
es for the systematic study of 
t nationality issues. This coun- 
is headed by Yulian Bromley, 
ctor of the Academy’s Institute 
tthnography, who has assembled 
oup of distinguished analysts to 
duct complex multidisciplinary 
dies of ethnic and national fac- 
». One result is the volume on 
ntemporary Ethnic Processes in 
USSR. History, linguistics, 
ical anthropology, ethnogra- 
, sociology, psychology, eco- 
ics, and political science are all 
Abined in an attempt to provide a 
prehensive assessment of criti- 
- ethnonational structures and 
ds. The undertaking is propelled 
belief in the existence of scien- 
and managerial solutions to 
issues, and by the search for 
right social mechanisms and 
to bring about the eventual 
onious rapprochement of the 
Widual nationalities. 
n important characteristic of this 
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research is the interest in the struc- 
tural and historical dimensions of 
national questions, an_ interest 
almost as great as the concern with 
current sociocultural dynamics. 
Thus, at several points the authors 
of the collective volume on the 
Scientific Management of National 
Relations call attention to the subtle 
structural processes in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire during the dec- 
ades before its collapse and the 
emergence of the successor nation- 
al states after World War |. It is 
impossible to understand what hap- 
pened in 1918 and why, they argue, 
without tracing a set of subdued, 
often obscure, cultural processes 
which had been at work for almost a 
century. This admonition is, of 
course, appropriate to the study of 
any major multinational structure. 

Soviet analysts seem unanimous 
in stressing that essential to the suc- 
cessful management of centrifugal 
trends among the nationalities are 
the unifying principles or corner- 
stones (nachala) of the state—the 
socialist economy, the socialist way 
of life, the ideology of socialist inter- 
nationalism, and the common task 
of building communism. These are 
the major functional imperatives 
which will lead to the surmounting 
and blending of individual nation- 
alisms. Central and statist trends are 
clearly to be fostered over and 
against multiple and diffuse minority 
patterns. Soviet analysts argue that 
an important role in this process is 
to be played by the administrative- 
political structure of the state and by 
the development of new traditions of 
all-Union rituals, holidays, and 
ceremonies. 

The authors in the Burmistrova 
book point out that a critical differ- 
ence has been introduced into ritu- 
als in the Soviet period. While in 
tsarist times, rituals were essentially 
ethnic and religious phenomena 
which served to exclude other 
groups and thus performed a disuni- 
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fying function, new Soviet rituals 
have been elaborated which are 
secular, inclusive, and all-Union in 
character. Many of these new rituals 
were, according to the authors, 
grass-roots efforts to replace out- 
moded, sectarian practices. It was 
the so-called “creative masses” 
themselves, in various remote cor- 
ners of the state, who began to 
destroy the old religious ceremonies 
which marked the life cycle. 

While the older external forms 
may have been preserved in many 
cases, it is argued, the substance 
has often radically changed. Relli- 
gious and magical symbols are con- 
sciously transformed into playful, 
entertaining charades and games. 
Many traditional events have be- 
come secularized through the par- 
ticipation of administrative, political, 
or economic functionaries, whose 
presence in essence transforms the 
occasion into a state affair. In the 
opinion of Soviet ethnographers, 
this is the proper administrative and 
managerial path to take, and it 
should be encouraged. 

The Soviets are fascinated by mul- 
tinational state systems in other 
parts of the world, and have begun 
to look closely at trends outside the 
Soviet Union for comparative pur- 
poses. The volume on Nationality 
Dynamics in West European Coun- 
tries is an extremely careful exercise 
in this regard. From the perspective 
of Soviet analysts, West European 
nationalist phenomena exhibit three 
basic trends or goals: the preserva- 
tion and development of the native 
language; the retention of a distinc- 
tive native cultural tradition; and the 
search for self-government and ad- 
ministrative autonomy, if not for a 
separate state. The Soviet authors 
are wary about the issue of native- 
language use. While acknowledging 
the right and value of such linguistic 
retention, they point out that in any 
federated or multiethnic setting, 
exclusive official use of the native 
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tongue would do Basques or Bret- 
ons very little good. Bilingualism, 
through the mastery of Spanish, 
French, English, or whatever the 
case might dictate, is essential. In- 
telligent bilingualism does not con- 
flict with careful nurture of the 
mother tongue. In fact, it can pro- 
duce a higher level of indigenous 
culture. Soviet analysts and policy- 
makers are extremely concerned 
about potential progressions from 
linguistic and cultural assertiveness 
to political autonomy. Thus, they are 
looking for precisely those mecha- 
nisms that will “manage” and con- 
tain national processes within a cen- 
tralized state system. Aspirations 
toward self-rule among certain West 
European minorities could set trou- 
blesome precedents. 

Soviet ethnographers also utilize a 
broad range of disciplinary ap- 
proaches as they engage in large- 
Scale, intensive fieldwork among 
Soviet nationalities—Uzbeks, 
Tatars, Georgians, Moldavians, 
Estonians, and Russians. This work 
involves the increasingly sophisti- 
cated use of questionnaires, inter- 
views, and computer techniques to 
gauge respondents’ ethnic and 
social attitudes—their views on the 
economic situation, on material and 
cultural conditions, on the factors af- 
fecting life and work satisfaction. 
While some idea of the practical 
slant of this research can be gleaned 
from the title of one of the team proj- 
ects—“Optimization of sociocultural 
conditions for development and for 
bringing the Soviet peoples closer 
together’—the published scholarly 
results are solid and respectable, 
and have induced Western special- 
ists to consult more closely with their 
Soviet colleagues. 

The collective volume Soviet and 
Western Anthropology contains arti- 
cles by both Soviet and Western 
specialists. Initially, they were 
prepared for a joint conference on 
the dynamics of ethnic processes 


held in 1976 in Austria. The Soviet 
contributions—nine in all—treat 
such issues as the theory of socio- 
economic formations (Yu. |. Seme- 
nov), the ethnic sociology of 
present-day life (L. Drobizheva), 
ethnography and psychology (I. S. 
Kon), the role of religion (V. Basilov), 
and changing demographic patterns 
(V. |. Kozlov). Their Western coun- 
terparts—ten in all—handle a variety 
of similar, though somewhat nar- 
rower, topics. 

The conference participants seem 
to have made a valiant effort to lift 
the intimidating veil of differing 
habits of thought, terminology, and 
professional jargon. On the whole, 
the results are encouraging. It is evi- 
dent that the two sides are at least 
attempting to begin a dialogue on a 
major theoretical and_ practical 
issue: the social management of 
ethnicity as a cultural and political 
force. This initial effort is of course a 
tentative one, with heavy emphasis 
on theory, primitive societies, and 
deep structural patterns. But it rep- 
resents a start, a base from which 
the two sides can proceed (under 
suitable conditions) to a review of 
contemporary areas of concern. In 
fact, parallel efforts are now being 
undertaken in the USSR and the 
West, so that one may look forward 
to further discussion and, one 
hopes, to a more detached manner 
of inquiry, analysis, and dialogue. 


THE TURKIC peoples of Central Asia 
and the Caucasus will play a special 
role in the evolution of the nationality 
question. Of the roughly 262 million 
Soviet citizens counted in the last 
census, only 137 million were Rus- 
sians. The patterris of birthrate and 
demographics continue to shift that 
balance in favor of the rapidly ex- 
panding Turkic peoples, now num- 
bering approximately 45 million. 
Yet, the extraordinary cultural 
renaissance which has taken place 
within the last two decades among 
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the Turkic peoples of the Sq 
Union is, except in its broad @ 
tours, poorly appreciated in 
West. Possessed of unique and 
orous cultural legacies, the T 
peoples played an influential 
both in the Russian past and in 
formation of the Soviet present. 
thermore, their centrality in ac 
plex of urgent economic, so¢ 
political, and cultural issues ens 
them a major role in the deve 
ments which will determine 
shape of Soviet society in the 2 
century. The significance of 
Turkic cultural renaissance is c 
pounded by the vital geopollit 
location of those expansive mi 
ties along the Soviet Union’s volé 
borders with the Middle East, | 
Asia, and China. 

One extremely promising ared 
inquiry into this cultural revival is 
contemporary Central Asian lite 
scene. It has undergone a Strik 
transformation from novels ab 
bringing in the cotton and love 
one’s tractor to a belletristic sea 
for cultural roots and the heritage 
the past. Contemporary Uzb 
Kirghiz, Kazakh, and Tadzhik lite 
tures have been marked by chan; 
of direction which throw a spe 
light on the social dynamics of thi 
societies. Issues of traditi 
change, modernization, and cultt 
integrity have increasingly provic 
the subject matter of the no 
short story, and essay. 

This new infatuation with mem 
and with the legacy of the pas 
understandable. The effect of 
alphabet and language changes 
troduced in Turkestan in the 192 
and 1930’s was to divorce 
Turkic peoples from a signific 
portion of their traditional literate 
and to make much of it unintel 
ble. They suddenly found the 
selves cut off from their literary 
cultural past. Heavy emphasis \ 
placed at that time in official so 
and cultural circles on the igr 


poverty, and backwardness of 

al Asia’s history. 

a variety of reasons, not the 
bt of which has been a growing 
patisfaction with the grayness 
| homogeneity of official Soviet 
wre, the Turkic peoples have 
ne to discover that their past is 
one of cultural gloom and doom. 

are assiduously engaged in 

ecting their ancient past, and 
contemporary Central Asian 
el testifies to this. Each of the 
’ literary works under review 

is intensely preoccupied with 
Mory, with tracing vital roots to 
‘Turco-Persian past of Inner Asia. 
1 Chinara (The Plane Tree), by 
Uzbek writer Askad Mukhtar, 

2 of ancient legends and folk 

is tightly intertwined with the 
and experiences of the central 

e, the old patriarch Achil Buva. 
plane tree is the symbolic heart 
the tale. According to popular 
, itis 1,000 years old, and its 
is extend deep below the village 
2 very bowels of the mountain 
ich it stands. Achil Buva him- 
‘is a match for the tree. Aged 94, 
as 137 children and grandchil- 
not counting great-grandchil- 
and great-great-grandchildren. 
year, he makes a complete 

d of his family. 

e story unfolds around one of 
annual visitations, which Achil 

makes in the company of a 

ear-old grandson, Azimdzhan, 

is himself on a visit to the Soviet 
on. A wealthy foreign business- 
, he was born and raised 
bad by his Uzbek mother who 
been forced to leave the Soviet 
years ago for Afghanistan. 
Ugh personal experience and 
legends recounted by the family 
arch, Azimdzhan’s eyes are 

ed during his trip to the rich- 
S of his ethnic and cultural 
itage. Contemporary moral les- 
are underlined by myth, and 
of Achil and Azimdzhan 
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is paralleled by a hardly secondary 
excursion through Soviet history and 
the Turkic past. When a surprised 
Azimdzhan asks why Central Asians 
before the Revolution were often 
portrayed as only miserably ignor- 
ant, poor, and backward, Achil 
answers: “We still have a lot of those 
who love to simplify things. History 
didn’t begin today.” 

In Zodchiy (The Architect), the 
Uzbek writer Mirmukhsin recon- 
structs in fictional form the days of 
cultural splendor and power under 
the Timurids (the dynasty of Tamer- 
lane) in the 15th century. Historical 
figures are woven into the novel: the 
astronomer-ruler Ulugbeg; the 
Timurids Shahrukh, Baysunkur Mir- 
za, and Ibrahim Sultan; the archi- 
tects Nadzhmeddin Bukhari and 
Kadam; and the great poet Lutfi. 
The glorious civilization of that time, 
which united the cities of Herat, 
Balkh, Samarkand, Bukhara, and 
Kokhand, is presented in loving 
detail. Mirmukhsin paints on a large 
canvas, resurrecting the period to 
show the greatness of which his peo- 
ple were capable in the past. 

Mirmukhsin writes consistently of 
a common Turkic heritage. His 
characters are Turks, not Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs, or Kirghiz. His heroes and 
poets know, and speak, and com- 
pose in the Turkic tongue. His 
heritage is that common to virtually 
the whole of Inner Asia, and the em- 
pire he glorifies is that of Timur, 
which was larger than the empires 
of Darius, Alexander, or even 
Chinghiz Khan. All this is done with 
such casualness and understate- 
ment that it is easy to miss its 
significance. 

The Kazakh poet and novelist 
Olzhas Suleymenov has published 
several extraordinary pieces in the 
last 15 years, pieces which lovingly 
explore the ancient myths and 
Turkic traditions and stress their 
vitality and importance for today. 
Not only have these myths and tra- 
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ditions become the focus of intense 
interest and research by scholars, 
but they have been popularized for 
the broader public by essayists and 
poets such as Suleymenov. In fact, | 
Suleymenov has gone one daring 
step further. In 1975, he wrote an | 
analysis of the early Kievan epic | 
“Tale of the Host of Igor.” He at- | 
tempted to show that it was per- | 
meated by Turkic epic motifs and | 
vocabulary, with whole passages 
paraphrased or translated directly 
from the Turkic. This monograph 
was published in Alma-Ata in 1975, 
and is replete with outspoken accu- 
sations of Russian chauvinism and 
of distortion of early Turkic history. It 
is remarkable that the work was 
published at all. Entitled Az / ya (a 
clever play on words, but denoting 
“Asia”), it has triggered an acrimoni- 
ous debate with political and ethnic 
overtones as Slavic and Turkic 
scholars have begun to reassess 
early relations. 

This debate is illustrative not only 
of passionate new interest in cultural 
origins, but also of current social 
and political sensitivities. In 1977, 
Suleymenov was summoned to a 
special session of the Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow, where his 
monograph was attacked by leading 
historians, literary scholars, writers, 
and public figures. Although Suley- 
menov made a statement of contri- 
tion and promised to rectify his er- 
rors, veiled debates on these issues 
continue in the Central Asian press. 
The intense discussion of cultural 
roots and the increasing insistence 
on preserving past legacies have 
become hallmarks of contemporary 
Turkic literary life. 


OO 


THE BEST-KNOWN figure in Soviet 
Central Asian literature is the Kirghiz 
writer Chingiz Aytmatov. Besides 
being a novelist, a poet, a play- 
wright, and a filmmaker, Aytmatov ts 
also a member of the editorial board 
for the influential Moscow weekly 
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Literaturnaya Gazeta and a member 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Despite these positions and his cor- 
responding reputation as an estab- 
lishment writer, Aytmatov is the 
author of a number of remarkable 
pieces subtly criticizing abuses by 
the party and state bureaucracy, 
and deeply marked by and respect- 
ful of the Kirghiz epic tradition. 
Aytmatov escapes the narrow paro- 
chialism of ethnic self-concern while 
raising serious and moving ques- 
tions about the relationship between 
modernity in its Soviet form and the 
old values of the pre-Soviet and 
even pre-Islamic past. Moreover, he 
has raised some larger questions 
about the integrity and structure of 
Soviet society in his play, The Ascent 
of Mount Fuji, which was not only 
translated into Russian but was also 
sent briefly on tour to the United 
States. This play remains one of the 
few popular pieces presented in the 
USSR which asks not only about the 
crimes of the Stalin era but about 
the possible collective guilt of the 
citizenry. Aytmatov has become a 
major cultural force. A number of his 
stories (Dzhamila, White Steamship, 
etc.) have been made into films in 
recent years. The strong Turkic 
motifs of his work have assumed a 
cultural significance beyond. the 
borders of the Kirghiz republic. 
Commenting not long ago on a new 
piece by a Kazakh writer, Aytmatov 
not only praised the work, but add- 
ed: “My heart beats with common 
Turkic pride.” 

In his recent work, / dol’she veka 
dlitsia den’, Aytmatov utilizes a 
Kazakh setting, at a time perhaps 
later in this century. The novel is a 
complex interweaving of two parallel 
plot lines which eventually come 
together to form a powerful climax. 
In the first plot, two cosmonauts— 
one Soviet and one American— 
manning a space station in connec- 
tion with a joint project make con- 
tact with another intelligent civiliza- 


tion beyond the galaxy. Without 
informing control authorities on 
Earth, they abandon the station to 
visit and initiate talks on the other 
planet. The reaction of Soviet and 
American officials, once they learn 
of this action, forms one of the 
themes of the book. In the second 
plot, Yedigey, an old Kazakh railway 
worker at an isolated switching sta- 
tion deep in the Kazakh steppe, sets 
off with camel and tractor, three 
co-workers, and the son and son-in- 
law of the deceased to bury his old- 
est friend and colleague, Kazangap, 
at an ancestral Muslim cemetery. 

The theme which unites both 
stories and brings them together in 
the end is the pivotal importance of 
memory in forming a truly human 
present and giving hope for a just 
future. As the Kazakh colleagues 
move slowly toward the burial 
ground, Yedigey mourns his friend 
and begins to recall key moments in 
the decades he and Kazangap had 
spent together, the joy and dedica- 
tion of their work, the bitterness and 
pain of their defeats. Yedigey recalls 
the anger of Kazangap over the trag- 
edy of the Kazakh and Kirghiz 
herdsmen who fled to China during 
the collectivization, only to find op- 
pression and disillusionment there 
as well and to meet a reception that 
was neither gentle nor warm on their 
subsequent return to the Soviet 
Union. Yedigey also recalls Kazan- 
gap’s silent bitterness over the ar- 
rest, exile, and death of his father in 
the 1930’s, all because of a false ac- 
cusation by informers. It was some- 
thing Kazangap would never discuss 
as he bore this grief in grim but dig- 
nified silence, yet it was the central 
event in his life, which underlay his 
attitudes on justice and social obli- 
gations. Sensitive to the inequities of 
the past, Yedigey and Kazangap 
were determined that nothing must 
be forgotten, for memory is sacred 
and shapes mankind’s mind and the 
vision of the future. 
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The injustice suffered by his | 
friend finds an echo in another ir 
dent in Yedigey’s past—the arre 
and death in 1953 of an unhapl 
former schoolteacher, Abutal 
Abutalip had had the misfortune} 
being captured by the Germa 
early in World War Il. Although 
managed a daring escape af 
made his way to the Balkans whe 
he fought heroically alongside t§ 
Yugoslav partisans, he suffer} 
great difficulties in repatriation § 
the end of the war and continued 
live under a cloud in the Sové 
Union in the late 1940’s. lronicall 
what eventually damages him mq@ 
is his wartime association with t 
Yugoslavs. When an informer, lea 
ing that Abutalip spends his e 
nings writing his memoirs of tho 
events, casually turns in the infec 
mation, Abutalip is hauled aw, 
from his wife and two adoring ch 
dren by three security men. 
never returns, and it is later learne 
that he “died” during interrogatio 
When Yedigey later attempts 
learn what happened and confro 
one of the security people, Tansyk 
bayev, the latter informs him that 
is inappropriate to have certain é 
fairs dredged up out of the pas 
“Lord Knows what sorts of thing 
may have happened and ho 
What’s important is to recall the pa 
and depict it exactly as we need 
have it told today, in a form that 
necessary for us, whether orally ¢ 
all the more so in written form.” Hi 
tory, in other words, has no meani 
other than what Tansykhbaye 
wants it to mean. 

Yedigey recalls how he acco 
panied Abutalip’s wife to the post o 
fice to receive the cable informin 
her that her husband had died, an 
the bitter irony of the fact that it od 
curred on the same day that Stalin 
death was announced. As he a 
tempted to comfort her, he wa 
shocked by the voices of passers-b 
lamenting “the passing of our be 


id father.” 
Bdigey also recounts several folk 
nds in the course of his journey, 
ds which add special meaning 
| poignancy to his story. The most 
esome is the tale of Nayman-Ana 
the mankurt. Legend has it that 
fearsome Zhuan-Zhuan nomads 
the custom of depriving their 
fives of memory and recall of the 
it, rendering them pliant and pas- 
ess Slaves. This was done by 
ering their shaven heads with 
“skin of a freshly killed camel, 
ch would then dry and shrink 
2r the hot sun in the desert 
e the captives were left bound 
several days. Only a few would 
e. Driven mad by the unbear- 
2 pain, the survivors would be left 
out memory or will and were 
pafter considered to be the best 
sible slaves. Such a slave was 
ed a mankurt. When a distraught 
ther, Nayman-Ana, attempted to 
aim her mankurt son, the latter, 
onger recognizing or remember- 
her, killed her. The place where 
was buried was Ana-Beyit, the 
jent cemetery to which Yedigey 
ow taking Kazangap. 

s they cover the last few miles to 
cemetery, Yedigey and his 
ds suddenly come up against a 

d barbed wire fence stretching 

1 the distance across the open 

Ope. It is the outer perimeter of a 
et cosmodrome, the base re- 

ible for the errant cosmo- 
ts. The burial party can go no 
er. Talks with the guard at the 

2 and with the security officer 

) is sent to adjudicate, get them 

ere. The security officer, 
ed Tansykhbayev like the official 

Donsible for Abutalip’s arrest in 
, refuses to speak Kazakh with 

igey “since he is on duty,” and 

coldly to him. He explains 
the old cemetery is scheduled 
iquidation, and that housing for 
odrome workers will be built 

e, according to the latest plan. 
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Frustrated and furious, Yedigey 
withdraws to a nearby hill and 
buries his friend there within sight of 
the base. In his farewell to Kazan- 
gap, he cries “Don’t think that | will 
let this matter drop. | will go where | 
need to go. . . | won't be silent.” 

Yedigey then asks Kazangap’s in- 
solent and condescending son, the 
bureaucrat Sabitdzhan, to intervene 
through his connections in the city to 
prevent the cemetery’s closing. 
Sabitdzhan laughs at him: “A plan is 
a plan... . Global, cosmic questions 
are being decided here, and we're 
supposed to go off with a complaint 
about some kind of cemetery!? Who 
needs it? . . . Why should | piss 
against the wind? So that one phone 
call from here and |’m out with a 
kick in the ass?” Yedigey is stunned 
by Sabitdzhan’s insensitivity and 
recalls with horror and aversion the 
latter’s recent enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the coming radio technology 
which will permit total control of 
human beings. Radio waves will 
eliminate all deviant behavior and 
will erase the unnecessary memory 
of individuals. Everything will be 
done according to a central plan. In 
his revulsion with Sabitdzhan, 
Yedigey hisses: “You’re a mankurt, a 
real mankurt.” 

As the group departs, Yedigey at- 
tempts to return to the cosmodrome 
gate for one last word, but he is 
astonished and overwhelmed as a 
chain of rockets suddenly roars into 
the sky in a series of tremendous 
fireballs. Yedigey races from the 
scene in fright, unaware of the 
significance of what he had seen. 

What has happened is that the 
Soviet and American leaders had 
decided that it was too hazard- 
ous—given the strife, conflict, and 
delicate geopolitical balance on 
Earth itself—to enter into contact 
with another intelligent civilization 
from space. To ensure Earth’s secu- 
rity, they had ordered the cosmo- 
naut team never to return, and both 
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the Soviets and Americans had 
simultaneously launched a series of 
rockets to establish an impenetrable 
barrier in space and seal the planet 
Off forever. A veil of secrecy was 


thrown over the event, the project | 


was dismantled, all records were 
destroyed, and the technicians were 
sworn to silence under the threat of 
the most dire penalties. All memory 
of the event was to be erased. 

The two stories come together to 
counterpoint and reinforce each 
other. Aytmatov’s imaginative com- 
bination of tradition, legend, themes 
of modernization, and science fic- 
tion is impressive, and his point is 
clear. As the novel ends, Yedigey 
goes off to town to see the local 
authorities and to press his case for 
saving the cemetery. 


WHAT |S CLEAR from Aytmatov’s 
pointed themes or even a cursory 
perusal 
belles lettres in the USSR is the 
existence of an active search to 
retrieve an accurate understanding 
of the past and to restore a sense of 
historical and cultural identity. Most 
Central Asian writers have sought 
this in the high culture and civiliza- 
tion of the distant past as well as in 
the centuries-old folk and religious 
customs of Central Asia. Some, such 
as Aytmatov, have also taken up 
more sensitive issues from the more 
recent past in an unusual and in- 
triguing way. However, it would be 
misleading to exaggerate the dissi- 
dence or political intent of such 
work, Aytmatov himself is an estab- 
lishment figure who writes in Rus- 
sian as easily as he writes in Kirghiz, 
he is almost completely bicultural, 
and in many ways, he is an excellent 
example of the Russian-speaking, 
native-cadre, establishment figure 
extolled by Soviet managers of eth- 
nicity. In his case, at least, the prop- 
osition that intelligent bilingualism 
will lead to a higher cultural level 
than monolingualism is undoubtedly 
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correct. 

What is less clear is that such pat- 
terns of syncretism and bicultural- 
ism will lead either to a unified 
Soviet culture and people or to a 
Sterile disregard for the complex 
and rich mosaic of the past. Such 
figures as Aytmatov are asking more 
rather than fewer probing questions 
about such legacies and about pat- 
terns of human political behavior. 
None of this literature or these 
writers have separatist or seces- 
sionist purposes. They seek to rees- 
tablish the truth and to define their 


specific identity and prerogatives 
within the Soviet system. 

The potential for conflict will arise 
when such aspirations are mishan- 
dled. Too primitive an emphasis by 
the periphery on national themes 
with separatist potential will bring 
reaction and repression. On the 
other hand, too repressive an ap- 
proach by the center to legitimate 
ethnic and cultural expressions will 
catalyze precisely those potentially 
centrifugal national sentiments that 
the regime wants to avoid. Current- 
ly, the political and sociocultural 
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aspirations are limited: the es 
lishment and nourishment of a 
sense of legitimate cultural ide 
within a more truly federated 

balanced republican system. 
theory, this does not contradict 
principles and guidelines of 

managers of Soviet ethnicity. 

impasse may come if the Tans 
bayevs of the Soviet system co 
ue to insist that history can onl 
what they want it to be, while j 
ential segments of the Turkic in 
gentsia begin to insist that this 
no longer do. 
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E EDITORS: It is only re- 
that | ran across Tadeusz 
far's article “Brinksmanship 
2oland” in your May-June 
issue, where on seven 
he reviewed nine (bulky!) 
on Poland. Since he is so 
tly read, | wish he could also 
} seen my Poland's Politics: 
ism vs. Realism (1967), for 
ips then he would have 
me credit for first observing 
cle: resistance-defeat-resist- 
2 in Polish history. He would 
“have noted that | have no 
on to resistance, but only to 
which is doomed to fail and 
cessarily exposes the Poles 
wsses and suffering. 


ADAM BROMKE 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario 


fORS’ NOTE: Two of the 
rks discussed in the essay- 
mentioned by Mr. Bromke 
ined chapters written by 
The books were Peter J. 
thnyj, Ed., Poland and the 


Ukraine: Past and Present, and 
Maurice D. Simon and Roger E. 
Kanet, Eds., Background to 
Crisis: Policy and Politics in 
Gierek’s Poland. 


MR. SZAFAR RESPONDS: Prof. 
A. Bromke apparently has 
missed one essential point: his 
1967 magnum opus on Poland's 
politics was not among the books 
| had reviewed. | had, therefore, 
no reason to explain how deeply 
we differ in our opinions on Polish 
history and traditions and, in con- 
sequence, on Poland’s contem- 
porary political scene. 

| have only pointed out that 
Prof. Bromke’s introductory 
chapter to the collection of essays 
edited by Simon and Kanet ig- 
nored in a very cavalier manner 
the emergence of political op- 
position to Gierek’s Communist 
regime. Since | do not believe 
that an eminent historian and 
political scientist did so by in- 
advertence, | am forced to con- 
clude that in this case it was the 
politician in Prof. Bromke who 
had gained the upper hand. 

And finally, throughout Polish 
modern history—including the 
last couple of years—every act of 
resistance was indeed “doomed 
to fail” and “expose the Poles to 
losses and suffering.” Prof. 
Bromke qualifies this state- 
ment—undoubtedly true—adding 
the adverb “unnecessarily,” and 
here | beg to differ. Even with the 
benefit of hindsight, few outside 
the ruling establishment would 
qualify the unique expenence of 
Solidarity as “unnecessary.” And 
were it not for previous genera- 
tions of “romantic” resisters, 
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whom Prof. Bromke thinks so lit- 
tle of, who knows whether Polish 
would still be spoken today in the 
“Vistulaland” on the western ex- 
tremities of the Russian/Soviet 
Empire. 


TADEUSZ SZAFAR 
Cambridge, MA 


NATIONAL 
LIBERATION 


TO THE EDITORS: | have a 
“beef” with Wallace Spaulding’s 
excellent article “Checklist of the 
‘National Liberation Movement’,” 
appearing in the March-April 
1982 issue of Problems of Com- 
munism. \t stems from the fact 
that in presenting a checklist of 
the “National Liberation Move- 
ment,” Mr. Spaulding limited 
himself solely to pro-Soviet or 
Communist organizations. What 
about all those organizations that 
may be anti-Soviet in orientation 
yet fall into the category of “Na- 
tional Liberation Movements”? |s 
it really proper or wise to simply 
limit enquiry to one side? | 
shouldn't think so! 

Keep up the good work, Dut try 
to bring into it a bit of balance. 


PETER J. POTICHNYJ 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontano 


MR. SPAULDING RESPONDS 
My article on the “National Liber- 
ation Movement” was limited to 
the apparent Soviet perception 
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thereof. Material that had be 
come available over the last few 
years gave one a fighting chance 
at ascertaining this perception 
To redefine the category so as 
to include additional groupings 
would have involved a possibly 
complicated process of establish 
ing additional criteria. Certainty, 


more work can be done in ths 
field, and | will read with interest 


any efforts to develop such new 
criteria. 

Incidentally, in the April 1982 
issue of Moscow's Voprosy istorii, 
Yu. V. Irkhin’s article “Revolu 
tionary Vanguard Parties of Work 
ing People in Liberated Coun 
tries” (pp. 55-67) names the 
same seven “vanguard” parties 
noted in my Checklist and further 
states that they are in a transition 
phase between “revolutionary 
democratic” and “Marxist-Lenin 
ist” (i.e., Communist) parties. in 
addition, the author cites the fol 
lowing additional countries where 
parties are in the process of 
developing into the “vanguard 
category: Nicaragua, Guinea 
Bissau, Cape Verde Isiands, Sao 
Tome and Principe, and Bahrain 
(presumably the National Libera 
tion Front in this last case—see 
Checklist). Finally irkhin notes 
that “revolutionary democracy” 's 
important in “certain countries of 
Latin America” as well as in Asia 
and Africa, and he appears to 
treat Grenada and “tne revolu 
tionary struggie in E) Salvador’ 
along with Nicaragua in ths 
context 


WALLACE SPAULDING 
McLean, VA 
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China’s Political Evolution: 1972-82 
Michel Oksenberg and Richard Bush 


In the decade since 1972, the Chinese political system has undergone a profound 
transformation—from the revolutionary totalitarianism that characterized the Maoist system to the 
reformist authoritarianism of the current leadership in Beijing. It is far from certain how stable the 
new system will prove to be, and one may speculate that those features of the current system that 
diverge most markedly from centuries-old Chinese traditions might prove to be the least durable 


Soviet Succession: Issues and Personalities 
Jerry F. Hough 


Leonid Brezhnev's successors, whoever he or they may be, face many critical, unresolved domestic 
and foreign policy issues. It is not a foregone conclusion that a new leadership will choose the same 
conservative, consensual response that characterized the Brezhnev leadership. A look at the career: 
personal ties, and policy positions of leading candidates to succeed the General Secretary permits us 
to speculate on the possible consequences of the succession. 


Soviet Succession: Signs of Struggle 
Sidney |. Ploss 


Kremlinological techniques reveal signs of possible efforts to ease Soviet Genera! Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev out of power, suggesting that the Brezhnev succession may already be under way 
Prospects for four leading candidates—Konstantin Chernenko, Yuriy Andropov, Andrey Kirilenko, and 
Dmitriy Ustinov—and their putative approach to policy issues are examined 


Soviet Investment Policy: Unresolved Dilemmas 
Boris Rumer 


Current Soviet investment policy is incapable of generating the economic growth envisaged for the 
USSR economy in 1981-85. Efforts to channel increasingly scarce investment resources into the 
renovation of existing industrial facilities and the completion of certain pnonty projects out of the weiter 
of current incompleted construction jobs will run afoul of a number of problems, including inadequate 
production of metals and machinery. A temporary slowdown in industria! Output and reliance oF 
Western credits will be essential if the Soviet Union is to sort out its current investment dilemmas 
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Essay-Reviews (over) 


Essay-Reviews 


Windows on a Changing China 
Lowell Dittmer 


The Chinese political system has undergone significant transformation since the death of Mao Zedong. 
As the Chinese search for a new model, so Western observers must rethink their understanding of the 
Chinese experience and present. Several recent books offer promising methodologies and areas of 
research, drawing our attention to the role of bureaucracy and attitudes toward it in China, to the 
phenomenon of factionalism in the Chinese political culture, and to the unresolved if decreasingly 
examined issue of class differentiation in the People’s Republic. 


The USSR in the Third World 
William |. Zartman 


Why does the Soviet Union play a disruptive, rather than conciliatory, role in the Third World? The 
answer lies in the structure of the Third World, which limits the Soviet Union’s opportunities to those 
provided by local conflict and permits it only to escalate, rather than mediate, conflict. 


The Graying of the Soviet Unio 
Stephen Sternheimer 


The Soviet Union is experiencing a dramatic aging of its population similar to that observed in a 
number of Western societies. This development has created a Pandora’s box of social, economic, and 
political problems for the Soviet welfare state that will sorely try the skills of Brezhnev’s successors. 


Phina’s Political 
volution: 1972-82 


y Michel Oksenberg and Richard Bush 


Zedong’s death in 1976, the Chinese political 
system has experienced a spectacular sequence of 
ents: the arrest of Mao’s wife Jiang Qing and her 
ssociates in the “gang of four,” one month after his 
vath; the return to political power of Deng Xiaoping in 
0-1977, a reversal of fate after his removal but 15 
onths earlier; the proclamation by Premier and party 
airman Hua Guofeng in early 1978 of the ambitious 
dal of transforming China into a modern state by the 
far 2000; the quiet abandonment of these unrealistic 
gets 10 months later, although the leaders still re- 
gained committed to rapid economic growth and open- 
ess to the outside world; the normalization of relations 
ith the United States in late 1978; the incursion into 
Binam in late February 1979; the political experi- 
entation epitomized by the “democracy wall” move- 
ent in the spring of 1979; the sharpening tension be- 
Ben Hua Guofeng and Deng Xiaoping; the erosion of 
aS position as well as the purge of Politburo 
members who had advanced during the Cultura! Revo- 
ion; the proclamation of sharp economic retrench- 
ent and the postponement of several multimillion- 
lar import purchases in December 1980; the major 
assessment of Mao Zedong in June 1981, which 
erated his many policy errors while reaffirming the 


f. Oksenberg is a Professor of Political Science and a 
esearch Associate of the Center for Chinese Studies at 
© University of Michigan (Ann Arbor). He is author of 
ina: The Convulsive Society, 1971, and co-author of 
ina and America, Past and Future, 1977. Mr. Bush is 
pputy Director of the Asia Society's China Council 
@shington, DC). He is author of The Politics of Cotton | 
tiles in Kuomintang China, 1927-37, 1982, and has | 


n the past decade, but especially since Mao | 


laborated on a number of the Council's publications 


essential wisdom of his beliefs; the replacement of Hua 


as party chairman by Hu Yaobang and as premier by | 


Zhao Ziyang in 1980-81, thereby marking Hu and Zhao 
as Deng’s chosen successors; a major shake-up of per 
sonnel in the party and state structure in early 1982; 
and finally, the 12th Congress of the Chinese Commu 
nist Party, in September 1982, which consolidated the 
gains of the previous three years in establishing a more 
durable political order. 

Quieter developments have also occurred. Seven 
deserve to be specially emphasized: 


e The strategy of economic development 
changed. The leaders have cut the rate of capital ac- 


cumulation sharply and allowed the nation’s wage bill to | 


increase. Furthermore, they have sought to alter the 
balance among heavy industry, light industry, and agri- 
culture, moving away from the Stalinist emphasis upon 
heavy industry toward light industry. Within agriculture, 


cropping patterns have been changed to boost produc- | 


tion of crops used in light industry 

e The methods of organizing agricultural production 
have undergone sweeping change. The incomes of 
peasant households in many regions are now based on 
the crops raised on specific plots of land assigned to the 


households. The institutions which directed peasant ac- | 


tivity (commune, production brigade, and production 
team) have had their powers significantly curtailed 
Changes of equal magnitude are being attempted in 
industrial management, although the obstacles in this 
area may be greater 

e The country has been opened to foreign commerce 
and foreign influence. Special economic Zones now ex 
ist as a means of encouraging investment in China, and 
foreign firms enjoy special privileges Foreign books in 
transiation, : 
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China’s Political Evolution: 1972-82 


clothing styles—all controlled and in limited scope, to be 
sure—are now available. 

¢ Class labels and other terms of opprobrium (e.g., 
“landlord,” “reactionary,” “rightist”) are being removed 
from several million Chinese. The government has 
promised to restore these people to their previous posi- 
tions and, in some cases, has offered restitution for the 
damages they suffered. 

e A major corpus of laws and regulations has been 
enacted which offers some promise of making life for 
Chinese more just and predictable. This includes 
criminal, civil, marriage, and tax laws. 

e The government has vigorously encouraged family 
planning. Major programs have been enacted to 
achieve the goal of the one-child family. 

e A growing energy problem has arisen due to a 
levelling-off in coal and petroleum production. Energy 
shortages now constitute a major brake on rapid indus- 
trial expansion. 


Without denigrating the importance of these develop- 


me thea 


An artist in Chengdu, SI ee naps near a portrait of the late Mao Zedong. 


| 

| 
ments, this essay eschews a focus on either the factio | 
power struggles or the specific economic and leg 
reforms. Instead, we wish to step back and to ask qu@ 
tions about the decade 1972-82, from the eve of Ma | 
decline to the arrangement of an initial succession aff 
Deng. How does the Chinese political system today @ 
fer from that of a decade ago? What remains the sarmjj 
More important, why the changes? Has the systal 
reached an equilibrium point? Are aspects of the Mac | 
system that have been abandoned likely to be restorefl 
Is the political evolution of the past 10 years likely § 
continue? 

Our core argument can be summarized succinct 
During the decade under scrutiny, China passed§ 
watershed. In 1972, totalitarian revolutionaries rul 
the nation; by 1982, China’s rulers had become authay 
tarian reformers. The totalitarian revolutionaries ha 
acted upon their belief that rapid, violent, and co | 
prehensive transformation of elites and institutions wa 
the most effective mode of change. The leaders h | 
unleashed upon society and themselves a reign of : 


3 a 


—Liu Heung Sh’iung/Contac : 


had constructed a totalitarian regime which 
to deny privacy or cultivation of individuality in 
. They expected all citizens, especially those in 
areas, to express their belief in the integrating 
of the regime, to participate in political life, and 
nder their individuality to a collective identity. 
contrast, in 1982, the top Chinese leadership ap- 
to be committed to gradual and peaceful change 
a framework of continuity of elites and institu- 
The leaders have shifted their emphasis in imple- 
policy from mobilization of the populace to ac- 
| through the bureaucracy. They have also sought to 
the terror. While seeking orthodoxy to which all 
ectuals and creative artists are expected to adhere, 
‘authoritarians do permit individual silence and a 
ted withdrawal or distancing from politics. Also, or- 
is less well defined and broader in scope. 
g authoritarian, to be sure, China’s leaders today 
atain extensive surveillance over the population and 
fate no organized opposition or challenges to their 
. They value hierarchy and discipline and are not 
tant to employ force in ordering their realm. Yet, 
duals may cultivate personal pursuits and are 
duraged to plan their careers. The current leaders 
ger measure their own performance by their prog- 
‘in nurturing a new “socialist man” or in creating a 
less society. Instead, they wish their performance 
judged by their ability to improve the material well- 
ig of the populace. 
is evolution can be attributed to several interrelated 
ors. The passing of Mao and the advent of a leader- 
group who had suffered during the Cultural Revolu- 
bg a key factor. More than personnel changes at the 
e involved, however. The developments in China 
a great resemblance to trends in other societies 
sustained periods of terror and politically induced 
al change. The case of the post-Stalin Soviet Union 
ithe Khrushchev era comes immediately to mind. 
ieties can manifest different types of Thermidor, 
China's post-Mao moderation reveals the reasser- 
of certain deeply rooted traditions which the Maoist 
had challenged. China’s evolution since Mao's 
represents the continued adaptation of Com- 
st revolution to the Chinese cultural context. 
2 note that the process of domesticization has not 
ed. In some respects, the present reforms are 
congruent with some aspects of the cultural 
ze. Furthermore, certain bureaucracies of the 
st era remain strong and resistant to change, while 
is still vested as much in people as in institutions. 
, China is undergoing massive economic 
Bes, and the exposure to the outside world will also 
its impact. For all these reasons, we conclude that 
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the Chinese political system has yet to reach an equilib- 
rium, and further evolution can be anticipated. 


The Maoist System Before Its Decay 


To understand and trace the changes that have oc- 
curred since Mao's death requires a review of the 
Maoist system. That system, of course, underwent con- 
tinual change. Therefore, we portray the Maoist order in 
1970-72, the time of Mao's last effective political 
acts—the elimination of Lin Biao and the opening to the 
United States. Thereafter, the Chairman was unable to 
mobilize his resources and impose his will upon the na- 
tion in a sustained manner. 

In the aftermath of the traumatic Lin Biao affair, the 
entire population was being told that Mao’s designated 
heir had plotted to assassinate the Chairman. This sor- 
did event and the near anarchy of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion struggle had seriously eroded the confidence of the 
populace in the system and its rulers.’ To the extent that 
the system retained its ability to elicit compliance from 
the populace, it was vulnerable to the capricious inter- 
vention of one man, Mao Zedong, acting on his idiosyn- 
cratic impulses. Indeed, Mao had shaped the system so 
that it would be responsive to him. To be sure, Mao's 
power was not totally unconstrained; he had to cajole, 
threaten, and bargain to attain his ends. On occasion, 
he was on the defensive and had to acquiesce to the ini- 
tiatives of others. Still, his was the dominant voice, and 
opposition to him carried the risk of political oblivion or 
worse. If the concept of tyrant has any validity, it applied 
to Mao. 

Power was vested more in people than in institutions.* 
Competing factional groupings, some in power, others 
on the sidelines, and yet others under arrest, sought ac- 
cess to Mao and, if they obtained it, sought to control 
and manipulate him. Factions struggled to achieve 
dominance over the four major bureaucratic clusters 
into which power is organized in China: the personnel 
system; the apparatus governing allocation of material 
goods, energy, and capital; the propaganda network; 
and the coercive apparatus of the military and the 
public security forces. In Beijing, different factional 
groupings had bases of power in different organizational 
hierarchies. Jiang Qing and her associates relied on the 


1 The Wounded: New Stories of the Cuftura/ Revoiuton, 1977-78, Hong Kong, Jone 
Publishing Co., 1979. See im particular Ihe tile story Dy Lu Ainmud 

? Miche! Oksenberg, “The Political Leaders,” in Dick Wilson, Ec. Mao Tse tung 7 he 
Scales of History, New York, NY, Cambridge Unversity Press, 1977, op 70-116 

3 See Lowell Dittmer, “Bases of Power in Crunese Postics,” Word Pottcs (Prnceton 
NJ). October 1978, pp. 26-60, and Lucian W. Pye, Mao Tsetung Ihe Man wm he Leader 
New York, NY, Basic Books, inc. 1976, esp. Part 3 
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A massive turnout of People’s Liberation Army troops 
celebrates the formation of the Henan Province Revolu- 


tionary Committee in Zhengzhou at the height of the 
Cultural Revolution. 
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—China Pictorial (Beijing), No. 4, 1968, p. 13. 


propaganda apparatus and a portion of the ‘military 
(e.g., the 37th Army). The emerging cluster of Hua 
Guofeng, Wang Dongxing, and Ji Dengkui seems to 
have had particular strength in the public security 
forces. Zhou Enlai and the sidelined Deng Xiaoping had 
supporters in the economic apparatus, among the sci- 
entific establishment, and in the organizational appara- 
tus for the administration of personnel. Chen Yun, Bo 
Yibo, and many others then under arrest had latent but 
powerful ties within the economic and organizational 
apparatuses. 

Chains or networks of personnel linked leaders in Bei- 
jing to provincial, county, and even the primary units 
(dan-we/) to which each individual in China belongs. 
Factions in Beijing did not have equally strong links to all 
parts of the country. Some factions had more intimate 
connections with certain cities, provinces, and lower 


levels, while other factions had their strength in differé 
regions. Clearly, Jiang Qing had nourished a stro 
cluster of support within the Shanghai municit 
apparatus, and apparently was seeking to root her s 
porters in Baoding, Zhengzhou, Hangzhou, and Shé 
yang as well. Hua Guofeng and his associates app 
ently had strong links with the Hunan, Shanxi, a 
Hebei provincial party apparatuses. Deng Xiaoping ca 
tinued to have latent strength in the southwest. 

The cement holding these networks together 
guan-xi, a Chinese concept meaning a relationship 
interconnection.* A sense of loyalty, mutual obligatia 
and shared vulnerability—given the atmosphere of t 
times—bound clusters of people together. A high-le\ 
Official in Beijing was, in effect, the patron or fam 
head of many clients, who in turn were patrons of lowe 
level clients. This general picture, of course, is ove 
simplistic. Loyalties at any one moment could be f 
toward more than one patron or toward competi 
clients. An official could move from one network | 
another. Perhaps it is more accurate, therefore, 
speak of shifting constellations of officials in the capite 
the provinces, and the lower levels, linked informal 
through guan-x/ and formally through bureaucratic ti = 

Domestic policy choices were not based upon a cari 
ful analysis of the alternatives. Factions in Beijing ¢ 
fered documentation on behalf of their preferences fro! 
“investigation research” they themselves had spol 
sored in model units preselected to implement succes 
fully the faction’s preferred policy alternative.5 In adc 
tion, as we will discuss below, reliable statistics ¢ 
most social and many economic matters were simp 
not available. 

Bureaucracies in the capital and the provinces ha 
been engulfed in relentless campaigns. Few agenci¢ 
remained untouched not only by the initial terror i 
posed by marauding Red Guards in 1966-1969, bt 
also by such subsequent campaigns as “Struggle 
Criticism, and Transformation” and “One Hit, Thre 
Anti’s.” A significant portion of cadres in most agencie 
were undergoing ideological reschooling in May 
cadre schools. Another portion, while still listed on th 
table of organization, were living in humiliating ci 
cumstances, forced to reside in “cow sheds” an 
assigned to menial tasks. The latter fate struck th 
former leaders of units who had been identified a 


* Lucian W. Pye, The Dynamics of Chinese Politics, Cambridge, MA, Oelgeschlager, 
Gunn and Hain, 1981; J. Bruce Jacobs, “A Preliminary Model of Particularistic Ties in 
Chinese Political Alliances: Kan-ch’ing and Kuan-hsi in a Rural Taiwanese Township,” 
China Quarterly (London), June 1979, pp. 237-73; and Fox Butterfield, China: Alive in th 
Bitter Sea, New York, NY, Times Books, 1982, esp. Part I. 

5 Edward Friedman, “The Politics of Local Models, Social Transformation and State 
Power Struggles in the People’s Republic of China: Tachai and Teng Hsiao-p'ing,” China 
Quarterly, December 1978, pp. 873-90. - 
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7 roaders” during the Cultural Revolution. | within each unit were linked to different externa 
mus, by 1972, most national agencies responsible for | works of personal tis 

antifying issues demanding decision by the leaders. Of course ne IN exaggerate the extent t aetna 
* shaping the choices for the leaders, and for im- | politics in Beijing by 1972 had become ar 


Bmenting decisions found themselves in varying | struggle for power and survival among the too leaders 
grees of chaos and paralysis. The typical unit in the | Factions did have substantive differences. For exan 


ry or government consisted of people who had sur- | ple, in 1972, Jiang Qing and her a tes no doubt 
ed the Cultural Revolution and its aftermath together. | believed in the value of the Cultural Revolution a: 
Bmories of injustices and lost battles were stored | sought to defend the social and political experiment 
ay, to be acted upon when the opportunity presented | had spawned, while Zhou Enlai and his supporters saw 
pif. Personal animosities had accumulated, and the | virtue in curtailing these experiments. Yet. these dif 
gicontents frequently remained in their units since | ferences were s sely intertwined with power consid 
ey were unable to transfer elsewhere. Tensions within | erations that the outside observer cannot disentangl 
its were high, and the level of trust among their of- | the interplay among ideologica mmitments, ¢ y 
jals tended to be low. The ability to explore ideas and | preferences, and factional alignment 

are information without fear was limited to one’s most It is also inaccurate to assert that the top leaders fu 
imate and reliable friends. Even so, if one’s ideas | tioned without any procedural order toward the end of 
tre suspect, one could endanger one’s friends. In | Mao's rule. To a residual extent, authority and preroga 
ort, rather than breeding cohesiveness, the external 
essures had pulverized bureaucratic units into war- 
g factions and isolated, cautious individuals. Factions 
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tives still did flow from the particular position that an in- 
dividual occupied. For example, rules governed the 
process by which directives (zhong-fa) of the Central 
Committee were drafted, i.e., certain positions brought 
access to the drafting process. While top officials did not 
necessarily abide by the rules, the rules constrained 
their behavior.’ 

The system of 1972 was not totally irrational, nor was 
it meant just to suit the power needs of Mao or his fac- 
tional backers. China’s current leaders have wished to 
convey an image of irrationality partly because this is the 
perception they have of what they seized and inherited, 
and partly because—like good politicans anywhere— 
by darkening the past they enhance their own 
achievements. 

As its principal architect, Mao had designed a system 
that supported not only his power needs but also his 
larger goals for China in the late 1960's, and his strategy 
for attaining those goals. Put in its best light, the policy 
process which Mao shaped through 1972, when for the 
last time it escaped his control, had this rationale.® It 
was meant to downplay economic interdependence 
among regions, the national use of material rewards, 
and the regular, formal promotion system as the best 
means of preserving China’s unity. Instead, Mao relied 
on coercion and the propagation of a single ideology as 
his principal instruments for integrating his heterogene- 
ous nation. To be sure, the central economic agencies 
retained a role in redistributing resources from the more 
developed to the less developed regions of the country, 
a process which may have reduced interprovince ten- 
sions and promoted unity. Nonetheless, in terms of 
allocating power among the organizational hierarchies 
in China, Mao assigned primacy in integrating the soci- 
ety to the propaganda apparatus, the public security 
forces, and the military. With Mao’s proxy, those who 
presided over these hierarchies wielded great power. 

The emphasis on the inculcation of values was related 
to the diagnosis of the major impediments to China’s 
modernization made by Mao in his later years. Mao 
always had been sensitive to certain deeply ingrained 
cultural attributes which seemed to him inimical to 
China's modernization. These were fatalism, passivity, 
familialism, a preference for harmony and the avoid- 
ance of conflict, and a disdain for physical labor. But 
after achieving power in 1949, Mao chose to give more 


————— 


” Kenneth Lieberthal et al., Central Documents and Politburo Politics in China, Ann 
Arbor, MI, University of Michigan, Center for Chinese Studies, 1978. 

® See Stuart Schram, “Introduction: The Cultural Revolution in Historical Perspective,” in 
Schram, Ed., Authority, Participation and Cultural Change in China, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1973, pp. 1-108; and John Bryan Starr, Continuing the Revolution: The 
Political Thought of Mao, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1979. 


emphasis to the establishment of an economic inf 

structure as the prerequisite for China’s growt 

Hence, he embraced the Stalinist development mod 

with its emphasis on steel, machine-building industrie 
and energy production. Then, in the late 1950's a 

early 1960's, Mao increasingly concentrated on instit 
tional issues: the role of the party, the creation of ru 

communes, and the refinement of campaigns as a tec 
nique for implementation of policy.!° But from the ea 

1960’s until the end of his life, Mao considered the a 

tudes of Chinese bureaucrats and the populace gene 
ally to be the major impediment to China’s moderniz 
tion. Hence he launched a cultural revolution.! Mé 
had concluded that a new culture would emerge on 
through the deliberate fostering of class struggle, pitti 

portions of the populace against his own bureaucrac 
By the mid-1960’s, Mao had also decided that many 

his associates and their subordinates were beyond se 
vation and were unworthy of succeeding him. Not only 
cultural revolution but a massive purge of the unre 
deemable was necessary in his view to keep China o 
his path to modernity. 

Similarly, Mao came to view the organizational web ¢ 
party, government, and armed forces as an inherent 
conservative repository of the values he was seeking t 
eradicate. Distrustful of bureaucracy, he sought ways ¢ 
administration which minimized its role. Hence, hi 
attraction to campaigns (yun-dong) as an alternativ 
mechanism of policy implementation. With the encou 
agement of his more radical supporters, especiall 
Zhang Chunqiao, Mao deliberately promoted a primitiv 
economy. His demand for maximum local self-suff 
ciency, the restrictions on the number of commoditie 
that could be traded on the regulated free market, anc 
his simultaneous curtailment of the capacity of planning 
agencies to allocate goods according to plan—all sough 
to minimize commerce and the division of labor in soci 
ety. To bring about such an unstratified social anc 
economic structure, Mao realized, would require enor 
mous change. Thus, instead of the incremental, in 
herently cautious, fragmented decision-making which ¢ 

° See, for example, Mao’s opening speech to the March 1955 national conference of | 
CCP. “It is no easy job to build a socialist society in a large country like ours with its 
complicated conditions and its formerly very backward economy. We may be able to build 
a strong, highly industrialized socialist society over three five-year plans, but to build a 
strong, highly industrialized socialist country will require several decades of hard 
work. .. .” Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. 5, Beijing, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1977, p. 155. 

10 Mao's speech to the January 1958 Nanning Conference, out of which emerged the 
Sixty Work Methods, demonstrates this new emphasis. See Miscellany of Mao Tse-tung 
Thought, Vol. 1, Joint Publications Research Service, Washington, DC, No. 612691, 

Feb. 20, 1974, pp. 77-84. 
11 See, for example, “Talks with Mao Yuan-hsin (1964-6),” in Stuart Schram, Ed., 


Chairman Mao Talks to the People, Talks and Letters: 1956-1971, New York, NY, 
Pantheon, 1974, pp. 242-52. 


eaucratic policy process tends to yield, Mao sought 
eping, bold, utopian policies that a mobilization 
Stem is more likely to engender. 
a0 sought a system in perpetual change. According 
his dialectic and idealist vision of history, thesis could 
» turned into antithesis, which in turn would become 
thesis.'* What appeared irreconcilable today could 
reconciled tomorrow. To name Mao's three favorite 
arities—discipline and freedom, centralism and 
mocracy, a general will and the individual spirit—they 
ere viewed by him as equally desirable but contradic- 
qualities at this stage in history. However, Mao 
ght that wise leaders could drive their society for- 
rd, raising the material standard of living and altering 
consciousness of the populace. Ultimately, the 
arities could be reconciled in a classless, abundant 
ciety, provided that the greatest threat to the attain- 
ent of this vision—the calcification of the social struc- 
@—was overcome. 
is brings us to the core of Mao and the policy proc- 
5 he structured. As noted earlier, he was to the end of 
i life a revolutionary and a totalitarian ruler. He be- 
ed that the only way to transform China was rapidly, 
lently, comprehensively; its elites and institutions 
ld have to be subjected to continual change. China's 
oblems were so vast that efforts to attain peaceful, 
adual change could not be sustained and would even- 
ally be lost in the morass of bureaucracy. In his view, 
transform China required vision and extraordinary 
nfidence that a politically involved Chinese popu- 
p—given no respite to cultivate individual pur- 
its—could overcome its plight of poverty and weak- 
s. To unleash portions of the populace in all their fury 
yuired leaders capable of interacting directly with the 
ices in society without mediation by intervening 
reaucracies. Mao Saw little intrinsic value in institu- 
s like the party, government, or army. They were to 
"ve as instruments whose credibility and authority 
ld be expended in his larger effort to transform 
ina into a strong, prosperous, socialist nation. 


olution of the System, 1972-82 


since early 1972, the Chinese system has evolved 
Dugh several stages: (1) a concerted effort to re- 
e order and to rebuild institutions based on an 
algam of pre-1966 and Cultural Revolution values, a 
"iod lasting until late 1973; (2) an unbridled struggle 
political survival and succession to Mao, from late 
73 to October 1976, when the “gang of four” were 
ested; (3) a period of uncertainty lasting until mid- 
78, with some of the leaders seeking to establish a 
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neo-Maoist system; (4) introduction of broad institu- | 
tional reforms and a moderation and rationalization of 
economic goals, a stage that began with the emergence 
of Deng Xiaoping as the dominant political leader in 
mid-1978; (5) from late 1980 to mid-1982, the appear- | 
ance of resistance to reforms and the resultant efforts | 
by Deng and his associates to weaken and remove the | 
points of resistance.'3 | 


September 1971-August 1973. Mao sought to pre- 
serve his rule and surmount the Lin Biao affair by incor- 
porating the two principal factional groupings—led by 
Zhou Enlai and Jiang Qing respectively—that had sup- 
ported him in the attack on Lin. Mao turned to Zhou to 
create order out of the economic chaos, but he gave 


'? Frederic Wakeman, Jr.. History and Wil. Philosophical Perspectives of Mao Tee 
Thought, Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA. University of California Press. 1979 
pp. 293-301; and Starr, op. cit., Chap. | 

') For secondary accounts of this period ’ " t ) ’ ’ 
Jurgen Domes, China After the Cultural Revolution: f Bel wee w 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA, University of California Pre 77 


A giant poster in a Beijing park in May 1974 proclaims ) 
the current propaganda campaign: “Workers, 
Peasants, and Soldiers Are the Principal Force in 
Criticizing Lin Biao and Confucius.” 
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preeminence to the “radicals” in the cultural domain to 
preserve his ideological gains of the previous five years. 
As the military’s role in civilian institutions declined, the 
rebuilding of the state and party apparatuses began, 
and a number of supposedly chastened “capitalist 
roaders” returned to help staff them (the most promi- 
nent returnee was Deng Xiaoping, who first reappeared 
in public in April 1973). They began to work with offi- 
cials who had come to the fore during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

This modus vivendi in personnel was accompanied by 
an attempt in a range of policy areas to introduce more 
pragmatic methods while retaining Cultural Revolution 
values.!4 In industry, for example, limited material 
incentives were introduced, although mobilization con- 
tinued to be used to stimulate output. In the educational 
sphere, examinations were reintroduced to judge the 
academic competence of students, even though ideo- 
logical considerations remained important in the admis- 
sions process. In design, the policy process remained 
Mao-centered; in fact, the physically declining Chair- 
man was unable to achieve the coherence he sought or 
to control the conflict he had built into the system. 


September 1973-October 1976. In the wake of the 
Tenth CCP Congress in August 1973, struggle between 
the Zhou-Deng and Jiang factions intensified, each side 
trying to secure advantage for the day that Mao died. 
(The military and public security factions maneuvered 
on the sidelines.) Each faction offered competing pro- 
grams for China’s development. Each tried to put 
through its policy in various sectors. And each seemed 
to enjoy moments of political ascendancy: the Jiang 
forces during the first half of 1974 (the “Criticize 
Confucius-Criticize Lin Biao” campaign); the Deng 
forces from late 1974 to late 1975 (under the slogan of 
the “four modernizations”); and the radicals again from 
late 1975 until Mao’s death in September 1976 (a 
period in which the more pragmatic policies were again 
set aside).1° The three years of unabated conflict left 
behind a weak and largely ineffective political system 
that had come to rely very heavily on coercion. 


October 1976-October 1978. After the euphoria that 
ensued from the arrest of the “gang of four” had some- 
what abated, a long list of neglected economic prob- 
lems came to attention. It became clear that, without 
major changes in the policy process, the nation would 


** Zhou Enlai, “Report to the Tenth Party Congress,” Peking Review, Sept. 7, 1973. 

*® For a sense of the growing conflict, contrast Zhou Enlai’s “Report on the Work of the 
Government” to the Fourth National People’s Congress (Peking Review, Jan. 24, 1975) 
and Zhang Chunqiao’s “On Exercising All-round Dictatorship over the Bourgeoisie” (ibid. 
Apr. 4, 1975). 


meet with disaster. The disparate groups that had co 
bined to oust the radicals attempted to work togeth 
(as had been the case after the Lin Biao affair). Ne 
Maoists, led by Hua Guofeng, and the pragmatists w 
supported the newly rehabilitated Deng Xiaoping cou 
agree on the priority of economic growth and the nee 
for some ideological liberalization in the fields 
science, education, and culture. Material incentives a 
the purchase of foreign technology were again deeme 
acceptable. A mere 18 months after Mao’s death, t 
leadership presented an ambitious program in purs 
of the “four modernizations” (in agriculture, indust 
national defense, and science and technology).!® 

However, the coalition was inherently unstable. T 
neo-Maoists were willing to accept modernization, esp 
cially when described as “a new leap forward.” But the 
were less prepared to accept dilution of Maoist values ¢ 
methods of rule. With Hua Guofeng as their princip 
spokesman, the neo-Maoists essentially advocated co 
tinuing the mobilization process, sustaining class stru; 
gle, propagating Mao’s ideology, and implementi 
policy through compaigns. The pragmatist camp b 
lieved that Maoist values and Mao’s style of rule were < 
the root of China’s problems. They also judged the 
nothing less than an open attack on Mao was necessa 
to regain popular support. Also, some of Deng 
followers came to question whether the leadership ha 
the resources, institutional capacity, and popular sup 
port to pursue a policy of forced-draft industrializatio 
After some fencing over these issues during the spri 
and summer of 1978, the leadership dispute came to 
head in December at the Third Plenum of the CCP Ce 
tral Committee.?7 In the streets of Beijing, an increasing 
ly bold public began writing posters which attacked th 
Cultural Revolution and Mao. 


November 1978—November 1980. Both in China an 
abroad, the Third Plenum is now regarded as the crucid 
watershed of the post-Mao era. It was at that sessio 
(and the central work conference preceding it) the 
Deng Xiaoping unquestionably gained the upper han 
in China’s leadership. His colleagues living (Chen Yu 
and Peng Zhen, for example) and dead (Peng Dehua 
Tao Zhu) were rehabilitated. The case of Liu Shaod 
was reopened, and he was rehabilitated in Februar 
1980. The neo-Maoists came under attack, historicé 


16 See Hua Guofeng’s speech to the first session of the Fifth National People’s Congres9 
“Unite and Strive to Build a Modern, Powerful Socialist Country,” Peking Review, 

Mar. 10, 1978. 

‘7 The respective speeches of Hua Guofeng and Deng Xiaoping to the National Science 
Conference in March 1978 and to the All-Army Political Work Conference in June 1978 
demonstrate the growing conflict within the leadership. See ibid., Mar. 24, Mar. 31, 
June 16, and June 23, 1978. 


dicts on such issues as the Tiananmen Incident were 
e ed, and an evaluation of Mao was promised.?8 
Equally important were the new directions charted for 
@ country’s institutional life. In law, politics, and 
ics, liberalization would, it was predicted, have 
positive, energizing effect and engender popular sup- 
ort for the regime. In this spirit, the Third Plenum 
romised that “socialist modernization” was China's 
ong-term priority, and that mass political campaigns 
ind all that came with them were no longer appropriate. 
order to promote “socialist legality” and limit police 
buses, the criminal justice system was reformed, and 
conomic laws were drafted. To promote “socialist 
ocracy,” direct popular vote was mandated for the 
lection of delegates to county-level people’s con- 
fesses, and plans to end the rubber-stamp nature of 
National People’s Congress were circulated. Life 
re in office, perceived to be the root of many of the 
roblems of the late-Mao era, came under attack. Even 
closing of Democracy Wall and the later ban on wall 
osters constrained but did not reverse this democratiz- 
8 trend. 

In addition, a major shift in economic policy became 
pparent especially after Chen Yun, an economic spe- 
alist and a top party official in the 1940's, joined the 
lolitburo Standing Committee in December 1978. This 
padjustment” entailed the abandonment of the invest- 
ent policy stressing high rates of accumulation and 
evelopment of heavy industry. It also entailed a “re- 
ructuring” in the Soviet-style system of central control, 
1 the direction of allowing greater play of market 
echanisms.?9 


December 1980-Spring 1982. By late 1982, the in- 
titutional reforms and related policies had achieved 
ess in some areas (for example, boosting agricul- 
al production and peasant income),?° but fostered 
fficulties on other fronts (for example, generating infla- 
on and a large government deficit). These economic 
ulties prompted the declaration of a policy of 
Sonomic retrenchment in 1980. Perhaps equally un- 
attling for the leadership, however, were the political 
d ideological repercussions of reforms. In 1979, 
ments of the public began to question the necessity 
one-party rule and the socialist system itself, while in 
980, the leadership began to perceive a disruptive 


“Communique of the Third Plenary Session of the Eleventh Congress of the Chinese 
ist Party,” ibid., Dec. 29, 1978 
The post-Third Pienum political and economic reforms are detailed in Hua Guoteng’s 
prt on the Work of the Government,” Bejing Review, July 6, 1979 
Frederic M. Suris and Francis C. Tuan, “China's Agriculture in the 1980's," 
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on, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1982, pp. 419-88 
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There is intense public interest in the diversity of views 
displayed on Beijing's Democracy Wall in 1979. 


— Bernard Chaion/Camera Press. 


Western impact upon Chinese thought and behavior.?! 
Indeed, Deng Xiaoping and Chen Yun themselves 
concluded that reform of institutions without a workable 
national consensus on ideology would not succeed.*? 
The issue was widely discussed during 1981, in the con- 
text of an evaluation of the filmscript “Unrequited Love,” 
written by Bai Hua, who worked in the military's large 
cultural establishment. The film's sympathetic portrayal 
of a Chinese intellectual victimized during the Maoist 
era epitomized for the more orthodox party officials the 
damaging effects of cultural freedom. The leadership 
tried to disarm the critics with a rebuke of Bai Hua and a 
general attack on “bourgeois liberalism.” *? In this con- 
text, the official verdict on Mao, adopted at the Sixth 
Plenum in June 1981, was less condemnatory than it 
might otherwise have been.** In the absence of a clear- 
cut ideological alternative to Mao’s thought, the Deng 
regime had to soft-pedal its criticism of Mao the man in 
order to be able to espouse elements of his thought. 
Writers and artists were not the only group affected by 
the new stress on values and ideology. Focusing on poor 
preparation of the party cadres, Chen Yun termed the 
problem of party work-style a “life-and-death matter,” 


2) James D. Seymour, Ed., China: The Fifth Modernization: Chunas Murmar Megnts 
Movement. 1978-1979, Pine Plains, NY, EM. Coleman Ent. 1980: and Gutterfied 
op. cit 

22 “Hy Yaodang’s Speech,” Beying Rewew, July 13, 196! 

23 For the official verdict on the Ba Hua afta, see Tang Yin and Tang Dacheng 
“On the Erroneous Tendency of ‘Unrequitec Love.” Weny Gac 
No. 19. Oct. 1. 1981. reprinted 9 Renven Mideo, Oct 7, 1961, and vars. # roregr 
Broadcas! informaton Sermce, Daly Report Chwna (Wastengton, OC —rereatter / GrS-CHP 


Oct. 14, 1981, pp. #1-9 
24 “Resowuton on Certain Questions m the tHstory of Ou Party Srce Me Founding of Te 
People’s Republic of China,” Beyng Reweew, duly 6, 1961. pp. 1-9 
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and a drive against economic crimes by officials began 
in early 1982. Young people were told more and more 
frequently that a “spiritual civilization” must accompany 
material progress. Fearing “the corrosive influence of 
capitalist ideas,” the regime tightened restrictions on 
contacts between Chinese and foreigners. 

In short, the parameters of institutional reform were 
more clearly etched. The Chinese system would remain 
highly centralized and authoritarian. The Communist 
party would retain its monopoly of power and be revital- 
ized in order to perform well its distinctive role. The in- 
struments of totalitarian rule—the public security forces 
and the propaganda apparatus—would be curbed but 
not dismantled. The economy would remain largely 
under state plan; the role of the market would be sec- 
ondary. Within these constraints, the Maoist system 
would be significantly altered. 


The System in 1982 


The tortuous path of development from 1972 to 1982 
reveals that no single vision of rule—and certainly not 
Mao’s—guided China during the entire decade. Differ- 
ences existed among the leaders on many issues. More- 
over, the twists and turns in policy suggest that the 
same leaders, even Deng Xiaoping, changed policy 
positions as they confronted new problems, learned 
new lessons, and faced shifting constellations of oppo- 
nents. Nonetheless, since 1972, views akin to Deng’s 
gradually have come to the fore, and Chen Yun’s influ- 
ence has been palpable since he returned to office in 
1978. To be sure, Deng’s views suffered setbacks in late 
1973, in 1976, perhaps temporarily in the spring of 
1979, then in late 1980, and late 1981. Also, Chen Yun, 
Deng Xiaoping, and their particular supporters may 
have important differences among themselves. In spite 
of all this, one can say that since 1978 an effective con- 
sensus has existed among the top leaders concerning 
broad political and economic objectives and the major 
methods to achieve them.?5 


25 For Deng Xiaoping’s views, see “Text of Deng Xiaoping’s Report on the Current 
Situation and Tasks” in Cheng Ming, March 1980, trans. in FB/S-CH/, Mar. 11, 1980, 
Supplement, pp. 1-27; “Deng Xiaoping’s Latest Speech,” Ching Pao, October 1980, trans. 
in FBIS-CHI, Oct. 21, 1980, pp. U/1-5; “Comrade Deng Xiaoping Talks on Questions of 
Correcting Party Work Style,” in Hongqi (Beijing), Nov. 1, 1981, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 

Nov. 3, 1981, pp. K/1-9; and Pi Yun, “Speeches by Four Top Leaders That Must be 
Studied by Chinese Communists Cadres,” Chen Ming, February 1982, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Feb. 2, 1982, pp. U/12-14. 

On Chen Yun, see Pi Yun, loc. cit., pp. U/6-10; and Nicholas R. Lardy and Kenneth 
Lieberthal, Chen Yun's Strategy for China’s Development: A Non-Maoist Alternative, 

White Plains, NY, M. E. Sharpe, forthcoming, 1983. 

For a general analysis of political developments in China since Mao’s death, see A. Doak 
Barnett, China’s Economy in Global Perspective, Washington, DC, The Brookings 
Institution, 1981, Chap. 1. 


The dedication of the leadership to the attainment 
a strong and prosperous China is as firm as that of Me 
However, their appraisal of the disastrous cons 
quences of the Great Leap Forward and the Cultu 
Revolution, as well as their sensitivity to the excesses 
the anti-rightist and rectification campaigns of 195 
which Deng himself had helped direct—caused them 
depart sharply from Mao’s view of the way to achie 
the goal. 

Instead of seeking to unite China primarily throus 
coercion and propaganda, they encouraged un 
through increased economic interdependence amo 
regions, through reliance on effective, planned alloc 
tion of material goods and capital, and through a reg 
larized promotion and personnel management syste 
The immediate bureaucratic beneficiaries of this e 
phasis were the leading economic agencies—the Sta 
Planning Commission, the Ministry of Finance, the Pe 
ple’s Bank of China—and the central agency respo 
sible for managing a regular personnel system, t 
Organization Department of the Chinese Commun 
Party (CCP). The losers were the Propaganda Depa 
ment of the CCP, the Ministry of Public Security, andt 
military. Billboards that once displayed Mao’s saying 
now advertise various merchandise. Tens of thousanc¢ 
were released from the labor camps of the public sec 
rity apparatus, while millions more lost their “label 
and ceased being under continual supervision by t 
public security forces. The military lost many of | 
privileges and suffered a reduced budget.?© Abando 
ing Mao’s totalitarian demand for the positive involv 
ment of everyone in politics, Deng has been willing ° 
permit individuals to withdraw from politics and to pu 
sue their private interests, be it careers or avocation 
and to create works of art, provided these do not exhik 
opposition to the rule of the party. 

Deng and Chen saw the need for regularity and pr 
dictability. Their pledge has been: no more campaign: 
no more Maoist dialectical swings between periods ¢ 
mobilization and stability. The goal has been steady rul 
through a professional bureaucracy, untainted by co 
ruption and personal ties. The object has been to elim 
nate the immobilism, the factionalism, and the relianc 
on personal ties (guan-xi) in the bureaucracy which ha 
thrived during the Cultural Revolution. The establist 
ment of the Academy of Social Sciences and the ree 
tablishment of professional associations are intended! 
generate a more empirical policy process and to é@f 
courage greater communication among professiona 
working in different units or systems (xi-tong). 


Ea EEE 


26 June Teufel Dreyer, “China's Military Power in the 1980's,” press briefing packet 
published by the China Council of the Asia Society, Washington, DC, July 1982. 
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caucus at the 6th Plenary Session of the ] 1th Central Committee of the Chinese mmunist Party ne 198 
am left to right: Chen Yun, Deng Xiaoping, Hu Yaobang, Li Xiannian, and Zhao Ziyang. The Plenum adopted 
ajor resolution evaluating the historical role of the late Mao Zedong in hit 


To guard against bureaucratism in the pejorative | and abuse of power and have punisned the offending 
nse, the leaders have reestablished the disciplinary | Dureaucrats 
The maior , 


ntrol commissions within the party that existed in the 
950’s and again during the post-Great Leap Forward | to improve the standard of living of the populace. Deng 
Sovery. They have sought more vigorous monitoring of | Chen, and their ass ites clearly felt that the tifica 
© bureaucracy through elected congresses. For a brief | tion of party dictatorsnip and 
an in 1978-79, they encouraged open petitioning | rested on the party's ability t 
ler accumulated grievances, in mid-1979 permitting | people. | S regard, { 

titioners to assemble at the entrance to Zhongnanhai | been lackluster: the average ne, diet, or availability 


se state and party headquarters) and in late 1978 and | of materia! goods in 13// were Nardcly 
2 spring of 1979 sponsoring the Democracy Wa 1957.2” Without improvement in the quality of 

ey assigned close aides to high positions on news eaders believe, the Chinese people would not 

pers and gave them a mandate to undertake invest more advanced sist ectivist f ' 

tive journalism. They saw expansion of the market organization. Veng 

ace as a further check on bureaucratic siothtuiness sioned a mor y 

ere was even discussion in those heady days of 1979 | row range of ¢ ff 

out establishing a bicameral legislative system, with | Mao's last year - 
vigorated minor democratic parties playing a ser SOR eS e ia 
S political role in the revitalized Chinese People: 

litical Consultative Conference. They have giver 


nsiderable publicity to many cases OF COfrupuvor 
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A young couple, clad in current fashions, enjoys a mo- 
ment’s relaxation in a Beijing park in 1981. 


—BLACK STAR. 


their popular standing on improving the material and 
cultural quality of life in China now and have promised a 
more abundant tomorrow. Mao had avoided basing his 
legitimacy on such tangible promises and, except in 
1955 and 1958, tried not to arouse expectations about 
a more abundant life in the near future. Deng and his 
associates have felt it necessary to do so in order to 
restore morale in the country and reestablish the con- 
fidence of the populace in the efficacy of their govern- 
ment. Only in this way, they believe, can China’s major 
problems of productivity and modernization be solved. 

When one looks at the program of reform espoused by 
the present leadership and at their strategy for im- 
plementing it, one has to conclude that the leadership 
has already succeeded in changing the system signifi- 
cantly from what it had been in 1972. First, China has 
begun to recover from the trauma of the Cultural Revo- 
lution and its aftermath.28 Though this is very difficult to 
judge, it does seem that the totally benumbed quality of 
much of the populace has begun to disappear. To be 
sure, cynicism and apathy are widespread, especially in 
urban areas. Some of the enthusiasm and optimism for 
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the “four modernizations” generated among the urb 
intellectuals in 1978-79 appear to have dissipate 
Nonetheless, the current leaders seem to have inspir 
some popular confidence in their capacity to stee 
Steadier course toward gradual economic growth. T 
fears of a return to the excesses of the Cultural Revo 
tion so prevalent in 1976-78 appear to be subsidi 
The leaders probably have done much to restore th 
ability to rule effectively, though they have yet to rege 
the power and authority which the system enjoyed 
the 1950’s. 

China today has collective rule, in contrast to Mac 
one-man rule.?? To be sure, Deng has enjoyed perio 
where the initiative was almost totally his; nonetheles 
no one ruler can bend the entire system to his will, 
Mao was able to do on many occasions. One cannot e 
vision Deng, Chen, or any ruler at this stage being ak 
to launch a Great Leap Forward or a Cultural Revolutic 
as Mao did. The legitimacy of the regime is not rooted 
the thought and writings of a single leader, as in t 
Maoist era. Most major decisions in China today appe 
to be based on the building of a consensus within t 
Politburo and Secretariat, and—in a formal sense—eve 
minor decisions frequently require the approval 
several members of the State Council’s Standing Cor 
mittee. 

Power still appears rooted more in people than in i 
stitutions, and indications remain of factional alignmen 
at the top.3° Nonetheless, factional strife has bee 
dampened; it is no longer a Hobbesian struggle for s 
vival. Progress has been made in rebuilding institution 
The streamlining of the State Council in early 1982, t 
drafting of the 1982 state constitution, and the restru 
turing of the apex of the party apparatus at the 12 
CCP Congress represent major steps in this process. A 
pointment of Zhao Ziyang as premier and Hu Yaoba 
as party general secretary, as well as the anticipate 
naming of a head of state—i.e., a chairman of the Pet 
ple’s Republic—will also contribute to the institution 
revival. A smoother succession can now be anticipate 
following the deaths of Deng and Chen than occurred 
1976 when Zhou and Mao died. The leaders have be 
gun to reveal how their policy process actual 
works—how documents are drafted and issued, ho 
leaders live and work, how meetings are convened. 


28 Based on personal impressions of the authors during visits to the PRC between 197 
and 1982. 

29 Michel Oksenberg, “Economic Policy-Making in China: Summer 1981,” China 
Quarterly, June 1982, pp. 165-94. 

3° Lucian W. Pye, op. cit. 

31 On leadership discussions concerning agricultural policy, see “Always Keep in Mind 
the 800 Million Peasants: A Report on Zhongnanhai,” which appeared originally in 
Liaowang and is translated in FB/S-CHI, May 20, 1981, pp. K/7-14. 
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> : . Pe 
inese Premier Zhoa Ziyang (left foreground) delivers a report on the restructuring of the State incil at a Mar 
1982, plenary meeting of the 22nd Session of the Standing Committee of the Fifth National Peopk ngre 
esided over by Peng Zhen (to Zhao’s right), Vice-Chairman of the Standing Committee 


rthermore, they have begun to obey the rules govern- | reestablished, fiscal and monetary ntrols had beer 
4 the stages through which discussion of policy ought | revitalized, and a national personne! management 
proceed before a policy is formally promulgated. ?? system, with promotions and dismissals based on merit 
Yet, certain aspects of the system remain the same. | had begun to be restored.** Meanwhile, the range of 
ferent factional groupings on the Politburo and Sec- | responsibilities of both the military and the put 
lariat still have their distinctive sources of power in the | security forces has contracted. In particular, the ¢ 
pital, based in different organizational hierarchies. | security forces have lost their direct contr 

van-xi networks of people still link leaders in Beijing to | of people previously in lat 
bvinces, Counties, and primary units. The power of | lance because they were charged with being one of the 


die-level bureaucrats remains intertwined with the | “five black elements.” *° The es stablisnment of a jud 
xing or waning influence of their bosses and protec- | system and procuracy and the proclamation of lega 
S. Many bureaucrats continue to believe that the | codes offer hope that some checks would eventually ex 
gle most important factor determining their fate is the | ist on the powers of the f e. Witn the acknowledg 
itical strength and interest of the State Council Stand- | ment that Mao's body of writings was germane to | 
‘Committee member responsible for their agency.** | time, had to be reinterpreted to suit new Conditions, 4 
fet, in terms of the principal mechanisms for inte- | contained flaws in any case, no identifiable, autnorita 


ating the country, major changes have occurred since | tive, current doctrine prevails on which benavior Na 
72. In Mao's last years, China’s essential unity, | be firmly based.** 
prely tested to be sure, was retained primarily 

Dugh coercion, the propagation of ideology, and the 

rsonal ties linking individual leaders in Beijing tc 2 al 2 
ers in different parts of the country. By 1982, the | oes wre tas 


MNomic planning apparatus had been substantially 4 1982 : 
c . = 
we = . . _ m _ : 
On the procedures followed the crafting of the resolut evaluating Mao (see ~ 
#4), see transiation of a July 15, 1981, Xinhua broadcast (sumwmanzing an article : » . : 
mene) in FSIS-CAHI, July 1 1981, pp. W4-1¢ “ ; . 
Dksenberg, “Economic Policy-Making in China: Summer 1981," jo _— an rate 
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All these generalizations need qualification. The eco- 
nomic bureaucracies still are deficient in their ability to 
plan, and orders issued in Beijing are not always swiftly 
or totally obeyed. Nor has the personnel system be- 
come totally regularized and based exclusively on merit. 
The People’s Liberation Army (PLA) and the public secu- 
rity forces are still very powerful, constituting a per- 
vasive and intrusive presence across the land. When 
one observes the number and location of the com- 
pounds through whose gates pass vehicles with the tell- 
tale white license tags—the identifying tag of PLA 
registry—one realizes the extent to which Beijing and 
other cities remain under PLA control. The propaganda 
apparatus still limits the range of permissible cultural ex- 
pression, and opinions cannot challenge four principles: 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, pursuit of socialism, and leader- 
ship by the Chinese Communist Party.?” In short, the 
strengthening of the web of economic organizations— 
the People’s Bank, the Ministry of Finance, the State 
Planning Commission, the State Statistical Commis- 
sion—and the revitalization of the party’s Organization 
Department and the various personnel agencies within 
the government are at present the principal indications 
of change in the balance among the formal systems uni- 
fying the diverse, heterogeneous nation. 

Three additional developments have accompanied 
and undergirded the reemergence of the economic 
bureaucracies. First, campaigns as an alternative mode 
of policy implementation have been essentially aban- 
doned. Since the death of Mao, the Chinese have not 
been subjected to one hallmark of the Chairman’s rule: 
the designating of a particular task or set of tasks as 
central; the organization of ad hoc committees to direct 
the campaign, staffed by bureaucrats seconded to the 
committee; the supply of study documents to enlighten 
the populace about the campaign’s objectives; and the 
Struggle against people whom the ad hoc committees 
identified as obstacles to the campaign—all done in an 
atmosphere of frenzy.3® The campaigns totally dis- 
rupted bureaucratic routine, as budgets and personnel 
were altered. Perhaps no other development so clearly 
accounts for the reassertion of bureaucratic rule as does 
the abandonment of campaigns. 

A second development has been some progress in 
rebuilding the state statistical network.3? Meaningful 
choice requires reliable data. The Cultural Revolution 


SS 


37 See fn. 23. 

38 Gordon Bennett, Yundong: Mass Campaigns in Chinese Communist Leadership, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California, Center for Chinese Studies, 1976. 

* Based on interviews conducted by Michel Oksenberg with PRC officials in the summer 
of 1981. See also International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, China: Socialist 
Economic Development, Washington, DC, IBRD, 1981, Annex A. 
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Workers at a computer station in Jinnan, Shando 
Province, in late June 1982 prepare for the Chine 
population census, being carried out with Unite 
Nations assistance. 


—Lehtikuva/Photoreporte | 


brought about the decimation of China’s statistia 
system. At its nadir, the State Statistical Bureau had | 
personnel in its central offices, down from 400 on 
eve of the Cultural Revolution. With the exception o 
few key statistics—for example, on the production 
items like petroleum and steel under tight central co 
trol—accurate data were simply unavailable on ma 
basic facets of the economy and society. Populat 
data were dubious, no complete and reliable cens 
having been conducted since 1953. Such rough en 
erations as were carried out were undertaken by age 
cies with a vested interest in the outcome. An annuf 
national survey of household income and consu 4 
expenditures which had been conducted since t 
mid-1950’s was terminated in 1966. Statistics 
agricultural cropping patterns and yields were suspeé 
because peasants had become skilled in hiding prod 
tion and many bureaucrats had lost the incentive to at 
quire accurate agricultural data. By the mid-1970'S}f 
tacit bargain had been struck in many locales betwe | 
the government and peasantry: as long as the brigade 
and teams met their delivery quotas, the governmelt 


| 
} 


uld not probe too deeply into total output. Additional 
traints on statistics resulted from unwillingness by 
ancies to share reliable information. 

sy 1982, in contrast, the State Statistical Bureau was 
roaching its pre-Cultural Revolution manpower ceil- 
and was utilizing new technologies such as com- 
ers in data analysis and remote sensing to check on 
pping patterns. A national census was under way 
) United Nations assistance. The annual survey of 
isehold income and consumer expenditures was re- 
ned in 1978, although it was not rooted in rigorous 
vey methods. Some of the distortions in agricultural 
a are being removed. In short, the statistics which 
‘bureaucracy now supplies to the leadership warrant 
r at greater confidence, even though severe 
iblems remain. 

he third development was the amelioration of ten- 
s within the bureaucracies. From 1972 to 1976, the 
Itural revolutionaries” and the rehabilitated 
pitalist roaders’—the tormenters and the tor- 
inted—worked side by side in the various agencies. 
1978, those officials who had risen during the 
tural Revolution have been gradually weeded out, 
2 more of the officials who had been purged have 
ed to office. Of course, a renewal of fragmentation 
ong the top leaders could revive intra-agency strife 


bute of the system 


In 1972 
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around Cultural Revolution cleavages. However, per- 
sonnel changes, new issues, and somewhat dimmed 
memories, as well as greater leadership cohesion at 
higher levels seem to have dampened animosities with- 
in agencies. This generalization does not apply to all 
agencies. Bureaucracies which were at the vortex of the 
Cultural Revolution—for example, the ministries of 
Culture and Education—manifested more evident scars 
than those which were either totally destroyed and had 
to be rebuilt (e.g., the Statistical Bureau), or which had 
been somewhat isolated from the turmoil (e.g., some of 
the machine-building ministries). 

The developments from 1972 to 1982 we have 
sketched can be summarized in tabular form (see Table 
1). Though the table is oversimplified, it vividly under- 
scores the considerable change over the decade. The 
extent of the changes immediately raises two questions: 
Why did the changes occur? Will they endure? 


Causes of Change and Its Durability 


Three interrelated factors help to explain the evolution 
of the system: the change in the top leaders, the course 
of revolution, and China’s specific development prob- 
lems. The human factor is the passing of Mao and the 


Table 1: Evolution of the Chinese Political System, 1972-82 


In 1982 


Revolution 
Dialectical 


od of change preferred by leader(s) 
leader(s) view process of change 
erred method of policy implementation 


siveness of state Total 
1 tasks of governance 
elimination of lingering bourgeois 
influences 
anisms for integrating the policy 
ideology 
aniques for controlling “bureaucratism” Campaigns 


of “institutionalization” 


© of politics at top level 


at top One-man rule 
ical bases of decisions 
units 
r confidence in political system Low 


ant organizational hierarchies 


Mobilization of populace; class struggle 


Restoration of order; attitudinal change; 


Networks of personal relations; coercion; 


Low; rule of men rather than institutions 


Unbridled factionalism below top leader 


Prior preferences demonstrated in model 


People’s Liberation Army, public security 
forces, party Propaganda Department 


Reform 

Linear 

Rule by bureaucracy; regularity 

Pursuit of some private interests and 
withdrawal tolerated 

Raising economic production and living 
standards 


Networks of persona! relations; regularized 
personnel system; planned allocation of 
material goods and capital, coercion 
Experimentation with numerous 
techniques, none successful 

Low; major efforts under way to rebuild 
INSTITUTIONS 

Struggle among factions and opinion 
groups governed by unwritten rules 
Collective leadership 

Investigation; statistical compilation; model 
units 

Somewhat improved 

Party committee chain of command, party 
Organization Department, State Planning 
Commission, Ministry of Finance, army, 
public security forces 
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rise of Deng and Chen. Many of the changes only took 
place after Mao’s death, the arrest of his principal allies 
in revolution, and the subsequent eclipse of his lingering 
beneficiaries (e.g., Hua Guofeng). The Chinese system 
remains one which reflects the aspirations and tech- 
niques of rule of the top officials. To that extent, the 
system will continue to evolve and take on the coloration 
of Deng’s and Chen’s successors. 

A second, more systemic factor is also at work, name- 
ly, the course of any totalitarian revolution.4° The 
reform-oriented, institutionalized polity which had 
begun to emerge by 1982 bears a great resemblance to 
the Chinese system which was making its appearance in 
the mid-1950’s and then again in the early 1960’s, after 
the Great Leap Forward campaign (1958-60). By 
launching the Cultural Revolution in 1966, Mao sought 
to postpone in China the inevitable aftermath of revolu- 
tions—be they in France, Russia, Germany, Cuba, or 
Vietnam—that is to say, the strengthened grip of 
bureaucracy over society. Mao deliberately sought 
mechanisms to keep society in constant turmoil so as to 
prevent a bureaucratic domination in China.4} 

Nevertheless, it appears as though societies reach a 
limit beyond which they do not welcome turmoil and 
become exhausted by it. Problems of legitimacy and 
compliance come to the fore as the leaders must grap- 
ple with a cynical, disenchanted population which has 
been coerced for too long. Yet, upon closer examina- 
tion, no revolutionary or totalitarian regime has followed 
exactly the same path. What is common among totali- 
tarian regimes, as Richard Lowenthal has noted, is their 


call for mobilization to be directed toward development 
of one sector [of the nation], while totalitarian in- 
struments of control and repression are used to demobi- 
lize the other sectors. .. . Herein lies the dilemma of the 
totalitarian regime that has successfully mobilized its 
system's assets to attain a single developmental objec- 
tive... . Its very success has led to mounting pressures 
to bring the system into balance, to allow development 
in the hitherto unauthorized areas; yet, if it does so, it 
will be sanctioning the end of the revolution from above, 

the end of the movement toward the goal culture.42 


LS 


*° On this topic, see Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. See also Robert Tucker, Marxian Revolutionary Idea, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1969, pp. 172-214. 

4! Starr, op. cit., pp. 300-08. 

‘2 Richard Lowenthal, “Development vs. Utopia in Communist Policy,” in Chalmers 
Johnson, Ed., Change in Communist Systems, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 
1970, p. 14. See also David E. Apter, The Politics of Modernization, Chicago, IL, University 
of Chicago Press, 1965, esp. Chap. 10, and Seweryn Bialer, Stalin’s Successors, New 
York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1980, especially pp. 5-62. 


Lowenthal’s insight implies that the post-totalitaric 
phase in each case will be a specific reaction to the pe 
ticular emphases of the mobilization effort. In su 
since each revolutionary effort to transform a society h 
its own emphasis, it will leave its own particular legac 
For this reason, while focusing on the post-Mao era, t 
essay laid initial stress on Mao’s goals and techniques 
rule. To an extraordinary extent, the pressing proble 
now, even six years after Mao’s death, are precisely t 
ones Mao neglected as he directed the nation’s energie 
elsewhere. The contours of the 1982 political syste 
are, to a considerable degree, a reaction to the Maoi 
system. The political institutions and process Deng a 
his associates have called into being have been d 
signed to cope with the particular set of problems Me 
had neglected and thus bequeathed to his successor 


lagging agricultural production; 
an inefficient industrial system; 
high unemployment among youth; 
a low standard of living; 
widespread apathy and cynicism; 
an inadequate scientific and technological ma 
power base; 
¢ specific bottlenecks in transportation, communicé 
tions, and energy; 
¢ an unacceptably high rate of population increase 


SO pressing are these problems and so seeming 
supportive to their solution is the political system Deng 
Chen, and their associates have designed, that th 
observer might be tempted to assume that rationalit 
has prevailed and an equilibrium may have bee 
reached. Such a conclusion is unwarranted on severé 
grounds. 

To begin with, the major instruments of totalitaria 
rule have been weakened but not eliminated. The mil 
tary, the public security forces, and the propagand 
apparatus have yet to acquire roles in domestic affai 
commensurate with the objective resources under the 
command. They are potentially destabilizing institution 
and focal points of resistance to the system which Den 
and Chen have forged.43 

In addition, the current system and set of policie 
generate their own, new set of problems, and it is no 
yet clear that the Deng-Chen system is capable of har 
dling these problems. In particular, the system reli€ 


heavily on rule through bureaucracy, but it has yet t 


43 For a more general treatment of the problem of a post-mobilization regime, see 
Richard Lowenthal, “The Ruling Party in a Mature Society,” in Mark G. Field, Ed., Social 
Consequences of Modernization in Communist Societies, Baltimore, MD, Johns HopKaa 


University Press, 1976, pp. 81-118. 
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velop effective mechanisms for ensuring that the | 


ureaucracy will be responsive either to popular will or 


1, the Deng-Chen system could prove to be one in 
ich tensions accumulate but for which there are no 
equate safety valves. To be sure, the new opportunity 
individuals to withdraw from politics and the person- 
| readjustment in the bureaucracies lessen the causes 
tension. Furthermore, unlike the Maoist system, the 
eng-Chen system does not envision the use of social 
SIONS aS an engine of history. Nevertheless, several 
eady apparent cleavages in the system could prove 
litically troublesome if allowed to become too sharp. 
ese are: (1) civil-military relations; (2) generational 
ering where the experiences and education of age 
orts have differed sharply; (3) urban-rural differ- 
ces, since living standards and opportunities for 
icial mobility are highly unequal; (4) tensions between 
astal and interior provinces, since the benefits of 
tina's opening to the West flow much more rapidly to 
coastal provinces; and (5) income differentials 
hin and among localities, with perhaps rising resent- 
ent as income differentials grow under the post-1978 
muneration system. The long-term consequences of 
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Harry Harding, Organizing China: The Problem of Bureaucracy 
Stanford University Press, 198] 
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es facing today's Chinese /eadership: at the left, unemployed painters and carpenters SeeK worr 


increased contact with the outside world are also dif 


| ficult to foresee 
deed to orders from above.** Over a protracted peri- | 


Another potential source of instability stems from the 
promise the leadership has made to raise the standard 
of living of the populace. From 1978 to 1982, real in 
come has gone up dramatically for many, particularly in 
the countryside, and moderately for others, especially in 
the cities. Not only have wages gone up, 
tion of housing has increased significantly, as has the 
production of many consumer durables (watches, bicy 
cles, portable radios, television sets, etc.).*5 The slightly | 
more affluent urban Chinese populace is beginning to | 
press upon scarce leisure-time such as 
theaters, parks, and sports grounds. Therefore, ques- | 
tions remain. Are expectations rising more rapidly than 
the expansion of consumer goods industries? Is it in fact 
wise to stimulate support for the regime through such a 
heavy reliance on material incentives? What might hap 
pen if the economic strategy does not succeed, the | 
growth rate falters, and standards of living stagnate? In 
that case, the fundamental stability of the Chinese | 
regime would not necessarily be at stake, but many of 
the changes made since 1972 would be threatened, 
particularly in the relative importance of 


Dut construc 


facilities. 


Various 


sees: 
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are of Urumgi, Xinjiang Autonomous Region; at right, part of China's effort to control its population growth, a | 


ter in Lanzhou, Gansu Province. 


— Vincent Mentzet 
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bureaucracies and the mechanisms for integrating the 
society. 

In addition to the leadership, the natural course of 
totalitarian revolutions, and the concrete problems fac- 
ing the Chinese leaders, another consideration bears 
mention in explaining the change from 1972 to 1982 
and in assessing the future: Chinese cultural traditions. 
One way of looking at the last years of Mao and the post- 
Mao era is in the light of China’s cultural heritage. In 
many respects, what has transpired is a reassertion of 
certain dominant strands in the Chinese tradition.4® In 
particular, as W. Theodore deBary has argued, the two 
dominant models of rule in China have been harsh dic- 
tatorship or benevolent but still authoritarian bureauc- 
racy, with the latter being more common through the 
centuries.*” lronically, the Cultural Revolution helped 
revive the traditional culture it had been intended to 
destroy.4® The harsh dictatorship under Mao strength- 
ened people’s desire to confide in those whom they 
trusted, i.e., those with whom they shared ties. Thus, 
the immediate family in many ways became more im- 
portant; school, native place, or early career connec- 
tions became tickets to survival. The disillusionment 
with the formal Maoist ideology led to increased interest 
in traditional religion, especially Buddhism and Taoism. 
Thus, what makes current China at least superficially 
resemble the imperial system is the twin reassertion of 
formal bureaucracy and the informal means (especially 
use of guan-xi and the prevalence of factions) for coping 
with the state. 

The present leadership swiftly jettisoned those 
aspects of the Maoist system which ran especially 
counter to the dominant strands in the Chinese tradi- 
tion. These were its denial of the cultivation of individual 
pursuits, its emphasis on class struggle, and its extreme 
denigration of bureaucracy and hierarchy. To be sure, 
such concepts as “privacy” and “individualism,” so cen- 
tral to Western political thought, were not well devel- 
Oped in the Chinese tradition; on the other hand, no- 
tions of “withdrawal,” “quietude,” and particularly, 
“self-cultivation” were quite well developed. Not privacy 
but scholarship, meditation, and detachment were 
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4° Kenneth G. Lieberthal, Revolution and Tradition in Tientsin, 1949-52, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1980, 

47 See DeBary's contribution to China’s Future and Its Implications for U.S.-China 
Relations, Occasional Paper No. 2, Washington, DC, East Asian Program, The Wilson 
Center, August 1980, pp. 1-11. 

48 See the writer Wang Meng’s comment on the Cultural Revolution: “Sometimes a thing 
has the opposite effect of that intended. When, in the past, indiscriminate emphasis was 
placed on drawing a clear line between classes, the line vanished; when struggling against 
each other was stressed, people realized the value of friendship and loyalty; when politics 
was overemphasized, people became tired of it; and after the movement to sweep away all 
old ideas, customs and habits, people clung to these things even more.” Wang Meng, 
“The Barber's Tale,” Chinese Literature (Beijing), July 1980, p. 26. 


esteemed values, and rule which prevented cultivatio 
of talent—poetry, painting, carving of seals—was threa 
ening to culture and the attainment of virtue. Mao 
fostering of struggle also ran counter to a deeply i 
grained preference for harmony. Campaigns and th 
brawling that accompanied them brought disorder i 
stead of the preferred regularity and order.49 

To the extent that the Deng-Chen system represents 
reassertion of “Chineseness,” several exceptions mus 
also be noted: collective leadership, the idea of linea 
progress, the downplaying of ideology, and the empir 
cal basis of policy choice. Let us briefly identify each ¢ 
these very complicated matters. When unified, Chin 
always has had a single, discernible ruler. It remains t 
be seen if a system of shared power will work. The trad 
tional Chinese view of history being cyclical has more i 
common with Mao’s dialectic conceptions than with the 
current leadership’s notions that progress can be grad 
ual and evolutionary. As to ideology, in the absence o 
extensive, formal religion, the state always played a ma 
jor role in the inculcation of morality; this had a majo 
role in helping unify the country. The current syste 
would seem to leave a vacuum in the propagation of < 
unifying, coherent set of beliefs. 

Turning to epistemological matters, the current lead 
ers are trying to build methods of research and analysis 
derived from Western social sciences into the empirica 
procedures of the bureaucracy. Many students of Ching 
would argue that these methods are antithetical te 
dominant Confucian precepts: the view that most facts 
are infused with values and hence that truly “neutral 
social and policy sciences cannot be developed; the 
preference to learn through the emulation of models 
rather than through the understanding of scientific prin 
ciples.°° It remains open to question, therefore, whethe 
the current effort to develop an empirically based polic 
process will really succeed. 

Deng and his associates seem to have rekindled the 
century-old debate over how best to root the quest fo 
modernity in the nation’s intellectual heritage. In fact, as 
Benjamin Schwartz has stressed, it is incorrect to speak 
of a single or even dominant Chinese intellectual tradi- 
tion.®! Rather, aspects of Confucianism, legalism, Bud- 


a 


4° On these points see Donald J. Munro, The Concept of Man in Contemporary China, 
Ann Arbor, MI, University of Michigan Press, 1977; and Richard H. Solomon, Mao’s 
Revolution and the Chinese Political Culture, Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA, University of 
California Press, 1971. 

5° Richard Baum, “Scientism and Bureaucratism in Chinese Thought: Cultural Limits of — 
the ‘Four Modernizations,'” paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association for — 
Asian Studies, Toronto, Mar, 13-15, 1981. ; 

51 Benjamin Schwartz, In Search of Wealth and Power: Yen Fu and the West, : 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1964, and his “Some Polarities in Confucian 
Thought,” in David Nivison and Arthur Wright, Eds., Confucianism in Action, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1959, pp. 50-62. 
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, and various popular religions offered China's 
a diversity of traditions upon which to draw. The 
question was which of these diverse strands should 
combined with which Western ideas to create an 
Dlogical amalgam suited to Chinese needs. China's 
and their thinkers were confronted by a series of 
alities each of which was sustained by an eclectic 
ture of Chinese and Western thought. Among these 
rities spurring debate were: 


the notion that societies can be egalitarian versus 
notion of a hierarchical natural order; 
the notion that hierarchy is inevitably oppressive 
s the idea that hierarchy is essential for order and 
attainment of morality; 
* the view that only external controls can order a 
siety versus the idea that fostering of virtue in each 
on is the requisite for order; 
* the notion that China can attain modernity through 
-reliance and exclusion of the outside world versus 
belief that the West and Japan have much to offer; 
' the belief that mankind can swiftly create a utopian 
munity if properly motivated versus the view that 
omic conditions basically shape the social structure 
J that economic conditions can be changed only 
dually; 
' the belief that theory—abstract knowledge—is ac- 
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quired in practice versus the notion that theory can arise 
from reflection. 


The distinctive and complex response to each of these 
polarities which was provided by Mao became the offi- ) 
Cial ideology of the nation. 

The reassertion of “Chineseness” in post-1976 China 
has meant a partial return to examining these polarities 
in ways which had absorbed Chinese intellectuals before 
1949. To be sure; the precise terminology and the | 
centers of gravity have changed in the intervening | 
years, thus revealing the impact of Marxism-Leninism 
and Maoism. But the polarities that are being explored | 
and the syntheses that are being sought echo the | 
debates of an earlier period. | 

As we have already noted, Deng and his associates 
have exhibited an ambivalent attitude toward renewed 
intellectual ferment. On the one hand, they acknowl- 
edge its necessity since Mao’s prescriptions seem in- 
adequate for dealing with China’s current problems. On 
the other hand, they fear that the ferment will escape 
their control—with unpredictable consequences. No 
matter what the ideological proclivities of the leaders, 
they are unlikely to be able to provide the same conti- 
nuity and coherence in ideology that Mao had achieved. 
Until a consensus on ideology exists, it is improbable 
that China's political system will be fully stable. 


Soviet Succession 


EDITOR'S NOTE —The important question of who will succeed Leonid Brezhnev as Generz 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union remains an open one. Below we offer 
two divergent “Kremlinological” assessments of the subtly evolving constellation of front- 
running contenders and their possible policy preferences. In the first contribution, Mr. Hou g 


traces the personal background and policy stances of his “candidates” in the context of the 
complex policy agenda facing any successor leadership. In the second, Mr. Ploss assesses 
indirect recent evidence of a challenge to Brezhnev’s leadership and offers a somewhat 


different line-up of leading contenders. 


Issues and Personalities 


by Jerry F. Hough 


nce again, Leonid Brezhnev’s health seems to 
have deteriorated, and speculation about the 
Soviet succession is rising. This time, however, the 
situation is substantially different from what it was 
several years ago. Two of the inner core of the Politburo, 
Aleksey Kosygin and Mikhail Suslov, have died, and the 
position of a third, Andrey Kirilenko, appears to have 
Slipped badly. Brezhnev’s long-time personal assistant, 
Konstantin Chernenko, has continued to gain greater 
Status and now seems to be the number two man in the 
political system. Most recently, the long-time chairman 
of the KGB, Yuriy Andropov, has been moved into the 
Central Committee (CC) Secretariat and into the inner 
leadership core. 

In a recent article in Problems of Communism, } 
William Hyland lamented the decline of Kremlinology in 
the West, and with good reason. There have been only 
nen 
Mr. Hough is Professor of Political Science and Policy 
Sciences, Duke University (Durham, NC), and Staff 
Member, The Brookings Institution ( Washington, DC). 
He is the author of many works on the Soviet Union, 
including How the Soviet Union Is Governed, 1979. 


four leaders in Soviet history (five, if one includ 
Georgiy Malenkov’s short interregnum), and each h 
been associated with major changes in policy and ev 
in the way the political system functions. The successi 
to Brezhnev will come at a time of critical policy choice 
It will probably involve the disappearance of a histo 
generation from the scene. If not immediately, then o 
three or four years, it will almost surely produce su 
stantial change of some kind. Yet, clues about leade 
ship politics have been much scarcer over the last 
years than in the past. 

Despite the uncertainty of the evidence, Hyland is cc 
rect in insisting that we give attention to this importa 
subject. This article will attempt to assemble the bits 
information that are available about the leading co 
tenders and about the issues that will lie at the heart 
the struggle for power. Even if events prove our curre 
thinking wrong, our mistakes may nonetheless indica 
where we have to rethink our underlying assumptio 
about the Soviet political system. 


*“Kto Kogo in the Kremlin,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1982, pp. 17-26. 
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gernenko on the Red Square rostrum. 


he Issues 


ssues have always been important in Soviet succes- 
ns. In the past, even if the emerging leader rose to 
er primarily through control of personnel selection, 
was Careful to identify himself with strong currents of 
inion within the party. In this succession, issues will 
iry likely be even more important. There is today no 
zical successor in the sense of a man of the right age 
d background serving as the general secretary's chief 
sistant for personnel selection. Indeed, since person- 
#1 turnover in recent years has been slow, it is not clear 
at anyone has had an opportunity to build a political 
achine at all. In addition, since the mid-1970's, 
ezhnev has steadfastly refused to face up to a grow- 
z number of problems, and his successors will not be 
p to avoid them. The problems are so contentious 
at there are certain to be leadership differences of 
inion about them, and the struggle for power in the 
cession will surely involve a struggle over issues as 
ll. 
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ydrey Kirilenko (far right) at the May Day 1982 parade in Moscow, his first appearance after several months out of 
© public light. He joins (right to left) Viktor Grishin, Leonid Brezhnev, Nikolay Tikhonov, and Konstantin 


— Bernard Chariow/Gammea Liaison 


The policy issues in this succession will not, however, 
be simple and clear-cut. Westerners often define the | 
political struggle in the Soviet Union in terms of “reform” 
or “liberalization” versus “conservativism” or even “neo- 
Stalinism.”2 There is a strong element of truth in this 
view, but the situation should not be oversimplified 
Issues that are important for most reformers at one time | 
can become unimportant only a short time later 
Reforms that are instituted can provide the basis for a 
new conservative consensus and become in turn the 
target of a new reform movement. Key values held Dy 
reformers (or conservatives) can come into conflict with 
each other and force difficult choices on specific issues 
This last question is particularly crucial now, for tne 
reforms introduced under Khrushchev and Brezhnev | 
have become the essence of the status quo that needs | 
to be attacked if the programs of the contemporary 
economic reformers are to be realized. ) 

There are many significant issues confronting the 
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Soviet Union. First, the Soviet Union is, of course, a 
multinational state, with some 20 major peoples with 
their own language, culture, and territorial base. In par- 
ticular, the growing number of those with a Muslim 
background raises new problems. The question of what 
to do with the Central Asians, which has been the center 
of great, and probably exaggerated, attention in the 
West, may not be urgent, but it must be faced sometime 
in the decade. Moreover, the nationality factor is never 
far beneath the surface on any policy question that 
arises—for example, the distribution of investment, 
demographic policy, economic decentralization, or 
political liberalization. 

Second, a series of questions concerning political 
reform are on the agenda of discussion. Brezhnev has 
essentially continued Khrushchev’s social reforms that 
favored workers and peasants. But he has moved away 
from Khrushchev’s more extreme antibureaucratic 
tendencies and populist notions of mass participation. 
The key phrases of the Brezhnev era have been “scien- 
tific decision-making,” “the administration of society,” 
and “the scientific-technical revolution,” all of which 
connote the flow of influence in decision-making to 
those with specialized knowledge—administrators, 
scholars, and educated people in general. As a present- 
day critic, Anatoliy Butenko, has expressed it, “one of 
the widespread prejudices is that ‘power by the workers’ 
is unrealizable and utopian, since the administration of 
public affairs has become extremely complex and 
demands deep specialized knowledge, as a result of 
which the time will never come when ‘each cook will 
rule.’’’3 

Criticism of this Brezhnev policy, however muted, is 
not difficult to discern in the Soviet media and among 
Soviet officials and scholars. On the one hand, a 
number of leading intellectuals inside the party estab- 
lishment have appealed with increasing frequency for 
greater democratization. Butenko has published a 
forceful call for workers’ self-management and has sug- 
gested—without being specific—substantial changes in 
the representative institutions as well.4 Fédor Burlatskiy, 
head of the philosophy department of the Institute of 
Social Sciences of the Central Committee, has made a 
similar appeal, speaking out for a withering away of the 
State in the form of a transfer of more functions to the 
public organs.® Together with Georgiy Shakhnazarov, a 


LSS 


3A. P. Butenko, Politicheskaya organizatsiya obshchestva pri sotsializme (The Political 
Organization of Society Under Socialism), Moscow, Mysl’, 1981, p. 178. 

* Ibid., esp. pp. 160-90, Butenko is head of the Department of Political and Ideological 
Problems of the Economy of the World Socialist System Institute (IEMSS)—the leading 
Soviet institute on Eastern Europe. 

°F. Burlatskiy, “The Political System of Developed Socialism,” Kommunist (Moscow), 
No. 12, August 1979, pp. 62-73. 
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deputy head of the Central Committee’s Socialist Co 
tries Department, he has also called for the establis 
ment of political science and of a political science in 
tute, one of whose purposes would be to work towé 
the improvement of the political system.® Shakhnaza 
himself is more cautious in speaking about any with! 
ing away of the state but has advocated a democré 
zation of the process by which candidates are no 
nated as well as a loosening of information policy.” 

On the other hand, there have been indirect cautio 
against democratization. No one in the Soviet Unionc 
come out publicly against further democratization. It 
quite possible, however, to discuss the importance 
professionalization or to hint about the need for conti 
ing repression by speaking of the dictatorship of the pr 
letariat in contemporary conditions.? Moreover, there 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of Chernenko’s rep¢ 
that “at times one hears the question—don’t we ha 
too much democracy? Doesn't it lead to a weakening 
discipline?” 

Third, the relationship of the Soviet Union with t 
outside world and the level of military spending ha 
become the subjects of intense public debate. T 
world situation has changed radically in recent yeat 
military parity has been achieved with the West; t 
relationship with the United States has become confro 
tational; NATO is under severe strain; the inter 
changes in China since the death of Mao Zedong rai 
the possibility of a change in Chinese foreign policy; a 
the Soviet involvement in the Third World has had li 
payoff, and none of the major Third World countri 
have proved revolutionary. Major differences of opinic 
on how the Soviet Union should respond to each 
these changes can be found in Soviet books, journa 
and newspapers, and increasingly even on Sovi 
television.}° 

On the basic question of relations with the West, f 
example, Vadim Zagladin, the first deputy head of t 
Central Committee’s International Department, hé 


© G. Kh. Shakhnazarov and F. M. Burlatskiy, “On the Development of Marxist-Leninist 
Political Science,” Voprosy Filosofii (Moscow), No. 12, 1980, pp. 10-23. 

7G. Kh. Shakhnazarov, Sotsialisticheskaya sud’ba chelovechestva (The Socialist Fate of 
Mankind), Moscow, Politizdat, 1978, pp. 187, 191, 196, 212-13. 

® See, e.g., M. |. Baitin, Sushchnost’ i osnovnyye funktsii sotsialisticheskogo gosudarstv. 
(The Essence and Basic Functions of the Socialist State), Saratov, |zdatel’stvo Saratovsko 
Universiteta, 1979; and Yu. A. Krasin, “Worker Participation in Management and 
Professionalism,” Voprosy Filosofii, No. 4, 1982, pp. 3-14. Krasin is prorector of the 
Academy of Social Sciences of the CPSU Central Committee. 

°K. Chernenko, “The Vanguard Role of the Party of Communists: An Important 
Condition of Growth,” Kommunist, No. 6, April 1982, p. 41. 

1° For a survey of the major published debates related to foreign policy, see Jerry F. — 
Hough, “The World as Viewed from Moscow,” /nternational Journal (Toronto), Spring 198 
pp. 183-97. For debates related to Latin America, see idem, “The Evolving Soviet Debaté 
on Latin America,” Latin American Research Review (Chapel Hill, NC), No. 1, 1981, 
pp. 124-41. 


ed that there are two “extreme views”: 


are people who say that the situation is so com- 

and difficult that there is no way out, that only the 

rst can be expected, that we are on the very thresh- 

of war... . On the other hand, there are some peo- 

0 say that there have been all kinds of crises, this 

il pass too. We are strong, we have the strength of the 
et Union; it will all pass of its own accord." 


ough he does not spell out the alternative to these 
“mistaken” views, it clearly involves an active diplo- 

é ti effort to improve the situation. 
ertheless, it is the fourth issue—that of economic 
—that will surely be the central issue of the suc- 
ssion, in part because everyone recognizes that the 
onomy is not functioning well. The rate of increase in 
Vv et industrial growth is declining, and the reduction 
2 share of GNP allocated to industrial investment in 
t years does not bode well for the future. Agricul- 
fe is such a concern that three times in the last four 
Brezhnev has told the Central Committee that the 
9d shortage is a political problem as well as an 
omic one. The refusal of the leadership even to 
dDlish the size of the 1981 harvest is dramatic evi- 
ce of the sensitivity of the question. And the poor 
formance of the service sector is universally con- 
d. In all these spheres, East European countries 
ve developed a number of reforms, and the question 
fore the Soviet leadership is which, if any, of these 
novations to adopt. 
Westerners often treat economic reform in the Soviet 
on as an obvious good, which has been thwarted 
by ideological rigidity and bureaucratic self- 
srest. Without any question, there are people in the 
viet Union who see the introduction of market 
echanisms as an ideological abomination,!? and many 
tials in Gosplan, the ministries, and even the provin- 
il apparatus (notably its agricultural components) fear 
as a threat to their power or even to their jobs. 
eless, the rigid ideologues are found mainly in 
Folder generation that is passing from the scene. 
eover, Khrushchev was able to scatter the minis- 
| personnel to new regional economic councils (sov- 
ozy) in 1957. If it wanted, the party leadership 
d hit just as hard at bureaucratic privilege today. 
2 with dogmatic ideological views and bureau- 
atl self-interest certainly oppose reform, but the 
why reforms have not been instituted so far lie 
2. In recent years, the overwhelming obstacle 

orm has been Brezhnev himself. As his health has 
clined, he seems not to have been well enough to run 
government on a day-to-day basis, and power in 
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that sense has flowed to others. Although the same can 
be said of Mao in his last years, it is absolutely clear in 
retrospect that Mao retained the power to block actions 
that a majority of the leadership wanted to undertake 
Similarly, Brezhnev's ability in the last few years to ad- 
vance two old cronies, Chernenko and Nikolay 
Tikhonov, as key men in the political system demon- 
Strates that his position in this respect is not unlike 
Mao's. 

There are also major conceptual and political 
obstacles to economic reform that will surely outlive 
Brezhnev. There is no precise blueprint for a successful 
economic reform in the Soviet Union. The evidence sug- 
gests that the various parts of a meaningful reform are 
interrelated and, therefore, difficult to introduce in a 
piecemeal manner.!3 While it is easy enough to say that 
more power should be delegated to local levels, the 
question of controls is crucial. One of the primary 
sources of the rapid expansion in inflationary purchas- 
ing power in Poland in the 1970's, for example, was a 
relaxation of centralized controls over managers before 
strict market controls were introduced." It is also easy 
to say that the profit criterion should be used to judge 
managers. But if prices are determined essentially on 
the basis of costs, managers have an incentive to keep 
their costs high. Cost-plus contracts are scarcely re- 
garded as the key to efficiency in the United States, and 
the situation is little different in a socialist system. The 
logic of using the profit criterion is that prices should be 
controlled by the market. 

On a more theoretical level, it is easy to say that the 
Soviets should move toward a more market-oriented 
economy. However, it is no simple matter to establish a 
system that yields prices close to market prices while 
maintaining its planned character and avoiding the 
more serious types of unemployment and inflation 
found in the West. After all, some prices—particularly 
commodity prices—fluctuate widely in the West.'® Is 
pe Se 1S ee ea ee 

!) Intermew on Prague radio. Transiated in Foregn Broadcast informator Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union (Washington, OC), Aug 4, 1962, p. CC/11 

2 Sometimes views of thus type can be expressed more easy  Gscussons about Chana 
than in those about the USSR. See, tor example, V. |. Lazarev, Mlessovaya Dora v ANF 
(Ciass Struggie in the PRC), Moscow, Politizdat, 1981, p. 12, 20, 311-16; and Ye + 
Konovalov, “On the Evolution of Sociceconormuc Structures in the PRC,” Prottemy Dainege 
Vostoka (Moscow), No. 2, 1980, p. 10 

13 An East European joke hints at the problem Oy reporting te result of 2 dispute over 
whether to change to the Britsn prachce of Orning on the ef ade of he ed Mey 
Gecwed to do SO INCrementaily, with the trucks adoping « fwst and Me Cars orvy some 
months later 

%* Jerry F. Hough, The Polish Cress: Amercan Policy Optons, Wastengim, OC, The 
Brookings institution, 1982, pp. 13-14 

&S For example, the January 1 market price for copper rose from 59 cents 2 pound © 
1978 to 69 cents in 1979 to $1.03 1980 and then fet wo 65 cents # 196) and 
73 cents mn 1982 These prices are he Jarwary futures price for Guth Contract Trey oe 
pated «1 any mayor Newspaper elit 2 Major finance secbor, MOURNE Tne New fore 
Twnes 
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market socialism to have the same fluctuation in prices? | the peasants while holding consumer food prices a 
Is it to feature the same increases and decreases in pro- | the prices of industrial goods sold to agriculture essé 
duction associated with such fluctuation in the West, | tially steady.!8 Brezhnev has announced that the s 
with marginal producers operating only at times of high | sidy will be raised another 16 billion rubles in 1983 
prices and eventually closing down? Although the consumer price policy can be explained 

The task of finding an acceptable model of economic | political considerations, the continual raising of procul 
reform is complicated, also, by the fact that even | ment prices seems motivated by a general belief t 
educated persons in the Soviet Union often have great | this is the key to more production. 
difficulty thinking in market or even economic terms. Even if the Soviet leaders resolve the conceptual pr¢ 

In the labor sphere, for example, Soviet economists | lem and decide what kind of reform they want, they s 
seem torn between the contradictory desires of reduc- | face a political problem. Some of the prerequisites fo 
ing labor turnover and of giving managers the incentive thoroughgoing reform are already quite clear, and th 
to economize on labor. The enormous attention devoted | are politically unpalatable. 
by Soviet officials and scholars to the problem of labor First, while the precise point of price equilibrium m 
turnover comes at a time when Soviet turnover rates are | be difficult to ascertain, it is absolutely certain that ma 
well below those in the West.!& 

Similarly, in Soviet agriculture, a strong case can be | et . oft 
made that the long-term secret to agricultural abun. |,” resin! tor une decsed na sontobe conta daseran 
dance is to turn the terms of trade against the peasant Policy-making and Political Learning Under Brezhnev.” Professor Hauslohner, now at Y. 
and create structural conditions in which the more PrO- | University, emphasizes the conceptual barriers to reform. 
ductive can mechanize and increase efficiency.1? Other- | ,, seein deamon ames vlan Janes lr a Hex Noe, A De 
wise, marginal producers will never be forced off the | Juiy-august 1976, pp. 52-53. 
farm. Yet the Brezhnev regime has raised the subsidy to *® Vladimir G. Treml, “Subsidies in Soviet Agriculture: Record and Prospects,” prepar¢ 
agriculture—from about 2 billion rubles in 1965 to 35 for the forthcoming compendium of the US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Sovie 
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billion in 1980—by raising procurement prices paid to | 1 pravaa (Moscow), May 25, 1982, p. 2. 
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Soviet consumers crowd around a meat counter in Irkuts 
Soviet Union. 
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k. State subsidies keep the retail price of meat low in t : 


— Martine Franck/MAGNU 
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prices are now far from that point. As in Poland, the 
be of meat is politically the most serious problem. The 
Lprice for meat is about one half the price paid to 
ants for it, resulting in continual shortage in the 
, even though per capita meat consumption is not 
rom the British level.2° Poland had a per capita 
at production well above the British level before the 
es of 1980,2) and nevertheless had severe short- 
. The new Soviet food program projects a rise in an- 
| per capita meat consumption to 70 kilograms in 
90—the level the Poles had achieved in the late 
D's. This strongly suggests that even if the Soviet 
ion fulfills its ambitious plan for meat production, it 
‘will have severe shortages so long as present meat 
ses are maintained. 
any other politically sensitive prices are also set well 
ow market levels. Some, such as those for mass 
sportation, pose no problem, for the demand for 
items is finite. Where the demand is high, 
ever, the problems can be severe. The price of 
d is lower than the procurement price of grain, and 
S economically rational for farmers to feed their 
Stock bread instead of grain. Books are priced so low 
a best seller is one that sells out in a single day. 
ets to good plays are unobtainable through regular 
innels. The number of hospital beds per 100,000 
Julation is double the American level (1,249 vs. 630 
1980), and the Soviet figure is still going up, although 
ican health economists consider even the Ameri- 
number excessive.22 
econd, apart from some rationalization in prices, 
omic reform also requires some change in policy 
ding labor and wages. The existing incentive 


hn 1980, the annual per capita consumption of meat in the USSR was stated to be 
The per capita British meat consumption was 46.2 kilograms in 1975, down 
50.4 kilograms in 1970. Ibid., p. 2; and P. G. Hare and P. T. Wanless, “Polish and 
Economic Reforms—A Comparison,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1981, 
2. The precise Soviet statistics need to be treated with great caution, but the 

ons are surely not enough to drop Soviet consumption significantly below the 
British level. 
are several reasons why such a level of consumption is not inconsistent with 
in the state stores. First, of course, some meat ts sold through the collective 
s. Second, if goods are priced too low, they may sell out very quickly, Dut the 
Quantity sold in a brief period may be quite substantial—even more so than if pnices 
high that the goods do not move and remain on the shelves. Third, Sowet citizens 
main meal (obed) in the middie of the day. Hence they eat most of their meat at 
Ss at work. In recent years, when | have often observed an absence of meat in 
Stores, | have always found it in street cafeterias, as well as at those in the Lenin 
and the Academy of Sciences institutes, and it has been pnced very reasonably 
day a week, fish is offered instead of meat.) In light of other preferences given to 
ial workers, the same situation must prevail in factory cafeterias 
ish per capita consumption of meat rose from 49.2 kilograms in 1965 to 

s in 1970, to 70.3 kilagrams in 1975, and remained rougty at the last level 

1979. See Hare and Wanless, loc. cit., p. 492. The authors state that the Bnitish 
sh definitions of meat and meat products are identical 

World Almanac and Book of Facts 1982, New Nork, NY, Newspaper Enterpnse 

1981, p. 592; and Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 g. (National 
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system tends to reward managers who hoard labor, and 

the major new performance indicator now being intro- 
duced (“normed value-added production”—normativ- 
naya Chistaya produktsiya) encourages managers to 
produce more labor-intensive goods than the old gross 
output target did.23 As a result, there is an overutiliza- 
tion of labor, and labor productivity has increased more 
slowly than it should. Moreover, even if a manager 
wants to get rid of a worker, the existing trade union and 
legal protections make it difficult for him to do so. 

In addition, virtually all Soviet economists contend 
that wage policy does not provide sufficient incentive to 
encourage economic growth.** During most of the 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev periods, a marked tendency 
toward egalitarianism was observable in wage policy.?* 
For all wage-earners, the gap between the top tenth and 
bottom tenth widened a bit in the early 1970's, but 
those at the bottom of the scale are largely service per- 
sonnel.7© In economic terms, the crucial wage differen- 
tial is that between blue-collar workers and engineering- 
technical personnel (ITR), for it determines whether 
workers have the incentive to become foremen and 
engineers and reflects the extent to which managers are 
rewarded for performance. Table 1 shows trends in this 
differential for industry, construction, and agriculture 
throughout the Brezhnev years. The figures for the sec- 
ond half of the 1970's are little short of astonishing, 
especially given the countervailing consensus among 
Soviet economists. In industry, engineering-technical 
personnel received an average monthly wage increase 
of 13.3 rubles, while workers received 24.6 rubles. In 
construction, the respective figures were 5.9 rubles and 
27.6 rubles. In agriculture, the wages of the technical 


Economy of the USSR in 1980), Moscow, Finansy | statistika, 1981, p. 499. To be sure 
the problem is not all one of demand unrestrained by cost. For exarnpie, the figure for the 
United Kingdom, which has a comprehensive state medical programm, was 894 in 1977 
(World Almanac, p. 588). in the Soviet Union, the hospital bed figure is the bass for 
budget decisions, and the Ministry of Healtn deliberately prolongs nospital stays im order to 
increase its budget. For example, a woman giving berth without compicators 6 forced to 
Stay in the hospital for 13 days before returrung home even though the possibility of 
contagion there probably increases the dangers for the new-born and may even be 2 
tactor in Sovet infant mortality figures 

23 The validity of this charge is acknowledged by A Bachurin, deputy chawman of 
Gosplan in charge of labor questions. Pravda, July 16, 1982, p. 3 

24 See the discussion in Jerry F. Hough, “Policy-Making and the Worker,” in Arcadius 
Kahan and Bia Ruble, Eds., industrial Labor in the U.S.S.R. New York, NY, Pergamon 
Press, 1979, pp. 380, 390-91 

2 janet G. Chapman, “Recent Trends im the Sowet indusina! Wage Structure,” # ad 
pp. 151-83; Alistair’ McAuley, Econormmc Welfare in he Sowet Union, Landon George Ater 
& Unwin, 1979: and David Lane, The End of Social inequality: Class, Stats wd Power 
Under State Socialism, London, George Aden & Uren 192 po 46 

2* Michael Bliman, “A Note on the Ortributon of Earrengs » tne USSR Under 
Brezhnev,” Slavic Review, December 1980, pp. 669-71 Professor Elman conctudes that 
the trend toward egattananesm ended m 1968 But tes evwence Goes "ot go Deyond 
1974. Moreover, the parfioular indicator Used & very senciiwe to Changes # The were 
wage. and the troduction of a lange increase # he murwrsn wage # 1958 mans Mat 4 
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Table 1: Average Monthly Wages in Soviet Industry, Construction, and State Agriculture, 1965-& 


| 
(in rubles) 
} 


1965 1970 1975 1980 : 
INDUSTRY | 
Engineering-technical workers (ITR)} 148.4 178.0 199.2 2124 | 
Workers 101.7 130.6 160.9 185.5 | 
Ratio of ITR wages to worker wages 1.46:1.00 1.36:1.00 1.24:1.00 1.15:1.( . 
CONSTRUCTION | 
ITR} 160.7 200.0 207.0 212.9 
Workers 108.4 148.5 180.3 207.9 
Ratio of ITR wages to worker wages 1.48:1.00 15353100 1.15:1.00 1.02:1.( | 
STATE AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural-technical personnel? 136.3 162.5 180.2 185.7 
Workers JZ 98.8 1253 149.0 
Ratio of agricultural-technical worker wages to worker wages 1.88:1.00 1.64:1.00 1.44:1.00 1.25: 


1 This category includes line managers as well as rank-and-file engineers and technicians. 


SOURCE: Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 g. (The USSR National Economy in 1980), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1981, pp. 364-65. 


? This category includes agricultural specialists (such as agronomists and veterinarians) as well as engineers and technicians involved with equipment and repair. | 


personnel rose by only 5.5 rubles (they actually declined 
between 1977 and 1980), and those of farm workers by 
23.7 rubles. 

As a result, the fifth issue of the succession must be 
the nature of Soviet social policy. The policy pursued by 
Khrushchev and especially Brezhnev has, in a way, rep- 
resented a gesture toward the Marxist ideal, “To each 
according to his needs.” Everyone has a guarantee to a 
job—which is secured by giving managers an incentive 
to retain excess labor force. Everyone can afford the 
basic necessities (subsidies keep prices low, sometimes 
below cost), and if only corruption and the black market 
could be eliminated, these necessities would be ra- 
tioned by willingness to stand in line rather than by 
amount of income. Income differentials between man- 
agers on the one hand, and workers and peasants on 
the other, have been reduced.27 

The egalitarian ideal has, of course, not been reached 
by any stretch of the imagination. Many—including 
many scholars—argue that the policy of egalitarianism 
should be pushed still further: the minimum wage, the 


——————— eens 


27 As Hedrick Smith has documented in The Russians (New York, NY, Quadrangle, 
1976), the topmost elite has been given a number of nonmonetary privileges, but these 
are provided only to a very narrow sector of the managerial elite. Moreover, even the scale 
of the privileges to the high officials can be exaggerated in comparative terms. For a case 
in which one of the country's top 25 publishing officials was unable, despite the support of 
two Central Committee members, to get his three-room apartment enlarged to four, see 
Vladimir Voinovich, The Ivankiad or The Tale of the Writer Voinovich’s Installation in His 
New Apartment, New York, NY, Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1976. 
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earnings of collective farmers, and pensions should 
increased; the income supplements for children of pc 
families should be raised; more money should 
pumped into the countryside to reduce migration to : 
city; privileges for the well-to-do and powerful should 
reduced; more of the country’s resources should go i 
“collective income” (e.g., free day-care centers, s 
sidized resorts, better free hospital care, and so forth) 
Market-oriented reforms, on the other hand, wo 
move away from the egalitarian ideals. If more mon 
were to go to the productive and the innovative, inco 
differentiation would widen. If meat, theater ticke 
books, and the like were priced at the supply-ank 
demand equilibrium point, then low-income peorh 
would not be able to afford as much as they can today 
the peasant were unfettered, the old bugaboo of th 
kulak would reappear, for some peasants would ff 
more productive than others and would have to be ef 
couraged to increase their investment and acreage. 
Hence, as new Soviet leaders enter the successic 
period, they will face many dilemmas. Chernenko 


28 Given the finite amount of funds available, every appeal for a collective good, incom: 
supplements, increases in pensions and minimum wages, etc.—and such appeals are 
innumerable—is, in practice, an appeal that funds be diverted from other goals. In 
addition, many scholars write articles and books that advocate movement to greater 
egalitarianism in more general terms. For example, see A. A. Amvrosov, Ot klassovoy : 
differentsiatsii k sotsial’‘noy odnorodnosti obshchestva (From Class Differentiation to Social 
Homogeneity), 2nd ed., Moscow, Mysl’, 1978; and A. P. Butenko, Sotsialisticheskiy obra. 
zhizni: problemy i suzhdeniya (The Socialist Way of Life: Problems and Judgments), | 
Moscow, Nauka, 1978. / . 

: 


| 
| 
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ed for a “radical (korennyy) improvement of the 
sonomic mechanism, a removal of class differentia- 
on, and a further widening of participation,” 29 and it is 
ghly likely that the new leadership will enunciate some 
h program. Ultimately, however, choices will have to 
made. In addition to the trade-off between economic 
owth and social justice as traditionally defined in the 
oviet Union, there can be a conflict between workers’ 
aif-management or increased trade union power on the 
@ hand and economic reform on the other. A stronger 
e for the trade unions could limit the regime's ability 
widen wage differentials. More workers’ self-manage- 
ent could affect both the level of workers’ wages and 
@ ability of managers to fire unproductive workers or 
1 reduce the work force. 
These dilemmas facing the Soviet leaders involve con- 
ts between central values that all contenders osten- 
bly hold dear and judgments about the stability of the 
dlitical system. Throughout the 1970's, the Polish lead- 
hip feared—and with good reason—what they knew 
ad to be done. Is there a similar fear among the Soviet 
adership? Those major American specialists who pri- 
tely predict a military dictatorship in the Soviet Union 
slieve that there is. If Soviet leaders were to go ahead 
h price increases, the resulting political explosion 
Ould require martial law in their view.%° And it is cer- 
inly possible that there are Soviet leaders who say or 
ink that, ultimately, martial law is the only way to insti- 
e economic reform (or who at least believe that “after 
2, the deluge”). Otherwise, the inaction to date is inex- 
icable. There are likely to be other leaders who think 
at action must be taken soon or the situation will get 
of hand. 
These dilemmas also involve foreign and defense pol- 
. Economic reform is likely to be expensive in the 
ort run. The artificially low prices are, of course, 
lected in subsidies in the state budget. If prices were 
ised, this money could be saved and transferred to 
2 wage fund. Gross wages could be raised roughly as 
ch as food prices without any other financial conse- 
ences. The problem, however, is that those who need 
e compensatory wage increases are those with lower 
d middie incomes (or pensioners), not those who can 
eady afford the prices on the collective farm market. 
economic reform requires more incentives for the 
ost productive and a widening of the income gap be- 
Ben engineering-technical personnel and workers, the 
per-income sector will need to receive even greater 
rreases than will the middie and lower sectors. If the 


Chernenko, loc. cit., p. 29. 
For a surtacing of this argument in print, see L. H. Gann anc M. S. Bernstam, “Sowet 
abilities,” National Review (New York, NY), Aug. 20, 1982, p. 1021 
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Soda t it will | come from and how it will be 
remunerated—is a major issue facing the Soviet leader- 
Ship. 


— Camera Press. 


consumer sector is going to function better, it will re- 
quire some capital expenditures. Moreover, the enor- 
mous new budgetary commitments for the food pro- 
gram will be difficult to repudiate. When these various 
types of expenditures are added together, they do pro- 
duce a financial strain. 

Some of the strain of economic reform could conceiv- 
ably be relieved by concentrating on price reform, by 
shifting some of the burden of improving services to an 
enlarged private sector, and by postponing the increase 
of rewards to the most productive. Nevertheless, since 
industrial investment is already being severely restricted 
and needs to be expanded,*' the only reasonable 
source of money to reduce the problems caused by 
price increases is the defense sphere. While some 
Soviet leaders do speak about the need both to 
strengthen defense further and to institute some kind of 
economic reform—notably, Viadimir Shcherbitskly, the 
Ukrainian party leader ??—significant economic reform 
is generally dependent on political and military détente, 
and advocacy of the two tends to go together 


————————————————— 


3} Seweryn Bialer, Stalin's Successors, New York NY, Carntradge Ureversity Press 
1980, p WOO. See Boris Rumer, “Sowet wesimert Posy Unvesowed rrotrens 
Problems of Commuresm, September-October 1962. pp. 53-08, tor 4 fuser Gscussean of 
ts protien 

32 For example, see Pes speech #) Pravda jure , 1975. 0 2 See aso Crwetan Oueve 


“Simaantes and Difterences mn tne Sowet Leaders Recent Approach to some sues of 
Foren Potcy,” Rack Liderty Research Reports (Murect Ri 211/78, Sept 2, 1 
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With the politics of internal reform thus intertwined 
with the politics of foreign and defense policy, the prob- 
lems for contenders trying to build a winning coalition 
are complicated even more. It is almost certain that dif- 
ferent contenders will choose different trade-offs and 
will therefore have to base themselves on different 
social and bureaucratic forces. 


The Candidates 


Leonid Brezhnev undoubtedly remembers well that 
when Nikita Khrushchev placed a man of the right age 
and experience in a post that positioned him to become 
the successor, that man took advantage of the situation 
to succeed “prematurely.” Determined to prevent any- 
one from doing to him what he did to. Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev has consistently avoided appointing someone 
with the proper qualifications to a post that would make 
him the obvious heir apparent. For this reason, the 
question of who will succeed Brezhnev has always re- 
mained quite difficult to answer, perhaps even for 
members of the Politburo itself. 

Today, there are at least five men who have or have 
had at least a reasonable chance to become general 
secretary, and several others with at least an outside 
chance. The five are Andrey Kirilenko, Konstantin 
Chernenko, Yuriy Andropov, Viktor Grishin, and Mikhail 
Gorbachév. 


Andrey Kirilenko. For years, Western Sovietologists 
have pointed to Kirilenko as the likely heir apparent.33 
They have assumed that he has been de facto second 
secretary (that is, the secretary providing overall super- 
vision of personnel selection and economic manage- 
ment) of the CPSU Central Committee (CC) and that he 
has therefore been in a good position to build a winning 
political machine. In addition, his background is as ex- 
tensive as that of any of the other candidates, not only 
because of the breadth of his responsibilities in the 
Brezhnev period, but because of his years of experience 
as an obkom (oblast party committee) first secretary 
both in the Ukraine and in the RSFSR. 

One thing is certain—Kirilenko has been associated 
with Brezhnev for a long time. Born several months 
before Brezhnev in 1906, Kirilenko actually rose faster 
than Brezhnev in the wake of the purges of the 1930's. 
He was named second secretary of the Zaporozh’ye 


———————— 


33 See, e.g., Richard Coffman and Michael Klecheski, “The 26th Party Congress: 
The Soviet Union in a Time of Uncertainty,” in Seweryn Bialer and Thane Gustafson, Eds., 
Russia at the Crossroads: The 26th Congress of the CPSU, London, George Allen & 
Unwin, 1982, pp. 200-01. 
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obkom in 1939, when Brezhnev was only one of t 
junior obkom secretaries in Dnepropetrovsk. The t 
men first crossed paths early in the war, when Kirilen 
served as the (political) member of the Military Counc 
of the 18th Army of the Southern Front (from Novemb 
1941 until April 1942), and Brezhnev was deputy hee 
of the Political Administration of the Southern Fro 
(which supervised the 18th Army) or perhaps head 
the Political Department of the 18th Army (a post whic 
would have been subordinate to the member of the M 
tary Council).34 

The two men’s association has continued almost uni 
terrupted since the close of the war. Kirilenko returne 
to civilian work, resuming his post of obkom second se 
retary in Zaporozh’ye when it was liberated in 1944, 
August 1946, Brezhnev became obkom first secreta 
in Zaporozh’ye and, consequently, Kirilenko’s boss. 
November 1947, Brezhnev was named obkom first se 
retary in Dnepropetrovsk. When he moved on 
Moldavia in 1950, Kirilenko succeeded him in Dnepri 
petrovsk, most likely on Brezhnev’s recommendatio 
From 1955 to 1961, Kirilenko served as obkom fir: 
secretary in Sverdlovsk, and from 1961 to 1966 < 
deputy chairman of the Bureau of the Central Commi 
tee for the RSFSR. When the Bureau was abolished 
1966, Kirilenko became, together with Suslov, one ¢ 
the two CC senior secretaries under Brezhnev. In 1976 
when Kirilenko received a medal on his 7Oth birthda 
President Nikolay Podgornyy presented the award, b 
Kirilenko directed his answer primarily to Brezhnev, us 
ing the familiar form of “you” (ty) to emphasize th 
closeness of the relationship. Kirilenko is the only Poli 
buro member to have used this form of address in suc 
a public forum.3® 

The exact nature of Kirilenko’s responsibilities durin 
the Brezhnev era should be considered more of an ope 
question than it usually is. For most of the Khrushche 
period, there was a senior CC secretary—Aleksey Kiri 
chenko from 1957 to 1960, Frol Kozlov from 1960 t 
1963, and Brezhnev from 1963 to 1964—who provided 
overall supervision of the central state apparatus and 
personnel selection in at least the non-Russian repub 
lics. (It is probable that none of the three had authori 
over the Bureau of the Central Committee for the 


34 Sovetskaya voyennaya entsiklopediya (Soviet Military Encyclopedia), 8 vols., Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1976-80, Vol. 4, p. 182. This source provides a good comprehensive 
biography of Kirilenko. Brezhnev's biographies do not make clear when Brezhnev moved 
from the Southern Front to the 18th Army, but since he held the latter post for “more tha 
two years,” it is likely to have been after Kirilenko left. Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 586, and Vol. 2; 
p. 367. The first post also was lower in status than Kirilenko’s. 

3° Pravda, Oct. 15, 1976, p. 1. Even men as close to Brezhnev as Suslov and Fi 
Chernenko, both of whom Brezhnev addressed in public as “ty” spoke to him in the polite 
form “vy.” Ibid., Sept. 25, 1982, p. 1; and Dec. 20, 1981, pel: 


R.) Although it is generally assumed that Kirilenko 
ipped into this role for Brezhnev, this interpretation 
d not be accepted without reservations, especially 
tthe period since 1976. 
pre are, it should be understood, ways of dividing 
work of the senior CC secretaries other than the 
| pattern. In the last years of the Stalin period 
950-53), for example, the responsibility of supervis- 
g the lower party apparatus and the central state 
achinery was split between Khrushchev and Malen- 
V. It is quite possible that something similar happened 
‘the Brezhnev period, probably at the time of Cher- 
snko's elevation to the Politburo. At least until very 
is Kirilenko clearly has fulfilled much of the 
alenkov role of supervising central governmental pol- 
/ and economic planning, although he seems not to 
e Malenkov’s responsibility for foreign policy and 
riculture.3¢ What is lacking is evidence that Kirilenko 
S$ continued to have responsibility for the party organs 
lower levels. 
@ crucial question in this respect is the subordina- 
of lvan Kapitonov, the head of the Organizational 
Work Department of the Central Committee. Kapi- 
ov has direct supervision over personne! selection, 
d he has placed long-time associates in several posts 
this realm. Thus, the first deputy head of the Organi- 
onal Party Work Department, Nikolay Petrovichev, 
ed as head of the propaganda-agitation depart- 
ent of the Moscow obkom under Kapitonov in the late 
50's, and the editor of Partiynaya Zhizn’, Mikhail 
Ideyev, was Komsomol secretary under Kapitonov 
the early 1950’s.37 The assumption has been that 
pitonov, who is not a member of the Politburo, must 
} subordinate to one of the CC secretaries, namely, 
enko. It is, however, within the realm of possibility 
t Kapitonov always reported to Brezhnev directly, 
d within the realm of high probability that sometime in 
sent years—probably in October 1977, when Cher- 
nko became a candidate member of the Politburo— 
pitonov began reporting to Chernenko. Since the 


practical terms, Kirilenko supervised Boris Gostev, head of the Planning and 
cial Organs Department of the Central Committee (and himself was almost certainly 
‘of the department until September 1975) as well as the heads of the vanous 
, Construction, transportation, and trade departments of the Central Commmuttee 
indirectly, through Viadimir Doigikn and Yakov Ryabov) , Doigikh’s election 
didate membership in the Politburo in May 1982 seems to have been accompanied 
assumption of responsibility for the Planning and Financial Organs Department. On 
2, 1982, Pravda reported two July 1 meetings: a perfunctory one nononing the Gay of 
cooperative workers and a CC conference on economic planning. Kunienko 
d the former, but not the latter, (although both Gostev and a nigh Gospian official 
there). Mikhail Gorbachév and Doigikh represented the Politburo 
S Department of State, Directory of Sowiet Officials, Washington, DC, US 
ent Printing Office, August 1960, Vol. 1, p. 154; 1981 Yezhegodnm Dor'shoy 
oy entsikiopedil (Yearbook of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, Sovetskaye 
diya, 1981, p. 594, 607 
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mid-1970's, all of Kirilenko’s articles have dealt solely 
with the economy, while Chernenko’s have often cen- 
tered on questions that are the responsibility of the per- 
sonnel secretary.3® In 1982, it was Chernenko and 
Kapitonov who attended the trade union session that 
removed Aleksey Shibayev as chairman of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, while in 1976 it had been 
Kirilenko and Kapitonov at the session that had installed 
him.39 

The height of Kirilenko's power seemed to have come 
in September 1976, when an apparent protégé, Yakov 
Ryabov, the first secretary of the Sverdiovsk obkom, 
became the CC secretary in charge of the security 
forces, the military, and the defense industry. In 
February 1979, however, Ryabov was removed (he was 
named first deputy chairman of Gosplan, with responsi- 
bilities largely for labor planning). At the same time, a 
number of signs began suggesting that Kirilenko’s status 
was falling.*° In 1982, there have been rumors that his 
health is failing, but his political health is surely worse. 
(While Suslov’s health had been poor for years, his 
status in the press never fell.) 

In the unlikely event that Kirilenko does become gen- 
eral secretary, it is probable that relatively little would 
change. In his speeches, he comes across as a rather 
traditional bread-and-butter Communist, who empha- 
sizes industrial growth and the increase in living stan- 
dards that comes from it. He says little about shortcom- 
ings and little about changes in the planning process 
that he has supervised. Some of his articles can be in- 
credibly detailed and narrow in their focus on industrial 
problems.*! Except in 1974 when he showed enthust- 


% For example, see A. Kirilenko, “The CPSU's Econorme Policy in Action,” 
Kommunist, No. 4, April 1975, pp. 15-32; idem, “Comprenensive Program of Planning 
and Management improvement,” Partynaya Ztvzn’ (Moscow), No. 18, Septernber 1979 
pp. 6-16; and K. Chernenko, “The Great Unity of Party and Nation,” Aommnurwst, No. 17 
Novernber 1980, pp. 10-26 

39 Pravda, Mar. 6, 1982, p. 2, and Nov. 24, 1976, p. 2. Moreover, Stubayev was 2 man 
out of the Kirilenko moid—an aviaton industry engineer who Nad become 3 pliant manager 
before becoming an obkom first secretary in the RSFSR, the new Wade union cfwef, Stepan 
Shalayev, despite a managenal Dackground. ato Nad worked for 1? years in the central 
trade unions. 198] Yeznegodmk, pp. 609-10 

4 in May 1979, Kirilenko was cut out of a Politburo pecture in a Moscow newspeper 
and even if the omission was accidental, the editor was not fernoved. in Uctober East 
German Communist party leader Ench Honecker called Crernenao Brezrrev s seorest 
comrade4in-arms. Through 196], Kinlenko recewed 2 qumnber of sagnts in comparson wiih 
Chernenko. in January 1982. ne suffered the most remarnabie sub Of at in Me mang of 
the members of Susiov’s funeral Commmssion, Kurienko eas Wsled oul of aipnabeical order 
behind two other Politburo members. The New York Times, May 28. 1979, p. 2, Tery 
McNeil, “The Brezhnev Succession. Taking Stock of the Candidates,” Radio Liberty 
Research Reports, RL 323/79, Oct. 29, 1974; Bors Messner, “The 26 Party Congress 
and Soviet Domestic Poles,” Protiems of Communism, May-June 1961, 9 5, Ekzanetn 
Teague, “Kirilenko at 75, Chemnenko at 70: What Chances Does Ennher rave of Succeeding 
Brezhnev?” Radio Liberty Research Reports, Ri 36661, Sept 9, 1961 Praedia, Jan. 27 
1982, p.1 

* See for example, A Kirilenko, “An important Factor m Rasing he Etectveness of Te 
Economy,” Aommurwst, No. 7, May 1978, pp. 23 3 
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The new chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, S. A. Shalayev, addresses the 17th Trad 


is a 


Union Congress in Moscow in March 1982. The presence of Konstantin Chernenko (third from right behin 
Shalayev) at this meeting which reshuffled the trade union leadership was suggestive of Chernenko’s growin, 
Stature as a possible successor to Leonid Brezhnev. Chernenko is seated between Brezhnev and Politburo membe 


(and former trade union chairman) Viktor Grishin. 


asm about Soviet-American summit meetings,42 he 
manifests relatively little interest in international rela- 
tions. He certainly expresses more support of détente 
and less alarm about the Western threat than some of 
his colleagues, but he seems to take the ebbs and flows 
of détente for granted, as if on the assumption that rela- 
tions cannot get too bad.43 Perhaps he was the target of 
Zagladin’s earlier-mentioned jibe about extreme views 
in this respect. 


Konstantin Chernenko. The great mystery man 
among the contenders is 71-year-old Chernenko. Most 
indicators of status place him in the number two posi- 
tion in the Soviet political system, even after Andropov 
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42 Pravda, June 12, 1974, p. 3. 

‘3 For example, in 1975 he treated détente as something that the changing correlation of 
forces required the West to adopt. Leningradskaya Pravda (Leningrad), June 11, 1975, 
p. 2. This line was not included in the shortened version in Pravda. 
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was elected CC secretary in May 1982. It is quite possi 
ble that on a day-to-day basis Chernenko has alread} 
been serving as the transitional general secretary. ; 
One can argue that Chernenko has accumulated al 
extraordinary number of levers of power in his hands 
Since 1965, he has been head of the Central Comm 
tee’s General Department, which handles the flow C 
Classified documents within the party apparatus and un 
til recently supervised the disposition of letters sent £ 
the public to the Central Committee.44 According 
Arkadiy Shevchenko, a former assistant to Forei 
Minister Andrey Gromyko, Chernenko has used this r 
to serve in effect as secretary to the Politburo.4° In ad 
tion, his attendance at recent army and border gua 


*4 In the past, the department was called the spetsotde/ (Special Department). For a 
discussion of its work, see Leonard Schapiro, “The General Department of the CC of th 
CPSU,” Survey (London), Summer 1975, pp. 53-65. 

48 The Washington Post, June 6, 1982, p. 29. 
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stings indicates that he, rather than Andropov, 
ises the Central Committee’s Administrative 
ans Department, which in turn oversees the police 
: Nag military.4® And finally, as has just been dis- 
, Chernenko has by all indications come to 
5e€ > the Organizational Party Work Department and 
selection. 
ertheless, despite the enormous apparent 
sngth of Chernenko’s position, he is difficult to 
sualize as a general secretary. Since 1960, his main 
e has been head of Brezhnev's personal secre- 
at—his Aleksandr Poskrébyshev—and such people 
ely are chosen to succeed their masters in any 
stem. They find it difficult to establish an independent 
ge, and their proximity to power and their service as 
leader's “no man” have usually made them many 
Chernenko’s background is also most unimpressive. 
r three years in the border guards from 1930 to 
33, Chernenko spent eight years in low-level ideologi- 
work in his native Krasnoyarsk Kray, where, at the 
le of 31, he became a kraykom secretary (presumably 
2 secretary for ideological work).*” His performance 
aust not have been distinguished, however, for in 
943, at the height of the war, he was sent for two years 
college—the Higher School of Party Organizers. In 
945, he was again made an obkom secretary for 
sology, but in a less important oblast, Penza.*® In 
8, he was moved to a still lower job, head of the 
Opaganda-agitation department of the Moldavian 
entral Committee, although as a Russian outsider he, 
ther than the Moldavian who heid the title, may have 
2en serving as the real ideological secretary. 
The major event in Chernenko’s life occurred in 1950, 
en Brezhnev arrived in Kishinév to become the first 
retary of the Moldavian Central Committee. 
rezhnev worked in Moldavia only until 1952, and 
ernenko until 1956. But when Brezhnev became CC 
etary for heavy industry and the defense industry in 
6, Chernenko was named head of the mass political 
ork section of the Central Committee’s Propaganda- 
itation Department. (It is fairly common for the 


Pravda, May 12, 1982, p. 2, and May 28, 1982, p. 2. in January, the obituary of 
Tsvigun, the first deputy chairman of the KGB, was signed by only two Politburo 
bers—Chernenko and Gorbachév. Since Chernenko worked with Tsvigun in Moldavia, 
ol name would seem to imply his responsibility for the Administrative Organs 
at that time. ibid. Jan. 21, 1982, p. 2 

Most of Chernenko's biographies give littie information about nis early career. it s 
cribed, however, in Sovetskaya voennaya entsiklopediya, Vol. 8, pp. 452-53 

Kultura i Zhizn’ (Moscow), Mar. 11, 1948, p. 1. While Chernenko was in Penza, the 
of the agriculture department of the obkorn and later the head of the agnoulture 

on of the oblast government executive committee was Fédor Kulakov, the OC 
for agriculture during most of the Brezhnev era. Kulakov in turn was Gorbachév's 
in Stavropol’. It would be fascinating to know whether thus combination of 
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associates of one CC secretary to be named as the 
subordinates of others; the practice seems to serve the 
functions either of political control or of solidifying 
alliances among secretaries—in the Chernenko case. 
the alliance between Brezhnev and Susiov.) When 
Brezhnev became chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet in 1960, and again when he 
became first (and then general) secretary of the CPSU 
in 1964, he selected Chernenko to head his personal 
secretariat. 

Thus, Chernenko has been exposed to a wide range of 
decisions as a personal assistant but has no significant 
experience of his own outside the ideological sphere. He 
has not run a major economic unit or party organization, 
he has had almost no direct responsibility in the foreign 
policy realm, and he has not even been one of Brezh- 
nev's policy assistants. His education—even if one 
counts a correspondence degree he received at 
Kishinév Pedagogical Institute—is not the sort usually 
considered appropriate for top posts in the Soviet 
Union. And, finally, he is not even a good public 
speaker, 

Even today, it is possible that Chernenko’s seeming 
power may be largely illusory. He first came to prom- 
inence in 1975 at a time when Brezhnev’s health was 
quite poor, appearing in foreign policy settings (e.g., the 
Helsinki Conference of Chiefs of State), in which he 
served largely as an aide-de-camp.*? The following year, 
when Brezhnev’s health was much improved,®° Cher- 
nenko did not figure as a member of Soviet delegations 
But he publicly returned to Brezhnev’s side when the 
latter's health deteriorated once more. Conceivably, 
Chernenko has been functioning more as Brezhnev's 
eyes and ears—and even as his memory—than as a real 
policymaker.*! If he is serving as personnel secretary, 
he has not built much of a local machine—only 15 of 71 
RSFSR obkom first secretaries have been changed in 
the last five years, and some give every appearance of 
being allied with other contenders.*¢ 

Chernenko’s best chance would seem to be as a tran- 
sitional leader with relatively little power. But it is 
dangerous to judge a new leader by his background. 
Who could have predicted that President Harry Tru- 
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“* For Brezhnev's health, see The New York Times, June 14, 1975, p 1, duty 31, 1975 
p. 2; Aug. 1, 1975, p. 2; and Jan. 25, 1976, p. 1. For Chermenso, see Pravda, sre 1} 
1975, p. 1, and July 29, 1975, p. | 

% The New York Times, Jan. 25, 1976, p. 1, and Sept. 23, 1976, p 7 
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man, President Anwar Sadat, or Pope John XXIII would 
turn out to be historic figures? 

If Chernenko is purely a transitional leader, his policy 
preferences might not be very important. Nevertheless, 
if he does become general secretary, the coalition that 
he has put together (this will be discussed in the conclu- 
sion) and the content of his speeches and articles sug- 
gest that he is a strong supporter of détente and of some 
kinds of reform.5? When Brezhnev presented Chernen- 
ko with awards on his 7Oth birthday, he praised his 
assistant for being “restless” in the good sense of the 
term, a man with “a creative, daring approach.” In 
response, Chernenko acknowledged that he sometimes 
makes “nonstandard decisions.’ 54 

Sometimes Chernenko’s words seem extraordinarily 
bold. In his 1980 election speech, he did not speak out 
in support of the recent invasion of Afghanistan (nor did 
the slightly abbreviated version published in Pravda 
even mention the subject).55 In a recent article in 
Kommunist, he explicitly indicated that discussion of the 
balance between the organizational and _ ideological 
roles of the party could indicate the extent to which the 
party should dominate society (with the revisionist posi- 
tion being that the party should limit itself to ideological 
work). He then went on to say that, of course, the bal- 
ance between organizational and ideological work was 
not fixed once and for all, discussing the issue in a man- 
ner which indicated a commitment to a less obtrusive 
involvement.°%¢® 

Yet, Chernenko’s speeches often combine formula- 
tions that have been advanced by strong reformers with 
examples from the past that suggest little change. 
Hence, they give the impression of skillful efforts to 
reassure both his boss and a prospective reform coali- 
tion. It is not clear who would be disappointed if 
Chernenko became the new leader. 

Judging by his speeches, Chernenko seems to fall 
more within the Khrushchev tradition than into the 
Camp of economic modernizers. He has written often of 
the need for “further perfection of the political 
system’’®” and frequently expresses what sound like 
antibureaucratic, and proparticipatory views. (Indeed, 
when he spoke at a conference on rural ideological work 
in 1948, he, unlike the other speakers, is reported to 
have attacked the Ministry of Agriculture and the Com- 
mittee for Radio for insufficient installation of radios in 
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53 See Hyland, loc. cit., p. 23. 

54 Pravda, Sept. 25, 1981, p. 1. 

°° Moskovskaya Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 16, 1980, p. 2, and Pravda, Feb. 16, 1980, 
yay! 

°° Chernenko, “Vanguard Role of the Party,” loc. cit., p. 26. 

°? See, for example, Pravda, Feb. 27, 1979, p. 3. 

°8 Kul'tura i Zhizn’, Mar. 11, 1948, p. 1. 


the countryside). 5® He has stated that “some forms an 
methods of economic administration which arose ji 
preceding stages of socialist construction and whic 
were progressive and effective in their own time ceas 
to be such,”®? and it is easy to imagine him leading a 
attack on Gosplan and the ministries. Nevertheless, hi 
language suggests a greater attraction to popular pa 
ticipation than to the use of economic levers, and it j 
hard to imagine him pushing for a change in socid 
policy in order to provide greater economic rewards t 
managers. 


Yurly Andropov. |f the Central Committee selects the 
best-qualified major contender as Brezhnev’s suc 
cessor, then it surely will select Andropov. The mos 
urgent problems of the Soviet leadership are handling 
relations with the United States and China, maintaining 
control over Eastern Europe, and deciding which, if any 
of the East European reforms to adopt in the Sovie 
Union. Andropov is the only man in the leadership wit 
real expertise on all these questions. 

Andropov was born in 1914 and graduated from the 
Rybinsk Water Transportation Technicum in 1936.®& 
(He apparently overlapped for a year in Rybinsk wit 
Kirilenko, who graduated in 1935 from the city’s 
premier institute, the Rybinsk Aviation Institute.) Fro 
1938 until 1951, Andropov served in Komsomol and 
party posts in Yaroslavl’ and the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic, working under the present Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Nikolay Patolichev, who was obkom first secre- 
tary in Yaroslavl’. He worked under (or at least with) Otto 
Kuusinen, who was chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet in the Karelo-Finnish Republic. By the 
time that Andropov was made head of a CC subdepart- 
ment (podotde/) in 1951, he had accumulated five years 
of college education at Petrozavodsk University and the 
Higher Party School, through part-time study. 

Andropov then moved into the foreign policy sphere, 
in 1953 becoming counselor and chargé d’affairs in 
Hungary and in 1954 moving up to be ambassador.® 
He was stationed in Budapest both during the evolu- 
tionary process that led to the 1956 revolution and dur- 
ing the Soviet invasion itself. In May 1957—just before 
Khrushchev elevated Kuusinen into the party Secre- 
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5° K. U. Chernenko, Voprosy raboty partiynogo i gosudarstvennogo apparata (Questions : 
of the Work of the Party and State Apparatus), Moscow, Politizdat, 1980, p. 317. 

®° Andropov's biography can be found in Bol’shaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia), 3rd ed., Moscow, Sovetskaya entsiklopediya, Vol. 2, p. 23. 

61 This assumes that he was not already in this sphere in the CC aparatus from 1951 to 
1953. His post is an extremely unusual one. | have seen only several references to a 
podotde/ (subdepartment). One turned out to be the group of consultants under Kuusinen 
in the early 1960's (Pravda, Mar. 3, 1964, p. 2). Another was headed by V. M. Churayev | 
in the early 1950's and apparently was in the Party Organs Department (ibid., Mar. 2, 

1982, p. 6). Andropov is likely to have been in the same department. 
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at and Presidium (as the Politburo was then 
ed)—Andropov was named head of the newly cre- 
ied Socialist Countries Department of the Central Com- 
ee. He retained this position until May 1967. In 
961, he was given the title of CC secretary. 
Although little direct evidence is available on Andro- 
ov’s policy orientation during this period, his personal 
onnections were extremely suggestive. He almost sure- 
was a protégé of Kuusinen, who as CC secretary acted 
a progressive counterweight to Suslov in the 
Bological-foreign policy realm. (Kuusinen’s propen- 
ies were indicated in his selection of Fedor Burlatskiy, 
pbably the most vocal proponent of de-Stalinization in 
’ Soviet media between 1954 and 1957, to head his 
-time “group of consultants”—his main staff.©2) When 
usinen died in 1964, Andropov inherited his group of 
mnsultants. He soon chose a new leader for it—Georgiy 
batov, who had been writing pro-détente articles 
e the mid-1950’s.® 
In May 1967, Andropov was appointed chairman of 
® KGB. While the KGB is best known for its secret 
Dlice activities, it also performs foreign intelligence 
ctions, and Andropov was the first secret police head 
Soviet history with substantial preparation for these 
itter responsibilities. The KGB’s three major deputy 
airmen for internal security—Semé€n Tsvigun, Georgiy 
sinev, and Viktor Chebrikov—had been associated with 
ezhnev in Dnepropetrovsk or Moldavia,®* and one 
uspects that Andropov had only partial control over 
em at best. For both these reasons, it is likely that 
ndropov gave considerable attention to the foreign pol- 
responsibilities of the KGB. In fact, he was promoted 
1 full membership in the Politburo at a 1973 CC ple- 
ary session that ratified détente and simultaneously 
amed the ministers of foreign affairs (Gromyko) and 
afense (Dmitriy Ustinov) to the Politburo. 
In May 1982, only three months after the death of 
lov, Andropov was elected a CC secretary.®® All the 
idence suggests that Andropov assumed Suslov's 
sponsibility for supervising two CC secretaries in the 
e0logical-foreign policy realm—Boris Ponomarév and 
ikhail Zimyanin.® It is not clear, however, whether 
dropov also supervises Konstantin Rusakov, head of 


? For a description of Buriatskiy's meeting with Kuusinen, see F. M. Burlatsiay, “O. V 
Sinen—Marxist-Leninist Scholar and Theorist,’ 
ow), No. 6, 1979, pp. 99-104 
® For Arbatov's relationship to Kuusinen, see Georgiy Arbatov, “Otto Kuusinen: Manust 
pretician,” New Times (Moscow), No. 42, October 1981, pp. 18-20 
* Their biographies can be found in the 1981 Yezhegodma, p. 608 
® Pravda, May 25, 1982, p. 1 
* He has attended many sessions with visiting foregn Communists fram the Communwst 
6 (but not the non-Communist worid), and ne has signed the one obituary of 6 Cultura 
where the ideological secretary's signature was appropnate iirc. June <9, 1 we 
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Politburo member Yuriy Andropov, recently returned to 
the Secretariat of the Soviet Communist Party's Central 
Committee after 15 years as head of the Committee for 
State Security. 


— Camera Press 


the Socialist Countries Department of the Central Com- 
mittee. In general, he has maintained a fairly low profile. 
However, in one ceremonial meeting, Andropov did 
speak for the Politburo, and he was the Central Commit 
tee secretary to walk with Brezhnev from the plane 
when the latter returned from vacation in late August, 
even though Chernenko was also present both times.®’ 
Since 1975, Andropov has been much more urgent in 
his support for détente than any of the other major con- 
tenders. In 1975, when Suslov was expressing worry 
about ultrareactionary forces in the West and Shcherbits- 
kiy was emphasizing that the nature of imperialism had 
not changed,® Andropov was insisting that the “relaxa- 
tion of international tension does not occur by itself 
It is necessary to actively struggle for it. There cannot be 
any pause or breathing space since détente is a con- 
tinuous process which demands constant movernent 
forward.” ®? In 1979, he asserted that “it is impossible to 
underestimate the danger of a course of retarding 
détente,””° and in 1980, he was the only Politburo 
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| member to warn that détente was in serious danger.7! 
Unlike many other Politburo members, Andropov has 
coupled his support for peace and détente with a call for 
negotiations, even in 1980 in the wake of the US sanc- 
tions after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. As early as 
1976, he was quite explicit in stating that “the policy of 
peaceful coexistence, as is well known, presupposes 
negotiations and the seeking of mutually acceptable 
decisions, sometimes of a compromise nature.” 72 
Andropov has not expressed his domestic views as 
clearly as his foreign policy views. As chairman of the 
KGB, he naturally has spoken out against ideological 
subversion (although not in his two most recent 
speeches, one during the 1980 RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
elections and the other on the 1982 anniversary of 
Lenin’s birthday).’? But he has also alluded repeatedly 
to “unsolved problems” and, especially this last April, to 
the need to solve them through internal -resources.74 
Andropov is likely to favor making the hard choices that 
economic reform requires (that probably is the meaning 
of his call to solve problems by internal means). The first 
ideological decrees issued after he became CC secre- 
tary called for a major expansion of economic education 
and for a fuller discussion in literary journals of contem- 
porary socioeconomic problems.’ And since he is the 
Politburo’s specialist on Hungary, it is difficult to believe 
that the Soviet Union would have been as tolerant of 
Hungarian economic reform—indeed, quite favorable 
toward it in the last few years—had Andropov not Sup- 
ported it. 


Viktor Grishin. Like Andropov born in 1914, Grishin 
has spent his entire career in Moscow and in Ser- 
pukhov, 60 miles to the south. He graduated from two 
Moscow technicums—one for soil analysis and the other 
for locomotive service and repair—and worked for 
several years at a locomotive depot. He then entered 
party work in Serpukhov, where he became gorkom first 
secretary in 1948.76 Soon after Khrushchev became 
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72 Ibid., Apr. 23, 1976, p. 2. For further analysis of Andropov’s earlier pro-détente 
speeches, see Christian Duevel, “Andropov’s Lenin Anniversary Speech,” Radio Liberty 
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some Issues of Foreign Policy,” ibid., RL 211/78, Sept. 28, 1978. 
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”* Ibid., June 10, 1975, p. 2, and Apr. 23, 1982, Dues 
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the post as of February 1949. He probably assumed the job in December 1948, when the 
former first secretary was named deputy chairman of the Moscow oblast trade union 
organization. See Moskovskiy Bol’shevik (Moscow), Nov. 28, 1947, p. 2, Dec. 28, 1948, 
p. 1, Feb. 2, 1949, p. 1, and Aug. 3, 1949, p. 2. For further biographical information 
about Grishin, see Sovetskaya voyennaya entsiklopediya, Vol. 3, pp. 53-54. 


Viktor Grishin addresses a meeting on November 6 
1971, commemorating the 54th anniversary of the 
Great October Revolution. Behind him are Nikolaj 
Podgornyy and Leonid Brezhnev; and_ behinc 
Brezhnev, Yuriy Andropov. 
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Moscow obkom first secretary in late 1949, he namec 
Grishin to head the machine-building department 
(which in large part was apparently also the defense in- 
dustry department). In 1952, less than four years after 
he had been a mere gorkom second secretary in Ser- 
pukhov, Grishin was named second secretary of the 
Moscow obkom. In those years, the Moscow obkom 
supervised the city of Moscow in addition to the outlying 
region (it does not do so now). With Moscow first secre- 
tary Khrushchev simultaneously serving as CC secretary 
in charge of personnel selection, the second secretary 
was an important figure. Grishin served in this Capacity 
until 1956, when he was named chairman of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions. In 1967, he became first sec- 
retary of the Moscow gorkom, by now a post independ- 
ent of the obkom. 

From a contemporary perspective, the crucial ques- 
tion about Grishin’s early years in Moscow is his relation- 
ship with two other men who worked in the city in the 
early 1950’s—Kapitonov and Gorbachév. Kapitonov 
preceded Grishin as obkom second secretary; and from 
1954 to 1956, as obkom first secretary, he supervised 
Grishin directly. Gorbachév, as Komsomol secretary of 
Moscow University in 1954-55, was ultimately subor- 
dinated, although at several levels removed, to Grishin’s 
obkom. If the two are Grishin supporters, Kapitonov has 
been in a position to build a political machine for him, 
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d Gorbachév, to gain support among the younger 
secretaries. The connections could be crucial—if 
are friendly.”” 
" Because of Grishin’s long tenure in Moscow, many in 
he city claim to have some sense of him as a person. 
= popular impression seems to be quite uniform. He 
usually described as cautious, moderate, and 
dicious, as a man who is inclined to serve more as a 
thairman of the board and less as an innovator. Some 
that he is of only average intelligence. 
Judging by his speeches, Grishin holds rather old- 
ioned views. Indeed, while Kirilenko in 1976 spoke 
bf himself, at age 70, as “middle-aged,” Grishin in 1975 
poke of himself, at age 61, as part of the “older genera- 
on.” 78 To the extent that he ventures beyond discus- 
ions of Moscow, he tends to raise traditional themes: 
® working class, collectivism, and the evils of the 
ivate-property psychology. The most striking feature 
his speeches is the great emphasis he gives to 
deological work, especially in contexts in which it would 
necessarily be expected.’? Unlike many of 
phernenko’s speeches, Grishin’s speeches give no hint 
at he is speaking about this subject in Aesopian 
ashion. The foreign policy sections of his election 
peeches are little more than an endorsement of 
Brezhnev and his policies, and he supports the existing 
evel of military expenditures.®° While Grishin might be 
illing to be a neutral general secretary who presides 
er change initiated by his colleagues, it is difficult to 
agine him leading an attack on Brezhnev’s social pol- 
and on the prerogatives of the Moscow ministries. 
2 seems more disposed toward ideological exhortation 
the worker than toward radical change in the incen- 
e system, let alone toward a widening of the private 
ector. 


Mikhail Gorbachév. Gorbachév is by eight years the 
Oungest man in the Politburo. Born in 1931, he is part 
an important new generation moving toward the top 
the Soviet Union. Too young to have fought in World 
ar |l and to have its college education disrupted by the 
ar (although not too young to have been affected by 


'?? One should never forget that familiarity sometimes breeds contempt and enmity 
pad of friendship, and the Moscow party organization Clearly has had fissures 
pitonov himself was demoted as Moscow obkom first secretary in 1959 and sent to 
ovo, reportedly because he could not get along with the chairman of the obiast 
nment executive committee, Nikolay ignatov. See “To Educate Cadres in the Spint of 
pelience,” Partiynaya Zhizn’, No. 8, April 1959, pp. 10-11. From the late 1950's to the 
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it),® this “postwar generation” went through Soviet col- ) 
leges when the standards of admission and instruction | 
were at their highest, and went to work as the Stalin 
period ended.®* Gorbachév attended Moscow Univer 
sity, where, as noted, he was Komsomol secretary. He 
graduated with a law degree in 1955. Although his biog- 
raphers depict him as a combine operator in his youth, 
a local newspaper reports that this was a summer job.™ 
Gorbachév has spent most of his career in his native 
region of Stavropol’. After graduation, he returned home 
as a Komsomol official, soon becoming the first secre- 
tary of the Komsomol gorkom. In 1961, after several 
years as second secretary of the Komsomol kraykom, 
he was named first secretary. Judging by the local 
press, he concentrated his attention at this time on such 
questions as agriculture and rural youth rather than 
education.™ In March 1962, he was transferred to party 
work as party organizer of the kraykom in the kolkhoz- 


*! For example, Stavropol’ Kray, where Gorbechey grew up, was o 


Germans. Susiov served as head of the partisans there 
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(Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet: Tenth Convocation), Moscow, lzdater'st 
narodnykh deputatov, 1979, p. 119 
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Mikhail Gorbachév, secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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A September 1974 photo of construction work on the 
Great Stavropol’ canal in the northern Caucasus, a proj- 
ect brought to completion under the leadership of 
Mikhail Gorbachév. 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


sovkhoz administration in the district surrounding the 
city of Stavropol’. In December 1962, when the party 
apparatus was bifurcated by Khrushchev, Gorbachév 
was named head of the party organs department of the 
rural kraykom. From 1960 to 1964, he worked under 
Fédor Kulakov, the first secretary of the party kraykom 
and then the rural party kraykom, and later to become 
the CC secretary for agriculture (1965) and a Politburo 
member (1971).8° In 1966, Gorbachév was named the 
first secretary of the Stavropol’ party gorkom. While 
working in this capacity, he also completed a second 
college degree—this time through part-time work at the 
Stavropol’ Agricultural Institute. In 1968, he became 
second secretary of the party kraykom, and in 1970, 
first secretary, a job he held until 1978. 

As kraykom first secretary, Gorbachév had a major 
responsibility for the development of irrigation in the 
Stavropol’ region, historically one of the Soviet Union’s 


®° The association was quite close, for Gorbachév was a candidate member of the kray 
party committee's bureau while Komsomol first secretary and subsequently a full member 
of the bureau of the rural kraykom. Ibid., Sept. 26, 1961, p. 1, and Dec, 28, 1962, p. 1. 


major grain producers. The Central Committee an 
Council of Ministers decided in 1971 to speed construd 
tion of the Great Stavropol’ Canal and to bring a secon 
link into operation by November 1, 1974. Despite a 
unexpected encountering of sand instead of clay in th 
construction of the tunnels, the canal was completed o 
schedule. The total number of irrigated hectares in the 
region rose from 192,000 in 1970 to 370,000 i 
PO face 

When Kulakov died in 1978, Gorbachév was selectec 
to replace him. In October 1980, he was elected a fu 
member of the Politburo. His current responsibilities 
seem to extend well beyond agriculture to include the 
entire agro-industrial complex—a sector of the econom 
reported to contribute 46 percent of the country’s add 
ed value.®” Since the organization of the CC apparatus 
links the food industry with light industry, Gorbachév’s 
supervision of the relevant department also makes hin 
the leading Politburo member for consumer goods.®8 
Finally, undoubtedly because of his law degree, Gor. 
bachév was also elected chairman of the Legislative 
Proposals Commission of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet. This committee takes part in the draft 
ing of all Supreme Soviet legislation and exercises 
special oversight over law-and-order questions. ; 

Gorbachév is young enough and new enough to the 
leadership that his policy views remain largely unknown, 
On some questions, such as foreign policy, those views 
may not even be completely firm. His 1979 election 
speech expressed fervent support for détente, while his 
1981 speech was just as fervent in its support for the 
Soviet right to intervene in Afghanistan.®? His published 
speeches and articles naturally concentrate on agricul 
ture, on which he takes a generally pro-reform posi 
tion.% If the May 1982 CC decision on agriculture is any 
indication, he is an extremely timid reformer indeed, bu 
it is likely that that decision reflected the judgment of 
older colleagues. A man of Gorbachév’s age ane 
responsibilities would almost surely adopt a strong posi 
tion in favor of economic reform as a way of gaining sup- 
port from the younger obkom secretaries against the 
central government and of giving himself an excuse to 


8° Stavropol’skaya Pravda, Mar. 26, 1971, p. 1, Jan. 22, 1972, p. 2, Oct. 7, 1972, p. 1, 
Oct. 10, 1972, p. 2, Dec. 31, 1973, p. 1, Nov. 1, 1974, p. 1, and Jan. 27, 1978, p. 3. 
The number of hectares of mechanized irrigation, which is reported in the statistical 
handbooks, is much less, but also showed considerable growth. 

87 Pravda, June 17, 1982, p. 2. 

®® For example, he has been the Politburo member who attends light industry meetings. 7] 
Ibid, June 13, 1981, p. 1, and July 3, 1981, p. 2. 

8° Stavropol’skaya Pravda, Feb. 3, 1979, p. 2; and Altayskaya Pravda (Barnaul’). 

Feb. 1, 1980, p. 2. These long foreign policy discussions were not included in the versions 
of the speeches printed in Pravda. 

%° For example, M. Gorbachév, “Current Questions of Agriculture and Its Effectiveness,” 
Kommunist, No. 11, July 1980, pp. 10-26. 
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ove old officials and build his own machine. 
If the succession takes place quickly, Gorbachév’'s 
th and relative inexperience with the non-Russian 
itionalities and with foreign policy will count against 
. It should be noted, however, that he has a most 
ing range of political connections. As already 
scussed, his patron, Kulakov, was associated with 
enko in Penza. Kulakov's election as CC secretary 
1965 was quite likely on Chernenko’s recommenda- 
on. The head of the organizational party work depart- 
t, and subsequently the organizational secretary of 
’ Stavropol’ kraykom under Gorbachév, A. K. Veder- 
‘ov, has since served as the head of the section of the 
antral Committee’s Organizational Party Work Depart- 
ant in charge of Moldavia and the western Ukraine.%! 
is, too, may have solidified the tie with Chernenko. In 
dition, Gorbachév's post as Komsomol secretary in 
University placed him under the supervision of 
shin and Kapitonov. His work in Stavropol’ was in a 
ay where Suslov had once been first secretary, and at 
slov's funeral, he was the only Politburo member to 
op and talk with each member of Suslov’s family.% 
ally, Richard Kosolapov, the chief editor of Korn- 
nist, was in Komsomol work with Gorbachév at 

University.9% 


e Succession 


Speculation about the outcome of the struggle for 
er is fraught with danger. We tend simply to focus 
the question of who will be the general secretary, but 
should not be forgotten that the real leader—the real 
ongman—may hold a different post. In the Soviet 
ion, both Lenin and Malenkov were head of govern- 
t (rather than head of the party), and in China, Deng 
a0ping chose to rule from a less lofty post. Moreover, 
2 arrangements made immediately after the succes- 
may fall apart quickly. Malenkov was removed as 
rty secretary in a week, the “gang of four” lasted a 
onth, and Lavrentiy Beria was arrested in four 
onths. These events, in turn, were only the first steps 
a political struggle that lasted for some years. 

e also do not know the time of the succession, the 
alth of the various contenders at that time (or even 
ich ones will be alive), the personal relationships 


Stavropol'skaya Pravda, Feb. 21, 1971, p. 1, and Feb. 23, 1974, p. 1; Sovetskaya 
(Kishinév), Jan. 30, 1976, p. 1; and Lvorskaya Pravda (L'vov), Dec 23, 1978, 


am indebted to Mark Ziotnik for this point 

Kosolapov's biography states only that he entered Komsomol work imwnedatety after 
ion in 1955 (1981 Yezhegodnik, p. 584). That would not have Goourred, NOwever, 

had not been active in it in the university. 198] Yezhegodnix, p. 584 
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among the Politburo members, and their opinions of 
each other's abilities and judgment. Are, for example, 
Chernenko and Andropov major adversaries, or have 
they reached an agreement on the succession? Is 
Andropov, who looks frail on television, willing to accept 
the less demanding Suslov portfolio? Is Grishin ill 
enough that he would be satisfied with Arvid Pel’she’s 
post of chairman of the Party Control Committee (a post 
for which he would seem well suited by temperament 
and reputation)? How antagonistic are the Moldavian 
and Dnepropetrovsk factions of the Brezhnev group? 
We should not pretend that we have the answers to 
these and many similar questions. 

Events will also affect the succession in ways difficult 
to foresee. The performance of the economy may abso- 
lutely require reform or may permit reform to be post- 
poned. There may be foreign policy crises. The Polish 
crisis, for example, has no doubt already affected the 
Soviet succession. It dramatically pointed up the dan- 
gers of Soviet pricing policy and of excessive reliance on 
foreign credits. It surely posed severe dilemmas for 
Soviet policymakers; some Politburo members probably 
panicked and counseled invasion, and others advised 
patience. In the process, the position of some con- 
tenders must have been strengthened, and the position 
of others weakened. Even the Middle East crisis may 
have had an impact. 

Besides events, the process of “cabinet-building” may 
have a major effect on the final outcome. One of the 
striking facts about this succession is the number of key 
posts that it is likely to open. If Andropov, Grishin, or 
Gorbachév became general secretary, it is highly likely 
that Tikhonov, Kirilenko, and Chernenko would soon be 
replaced or moved into more ceremonial positions. 
Gromyko and Ustinov are also candidates for retirement 
in the relatively near future, and the new chairman of 
the KGB, Vitaliy Fedorchuk, could easily be a transi 
tional figure. All these jobs, as well as the former job of 
the new general secretary, could become open. 

Other key posts could be created or strengthened. 
The post of chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet could be filled again by a man other 
than the general secretary. The chairmanship of 
Gosplan might well be upgraded in a time of economic 
reform, perhaps even to the level it had under Nikolay 
Voznesenskiy or Mikhail Saburov. Normally, of course, 
the post of first deputy chairman of the Council of 
Ministers has been a highly important one, with several 
such officials represented on the Politburo. (Today there 
is only one first deputy chairman, the 75-year-old Ivan 
Arkhipov, an old Brezhnev crony who Is not even 4 Can- 
didate member of the Politburo and who almost certain- 
ly will disappear with Brezhnev.) And the system badly 
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needs a national security adviser to coordinate foreign 
and defense policy. 

A key to the struggle for power, then, will be the ability 
to distribute these posts to powerful figures within the 
Central Committee in a way that will build a winning 
coalition. Any such exercise now is deeply threatening to 
Brezhnev, unless he has decided to retire, for a coalition 
in place has little incentive to wait until his death. Unless 
Brezhnev has permitted Chernenko to build a coalition, 
the contenders may be avoiding cabinet-building lest 
Brezhnev get wind of it and move against them. If so, 
the succession would have to take place in a great hurry 
under difficult circumstances. 

Even if past experience did not point in such a direc- 
tion,%4 the present situation within the Politburo sug- 
gests that the immediate post-Brezhnev leadership will 
be a collective one. The crucial question, however, is 
what type of collective leadership will it be? Will it be a 
Status quo collective leadership in which, as has been 
the case in recent years, the major interests are able to 
prevent policies that would do them serious harm? Or 
will it be a collective leadership on the 1953-57 
model—a leadership that, while beset with conflict, per- 
mits and even encourages individual members to Carry 
out major policy initiatives in their own spheres of 
responsibility? 

It is easy to make a strong case for either of these Op- 
tions. Even excluding Brezhnev, 7 of the 12 Politburo 
voting members are 70 years of age or older. Forty per- 
cent of the voting members of the Central Committee 
will be 65 or older by the end of 1982 (more than half of 
them 70 or older, and one fifth 75 or older). Seventy 
percent of the Council of Ministers members who are 
voting members of the Central Committee will be 65 or 
older.°° Most of these older men must sense that reform 
means retirement in the relatively near future and would 
surely prefer a leader such as Grishin (at least if he is 
described correctly here), who would not challenge the 
Status quo seriously and who might not retire them too 
quickly. 

It seems to me, however, that while this scenario is 
quite possible, it underestimates the probabilities of 
near-term reform. Domestically, there is a pressure for 
change, a frustration at the weakness and indecision of 
Brezhnev, a desire for a strong leader and some action, 
and an impatience on the part of younger (really middle- 
aged) leaders to have their chance. Abroad, there is the 
threat of an all-out arms race and the disarray in the 
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%* For the argument that successions tend to follow the same pattern, including early 
collective leadership, see George W. Breslauer, “Political Succession and the Soviet Policy 
Agenda,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1980, pp. 34-52. 

% These and later statistics on Soviet officials are drawn from the biographies of Central 
Committee members, all of which were published at the end of the 1981 Yezhegodnik. 


Western alliance, which give the Soviet leadership a 
added incentive to go beyond their usual peace offe 
sive and take really meaningful steps toward arms co 
trol. Finally, there is the shock over the events in Polanc 
whose year-and-a-half of turmoil is likely to make t 

other peoples of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Unio 
more willing to forgo radical action in favor of evolutio 
and more willing to accept price rises in the framewo 
of the promise of reform.% 

A reformist collective leadership is also politically quit 
possible. The Politburo has been changed significantl 
in the last few years through the deaths of Kosygin an 
Suslov, the decline of Kirilenko, and the selection of 
basically nonpolitical transition figure (Tikhonov) a 
chairman of the Council of Ministers. As a result, th 
Politburo members who will most likely be the ke 
figures in the brokering—Andropov, Chernenko, Go 
bachév, Grishin, Gromyko, Dinmukhamed Kunaye 
Grigoriy Romanov, Shcherbitskiy, and Ustinov—average 
only 66 years of age, a situation quite different fro 
what it would have been three years ago. In the Centra 
Committee, 60 percent are younger than 65, and é 
coalition needs only 51 percent for victory. In addition 
at least a few of the older CC members are either antici. 
pating retirement in any case or hoping to be one o 
those who will benefit from the succession. 

If there is to be a reformist collective leadership, i 
may not matter too much who will occupy precisel 
which posts. Regardless of his exact position, Gorba 
chév would probably concentrate on agriculture and the 
services sector (that is, on a partial return to the Ne 
Economic Policy). Andropov would probably have majo 
responsibility for foreign policy and ideology. Viadimir 
Dolgikh, the new member of the Politburo, would very 
likely handle industrial reorganization. Chernenko (if he 
is included) would concentrate on political reforms. 

If one is to speculate about actual posts, | have had 
the sense that Andropov has the best chance to be 
general secretary or at least the strongman behind a 
weak general secretary. As chairman of the KGB, 
Andropov has been ruthless enough to reassure the 
conservatives that he would not let reform get out of 
hand (in fact, he probably would be quite harsh on dissi- 
dent activity even as he loosened some of the controls 
on acceptable political activity). That same ruthlessness 
might reassure the reformers that he has the strength t 
handle the ministries. | suspect that Andropov has ex 
cellent relations with the Army Chief of Staff Nikola 
Ogarkov, who fought on the Karelian front in World War 
Il near the area where Andropov was associated wit 


96 For the opposite case, see Seweryn Bialer, “The International and Internal Contexts of 
the 26th Party Congress,” in Bialer and Gustafson, op. cit., esp. pp. 33-38. 
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adimir Shcherbitskiy (left) inspects the Raba Rolling 
1ock and Machine Works in Gyor, Hungary, during a 
72 visit. 


—INTERFOTO MTl/Photoreporters. 


€ partisans.2’? Ogarkov’s appointment as minister of 
efense might complete the needed coalition. 
As | read the Soviet media of the last few months, 
dwever, my instincts suggest that the coalition may 
ready be in place. In April, the most sophisticated of 
ve Soviet political observers, Fédor Burlatskiy, wrote 
pout the “interregnum” (mezhautsarstviye) and “time 
troubles” (smutnoye vremya) in China and included 
ome generalizations that had obvious relevance for the 
pviet Union: 


the history of interregnums it often turns out this way: 
iter the death of a sovereign, emperor, or leader who 
id not leave a successor, a time of trouble ensues, in 
hich different groups compete in a struggle for power 
ntil a new leader appears who is capable of ending the 
plitical confusion and reestablishing a firm order. 
soreover, in the first stage, as a rule, a completely in- 
enspicuous person is advanced. He succeeds in using 
ie favorable situation while the basic rivals have a mor- 
/ grip on each other. 

‘Perhaps Mao Zedong calculated on establishing col- 
ctive leadership after his death? Then he should have 
sted this and worried about the creation of political 
iechanisms inside the party and the state which would 
eve made this possible. . . . And, thus, as has often 
yppened in periods of interregnums, the successor at 
ist turned out to be one of the least-known figures—the 
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man on whom no one had turned any attention before- 
hand, Hua Guofeng.% 


Whether by coincidence or not, the weeks after this 
article was published saw a series of events that SUR- 
gested the major rivails—or perhaps Brezhnev him- 
self—were introducing some order into the situation. In 
the wake of Kirilenko’s two-month disappearance from 
public view, Dolgikh was elevated to candidate 
membership in. the Politburo, apparently with 
Kirilenko's long-time responsibility for the Planning and 
Financial Organs Department.% Kapitonov suffered a 
Significant reduction of status.!°° While this may have 
been part of a campaign against Kirilenko, it was also a 
sign that one of Grishin's main hopes was not going to 
be of any help and that he, Grishin, was one of the “in- 
conspicuous” candidates who was not likely to make it 

If the immediate succession is more or less in place, 
and enjoys Brezhnev's approval, then Chernenko must 
be a big part of it—most likely, either as the general 
secretary or chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet (if the two jobs are to be separated). In- 
deed, if Gorbachév is linked to Chernenko through Kula- 
kov and if Dolgikh is likewise linked to Chernenko 
through his long years of work in Chernenko’s home 
region of Krasnoyarsk, it is easy to put together hypo- 
thetical “cabinets,” with Chernenko as general secre- 
tary. If Gorbachév is politically trustworthy, he would | 
make an excellent personne! secretary, both because of 
his experience with organizational work and because of 
his supervision of agriculture. Dolgikh could assume 
either Kirilenko’s post in the CC Secretariat or a high 
post in the Council of Ministers. Andropov is a natural 
occupant of the Susilov slot, perhaps even expanded to 
become “national security adviser.” The chairmanship 
of the Council of Ministers is a problem, because the 
other men are Russians (although Chernenko’s name is 
Ukrainian) and because it usually has had foreign policy 
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responsibilities (if the general secretary has not as- 
sumed them). As a Ukrainian, Tikhonov might well be 
kept on for a while, despite his age; however, non- 
Russians such as Shcherbitskiy and Eduard Shevard- 
nadze are obvious candidates for promotion. 

To repeat, however, the critical question—especially 
for the outside world—is the basic policy orientation of 
the majority in any new collective leadership. The 
Brezhnev regime has lasted for nearly 20 years, and the 
Brezhnev generation has been near the top for more 
than 40 years. As a consequence, it has become very 
difficult for us to judge which features of Soviet politics 
and policies are inherent in the system and which really 
reflect more the values of this historic generation. There 
are enormous differences between Communist systems 
such as North Korea and Yugoslavia—or even Hungary 
and Romania—and it is at least conceivable that many 
aspects of the Soviet Union which we have ascribed 
either to the essence of the system or the Russian na- 
tional character will turn out to be less permanent than 
we have assumed. 

It seems to me that a new collective leadership is likely 
to make significant changes—perhaps even quite signifi- 
cant changes—fairly quickly. The Khrushchev-Brezhnev 
social policy has come to a political dead end. By basing 
their legitimacy so heavily on egalitarianism, the leaders 
have set an impossible goal for themselves and will 
always be judged by their failures rather than their 
achievements. Indeed, by overrewarding the industrial 
proletariat, they do not even serve the cause of social 
justice, for they neglect the truly underprivileged in 
Soviet society—the lower white-collar and service per- 
sonnel. By permitting the gap between prices and the 
supply-and-demand equilibrium point to widen, they 
create inexorable pressures for the broadening of a 
black market that strikes at the moral fiber of the 
system, and they create a growing privileged group 
among those willing to function outside the law. The 
leading theorists who speak out on this subject say that 
all means should be used to liquidate this problem, and 
this seems to indicate—and certainly should indicate— 
price reform and a partial legalization of private activity 
in trade and the services.1°! For these reasons the social 


policy is likely to be modified in the interests 
economic growth. 

To be sure, policy changes may be halting an 
uneven, especially if Brezhnev retires with honor rath 
than dies or is removed. The Soviet Union would certai 
ly not move quickly toward anything approachin 
Yugoslavia’s market socialism, and even movemen 
toward the Hungarian model would be slow. Near-ter 
reforms would conceivably be movement toward mean 
ingful price adjustments, legalization of parts of the sec 
ond economy, and greater independence for the farm 
and individual peasants. As in Hungary, a selectiv 
importation of key Western consumer goods would sym 
bolize change and absorb excess purchasing power (a 
importation of 100 million hand calculators would cos 
only US$500 million—far less than is spent on grain). A 
in 1953 and 1954, some of the simplest changes are i 
the foreign and defense policy realms. If there is to b 
reform, it may come there first. The most severe con 
flicts between economic growth and social policy ar 
likely to be the center of the second phase of the succes- 
sion, several years hence. 

If, of course, no change takes place in the wake of SUC- 
cession, if the new Soviet leadership pushes forward as 
blindly as the Polish leadership did in the 1970's, then 
serious thought has to be given to the question of the 
Stability of the system. Because of the identification of 
communism with Russian nationalism, one would antici- 
pate that the first riots would be directed against the 
leadership rather than against the system as a whole. If 
so, the disturbances could be quieted by reform. How- 
ever, if troops refuse to fire on rioters—as occurred in 
March 1917—there will be no threat of outside interven- 
tion (as in the Polish case) to save the system. It is 
precisely the recognition of this fact that is likely to per- 
suade the new Soviet leaders that they cannot wait until 
later in the decade to begin reform. 
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101 R. Kosolapov, “Contribution of the 24th, 25th, and 26th CPSU Congresses Toward 
the Solution of Theoretical and Political Problems of Developed Socialism and the 
Transition to Communism,” Kommunist, No. 5, March 1982, pp. 66-67; and V. Pechenov, 
“On the Firm Ground of Socioeconomic Policy,” ibid., No. 11, July 1982, pp. 41-42. f 
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Signs of Struggle 


y Sidney |. Ploss 


" merican national security expert William G. Hy- 
land has compellingly argued that a useful ap- 
proach to understanding the Soviet succession is 
determine the main players and their policies.' 
hough the tightening of political secrecy in Moscow 
fter Nikita Khrushchev’s downfall in 1964 has made it 
ore difficult to study the flow of influence and opinion 
1 the Kremlin, the task is not insuperable. Indeed, the 
ame sorts of signs that have historically betokened in- 
faparty factionalism have surfaced during the period 
at Leonid Brezhnev has led the Soviet Communist 
arty. By carefully reading these indicators, Kremlinolo- 
ists can tentatively identify the principal actors in the 
viet leadership, their likely stand on major policy 
ssues, and the way these people and policies may 
hape the succession process in Moscow. 


Word About Signs 


At the outset, it might be useful to explain why 
alysts undertake the seemingly convoluted approach 
Kremlinology, of watching who seems to be edging 
ut whom, who seems to be on the ascendant and who 
; on his way out—all based on such signs as sequence 

signatures in newspaper articles, the order in which 
ne Politburo members speak or even stand at impor- 
ant celebrations, manipulation of published versions of 


1 “Kto Kago in the Kremlin,” Problems of Communism (Washungtor DC), January 


bruary 1982, pp. 17-26 


r. Ploss is a senior analyst at the US Department of 
tate (Washington, DC). He is author of Conflict and 
ecision-Making in Soviet Russia, 1965 and The Soviet 


e those of the author and do not necessarily reflect the 
icy of the US government. 
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iolitical Process, 1971, as well as numerous articles on | 
emiin dynastics. The views expressed in this article | * Leonend Schapwe 


speeches, or allegorical and suggestive news stories. | 
The reason for doing so lies in the persistence of certain 
Russian revolutionary traditions into the Soviet period. 
Revolutionaries in 19th century Russia developed a 
method of veiled discourse that enabled them to insert 
anti-regime ideas into the censored tsarist press. The 
Bolsheviks adopted this form of “communication-by- 
innuendo” and continued to use it even after they seized 
power, for it allowed various party cliques to spread 
their views without violating the ban on intraparty fac- 
tionalism imposed by Lenin in 1921.? This, in turn, 
helped preserve the fiction of party unity for purposes of 
preserving a formidably united common front before the 
Soviet public. 

The importance of such indirect expression in Soviet 
leadership politics is explained in Isaac Deutscher’s ac- 
count of the Stalin-Trotsky debate on “socialism in one 
country”: 


As sometimes happens in important disputes, where 
both sides are strongly committed to certain common 
principles, so in this controversy, too, its explanation 
cannot be found in the literal meaning of the disputants’ 
words, certainly not in their zealous reiteration of “com- 
mon” principles, but must rather be sought in the sub- 
tle, often imperceptible, shifts in the emphasis of their 
arguments. . . . The audience that listens to the dis- 
putants is left unmoved by their professions of common 
principle; it treats these as part of a customary ritual 
But it pricks up its ears at the different hints and allu- 
sions thrown out by either side; and it avidly absorbs all 
their undertones and unspoken conclusions. It quickly 
learns to tell the operative part of any formula from the 

reservations and escape clauses that seem to contradict | 
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Ceremonies in honor of deceased Politburo member Mikhail Suslov on Moscow’s Red Square, January 29, 


From right to left: Konstantin Chernenko, Andrey Kirilenko, Nikolay Tikhonov, Leonid Brezhnev, and Viktor Grishin 


The technique is openly recognized by Soviet officials 
as a political tactic. Edward Hallett Carr recounts how 
Politburo member Grigoriy Zinoviev used parable to at- 
tack his colleague Nikolay Bukharin in 1925. Zinoviev 
published an article in Pravda which was ostensibly a 
critique of some essays by the émigré economist N. V. 
Ustryalov. Zinoviev said that Ustryalov’s work consti- 
tuted a harmful “canonization of the kulak,” a position 
illustrative of the “danger of degeneration” which Lenin 
had always regarded as inherent in the prolongation of 
peaceful evolution at home and the delay of revolution 
abroad. Ustryalov, according to Zinoviev, was “the 
ideologue of the bourgeoisie.” When Stalin entrusted his 
henchmen to bring Zinoviev under fire, Lazar Kagano- 
vich charged that Zinoviev’s Pravda article “professed to 
be about Ustryalov, but the real target was comrade 
Bukharin.’’4 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn writes graphically of the role 
of disguised political messages in communications 
within the Soviet bureaucratic elite. In a novel set in the 
mid-1950’s, he describes the eagerness with which aq- 
ministrator Rusanov awaited delivery of his newspapers: 


eee 


* Edward Hallett Carr, A History of Soviet Russia: Socialism in One Country, Vol. 1, New 
York, NY, Macmillan, 1958, pp. 300-01. 
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He felt real jealousy if someone else, with unhallowea 
fingers, opened a fresh newspaper before him. No one 
here could possibly understand a newspaper as he did. 
He regarded newspapers as a widely distributed in- 
struction, written in fact in code, nothing in it could be 
said openly, but a skillful man who knew the ropes could 
interpret the various small hints, the arrangement of the 
articles, the things that were played down or omitted, 
and so get a true picture of the way things were going. 
This was why Rusanov had to read the paper first.® 


Similarly, former Soviet philosophy professor Alexander 
Zinoviev, in a 1976 novel about life ina Soviet-type state 
called Ibansk—led by a Brezhnev-like figure—writes: 


Here's the leading article of the Newspaper. For you it’s: 
empty chatter and demagogy. But for an expert it’s a 
world of information. Here one finds lots of visible and 
invisible evaluations. The first business of an Ibansk 
careerist is to learn to read such texts, which mean 
nothing for outsiders. For you and me these texts are a 
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° Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Cancer Ward, trans. by Nicholas Bethell and David Burg, New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1969, p. 210. 
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70llow sound. But they are a guide to action for those 


people.® 


For the Kremlinologist, too, glaring irregularities or 
her “signs” in official information sources are signifi- 
sant, not as guides to action but as reflections of debate 
infighting among the top Soviet leaders. Usually, the 
nalyst will collect a number of related signs before 
paching a tentative conclusion, thereby avoiding the 
bitfall of overinterpretation.”? The inductive methods of 
emlinology are necessarily imperfect; nevertheless, 
ey do permit us to make provisional judgments about 
ivisions and shifts on the Soviet political scene. 


re-Succession Struggle? 


What do these tools tell us about the rumors that the 
anuary 1982 death of Mikhail Suslov, “number two” 
an in the Soviet hierarchy, may have triggered a strug- 
e for succession to Brezhnev’'s key post of General 
pecretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
ICPSU)? The East European officials largely responsible 
or this speculation are somewhat suspect, because 
even years ago they had spread gossip that Brezhnev 
ight soon leave office for reasons of health.® Yet ex- 
mination of hints and allegories contained in several ar- 
icles published in the CPSU daily Pravda during 
February and March do seem to support the idea of a 
»re-Succession power battle. 

In late February, the Western press began reporting 
om Moscow that an investigation was taking place into 
rported corruption and bribery on the part of the 
SSR’'s top circus administrator, Anatoliy Kolevatov, 
lleging that the wrongdoer was a friend of Brezhnev’s 
aughter, Galina Churbanova. According to the stories 
circulation, Kolevatov allowed performers to make 
ips abroad on the condition that they bring back for 
im high-value items that fetch extraordinary black 
arket prices in Moscow.? At the same time, Pravda 
‘arried a commentary on readers’ letters devoted to the 
eme of personal morality.!° One letter had it that, “in 
hildren, as if in a mirror, there is reflected the psycho- 
pgical disposition and the convictions reigning within 
reir families.” 

Anti-Brezhnev rumors gained strength on March 1, 
en Pravda carried an interview conducted by a 
salina Kozhukhova—a rare by-line in the columns of 


* Alexander Zinoviev, Ziyayushchiye vysoty (The Yawning Heights), Lausanne, L'Age 

‘homme, 1976, p. 431 

? Sometimes even a lone sign can be like a fire Dell in the night—e.g.. Moscow's Pravda 
Oct. 11, 1964, heralding the removal of Khrushchev by unusually spelling hes tie “Wrst 
ther than “First” Secretary of the CPSU 


) 
An interview in Pravda in early 1982 with Soviet State 
Circus star Yuriy Nikulin (lef) was a possible sign of a 
move in one sector of the Soviet leadership to discredit 
Leonid Brezhnev and remove him from power. 


—Photo of Nikulin by Novosti from Sovfoto 


Pravda—with famous circus clown Yuriy Nikulin. Nikulin 
was Said to have remarked that if he were in a position 
to change the Soviet circus, he would add more “unselt- 
ish and fully dedicated people.” He also lamented the 
behavior of the young actor who rushes “to work as an 
administrator of his own success, strives at once to 
organize for himself trips that are more interesting and 
to obtain decorations more rapidly.” He contrasted such 
an actor with someone who did not get a state prize until 
age 60 and never cared about perquisites. The virtuous 
performer “acquired and did everything by himself, with 
his own hands. . . .” The sophisticated reader of Pravda 
within the Soviet bureaucracy could easily nave con- 
strued such material as an allegory about tne circus 
director Kolevatov, who has a reputation for greed and 
string-pulling. Pravda’s clientele might further have 
linked the article to the anti-Breznnev rumors Dy 


5 See “Breznnev Very Teed. Budapest tdtors ‘ad 
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* See “2 Scandals Have Al Moscow Abuzz.” Ot, FeO. </, 1, we ents eel 


Arrest. Fire Officiais nm Scandal.” [he Waestengton Pos! (Wasreng? iC), Fem. 27, SEY ; 


Pravda, Feb. 22. 1362 
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associating “decorations” with Brezhnev’s office, which 
grants awards. And the name “Galina’”—the same as 
Brezhnev’s daughter—in the by-line of the article doubt- 
less raised eyebrows. 

An article in the March 12 Pravda lent further 
credence to the notion that a challenge to Brezhnev was 
brewing within the Kremlin. Reading like a riposte to the 
March 1 interview, the story defended a party official 
whose career bore astonishing similarities to 
Brezhnev's. Pravda said of Klavdiy Svechnikov, the 
secretary of a party committee on a state farm: “At age 
15 he began to toil as a worker . . .”; Brezhnev’s latest 
memoir says that, “I became a worker when | was fif- 
teen years old.”!1 Svechnikov studied to become an 
agronomist; Brezhnev attended land management and 
reclamation technical school, and worked in 1927-29 
as a land specialist. Both are veterans of World War Il, 
and Svechnikov goes from one hospital to another as 
the ailing Brezhnev doubtless has done for some time. 
As the story has it, amidst rumors of corruption (evoking 
the story of corruption at the state circus), Svechnikov 
was ousted from his state farm position by scheming 
bosses eager to hush things up. The district leaders got 
medical experts to certify Svechnikov physically unfit, 
unable to continue in his party post for “reasons of 
health.” At the end of the story, virtuous Communists on 
the state farm supposedly rebelled against their political 
superiors and called for a review of the decision to oust 
Svechnikov. Higher-ups allegedly stormed against this 
“violation of the principle of democratic centralism” in 
the state farm’s party cell. But, as Pravda emphasized, 
Secretary Svechnikov’s party committee had elected 
him unanimously, and the account implied that the 
committee alone should have determined the profes- 
sional fate of its secretary. The logic of events creates 
the unmistakable impression that this article was a 
significant political parable rather than just a routine 
piece of investigative reporting. Any leaders intent on 
deposing Brezhnev might follow the pattern of Khrush- 
chev’s overthrow and tell the world that Brezhnev had 
stepped down “for reasons of health.” Brezhnev and his 
supporters would argue his right to stay at the helm, 
given that he alone among the top party leaders had 
been “unanimously” elected by the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee at the 26th CPSU Congress in 1981 and that only 
the Central Committee had the right to remove him.12 

Thus, Pravda seems to have confirmed the guess of 
outside observers that certain Soviet leaders were 
responsible for the widespread Moscow rumors of cor- 
ruption in Brezhnev’s family. The anti-Brezhnev over- 
tones of the Pravda interview with circus clown Nikulin 
tended to debunk the theory that Brezhnev’s authority 
was enormous and his power position unassailable. The 


implicit attack on the General Secretary’s moral autho# 
ty was particularly striking in light of his own sole 
moralizing in recently-published memoirs about the pr 
letarian rectitude of his parents.!3 From our knowledge 
of press procedures in the USSR, we can be almost cell 
tain that some Central Committee Secretary examine 
the Nikulin interview in galley form and felt himse 
powerful enough—and Brezhnev sufficiently wea ) 
ened—to approve its publication. The allegorical sto | 
about Svechnikov suggested that Brezhnev’s entourage 
was resisting an intrigue to have the General Secretart 
dismissed as someone who had become inconvenien | 
All told, the conflicting signs served to buttress the co 
clusion that after Stalin’s personal despotism, whic 
rested on police terror, no Soviet chief has been able t 
Stand above the political fray in the Kremlin, but has ha¢ | 
to rule through alliance and compromise at the Politi 
buro. They also suggested that the succession may be | 
near at hand. . 


Principal Contenders 


It is therefore both useful and instructive to take 2 
Closer look at Brezhnev’s likely successors and at wha 
is known or can be inferred about their position on ma4 
jor policy issues. Without going into any elaborate | 
discussion, it is possible to outline some general criterial 
for a successor on which most Western analysts by and 
large agree.14 Briefly put, the successor is probably go | 
ing to be a full member or, at the very least, a candidate 
member of the Politburo, with major responsibilities inf 
the party’s Secretariat; he is likely to be a Russian by na- 
tionality or a Russified Slav; and, unless he is to be an 
interim caretaker, he is not likely to be over 70 years of 
age. There is more disagreement among analysts about 
the likely stance of such a person with regard to policy. 
On the evidence of past successions, the successful 
contender should appear as a centrist, consensual 
leader during the succession process. Some analysts 
argue, however, that the pressing nature of the policy 
dilemmas facing the USSR now would require a con- 
tender who is decisive and has well-defined policy goals. 
In the near term, one can discern four immediate possi- 
bilities to succeed Brezhnev. : 


a 


‘! Novyy Mir (Moscow), No. 11, 1981, p. 13. 

12 Khrushchev made the same point about his tenure at the 1961 CPSU Congress, when 
he reviewed his 1957 fight with Georgiy Malenkov and Vyacheslav Molotov, evidently to 
intimidate any new group of Kremlin adversaries interested in toppling him. See Pravda, 
Oct. 29, 1961. 

"3 Loc. cit., and Pravda, Nov 12, 1981. 

‘4 Gray Hodnett, “Succession Contingencies in the Soviet Union,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1975, pp. 1-21. 
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Yonstantin Chernenko, the current “heir presumptive” 
9 Leonid Brezhnev, shown during attendance at the 
‘4th Congress of the French Communist Party on 
february 3, 1982. 


—SYGMA. 


The heir presumptive. Since Suslov’s death, Konstan- 
in Chernenko has emerged as the untitled deputy 
sader of the CPSU. Since March 1976, Chernenko has 
ad major responsibilities (as head of the General 
Yepartment) within the party Secretariat, a body that 
urnishes data for Politburo sessions and influences 
olicy execution. In October 1977, he was elected a 
andidate member of the Politburo, and in November 
‘978, he became a full member. In March 1982, he 
resided at the shakeup of the Soviet trade union 
eadership and later was depicted as a kind of acting 
seneral Secretary, closely involved in military, police, 
gricultural, and foreign affairs.® A “restless man,” as 
rezhnev praisingly called him on the occasion of his 
Oth birthday in September 1981,’® Chernenko ap- 
pars to be a robust Siberian with great energy. 


48 For some highlights of Chernenko's varied activites, see Pravda Mar. 13, May 12 anc 
and June 3 and 16, 1982 


Problems of Communism Sept-Oct 1982 


Despite little formal education or practical experience 
at the grass roots, Chernenko is a shrewd party official 
who favors using opinion surveys to gauge public moods 
and doing more for the consumer.'? Subsequent to the 
Polish labor revolt of 1980, he explicitly warned that in 
socialist countries the neglect of human wants is 
“fraught with the danger of social tension and of political 
and socioeconomic crisis.” '8 

Chernenko, however, insists that the state bureauc- 
racy and its interest in efficient administration be strictly 
subordinated to the party apparatus and operate under 
tight ideological discipline. Chernenko’s faith in the 
miracie-working power of check-ups in factories and 
farms by political controllers is obvious from his remark 
in a 1980 election speech that “the state of supervision 
and verification of performance to a decisive extent 
determines the effectiveness and quality of leadership 
and administration.”'? Chernenko has equally shown 
his dedication to tested tradition with an attack on 
“pragmatism” and economic managers who put “exces- 
sive trust in material stimuli alone,” i.e., in monetary in- 
centives.2° Chernenko tells party officials to devote 
equal time to mass indoctrination, job appointments, 
and monitoring of government operations. If cadres 
overemphasize educational work to the detriment of 
organizational work and decision-making, he cautions, 
the party will be transformed from the great integrating 
force of Soviet society into a loose coalition of interest 
groups along Western lines.?! These declarations of 
Chernenko leave small doubt that he would be disin- 
clined to initiate genuine reform of the Soviet command 
economy or to tamper with the principle of the absolute 
primacy of the party apparatus in decision-making 

As a rule, Chernenko's stance on foreign policy has 
been less bellicose than that of others in the power 
structure. Although he has spoken of the “potential 
threat of a new world war,” his tone is milder than that of 
senior officials who aver that the danger of US-Soviet 
conflict is a grim reality of international life.** At tne 
same time, Chernenko sounds strikingly similar to other 
post-Stalin leaders who have been opportunistic about 
———————————————— eee ee 


*€ Ipid., Sept. 25, 1981 


1’ Special prograrns for the in-depth st 


Voprosy raboty partynago | gost Jarstvennogo appaerata (\Quesvors 
Party and State Apparatus), Moscow, Powtzcat 1980, 9. 335. Cnerne eve 3 
April 1979 article in FProbiemy Mira | Sotsiadzrna (Moscow) Twt 2 group * aery lr” 
public operuon Nad recenBy Deer reated wife re LPS eters 

8 Kommune! (Moscow No. 13, 1961 

1% Pravda, Fed. 16, 1960 
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23 Yoprosy istor# APSS (Moscow), No. 2, 198. 


22 Compare Chemenko’s speech to rrencr 
that of Sowet rade urwor 
leaders in ibid. Feb. 12, 1982. Cremmensno supery 


See td. Mar 6, lee 
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damaging Western standing in the developing countries 
even while eagerly seeking to obtain the benefits of 
limited cooperation with the Atlantic powers. He could 
be expected to support Karen Brutents, a deputy chief 
of the CPSU Secretariat’s International Department, in 
his militant polemics with those who urge less aggres- 
sive Soviet policies in the Third World.23 


A counterweight. A second key figure is Yuriy Andro- 
pov, a veteran party official who headed the secret 
police (KGB) from 1967 until May 1982, when he was 
appointed to the party Secretariat with as yet unre- 
vealed policy responsibilities.24 Aged 68,28 Andropov 
seems to be following the examples of Georgiy Malen- 
kov and Aleksandr Shelepin, who propounded the line 


23 Ibid., Feb. 2, 1982. : 

24 Ibid., May 25, 1982. Andropov was chief of the Secretariat's Department for Liaison 
with Communist and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries from 1957 to 1967 and a party 
secretary from 1962 to 1967. 

25 The ages given for Soviet leaders in this article are those as of Sept. 1, 1982, and are 
based on information in A. V. Shumakov, comp., Knizhka partiynogo aktivista, 1981 (Party 
Worker's Booklet, 1981), Moscow, Politizdat, 1980. 


Yurly Andropov, Central Committee secreta 
in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses. 
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ry and Politburo member, addresses the April 22, 1982, Lenin Day rall : 


that domestic policies should be based more on profes 
sional expertise than on ideological fervor. This politica 
tendency, it seems to me, is far more indicative of the 
policies Andropov would likely pursue as General Secre 
tary than are his unclear role as Soviet ambassador tc 
Budapest in 1956 at the time of the suppression of the 
Hungarian uprising, his attitude toward the KGB’: 
secret war with the US Central Intelligence Agency, o 
his alleged preference for Western libations and novels 
While all Soviet leaders can be assumed to be “ruthless 
and few could be classed as ascetic, the leadership has 
often been rent by violent arguments over the prope 
relationship between state management experts, whe 
tend to favor practical solutions to socioeconomic dilem: 
mas, and party functionaries, who are normally dis 
posed toward exhortation and mobilization as a tech 
nique for problem-solving.26 

In this context, Andropov’s speech at Lenin Da 


2° The Malenkov-Molotov clique was accused of having “waged a struggle against . . . 
the directing role of the party” (Pravda, Nov. 12, 1958) and of having tried to justify the 
“need for the primacy of state bodies over party bodies” (Kommunist, No. 10, 1957). 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


bservances in Moscow on April 22, 1982, clashed with 
whernenko’s recent call for keeping a balance in party 
activities between oversight of economic management, 
the one hand, and educational and ideological work, 
) the other. Andropov said that the party’s “very first 
ask” should be “to be concerned ceaselessly about 
faising the working people’s consciousness and political 
sulture,” in other words, mass indoctrination.2? Thus 
gaged, the party would (implicitly) afford more free- 
Jom to managerial specialists. Underscoring this mark- 
dly revisionist approach to the cardinal issue of the 
2PSU’s role was a highly symbolic action downgrading 
ve party’s importance taken at this meeting, at which 
Andropov was the principal speaker. Until 1982, Prav- 
la’s account of the Lenin Day rally in Moscow had 
ays indicated that the participants heard the “USSR 
itate Hymn,” or national anthem, at the start and stood 
9 sing the “Internationale,” or party anthem, at the end. 
is year, however, Pravda reported simply that the na- 
ional anthem was heard at the end of the meeting and 
ade no mention whatsoever of the party anthem.28 
he effect was to highlight the importance of the state at 
e expense of the party. 
Andropov'’s revisionism did not escape the attention of 
rty stalwarts. A short time later, the first secretary of 
ne Volgograd city party committee contradicted Andro- 
s view that indoctrination should be the party's 
first task” by recalling that “V. |. Lenin in the first 
bars of Soviet rule pointed out that ‘we must now pose 
S our first, current, and very main task the practical 
ature and efficient quality of organizational work.’ This 
main task has not at all lost its political urgency.” 9 
oreover, the CPSU daily published a historical refer- 
ce to “the majestic melody of the /nternationa/e” just 
bur days after the account of the Lenin Day rally.%° 
Reform of the domestic order would seem to necessi- 
ite a lowering of East-West tensions, and Andropov has 
more vocal than other top leaders in supporting 
nproved relations with the United States. Alluding to 
® heavy burden of defense spending on the Soviet 
ronomy, he told an April 1976 Lenin Day audience 
t “aimless waste of material resources for no pur- 
se” could result from “delay in the process of détente 
d even more so, slipping back, if only temporarily.” * 
August 1978, when other Soviet chiefs had cooled to 
2 policy, Andropov continued to hail détente’s suc- 
sses, “especially” those attained in the early 1970's 


‘ite 


Pravda, Apr. 23, 1982 
ibid. Cf. Pravda, Apr. 23, 1981, and Apr. 22, 1980 
Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Apr. 30, 1982 
Pravda, Apr. 27, 1982. 

* ibid. Apr. 23, 1976. 
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(the time of the strategic arms limitation negotiations— 
SALT |).32 Andropov's tactful approach to Moscow's 
dealings with its allies is evident from his good personal 
relations with reform-minded Communist leaders in 
Hungary.*? Back in the Khrushchev era, Andropov at- 
tacked old Bolshevik Molotov for “juggling Stalinist for- 
mulas” and spawning a “theory” that offended the East 
Europeans by trampling upon “socialist patriotism, the 
love of each people for its homeland.”*4 This evidently 
signifies a reluctance to press for too much political and 
economic integration within the bloc. 


The third man, Yet another major contender, Andrey 
Kirilenko, Central Committee secretary for industrial 
management and Communist-bloc economic relations, 
was long regarded as Brezhnev's successor-in-waiting. 
In his heyday in the mid-1970's, Kirilenko was able to 
bring a protégé, Yakov Ryabov, into the Secretariat from 
Kirilenko’s former Sverdiovsk base in the Urals and gain 
for Ryabov the choice duty of supervising armaments 
production. Ryabov, however, was sidetracked to the 
State Planning Committee in early 1979.9 Kirilenko 
himself was soon snubbed in a widely celebrated photo- 
graphic manipulation in the local Moscow press. Kiri- 
lenko was missing from public view for a two-month 
span in early 1982, but he reemerged on May Day,?’ 
and so may still be in the running to succeed Brezhnev. 

Kirilenko’s statements suggest that this 75-year-old 
engineer favors a certain amount of economic reform 
within the framework of central planning. He has 
spoken warmly about the broader use of financial incen- 
tives in industry and the granting of greater autonomy to 
firms. At the same time, Kirilenko espouses a rather nar- 
row political orthodoxy, reviling domestic critics of 
Stalinism and, particularly, violators of labor discipline. 
One can imagine Kirilenko and the late Susiov having 
been aligned on law-and-order issues.** 

In foreign affairs, Kirilenko has projected the image of 
someone who wishes to work for a better understanding 
with the United States, but without the fanfare of dra- 


* ibid. Aug. 6, 1978 

33 See “Why Hungarians think Andropow wil succeed Breztey.” The € 
Monitor (Boston, MA), July 9, 1982 

* Pravda, Dec. 2, 1961 

3% Pravda, Apr. 18, 1979, and Sooramye poslanoviersy prawite’Stva SSSF (Moscow 
No. 7, 1979 

3¢ Kunlenko's mage was messing fram 2 photograph of the Politburo ine-up af he May 
Day parade on Red Square pubssned ) Vechernyaya Mosava (Moscow), May | 1979 He 
image did, however, surtace  Pravda’s analogous graprec on May 2. 1979 

37 Kunlenko was absent from such emportant occassors 23 2 Kremmen awards Ceremony 
for Politburo member Dinmnukhamed Kungyev on Feo 25, 1982. 2 Postmure qulrg i he 
theater on Mar. 3. the rally for internationa! Women’s Day on Mar 5, anc Me Lemur Dey 
meeting on Apri 22 

38 kurdenno’s Dasx veews Ca” De Suffm™sed from speeches and arbcies # Ms ZOrarinyye 
rects i stat) (Selected Speecnes and Aricies), Moscow, Postadat, 1976 
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Dmitriy Ustinov, USSR Defense Minister, during his 
March 1982 visit to India. 
—Baldev/SYGMA. 


matic accords signed at a summit39—the latter running 
the risk of undermining the discipline of the Soviet 
public. He appears to share the Sinophobia that Brezh- 
nev has exhibited in talks with Western statesmen.‘° 
Kirilenko’s involvement with Middle East affairs seems 
to have convinced him that Moscow should avoid too 
forward a strategy in the region.4! 

The seeming falling-out of Kirilenko and Brezhnev in 
recent years may have been over resource allocation 
and industrial management. Kirilenko probably op- 
posed Brezhnev’s willingness to slow the advance of 


LS sree 


39 A warm reference to summitry in Kirilenko's election speech published by Pravda on 
June 12, 1974, was excised from the version reprinted in his Izbrannyye rechi i stati, 

p. 348. 

“° On Brezhnev's fear of China, see Willy Brandt, People and Politics, The Years 
1960-75, London, Collins, 1978, pp. 354-55; and The Memoirs of Richard M. Nixon, 
New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1978, p. 882. Kirilenko's references to China in speeches 
made during the 1970's were stiffened in his collected papers. Cf. Pravda, June 9, 1971, 
and June 12, 1974, and /zbrannyye rechi i stat’, pp. 75 and 505, 

*! Kirilenko visited Syria in 1973 and during the decade held talks with Arab officials 
visiting Moscow. Anti-lsrael rhetoric in certain of Kirilenko’s speeches was softened when 
they were reprinted. Cf. Pravda, Jan. 4, 1972, Jan. 25, 1973, and May 29, 1974, and 
Izbrannyye rechi i stat’i, pp. 227, 256, 332. 
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machine-building for the sake of increasing spending or 
agriculture. He was probably also averse to Brezhnev’s 
talk about a need for broader concessions to regional in- 
terests at the expense of the Moscow economic minis- 
tries.4 It is possible that the Polish crisis widened the rift 
between these one-time comrades in party work in the 
Ukraine.43 

Kirilenko’s party duties are suggestive of a special tie 
with the editors of the CPSU daily for industrial matters, 
Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya. In early 1981, this news- 
paper managed the news from Warsaw in an especially 
hard-line direction,44 which raises the possibility thal 
Kirilenko was more impatient than Brezhnev on the 
question of when to crack down on the Solidarity trade 
union movement. A resurgence of anti-Sovietism in 
Poland or an outbreak of labor unrest inside the USSR 
are contingencies that might help to vindicate 
Kirilenko’s harsh view of popular dissidence and im- 
prove his fading chances for succession, even though 
his advanced age would likely mean he would be at best 
an interim leader in the post-Brezhnev period. 


Another caretaker. The fourth major contender would 
seem to be Soviet Defense Minister Dmitriy Ustinov. 
Although himself of advanced age (74), Ustinov must be 
taken seriously as someone with broad enough expe- 
rience to mediate rivalries among party, state, and 
military hierarchies. A civilian specialist on the arms in- 
dustry, he worked in the party Secretariat from 1965 to 
1976. He was named head of the Defense Ministry in 
April 1976 without being formally dropped from the 
Secretariat at a Central Committee plenum.45 Ustinov’s 
sizable influence can be gathered from his unusual 
press acclaim as a “major party and state figure,”4 
whose public papers are among “the best works of 
Marxist thought devoted to defense of the revolution 


42 For Brezhnev on agriculture, see Pravda, Nov. 17, 1981; on intended reform of the 
USSR government, L. |. Brezhnev, Voprosy upravieniya ekonomikoy razvitogo 
sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva. Rechi, doklady, vystupleniya (Problems of Managing the 
Economy of a Developed Socialist Society. Speeches, Reports, and Statements), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1976, p. 417. 

43 Brezhnev was first secretary of the Zaporozh’ye regional party committee in 1946-47, 
and Kirilenko was then second secretary. Knizhka partiynogo aktivista, 1981, pp. 8, 
10-11. 

“4 E.g., Pravda on Apr. 4, 1981, ran a TASS dispatch from Warsaw optimistically stating 
that Polish leaders had taken decisions that would consoldate their party and that Poland 
would be able to extricate itself from crisis. These passages did not appear in the same 
TASS item as carried by Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya on Apr. 5, 1981. 

4° Party supremacists may have wanted Ustinov to hold both party and military 
portfolios, which would have underlined the principle of civilian control over the military. 

The breadth of Ustinov’s experience is quite impressive: Minister of Armaments, 
1941-53; Minister of Defense Industry, 1953-57; Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers, 1957-63; First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of the Supreme Council of the National Economy, 1963-65. Knizhka partiyno, 
aktivista, 1981, pp. 14-15. 

4 Pravda, June 29, 1979. 


d problems of war and peace.”4’ 

In light of the increasing economic constraints facing 
USSR, any leader seeking broad political acceptabil- 
must be seen as even-handed in brokering rival 
ims to raw materials and skilled manpower. That 
Jstinov may be such a person is suggested by the fol- 
owing crypto-public dispute over a 1978 comment he 
nade regarding maintenance of defense capabilities. 
cording to the Pravda account of his speech, Ustinov 
aid that “the party is strictly observing Lenin's precept 
if the dialectical unity of economic, scientific-technical, 
Oral-political, and military capabilities as the basic 
ponents of the state’s defense power. And under 
resent conditions, that unity has become even closer 
nd more many-sided.”** A few defense experts obvi- 
usly thought that more could be done to stiffen the 
viet defense posture, and they soon cited this para- 
raph of Ustinov’s speech in a Defense Ministry journal, 
orting the above comment slightly to make their 
bint: “The party is strictly observing Lenin's pre- 
ept. . . . And under present conditions that unity is 
2coming even closer and more many-sided.”*? This 
ing of liberties with Ustinov’s text did not go unno- 
sed: the very next issue of that journal contained a 
sorrection” saying that the wording should have been 
«actly as it had been in Ustinov’s speech, as reported 
| Pravda.®° 

Everything known about Ustinov from his career pat- 
and published statements tends to confirm the 
rumor that he has disapproved of efforts to 
pom Chernenko—the nonexpert and meddler—for the 


D party post.°? 
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Of course, one or all of these four elderly top runners 
ight become incapacitated or blocked from power as 
le result of a factional stalemate. One way a deadlock 
ld arise is if the Politburo collectively felt that a 
inee’s temperament would not ensure harmony in 
ruling team. Lenin, it will be recalled, in a December 
22 letter to the party Congress, proposed Stalin’s 
oval from the post of General Secretary and his 
placement by a man who would have “greater toler- 
ce, greater loyalty, greater kindness, and more con- 
erate attitude towards comrades, less capricious 
per, etc.”*? Was it by accident that the self-same 


lzvestiya (Moscow), Apr. 6, 1979 

Pravda, Feb. 23, 1978. Emphasis added 

Zhurnal (Moscow), No. 9, 1978, p. 4. Emphasis aoded 

bid., No. 10, 1978, p. 128. 

bee “Kremlin Power Struggie On," The Japan Times (Tokyo), Apr. 12. 1982 

. |, Lenin, Poinoye sobraniye sochineniy. lzdaniye pyatoye Tom 45. Mart 1922-Mart 
(Complete Collected Works, 5th ed. Vol. 45, March 1922-March 1923), Moscow 

Gat, 1964, p. 346. 
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words were repeated at a March 3, 1982, performance 
in Moscow of a play about Lenin attended by nine Polit- 
buro members, including Brezhnev? 

The above occurrence makes it conceivable that such 
considerations are already casting a shadow on the am- 
bitions of Chernenko and Kirilenko. There was a hint to 
this effect in the April 30, 1982, Pravda, which pub- 
lished an interview called “Like the Air We Breathe,” 
conducted with Konstantin Sytnik, chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine and direc- 
tor of a Ukrainian scientific research institute. Sytnik 
was quoted as having said: 


... at times one does not know from where an unfav- 
orable “wind” will blow . . . for example, the deputy 
director for economic affairs and the main bookkeeper 
could not come to an understanding. The former let 
loose his coercive ardor, and the latter gave free scope 
to his feelings, and soon the personal sympathies and 
antipathies became the property of the entire staff... . 
Both were warned that if they did not “make peace” 
they would have to leave the institute. . . . 


One might argue that these lines represented a parable 
about current Kremlin politics. For example, Sytnik 
refers to birthday rites at his institution, which are 
remarkably similar to the widely publicized ceremonies 
staged for Politburo members. “Deputy director for eco- 
nomic affairs” would be a fitting allusion to Kirilenko by 
dint of his duties at the CPSU Secretariat, and 
Kirilenko’s attacks on anti-Stalinists and lax workers hint 
at a personality which has a strain of “coercive ardor.” 
Chernenko’'s direction of the General Department in the 
Secretariat puts him in charge of party documents, and 
this could rate him the sobriquet “bookkeeper.” 


Longer-term Hopefuls 


Behind these “candidates” are a crop of hopefuls 
whose power aspirations might blossom either immedi- 
ately after Brezhnev leaves the scene (in the event of a 
stalemate or incapacitation of the top four) or somewhat 
later (after leadership has been briefly entrusted to an 
interim secretary from among the four). These longer- 
term hopefuls include four full members of the Politburo 
(CPSU secretary for agriculture Mikhail Gorbachév, age 
51; Moscow city party secretary Viktor Grishin, 68; Len- 
ingrad oblast party first secretary Grigoriy Romanov, 59; 
and Ukrainian Communist Party First Secretary Viadimir 


*3 Pravda, Mar 4, 1982 anc “Kremin Power Plays Surtace Theater ere” 
The Chastan Scence Monitor Mar 5, 1982 
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Among possible longer-term contenders for Brezhnev’s mantle are, adhe left to right: Politburo ana Grigori 
Romanov and Vladimir Shcherbitskiy; Politburo candidate member and Premier of the RSFSR Mikhail Solomen 


tsev; and party secretary and Politburo candidate member Vladimir Dolgikh. 


Shcherbitskiy, 64), plus two Politburo candidate mem- 
bers, Russian Republic Premier Mikhail Solomentsev, 
68, and CPSU secretary for heavy industry Vladimir 
Dolgikh, 57. Thus far, all of these men have been kept 
away from the most important responsibilities in the 
CPSU Secretariat. But any one of them might just 
become party head later in the 1980’s if not sooner. 

The exceptionally lackluster Grishin, like Chernenko, 
is a Strident party-firster and outspoken critic of Euro- 
communist innovators.54 Romanov and Solomentsev 
are similar to Kirilenko insofar as they encourage coop- 
eration between state managers and party officials while 
vigorously promoting the cause of ideological “vigi- 
lance.”°° Shcherbitskiy and Dolgikh have followed 
Brezhnev’s lead in associating with the idea of granting 
a certain amount of regional autonomy in economic af- 
fairs.5© The most interesting has been Gorbachév, who 
has plumped for wider adoption of the zveno as the best 
means for organizing production on Soviet collective 
farms.5” Orthodox Communists view the zveno experi- 
ment—in which small teams of collective farm members 
are assigned fixed portions of land on which they per- 
form all production tasks and from whose profitable 
cultivation they directly benefit—as a “rebirth of the 
kulak.”’°8 This opposition, or perhaps additional harvest 
setbacks, could abruptly halt Gorbachév’s climb to the 
top. 

Barring a catastrophe, the grand prize of Soviet poli- 
tics cannot be won by the other full Politburo members 
not yet mentioned. Premier Nikolay Tikhonov, 77, and 
Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko, 73, are technical ex- 
perts who have never served in the party apparatus, 
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which is the springboard to preeminence. Old Bolshevik 
Arvid Pel’she, 83, is Ssuperannuated and a non-Russia 
(a Latvian) as well. Kazakhstan party boss Dinmu 
khamed Kunayev, 70, can hardly qualify for the top ot 
as a Central Asian in a Slavic polity that has grown eve 

more racist since the Afghanistan conflict. Nor is there 
more than a remote possibility that Brezhnev’s party 
legatee will come from the group of Politburo candidate 
members who are overaged (Vasiliy Kuznetsov, 81, and 
Boris Ponomarév, 77) or non-Slavic (Geydar Aliyev, 59; 
Sharaf Rashidov, 64; and Eduard Shevardnadze, 64), 
This leaves as eligibles and marginal possibilities Polit 
buro candidate members Pétr Demichev, 64, and 
Tikhon Kiselév, 65; and the CPSU secretaries Mikhail 
Zimyanin (in charge of culture, age 68), lvan Kapitonov 
(party staffing, 67); and Konstantin Rusakov (Commu 
nist-bloc liaison, 62). | 


The Military Factor | 


While there is no professional military officer amon 
the likely contenders for party leadership in the pos 
Brezhnev period, the military may nonetheless play a 


54 See his attack on “those who, casting doubt on what has really been achieved in life, 
intend to formulate some kind of ‘new path’ in a purely conceptual fashion,” in Problemy 
Miri i Sotsializma, No. 6, 1982. 

55 For Romanov, see Pravda, June 19 and Aug. 4, 1981; for Solomentsev, ibid., June 
and Dec. 10, 1980. 

56 For Shcherbitskiy, see ibid., Sept. 15, 1978; for Dolgikh, ibid., Feb. 9, 1979. 

57 Politicheskoye Samoobrazovaniye (Moscow), No. 7, 1981. 

58 /zvestiya observer Anatoliy |vashchenko refers to such opponents in his pro-reform 
article in Chelovek / zakon (Moscow), No. 3, 1978. 
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important role by supporting those leaders who favor 
the extremely conservative positions advocated by in- 
fluential figures in the military. On the basis of Khrush- 
shev's memoirs and émigré literature, we can assume 
that the influence of the military is not inconsiderable 
and can increase in periods of leadership change.°? 
Looking toward a Brezhnev succession, the hawkish 
ing of the military is likely to promote policies of greater 
onse spending, increased Warsaw Pact integration, 
and foreign expansionism. In a 1978 article, Kirill 
oskalenko (from 1960 to 1962 Commander of the 
ategic Rocket Troops and since then Chief Inspector 
the USSR Defense Ministry) alleged that the USSR 
S itself in a state of “imperialist encirclement.” © This 
$ a surprising formulation inasmuch as both Khrush- 
ev and Brezhnev had earlier suggested that the Sta- 
inist concept of “capitalist encirclement” was no longer 
lermane.® Moskalenko’s revival of the concept implied 
t it would be wrong to economize on defense or 
en the central reins on a vast array of sectional inter- 
ts which covet the quality resources of the sprawling 
fense industry. 
Differences between the military and the prevailing 
rty line are also suggested by the differential treat- 
nt accorded a June 3, 1980, speech to leading mili- 
ry personnel delivered by Marshal Nikolay Ogarkov, 
hief of the General Staff. The speech was covered both 
1 the Defense Ministry's newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda 
d in the journal Kommunist Vooruzhénnykh Sil, 
blished by the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet 
my and Navy, which functions as a department of the 
SU Secretariat.® In the latter account, party watch- 
S greatly toned down the more alarmist and com- 
tive passages in Ogarkov's speech—his allusion to the 
erently aggressive nature of American leaders and 
grim portrayal of the world scene. They also revised 
rkov's text to make it appear that international 
er rivalries are local rather than universal in scope, 
blue-pencilled Ogarkov’s claim that “positive proc- 
s” on the world scene were exemplified by the “de- 
ts” suffered by “imperialism” in Angola, Ethiopia, 
n, Afghanistan, South Yemen, Kampuchea, Zimbab- 
, and a “number of Central American countries.” 


Khrushchev Remembers, The Last Testament. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1974 
that the Soviet military had an infiuential voice in the decision-making for defense 
i foreign policy (pp. 34, 345-46, 540-41). Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, in Sily / bDessillye 
va: politicheskiye etyudy (The Strengths and Weakness of Brezhnev: Polincal 
), Frankfurt/Main, Possev-Veriag, 1979, contends that Brezhnev as 2 rule had to 


te with the Gefense minister in order to govern (pp. 35-36, 72-73) anc wes 
red by the marshals to occupy Czechoslovakia in 1968 (p. 191 
Pravda, Feb. 20, 1978 
tbid., Jan. 28, 1959, and May 25, 1977 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), June 5, 1980, and Aorwnunvst 
), No. 14, 1980 
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Marshals Kirill Moskalenko (left) and Nikolay Ogarkov 
(right) represent a “hard-line” point of view within the 
Soviet military with which any successor to Brezhnev 
will have to cope. 
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This was not the first time that great-power chauvin- 
ism in upper military circles has drawn the ire of party 
bosses. In 1974, Defense Minister Andrey Grechko 
(1903-1976) extolled “fidelity to proletarian internation- 
alism” as one of the “Leninist principles of military 
building.”®? In reviewing Grechko’s book, Pravda 
changed “proletarian internationalism” to read “socialist 
patriotism and internationalism.”® In Stalinist times, 
the phrase “proletarian internationalism” was habitually 
used to denote the necessity of unquestioning obedi- 
ence by foreign Communists to the orders of Moscow, 
and justified the wholesale imposition of Soviet-style in- 
Stitutions on East European states. Under Khrushchev, 
the phrase was used more loosely, with the other social- 
ist states accorded greater leeway. Relations within the 
Soviet bloc were increasingly characterized as regulated 
by the principle of “socialist patriotism and internation- 
alism,” terminology which conveyed more of a coopera- 
tive than a master/serf relationship. Thus, civilian 
leaders may have felt that Grechko was mistakenly 
arguing for intensifying and speeding up the process of 
military integration within the Warsaw Pact on Soviet 
terms. 

The self-assertiveness of hard and independent mill- 
tary leaders could make it more difficult for a party 
leader after Brezhnev to repeat the Genera! Secretary's 
own 1973 gambit of consolidating personal power by 
bringing a crony marshal (Grechko) into the Politburo 
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Without such a prop, the next general secretary may 
find his tenure less secure, even if it might leave him 
more room for maneuver on investment and foreign 
policies. Alternatively, the military hard-liners might 
restrain themselves and participate in a national-unity 
regime of top professionals determined to keep the 
party functionaries at bay. 


Conditioning Factors 


The history of Kremlin successions shows that leaders 
of intellectual power and _ intitiative (Trotsky and 
Malenkov) were defeated by associates who were rela- 
tively unsophisticated and initially wedded to the status 
quo (Stalin and Khrushchev). The failure of the dynamic 
Shelepin to best Brezhnev in the struggle for power after 
Khrushchev’s removal similarly confirms this tendency 
for the spoils to go to those deficient in breadth of vision. 

While every Soviet leader must to some extent subdue 
or alter his opinions out of expediency, some of 
Brezhnev’s potential successors give the impression of 
being notably unventuresome. Chernenko and Grishin 
appear to be leaders who would be reassuring to col- 
leagues at ease with the irresolute but “safe” consensus 
Style of policymaking in vogue under Brezhnev. This 
distaste for dynamic leadership was evident in Pravda’s 
August 26, 1979, denunciation of “those who are impa- 
tient to return to the ‘glorious olden times’” and who “in- 
still in youth the thought that all problems and difficulties 
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Supposedly will be solved when a ‘strong arm’ comes tc 
power.” Although the author was ostensibly talking 
about neo-Nazism in West Germany as treated by docu 
mentary film producers there, he left open the possi. 
bility that he was attacking neo-Stalinists in the Sovie 
Union when he noted at the outset that there are 
“disputes and struggle” that cannot be avoided in any 
country. 

Such a slap at neo-Stalinists doubtless would have the 
blessing of middle-of-the-roader Brezhnev. But ar 
opposing view Surfaced in late 1980, when a CPSU jour 
nal published a reminder by an official of the CPSL 
Secretariat stating that Lenin “always condemned in 
decisive, vacillating and unprincipled people whc 
played the role of reconcilors of completely opposite 
views.’®5 Regardless of whether this broadside was 
aimed at Polish party head Stanislaw Kania or a 
Brezhnev himself, the underlying longing for resolute 
leadership—whether reformist or reactionary in its 
thrust—would appear to favor the succession chances 
of bolder personalities like Andropov or Kirilenko. | 

Only pundits would try to answer with certainty the 
question of which political factor will be overriding in the 
struggle for succession to Brezhnev. The CPSU could 
again Settle for a “safe” man. Or the desire for a strong 
man to break new paths in a clear-cut direction either 
toward reform or toward reaction might prevail. | 
ca i dot 

65 |van Pronin in Partiynaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 23, 1980, p. 27. 
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by Boris Rumer 


though the 11th Five-Year Plan (FYP), which is 
supposed to guide Soviet economic activity in the 
years 1981-85, contains the lowest indicators of 
conomic growth ever issued by the Soviet leadership in 
he postwar period, it is still far too ambitious and 
unrealistic. Never before have the planned rates of 
growth for national income and for state capital invest- 
nent been so low—calculating out at average annual 
rowth rates of 3.4 and 1.0 percent respectively.) More 
portant than the low level of these two key targets, 
owever, is the unprecedented gap between them. 
How does the Soviet leadership intend to fulfill this 
lan? What shifts are planned in which economic 
pheres in the current five-year period, as compared to 
ne first 15 years of Leonid Brezhnev’s reign (1965-80), 
hen the rhythm and proportions now determining 
viet economic development took shape? If we throw 
ut the usual incantations in the plan about growth of 
abor productivity and economizing on material 
2sources, it turns out that most of the significant inno- 
ations are in the sections that concern investment. But 
n the Soviet economy as currently constituted bring 
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about the improvements in investment performance en- 
visaged in the 11th FYP? 

In exploring this key aspect of the plan, this article will 
first review the record of the Brezhnev regime with 
regard to investment policy. Then it will outline the main 
features of the investment strategy implicit in the 11th 
FYP. Finally, it will assess the prospects for fulfillment of 
the plan for investment and the broader implications of 
likely failure in this area. 


Investment Activity in the Brezhnev Era 


By the late 1970's, the pulse of Soviet investment had 
become so weak and irregular that it appeared scarcely 
capable of sustaining the steady flow of new capital 
necessary for a healthy, growing economy. The steady 
and accelerating decline in growth of investment over 
the Brezhnev era can be seen in Figure 1. The figure 
also demonstrates the growing disproportion between 
the financial resources committed to investment and 
the physical resources needed to realize it. And even 
the latter data do not reflect the hidden inflation in 
prices of new productive capacities having roughly the 
same structural and qualitative characteristics as those 
already in operation. 

The period was characterized by an explosion of in- 
vestment in the oil and gas industry (investment in this 
sector grew from 9.7 percent of total state investments 
in 1975 to 14.3 percent in 1980). This shift in priorities 
occurred at the expense of several other important in- 


dustries. Food processing, construction-materials pro- 
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FIGURE 1: GROWTH TRENDS IN SOVIET CAPITAL INVESTMENT, 1965-80 
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duction, light industry, and even ferrous metallurgy (so 
crucial to the success of the Soviet economy) experi- 
enced drops in their share of total investment over the 
same period. The machine-building industry, whose 
share had increased 9 percentage points in 1965-75, 
was able to muster only a sickly 0.4 percentage point 
growth (from 24.3 to 24.7 percent).3 

As a result of the declining priority accorded invest- 
ment in the ferrous metallurgy and construction- 
materials industries and the sharp braking of invest- 
ment increases for machine-building, fewer productive 
Capacities were put into operation in these industries. 
For example, the addition to Steel-producing capacity 
was 32 percent lower in 1980 than in 1975: for 
automobiles, 67 percent lower; for metal-cutting lathes, 
74 percent lower; and for cement, 80 percent lower.4 
Moreover, a number of key branches of industry were 
already being operated at or near peak production 
en a ka 


* Narkhoz 1980, p. 338. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 328-29. 
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1980 g. (The National Economy of the USSR 
in 1980), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 
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potential, which was causing an exhaustion of existing 
production machinery. The result was an absolute 
decrease in the production of metal, many kinds of 
machinery, construction materials, and other items,® 
and prospects were dim for a reversal of this trend. | 

turn, replacement of machinery and equipment slowed, 
which meant a drop in the technical level of productio 

and a slower rate of automation; this slowed technologi 
cal progress throughout the economy and hindered 


5° On this point, see K. K. Val’tukh, “The Investment Complex and Intensification of 
Production,” EKO (Novosibirsk), No. 3, 1982, p. 15, where the author provides a table 
compiled by V. L. Lavrovskiy and N. N. Kuznetsova from the annual balance sheets of 
enterprises in “the most important” sectors of industry. According to this table, enterprises 
in 48 percent of the branches surveyed averaged 96 percent utilization of productive 
capacity in 1975. By 1979, the utilization rate for these enterprises had fallen to 91.5 
percent. 

® For example, between 1978 and 1980, output of steel dropped from 151 million : 
metric tons to 148 million; and output of metal-working machinery, from 238,000 units to 
216,000 units. Between 1977 and 1980, production of coal-cutting machinery dropped * 
from 75 to 60 units; output of pumping units dropped from 1,386,000 to 1,343,000 uni 
and production of cement dropped from 127 million metric tons to 125 million metric tons 
See Narkhoz 1980, pp. 158, 166, 167, and 178. 
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realization of the investment programs in agriculture 


and in the oil and gas complex. 

Finally, there was a lowering in the share of invest- 
ment going to the construction of housing, schools, 
stores, hospitals, nurseries, laundries, and other social 
acilities. The proportion of total investment going to 
hese “nonproductive” sectors dropped to 28 percent in 
he 1976-80 plan period, a postwar low (the high was 
iS percent in 1955-60, under Nikita Khrushchev).’ 

A very significant feature of investment policy during 
@ first 15 years of the Brezhnev era was a stress on 
enovation and technical reequipment (rekonstruktsiya i 
ekhnicheskoye perevooruzheniye) of existing industry 
1 place of construction of new enterprises. This policy 
vas voiced at every congress of the Communist Party of 
ne Soviet Union (CPSU) or plenum of the party’s Cen- 
fal Committee dealing with industry or construction. In 
ne 1970's, this policy was intensified, as the central 
Janning bureaucracy labored to root objects of new 
onstruction out of the projected plans of branch 
linistries and to switch resources over to the renovation 
Ad improvement of existing facilities. Whereas in 1970, 
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some 58 percent of all funds allocated to industrial in 
vestment were targeted for renovation and expansion of 


| Older enterprises, in 1980. the figure was 72 percent (in 


the latter year, the target for the metaliurgy and 
machine-building industries was 80 percent).* Since the 
bulk of existing industry is concentrated in the European 
portions of the USSR, this policy perhaps unintendedly 
gave preeminence to investment in this part of the 
country. 

The policy of renovation was heralded as the optimum | 
way of “intensifying” production, i.e.. of increasing the 
productivity of capital and labor inputs into industrial | 
production. The claimed advantages seemed in- | 
disputable: 


e An increase in the volume of production with fewer | 


36-3 ; 
* Narkhoz 1970, p. 485, and Narkhar 1980 op 339 
* See, e.g., A. Palamarchuk, Efektivnost’ rekonstruatsld predorivety (Effect 
Enterprise Renovation), Moscow, Ekonomvika, 1978 and M. Bud 
: 
kapitelnykth viezhenty | rekonstruksti v promahtenncad ERecteanens o Cant 


Investment and Renovator justry), Moscow troyizdat 78 


Ocialist emulation campaign in early 1982 sought to boost output of cold-rolled steel at the Verkh-Isetskly metal 


rks in Sverdlovsk. 
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Faueine going up for workers and managers at ‘the Kama AOE Factory. Financing for such ‘ ‘company hous 
ing” is expected to be tight under the 1981-85 Soviet economic plan. 


expenditures of capital (compared to new construction), 
since renovation and modernization would—in the opin- 
ion of the Soviet party leadership—require investment 
mostly for the renovation of machines and equipment 
and only minimally for rebuilding or construction of new 
buildings and installations. 


e Acceleration of the withdrawal of old technology 
from operation (a key objective of an amortization 
reform in 1975) and its replacement with new, economi- 
cal technology, thereby reducing production expenses. 


e Hastening of the “turnover of capital” by shortening 
the amount of time needed to set up and break in pro- 
ductive capacities. 


Clearly, the Brezhnev renovation policy was not the 
sole factor affecting results in any one of these three 
directions. Nevertheless, a change in the investment 
flow in the direction of already existing enterprises such 
as was undertaken in the 1970’s could not help but 
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have a dominant influence on the functioning of the 
whole industrial investment sphere. Furthermore, | 
could not but decisively affect (directly or indirectly) the 
economics of industrial production as a whole. 

How successful was the Brezhnev renovation policy | 
achieving the indicated goals? Let us look briefly at eac 
of the three areas mentioned. 


Reduction of capital expenditures per increment 0 
output. Basing himself on the party’s imperatives 
Tigran Khachaturov, the leading Soviet theoretician | 
the field of investment, formulated the idea of thé 
economically expedient renovation of an enterprise i 
this way: 


Renovation is effective when replacement of equipmen 
with better equipment does not require significant and 
expensive construction or installation.}° . 


i] 
4 
10 T, Khachaturov, Effektivnost’ kapital’nykh viozheniy (Effectiveness of Capital 
Investment), Moscow, Ekonomika, 1979, p. 61. 


other words, the criterion for economically effective 
ovation of an enterprise was a minimum of expend- 
tures on construction and installation and a maximum 
expenditures on equipment within overall capital in- 
estment. 
at do Soviet data tell us about the success or 
@ of this effort? From 1972 to 1980, the share of 
ipment in total industrial fixed capital increased 
rc 36 percent to 38 percent, while the share of build- 
1S dropped from 30 percent to 29 percent.!! Over the 
ame period, fixed capital newly put into operation com- 
irised more than two thirds of the amount of capital ex- 
g at the outset.'? That the share of buildings in total 
) ed capital stock dropped only one percentage point 
ver the decade suggests that the renovation policy was 
irtually a dead letter for all the publicity accorded it. 
Not surprisingly, the expected improvement with 
spect to capital costs in production was not forthcom- 
Indeed, what the Soviet call the “capital coefficient 
industrial production” (defined as the increment in 
pital investment divided by the increment in industrial 
Jtput, in comparable prices) increased during the 
O’s and at a faster pace than in the 1960's. Accord- 
Z to calculations based on data from the USSR's Cen- 
al Statistical Administration, the “capital coefficient” 
f industry was 60 percent higher in the second half of 
decade than in the first.}3 


replacement of old technology with modern, more 
onomical technology. Did the renovation policy result 
a speedup in the replacement of machines and 
juipment as the 1970’s progressed? We may judge 
Sults in this regard by looking at the dynamics of 
iting-off” (or scrapping) of machinery and equip- 
ent. This should have increased both through the 
geted increase in investment in the renovation of the 
listing stock of equipment and through the amortiza- 
in reform of 1975, as a consequence of which the 
ice life of industrial equipment was to be reduced 
the average from 15 years to 12 years.'4 
owever, Official statistics do not reflect the desired 
is. The writing-off of total fixed capital stock in indus- 
actually declined (in relative terms) in the 1970's— 
1.8 percent of the existing capital stock in 1970 to 
percent in 1980.'* Over the course of the decade, 
yearly writing-off of equipment alone also dipped, 
2.4 to 2.2 percent. The only consequence of the 


oz 1972, p. 64, and Narkhoz 1980, p. 143 

az 1980, p. 146 
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2. Paiterovich, “Renewal of Equipment and Technical Reequipment of Production,” 
khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 9, 1980, p. 104 
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introduction of new amortization norms in 1975 was to 
increase the gap between scheduled and actual writing- 
off of equipment. According to calculations by Soviet 
specialists, actual writing-off of industrial fixed Capital 
should be twice the 1979-80 level of 1.4 percent.'* In 
the late 1970's, achievement of the amortization goals 
would have required a tripling of actual write-offs of 
equipment. However, the machine-building industry— 
undercapitalized and oriented predominantly toward 
equipping new production capacities—was not capable 
of producing either the amount or the proper types of 
machinery to sustain such a program of equipment 
replacement (more on this below).!7 

Moreover, there is considerable evidence to suggest 
that the share of genuinely new equipment within total 
replacement technology did not increase. A look at the 
dynamics of the Soviet machine-building industry sug- 
gests a declining capacity to furnish industry with equip- 
ment having advanced scientific and technical param- 
eters, or to do so within a reasonable time frame. 

For example, in 1973, some 47.9 percent of the 
machinery put into manufacture in the USSR contained 
innovative technology; in 1978, the figure had dropped 
to 39.5 percent.!® 

Another way of judging the technological level of the 
Soviet machine-building industry is to see how many 
new kinds of equipment are created annually. In the lat- 
ter half of the 1970's, there was a drop in the number of 
prototypes for various kinds of new machinery being 
created, compared to the first half of the decade. This 
included a 27 percent reduction for energy-related 
equipment, a 12 percent reduction for machine tools, a 
20 percent reduction for equipment for metallurgy, and 
a 15 percent reduction for equipment for the chemical 
industry. Particularly sensitive for technological prog- 
ress in industrial production was the drop (5 percent) in 
the number of new models in the precision machine- 
building industries: those producing instruments, 
automation devices, and computers.'? 

Time delays in producing equipment with new tech- 
nology is yet another hindering factor. Thus, it has been 
reported that in the output of a number of machine- 
building industries, the share of products that take five 
years or less to bring into production declined from 55 
percent in 1967 to 42 percent in 1978, while the share 


6 V. Senchagow and V. Ostapenko, “The Se~wficance of Amortization # Tectwecs 
Renovation,” Voprosy exonorw: (Moscow), No. |. 1961, p 4, 37 

‘? There s ittie tkeliood wl he rate of ering of w® De sirrudated Ging 1961-45 
by estabeshenent of new amortzabon norns Twelve years eapsed Cetecen Me 
amortzaton reforms of 1963 and 1975. See Pateroer cc of p loth auc ¥ 
Zavebsten and A Matygn. “Reevatuatrg Base Funds anc Maaing Amortization ‘orm 
More Precsse.” Planowoye shozyaystvo, No 6, 1961 

“* Paterowch, toc. ct 

 Narkhoz 1980, pp. 100-01 
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of products taking more than 10 years to bring into pro- 
duction rose from 16 percent to 27 percent.?° 

For all these reasons, industry has been on starvation 
rations when it comes to receiving technologically ad- 
vanced equipment, and the situation has been deteri- 
orating in recent years. Replacement is taking place 
chiefly on the basis of improved versions of equipment 
designed from old plans and methods of production. 

As a consequence, the role of major overhauls 
(kapital’nyy remont) has grown not only in maintenance 
but also in the marginal modernization of equipment, 
despite the fact that the revised amortization norms in- 
troduced in 1975 called for reduction in the share of 
major overhauls in the latter function.2! Thus, instead of 
replacing old equipment with new, plants repair the 
former many times, with slight improvements made 


where possible. This trend can be seen by comparing 


20 Palterovich, loc. cit. 
21 Senchagov and Ostapenko, op. cit., pp. 38-42. 
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The century-old “Serp i Molot” (Sickle and Hammer) metal works in Moscow in 1981 finished a complete renov. 


amounts spent for major overhauls with amount 
devoted to capital investment. For example, in 197C 
expenditures on major overhauls in the ferrou 
metallurgy industry totalled 694 million rubles, co 
pared to 2,200 million rubles spent on capital inves 
ment in the industry; in 1978, major overhauls require 
1,280 million rubles, compared to 3,100 million ruble 
spent on capital investment.22 


Speeding up capital turnover. Inordinately lon 
periods for construction and the breaking-in of newly i 
troduced productive capacities have long characterize 
the Soviet investment process. Indeed, discussion of th 
need for shortening these time periods (and the grav 
consequences in store for the Soviet economy if this i 
not done) has been de rigueur at congresses and co 
ferences from the very first years of Soviet power. 


22. Krasovskiy, “Technical Reequipment of Production and the Effectiveness of 
Overhauls,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7, 1981, p. 32. 
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tion and reequipment, which included installation of nine automated production lines made by West Germanys 
Sundwig firm. Russian and German specialist confer during the renovation. 
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—TASS from Sovfote 


Did the Soviet policy of transferring investment from 
construction to renovation succeed in the 1970's in 
ging increases in output closer to the moment of in- 
ent? In a word, “No.” What has been observed is 
ening, not a shortening of construction periods. 
stifying to this is the fact that the volume of unfinished 
rial construction doubled from 1970 to 1980, 
52.5 billion to 105.1 billion rubles,23 
for the time necessary to break in newly introduced 
Oductive capacities, reality did not match expecta- 
here, either. Indeed, the ratio of increments in out- 
t to net increments in capacity took a sharp turn for 
worse in the second half of the 1970's as compared 
the first half (see Table 1). As the table shows, there 
@ only two categories in which this relationship im- 
aved in the period 1976-80; in all others it deterio- 
€d or remained unchanged. Indeed, in 8 of 17 cate- 
es the increment in output amounted to less than 
f the increment in productive capacity. 
the coal industry, from 1975 to 1980, productive 
Dacity increased 90.4 million tons, but yearly output 
eased only 15 million tons over that period. In the 
smical industry, a 9.7 million-ton increment in 
acity for the production of sulfuric acid over the 
© period resulted in an increase of only 4.4 million 
iS in annual production. In the case of soda ash, the 
parable figures were 505,000 and 88,000 tons; 
1 for mineral fertilizers, 39.3 and 13.8 million tons (in 
entional units). In the machine-tool industry, intro- 
ction of productive capacity for an additional 12,500 
chine tools was matched by an absolute 15,000-unit 
D in production.?4 
e reasons for the increase in unused productive 
ential are many and varied. General factors include 
Zuishing of the raw-material industries and inade- 
cies of transport conditioned by the growing 
ance between where the raw materials are pro- 
ed and where they are used; irregularities in fuel 
eries; and finally, an overall breakdown in control 
the economy. More specifically, the delays reflect 
‘following concrete factors: technologically intercon- 
fed stages of production processes are not put into 
ation simultaneously, and auxiliary facilities (par- 
arly, repair shops) are usually opened later than the 
Juction operations they are meant to service.?* 


, not one of the goals of the renovation policy of 
1970's was met. Output failed to increase as 


az 1980, p. 345. in the 10-year period, unfinished construction as a share of 
pital investment increased from 73 percent to 87 percent 

laviov and L. Pcheikina, “Balances of Production Capacities—The Basis for 
Out Production Plans,” Planovoye khazyaystvo, No. 9, 1981, p. 46 
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Table 1: Ratio of Increments in Output 
to Increments in Capacity in Soviet Industry, 


1971-80 

Products 1971-75 1976-80 
Pig iron 1.32 0.71 
Steel 2.29 0.49 
Rolied ferrous metals 1.47 0.58 
Steel pipes 1.5] 1.16 
Sulfuric acid 0.75 0.45 
Mineral fertilizer 091 0% 
Plastics and synthetic resins 1.19 0.53 
Fibers and chemical fibers 0.95 0.9% 
Automobile tires 131 0.65 
Turbines 0.48 0.46 
Automobiles (including buses) 1.07 0.96 
Excavators 1.22 0.22 
Cellulose 0.81 0.33 
Paper 2.02 0.26 
Cement 1.29 0.27 
Knitted underwear and 

outer garments 1.18 3.20 
Leather footwear 0.28 2.13 


SOURCE: G. Paviov and L. Pchelkina, “Balances of Production Capacities—The Basis for 
Working Out Production Plans,” Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 9, 1981. po 46 


planned and there was little saving of resources. The in- 
vestment process did not become more healthy. The 
policy slowed technological progress in industry: in the 
second half of the 1970's, the capital intensity per unit 
of industrial production increased by 60 percent as 
compared to the first half, while the annual rate of in- 
crease in labor productivity in industry fell by almost 
half.2° 


Why the Renovation Policy Failed 


Why the failure of the renovation policy? In effect, 
reality imposed itself on the ideal scheme of the Soviet 
planners. It turned out that the state of existing in- 
dustrial structures, communication and technological 
networks, energy systems, systems of raw-material sup- 
ply, and repair and other auxiliary services was so 
decrepit that in a majority of plants it was impossible to 
modernize the basic technological components without 
a substantial (and frequently radical) renovation of 
buildings and other structures. Indeed, the latter sort of 


73 For a parhoularly teling Gscussion of these probierns, see V Mrasovsaly Protverny 
exonard) Kapital nyan wo2nervy (Protierns of the Econormucs of Cagutal inwestment) 
Moscow, Exonormwks, 1967 On 9 SO. Arasowsmly OOserves Tul Pwee years wer tery 
“pul into operation,” Bloorwng MM No. 1150 of he metairgy eores af Arwoy Mog # Pe 
Ukraine was stl producing af only 70 percent of proyected capacty, Decause ow SO 
16 planned pit-turnace COmplenes Med gore to operator 

™ Narkhoz 1960, p. 136 
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activity came to swallow the lion’s share of renovation 
funds.2”?. Such endeavors generally run a_ tortured 
course and, compared to the construction of new enter- 
prises in new regions and the concomitant creation of a 
new social infrastructure, are not very effective, either in 
saving investment resources or in advancing social 
progress. This is especially true when old enterprises 
are expanded or rebuilt in the thickly populated regions 
of the European center, the Northwest, the Urals, or the 
Donetsk-Pridnepr basin—in other words, in the old in- 
dustrial core of the Russian empire. 

The Soviet economy’s investment sphere was totally 
unprepared for the renovation policy. The necessary 
scientific, design, planning, and machine-building 
bases were not reoriented or prepared. Design orga- 
nizations have traditionally concentrated heavily on 
designing new enterprises—standard serial projects 
which are easier and more profitable. The construction 
industry was not reorganized or reequipped to engage 
in renovation work. Soviet construction firms continued 
to steer clear of renovation projects, the labor intensity 
of which is reportedly from 20 to 35 percent higher and 
the profits 75 percent lower than in new construction.”8 
For their part, enterprises in the machine-building in- 
dustry continued to prefer to manufacture serial, stan- 
dardized equipment, not machines made to fit the 
specific conditions and dimensions of an enterprise 
under renovation. Finally, no one established the kind of 
material incentives that would offset the material risk 
managers face if they are not able to fulfill production 
plans while renovation is going on. 

Even as Soviet leaders constantly reiterated the 
policy, it was being supplanted by another approach— 
“expansion,” i.e., the addition of new shops or the 
building of genuinely new enterprises on the grounds of 
those already in operation or on adjacent tracts. Aware 
of the impediments to renovation, heads of ministries 
and enterprises resorted to subterfuge. Under the guise 
of “renovation,” they carried out what was essentially 
new construction. In the words of one observer: 


The ministries and industrial associations suppose that 
it is simpler to “order” a new enterprise from builders 
and then allege that [the latter] have violated the terms 
of construction, than to bear responsibility for the com- 


27 See V. K. Fal’tsman and A. Yu. Ozhegov, “Proportions in the Development of Machine- 
Building and Construction,” /zvestiva Akademiya Nauk SSSR, seriya ekonomicheskaya 
(Mosocw), No. 2, 1981, p. 67. 

28 V. Danilov, Pravda, Dec. 17, 1980; T. Bakayeva and V. Zadorozhnyy, “Calculating the 
Influence of Structural Shifts on Earnings in Construction,” Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), 

No. 10, 1977, p. 18. 

29 A. Stepun, “On the Rational Direction of Capital Investment in the Eleventh Five-Year 

Plan,” Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 10, 1981, p. 36. 


pletion of renovation and technological reequipme 
projects. The heads of many enterprises continue to fee 
that renovation is an irksome task, somehow /ess pres 
tigious than new construction.?9 


Expansion is preferable for enterprise managers an¢ 
construction contractors alike. Through this stratagem 
managers can formally hew to the political line of the 
party leadership and the State Planning Committee 


sy > Mima) 


Construction on the Ust-llim hydroelectric power stator 
on Siberia’s Angara River in the mid-1970’s. Such maj 
projects are preferred by construction enterprises 0 
less profitable, more labor intensive work in renovating 
existing plants. 


—Camera P. 
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The second feature is a sharp increase in industry's 
share in total investment. Along with the tendency to 
Stabilize capital investment in the national economy as a 
whole, the planners project a significant (23 percent) in- 


osplan), but at the same time add to productive 
pacity with minimum disturbances to the normal pro- 
ion rhythm. For the contractor, such an approach 
res a much larger volume of work and work on an 
en building site rather than within the confines of 


sting structures. 


nning Committee (Gosplan), observed in 1981: 


ate Capital stock, to erect new objects; meanwhile, 
feeling is that labor can be found anywhere.3° 


is, Soviet industrial managers have circumvented 
splan regulations like rivers flowing around boulders. 
the same time, a number of the factors hindering 
ovation” also applied to “expansion.” Expansion 
3 Carried out under circumstances in which the tech- 
ogical resources of the Soviet machine-building in- 
were shrinking; in which the opportunities for the 
dort of advanced technology were extremely limited; 

in which raw-material, energy, and ecological fac- 
3 in the European part of the Soviet Union (where 
st of Soviet industry is concentrated) were becoming 
easingly restrictive. Thus, expansion represented an 
ensive,” resource-wasting way to increase produc- 
potential. 


e 1981-85 Investment Program 


2 investment program of the 11th Five-Year Plan 
ises to exacerbate the contradictions and dispro- 
ons Observable in Soviet investment policy in the 
O's. The program is distinguished by the following 


St, capital investment is expected to be stabilized at 
D levels (if we are to believe the report of USSR 
nce Minister Vasiliy Garbuzov at the November 
1 session of the USSR Supreme Soviet?!) or grow 
Slowly (if we follow the law on the 1981-85 plan 
ished two days later). 


chenko, loc. cit, p. & 
da, Nov. 18, 198) 
~ Nov. 20, 198] 
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To be sure, expansion entails greater total Outlays of 
DOr per increment in output than does renovation. But 
under conditions of growing manpower shortages, 
Ss concern has been secondary to the managers’ drive 
expand capacity. Capital remains the main concern 
Soviet “executives.” As Vadim Kirichenko, Director of 
2 Economic Research Institute of the USSR State 


- Can sense a certain inertia of economic thinking in 
eordance with which the most important thing is to 


crease in industrial investment for the five-year period .3 
This implies that industry’s share of investment for 
1981-85 may exceed 40 percent, a postwar high. 

Which branch(es) of the national economy will be 
sacrificed to permit this increase in industry's share of 
the investment pie? Apparently not agriculture and 
related activities, which are to continue to receive 27 
percent or may even get a slightly higher percent of the 
economy's investment resources.35 What about trans- 
port? This is already a bottleneck in the country’s 
economy, and given the growing distances between 
raw-material reserves and the related processing indus- 
tries, the need for transcontinental conveyance has 
been growing significantly. Therefore, there is no basis 
to expect a reduction in transport's current 12 percent 
share of total investment. 

It is evidently the “nonproductive” sectors of the 
economy that will be sacrificed, as so often before, par- 
ticularly under Stalin. For example, in the above- 
mentioned report, Finance Minister Garbuzov stated: 


We have resolved that our task is to limit the construc- 
tion of administrative buildings, entertainment facilities, 
and sports facilities, as well as structures erected over 
and above the limits of state capital investments, 
through noncentralized sources of financing.3” 


He is clearly talking about housing construction (among 
other things), since roughly one quarter of new housing 
built in the 1970's was financed through noncentralized 
Capital investments “over and above the limits of state 
Capital investments.” 38 

Third, the investment sections of the llth FYP 
feature, if anything, an increased emphasis on renova- 
tion. At the 26th CPSU Congress in early 1981, Soviet 
Premier N. A. Tikhonov declared: 


In particular, it is necessary to speak about capital 
investment directed at the renovation and technological 
reequipment of existing enterprises. ... The task before 
us consists of even greater application of investment in 


3 See the report on the 11th FYP by Gosptan Cramer N Baymekow af the Nowermnmer 
1981 Supreme Soviet session, in ied, Now. 18, 196) 

* in the 1970's, industry's shere was the vecwety of 35 percent. See Naratoy [980 
pp. 336-37 

* Baybekov, loc. ot 

* Narkhoz 1980, pp. 336-37 

* Loc. cw 

* Narthoz 1980, pp. 390-91 
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renovation and an increase in its share of overall capital 
investment.?9 


Fourth, extraordinary efforts are to be directed toward 
reducing the volume of uncompleted construction and 
concentrating investment resources on a_ limited 
number of projects in the final stages of construction. 
Strictly speaking, this cannot be considered a pecu- 
liarity of the investment policy of the current five-year 
plan, since there has never been a Soviet five-year plan 
which has not proclaimed this same objective. At the 
same time, as seen above, investment dispersion is 
quite severe,*° and judging from the Soviet press, the 
resolve of the Soviet leadership to regain control over an 
essentially uncontrolled process of construction is 
unusually great. Three points in Brezhnev’s report on 
the 11th FYP at a CPSU Central Committee plenum on 
November 16, 1981, testify to this. The Soviet leader 
spoke of (1) a 30-billion-ruble reduction in “the volume 
of capital investment and construction-installation work 
originally projected for the five-year plan”: (2) the need 
to take measures to prevent physical deterioration at 
projects currently “on hold”: and (3) the need to estab- 
lish construction “reserves” for the next (1986-90) five- 
year plan, “especially in the raw-material industries.” 4! 

Fifth, the eastern regions of the country will appar- 
ently receive a share of total national investment equal 
to or exceeding the historically high level observed 
toward the end of the last decade. Whatever large-scale 
economic problems may have been resolved in Siberia 
in the Soviet period, the region’s share of investments 
had never exceeded 17 percent until the latter part of 
the 1970's. In the quarter of a century from 1950 to 
1975, this share had only gradually moved upward, 
from 15 percent.4? Although data on the territorial 
distribution of capital investment generally disappeared 
from published sources after 1975, Minas Chentemirov 
(one of the chief architects of Soviet investment policy) 
recently revealed that Siberia’s share had jumped to 20 
percent in 1978,%? i.e., had increased by 3 percentage 
points in just three years. 

Such a disturbance in the territorial structure of 


Capital investment—unprecedented for the Soviet 
eee 

39 /zvestiya (Moscow), Feb. 28, 1981. 

“° In the late 1970’s, there were reportedly nearly 80,000 industrial establishments being 
built or reconstructed simultaneously. See USSR Academy of Sciences, Metody i praktika 
opredeleniya effektivnosti kapital'nykh viozheniy i novoy tekhniki: sbornik nauchnoy 
informatsii (Methods and Practice of Determining the Effectiveness of Capital Investment 
and New Technology: Handbook of Scientific Information), Issue No. 32, Moscow, Nauka, 
1981, p. 132. 

*! Pravda, Nov. 17, 1981. 

42 Narodnoye khozyaystvo RSFSR v 1975 g. (The National Economy of the RSFSR in 
1975), Moscow, TsSu RSFSR, 1976, pp. 328-29. An exception was during World War ll, 
when Siberia’s share increased to 18 percent because of the temporary evacuation of 
industry there from the western regions of the country. 
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Union's inert investment planning system—has be 
associated with the equally dramatic shift in the bran 
structure of industrial investment toward the fuel a 
energy complex. In the 1981-85 plan, total investme 
in the fuel and energy complex is slated to increase ¢ 
additional 50 percent over the total for 1976-80, w 
virtually all of incremental output expected to conj 
from Siberia.*4 It would appear that toward the end 
the last decade, all notions about proportional, ba 
anced development in the structure of industry were s& 
aside and subordinated to one supertask: to maximi 
production of oil and gas, no matter what the cost, as 
means of rescuing the Soviet economy from the de 
perate position into which Brezhnev’s government h 
led it. 

(One other, related factor contributing to the surge 
Siberian investment is the construction of the Bayka 
Amur railroad, which is expected to be basically co 
pleted during the current five-year period.) 

As if to highlight the importance attached to t 
eastern regions in the current five-year plan, Gosplé 
has reached back to a World War Il practice a 
created a corps of “authorized representatives” to wo 
exclusively in Siberia and the Far East, and the Sovié 
leadership has established a new all-Union Ministry 
Construction for the Far East and Trans-Baykal.45 


Prospects 


Among these features of Soviet investment policy fa 
1981-85, the first speaks for itself. The Soviet Union 
faced with stagnation in the growth of investment, a fa¢ 
tor which long helped fuel the country’s “extensive 
growth model. Now, the economy must make more pre 
ductive use of its increasingly scarce investmerf 
resources if growth is not to stagnate. 

As for the implicit curtailment of investment in th 
“nonproductive” sphere of the economy, it is not the irk 
tent of this article to assess the possible impact. Suffic 
it to say that the Soviet leadership has placed co 
siderable store on the popularity of its recent claims t 
have increased the priority assigned to the consume 
sector. In view of Polish events, a reversal of this poli¢ 


cannot have been undertaken lightly. | 
| 


*3 USSR Academy of Sciences, op. cit., p. 130. Chentemirov cited Kapital’noye i 
stroitel’stvo v SSSR (Capital Investment in the USSR), Moscow, Statistika, 1979, a 
Statistical yearbook for 1978 which apparently was never put on public sale. 

44 Baybakov, loc. cit. 

“© On the authorized representatives, see R. Shneper, “Plan Work in the Region,” EKt 
No. 12, 1981, p. 16; on the new ministry, see a report from the Presidium of the USS 
Supreme Soviet, Pravda, Nov. 24, 1979, and a decree of the USSR Council of Ministe 
Sobraniye postanovieniy pravitel’stva SSSR (Moscow), No. 24, Sept. 18, 1980, Art. 147, 
pp. 592-97. 
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=> ~ ‘ 
nuary 1982 construction on the Buryat section of the Baykal-Amur Railroad heads east of Uoyan towar 
vero-Muya Mountains. 


— TASS trom Sovtoto 


Regarding the continued emphasis in the investment | construction accounted for 50 percent; expans 3] 
ction of the 11th FYP on “renovation,” one gets the | percent; and renovation, a mere 19 percent.*’ And 
stinct impression from recently published materials | Finance Minister Garbuzov has indicated that tne sna 
at the policy continues to encounter considerable | of renovation and reequipment in state capita t 
sistance. In his speech on the plan to the November | ment in 1982 would be only some 17 percent.*° 

, 1981, session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, | tepun is most explicit about the sort of resistance ¢ 
xsplan Chairman Nikolay Baybakov stated that the | countered 

are of renovation and technical reequipment in total 

vestment in production construction would rise to | The ministries did not work out e for the Five 
5 percent in 1981-85, compared to 29.5 in the | Year Plan period long-term plans for technological re 
eceding five-year period.*® Yet, the deputy director of | equipment on the basis of new technology—pians a 
ssplan’s capital investment department, A. Stepun, | would have determined te pe and order of £ y 


S reported that the share of renovation and tech- | of work which has to be fulfilled at individua fer 
logical reequipment in total capital investment outlays | prises, af uld give us a r impressior 

| remain virtually unchanged in 1981-85—at 29.7 
rcent compared to 29.4 percent in the previous five- | sfructior 
ar period. He also noted that of total investment ear- 
rked for productive sectors in the 1981 plan, new ik as ok nansmhtinebiibiamaniiestan 


Pravda, Nov. 18, 1981 
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USSR Finance Minister Vasiliy Gana one a the oft 
cials trying to keep the lid on dispersion of capital invest- 
ment funds in the Soviet Union. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Despite all the restrictions on new construction and the 
absolute drop in capital investment targeted for 1982,5° 
Stepun reports that the heads of ministries and the 
union-republic councils of ministers included in their 
1982 investment programs three times as much new 
construction as in 1981! Although Gosplan officials cut 
back sharply on these proposals, in a number of cases 
they “had to resort to new construction in order to 
guarantee the assigned levels of production in the cur- 
rent five-year plan, and to create the necessary 
surpluses for coming years.’’5! 

Yet another commentator has stated that the policy of 
renovation is “permeated with contradictions engen- 


——————————— 


5° Investment in 1982 is to be 103.3 percent of that in 1980; investment in 1981 was 
104 percent of the 1980 level. See Pravda, Nov. 20, 1981. 
5! Stepun, loc. cit. 


dered by both objective conditions and the subjecti 
position of individual departments and the heads of ce 
tain enterprises.” To such organizations, new constru 
tion “better guarantees fixed capital stock and lab 
reserves, while putting new objects into operation e 
pands the productive potential of an industry.’”’52 
Efforts to concentrate new capital outlays on a limite 
number of nearly completed projects is also likely to e1 
counter serious difficulties. This abrupt disruption of tk 
investment rhythm should generate a sharply increase 
demand for equipment, something that the Sovit 
machine-building industry is not in a position to Satish 


ee 
The Machinery Bottleneck ) 
—_—— 
As noted above, there was in the late 1970’s a de 
cline in the number of new productive capacities pL 
into operation in the machine-building industry. For th 
first time in Soviet postwar history, output of many type 
of metallurgic, metal-working, chemistry-related, ani 
energy-related equipment dropped. Of particular inr 
portance was the declining production of coal-cutters 
pipe-borers, pumps, and other machinery for the petre 
leum industry.5? Such items are, of course, crucial fo 
fulfilling the priority energy goals of the current five- “yea 
plan. 
It would be a mistake, however, to predict immediat 
shortages of equipment in connection with the stress ot 
bringing on line facilities currently under construction 
Two factors are likely to ameliorate, though not com 
pletely rectify, the situation. | 
First, reserves of spare equipment can be expected t 
play an essential, if short-term, role. Inventories o 
equipment—domestic and imported—have been build 
ing up for many years in the warehouses of industria 
enterprises and material-technical supply organizations 
and on construction sites. In 1975 alone, the value o 
uninstalled equipment reportedly totalled 6.3 billior 
rubles, or some 16 percent of the year’s expenditures 
on equipment from capital investment accounts.54 
Industrial enterprises hardly need this whole mass 
equipment and spare parts for their normal functioning. 
Rather, the accumulation is predominantly associated 
with the constantly growing general shortage 


52 P. Ignatovskiy, “Tendencies of Economic Development in the 1980's,” Voprosy 
ekonomiki, No. 2, 1981, p. 80. 

°3 Narkhoz 1980, p. 167. 

°4V. lsayev (First Deputy Chairman of Gosplan), “Raising the Effectiveness of Capital 


Construction,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, 1977, p. 12. In 1979, imports accounted for 1 
percent of capital investment in machinery and equipment. N. P. Shmelev, Sotsializm i 
mezhdunarodnyye ekonomicheskiye otnosheniya (Socialism and International Economic 


Relations), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 1979, p. 304. 
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hinery. Under such conditions, enterprises regu- A second means of ame , —s 
ly strive to build up inventories of equipment for ex- | ages likely to plague the Soviet invectment «: 
nge or merely for a rainy day. Often the equipment | the period 198] COU y increase e 
nothing to do with the enterprise’s own production | ports. However. this v Jepend on the 
Ss. Helping to broaden the scope of this phenome- | critica “grain vs. machines” trade-off that hac incr: 
n is the growing tendency to turn enterprises into ingly bedeviled recent Soviet import . The 
rkic units having their own repair centers, construc- | period 1976~78 saw a shart cceleration of the 
departments, etc. In his report to the 26th CPSU | term rise in the share of equipment in ¢ viet imports 
ngress, Premier Tikhonov strongly attacked this | the period 1950 


l 5, this share had increa 

icy of hoarding equipment, raw materials, and proc- | from 22 to 34 percent. but in the next tt 

d materials.°° | jumped to 42 percent y to drop aga 34 pe 

hile locating and redistributing these equipment | in the 1979 and 1980. By ntrast, the share of ag 
pluses is no small task, even for a centralized | tural products in imports dropped from 23 to 19 pe 
onomy, it should be possible to mobilize a significant | cent in 1976-78 (years of good ha t) and SE 
rtion of them, particularly within a given industry. This | to 24 percent in the 1979-80 period (year 
duld help ease the equipment bottleneck at least | harvest).°© This correlation between the state 


Ihin the 1981-85 time frame. grain harvests and the volume of equioment imports w 
| Surely be felt in the foreseeable future as we 
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April 1982 photo of an East German rotary bucket excavator put into og 
n-cul Coa/ pit in northeastern Kazakhstan 
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Gas exploration on Siberia’s Yamal Peninsula, a prime area of Soviet investment in the 1981-85 period. 


The need to transfer foreign-currency reserves to 
larger and larger purchases of grain, meat, and other 
agricultural products is not the only thing which has 
caused a drop in the volume of Soviet equipment im- 
ports. Another reason is the increased Stockpiling of 
uninstalled imported equipment and the low level of 
utilization of such equipment due to poor mainte- 
nance—a state of affairs revealed by periodic inspec- 
tions by the Investment Bank of the USSR and by other 
organizations, conducted with increasing frequency in 
the late 1970’s. These findings led the Soviet leadership 
to conclude that it would be expedient to curtail equip- 
ment imports for certain industries.57 However, this 
reduction should only be a temporary phenomenon, 
and one would expect Soviet priorities to swing the other 
way again shortly. 

When we discuss importation of machinery, we are 
not talking exclusively about Western machinery. We 
must also consider the expanding role of the East Euro- 
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57 The author himself participated in these investigations and in the drafting of measures 
to temporarily curtail imports of machinery which was not being promptly installed. 
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pean members of the Council for Mutual Econo 
Assistance (CMEA). In the latter half of the 1970's, the 
occurred a shift in suppliers of Soviet equipment i 
ports in favor of the CMEA countries. This was fe 
especially strongly in the importation of sub-surface a 
open-pit mining equipment and of equipment for 
refineries. Yet, this trend should not be overstated. | 
ports from Western suppliers accounted for increasi 
shares of several other kinds of equipment—e.g., rolli 
mills and chemical industry machinery.5® Thus, on bé 
ance, Soviet demand for Western machinery is still like 
to increase if the Soviet leadership really manages 
realize its current policy of concentrating investme 
resources on completing existing construction projec 

Turning to the policy of more rapid exploitation ¢ 
Siberia’s oil and gas resources, we find that a number ¢ 
the problems already noted are likely to apply with pa 


ticular intensity. In this case, the past may be prologu 


°8 Ministerstvo Vneshney Torgovli SSSR, Vneshyaya torgovlya SSSR v 1970 g, (USSR 
Foreign Trade in 1970), Moscow, Statistika, 1971, pp. 93-114; Vneshyaya torgoviya SSS 
v 1975 g., pp. 91-110; and Vneshyaya torgovlya SSSR v 1980 g., pp. 80-97. 
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the future. Already once in the postwar period there 
Ss a huge, sudden increase in investment in a partic- 
industry. This was in the early 1960's, when 
hrushchev resolved to develop “big chemistry” dra- 
tically. Unfortunately, as shown in a review of the 
Its by a Soviet expert, the chemical industry was in 
) position to swallow such a large amount of invest- 
2nt rubles and wound up choking on them instead. In 
Jr years, the chemical industry’s share of industrial in- 
stment increased by almost five percentage points. 
Owever, results—as measured by new productive 
pacities commissioned and increased output—were 
ally inadequate, given the extraordinary investment 
ort. The reason offered for this by the Soviet commen- 
tor was the fact that only 50 percent of the equipment 
eded to carry out the investment program for “big 
emistry” was provided, i.e., industries closely con- 
cted to the chemical industry were not prepared to 
try out the program. In that period, all of the Soviet 
Onomy’s investment proportions were violated, thou- 
ds of construction projects were put on hold, and for 
first time there appeared surpluses of construction 
aterials and of many kinds of equipment. In a word, 
2 policy produced chaos throughout the investment 
ere. The consequences of this chaos were felt not 
ly throughout the remainder of the 1960’s, but also 
ll into the 1970's. Summarizing the episode, the 
iet observer recommended that the Soviet Union 
er again “attempt such a sharp turn of the ship of 
struction.”°? One might well ask whether the crash 
estment program for the Siberian fuel industries will 
‘race the course of “big chemistry” fever and end up 
dermining Soviet investment potential for a long time. 
he fuel and energy complex is one of the most 
pital-intensive spheres of the economy, involving 
ny different stages, such as extraction, processing, 
nsportation, and distribution. Directly or indirectly, it 
nearly 20 percent of all the metal produced in the 
R and more than 15 percent of the output of the 
hine-building industry.©° But, as we have seen, the 
2 1970's saw considerable neglect of the very indus- 
2s upon whose healthy functioning the oil and gas 
elopment must rely. Consequently, if the Soviet 
dership is to have any chance of meeting the goals of 
llth FYP for development of the fuel and energy 
plex, it will have to turn to the West for imports of 
+ machines, equipment, and high-quality steel which 
iet domestic industry is not currently capable of pro- 


. Krasovskiy, Problemy ekonomiki kapital'nykh viozhens (Problems of the Economics 
pital Investment), Moscow, Ekonomika, 1967, p. 17 
Yu. Kononov, “Foreign Production Ties and the inertia of Development of the Fuel and 
y Complex,” izvestiya Sibirskago otdeleniya Akademi nauk SSSR. senye 

chestvennykh nauk (Novosibirisk), No. 6, issue 2, 1981, p. 12 
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ducing. Again, this raises the question of whether or not ) 
the state of Soviet agriculture will allow this. Moreover, | 
there is no guarantee that the Soviet economy will be 
able to utilize these critical imports more efficiently than 
in the past. 


avi CA Wes ie SS a 
Conclusion 
Se een ee ee ee eee ee 


In sum, seen against the experience of the late 
1970's, the Soviet investment program of the 11th FYP 
is riddled with confusion and contradictions. For every 
thesis in the plan, there is an antithesis: 


¢ On the one hand, the leadership plans to increase 
the share of consumption in total national income and 
proclaims the primacy of social programs; on the other, 
they plan to reduce further the share of investment in 
housing and services, which had already reached a 
record low in the late 1970's. 


e On the one hand, the plan calls for maximizing the 
percentage of investment in existing industry, most of 
which is situated in the European part of the country; on 
the other, it calls for the transfer of funds to the north- 
east in connection with the new investment impulse 
aimed at increasing the production, transport, and 
processing of oil and gas, and at development of the 
associated infrastructure. Shifts in the regional structure 
of capital investment which occurred in the second half 
of the 1970's testify to the fact that this second alter- 
native has already started to be realized. 


e On the one hand, investment in the so-called fuel 
and energy complex has sharply increased; on the 
other, investment in the industries which create the 
foundation for the development of this complex has 
slowed. 


e On the one hand, investment resources are to be 
concentrated on almost-completed construction proj- 
ects, which will provoke a sharp increase in the demand 
for equipment; on the other, there is no commensurate 
increase in the share of investment going to the 
machine-building industry, even though in recent years 
there has been a fall in output and in the number of new 
productive capacities put into operation for many kinds 
of equipment. 


In a word, one cannot really speak of an “investment 
strategy” in the 11th FYP. The investment activity called 
for in the plan reflects the state of emergency existing in 
the Soviet economy, and is subordinated to the pressing 
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need to leave untrammeled those branches of the econ- 
omy generating foreign exchange and those producing 
arms. 

The current Soviet leadership seems locked into un- 
imaginative and contradictory investment policies. Its 
successors will have to devise a different sort of invest- 
ment program if they are to extricate the Soviet econ- 
omy from the dead end into which Brezhnev’s policies 
have led it. One essential, if extremely painful, change 
will be rejection of the policy of pouring countless sums 
into the renovation and expansion of enterprises in the 
European part of the USSR, a policy that only perpetu- 
ates the isolation of the basic part of industry from its 
sources of raw materials and energy. Also unavoidable 
will be a turn toward intensified investment in the 
development of processing industries (especially the 
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most energy-intensive ones) in the eastern regions of 

country and toward development of the associated 
frastructure. Finally, despite maximal investment 

forts, an increase in the output of oil and gas can 

attained only if imports of metal and equipment < 
sharply increased, and if investment injections from t 
West are intensified. This is because the correspondi 
Soviet industries were not prepared for this policy 
time. 


To break with the old investment policies will require 


reduction (at least temporary) in industrial outp 
recourse to Western investment resources, and co 
promises not only in domestic policies but in defen 
and foreign policies as well. Can the Soviet leaders 
muster the will to take these major steps? 
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E DEATH of Mao Zedong re- 
loved from the scene a commana- 
2 (if somewhat erratic) presence. 
a0’s departure in turn transformed 
2 character of the Chinese political 
Stem from revolutionary charis- 
atic to something else, as yet un- 
fined. Those in China who failed 
appreciate this transformation, 
ich as Hua Guofeng, have come to 
their myopia. But although 
90's death left his countrymen 
termined to change those aspects 
the system held responsible for 
2 abuses of the last 10 or so years 
‘the Chairman's life, it left consid- 
able uncertainty about precisely 


which aspects of the old regime 
should be reformed and the config- 
uration of the new model toward 
which the polity should now move. 
This uncertainty also left China 
scholars in momentary disarray. As 
at previous turning points in Chinese 
political development, no sooner 
had the China-watching community 
positioned themselves around the 
issue-areas of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion than the Chinese themselves 
disavowed this paradigm and began 
the quest for a new one, if with 
somewhat less ideological certainty 
and self-confidence than in the past. 
Western scholars have now begun 
to regroup and reassess the nature 
of their subject matter, and although 
the situation remains ambiguous, 
some early bets have begun to 
come in—it is too early to speak of a 
consensus—concerning the shape 
of the system now emerging in 
China and, particularly, the most ap- 
propriate methodological tools for 
studying it. The four books here 
under review explore some of the 
most promising vistas for an in- 
sightful inspection of the newest 
New China: organization theory, po- 
litical culture, and class analysis. 


AS THE FIRST monographic investi- 
gation of organizational issues in 
Chinese society since the appear- 
ance of Franz Schurmann’s and 
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Nindows on a Changing China 


Doak Barnett’s studies in the late 
1960’s,! Harry Harding’s eagerly 
awaited book (an extensive revision 
of his dissertation research) amply 
fulfills our expectations. The text is 
distinguished throughout by clear 
Organization and lucid prose, pa- 
tiently documented accuracy, Sus- 
tained intelligence, and originality 
and rigor of analysis. 

Harding’s approach differs from 
that of either Barnett or Schurmann. 
As he explains in his Preface, his ob- 
jective is neither a “comprehensive 
history of organization in China,” nor 
an “objective description of the 
structure and operation of the Party 
and State,” but rather a “history of 
the organizational issues that have 
absorbed Chinese leaders” (pp. viii, 
emphasis added). This novel tack at 
once narrows and broadens the 
scope of his inquiry: though more 
topically focused, it raises the ques- 
tion of the meaning and value—the 
ideological and cultural dimen- 
sions—of organization in China. 

Harding begins with a general 
theoretical disquisition on the nature 
and social role of bureaucracy, 
focusing on what he calls the 
“bureaucratic dilemma”—the strain 
eS ea ee 


' See Franz Schurmanmn, ideology and 


Communist Chana, 2nd ed. Berwetey, CA, University of 


Calitorma Press, 1969, and A Dogs Garnett, Cares 


Bureaucracy, and Politcal Power = Conmrmurust Chana, 


New York, NY, Cokuntas Urwwersity Press, 1967 
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between bureaucracy’s functional 
indispensability and its character- 
istic drawbacks. It is from this 
theoretical discussion—rather than 
from his empirical investigation of 
the Chinese situation—that he 
derives his categorization of four 
types of solution or response to this 
dilemma: “radical,” “rationalizing,” 
“internal remedial,” and “external 
remedial.” In Harding’s schema, the 
radical response attempts to destroy 
bureaucracy and replace it with 
some nonbureaucratic form of orga- 
nization; the rationalizing response 
tends to deny any insuperable di- 
lemma and to resolve criticisms by 
enhancing the efficiency of bureauc- 
racy; the external remedial re- 
sponse seeks to subject bureauc- 
racy to outside supervision and 
control at the hands of the mass 
public, the vanguard party, or spe- 
cific control agencies erected for 
that purpose; and the internal 
remedial response attempts to 
ameliorate bureaucracy by introduc- 
ing into the structure such “non- 
bureaucratic” elements as a more 
collegial form of leadership, modi- 
fied criteria for promotion or transfer 
of officials, or new programs for 
cadre indoctrination. 

Harding then proceeds with a 
chronological review of the post- 
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1949 political history of the People’s 
Republic, examining such organiza- 
tional vicissitudes as the shift from 
the “adhocracy” of the early post- 
Liberation period to the Soviet- 
patterned “rationalization” of the 
first Five-Year Plan (for 1953-57), 
and thenceforth to the decentralized 
external remedialism of the Great 
Leap Forward (1958-60). He fo- 
cuses on those incidents that made 
bureaucracy an object of criticism 
and reform, singling out for partic- 
ular attention two “crises” when the 
value of bureaucracy was most fun- 
damentally questioned—the Hun- 
dred Flowers movement (May-June 
1957) and the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution (1966-68). 
Harding attributes the questioning 
of the bureaucracy in both crises to 
a combination of substantive and 
political concerns: in the first, grow- 
ing inefficiency and dissatisfaction 
with agricultural performance 
(blamed on bureaucratic “conserv- 
atism”); in the second, anxiety 
about the growth of “revisionism” in 
the context of approaching genera- 
tional succession. Mao was the ar- 
biter of what constituted bureau- 
Cratic inadequacy in both cases, 
even though his critique underwent 
a process of development from 
1959 to 1966. Both crises resulted 
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in external remedial actions co 
bined with radical proposals 
restructure the bureaucracy. T 
latter were, however, abandon 
once the crisis was over. (Indee 
Harding seems to feel—pp. 26¢ 
266, 294—that the Cultural Revo 
tion did not even really attem 
radical reforms, only remedial a 
rationalizing measures. In my ow 
view, if the Cultural Revolution we 
not radical the term is devoid of e 
pirical referent.) The power stru 
gles that followed these two crisé 
did not result in any systemat 
analysis of bureaucracy but rather 
the unprecedented reduction of bt 
reaucratic levers and constituencie 
to the status of political tools. 
Harding arrives at the conse 
ative (in terms of organizatio 
theory) conclusion that the ar 
proach to bureaucratic pathologie 
in the Communist era has gravitate 
toward internal remedialism—muc 
like that of the Confucian bureauc 
racy. Mao and a small band of sup 
porters, sometimes including Deng 
Xiaoping, occasionally engaged i 
external remedialism by mobilizing 
admittedly unreliable outside con 
Sstituencies, but with results sub 
sequently evaluated as _ unfortu 
nate. Radical restructuring of the 
bureaucracy was sometimes advo 
cated, but never seriously pursued 
on a national scale. Thus the 
bureaucracy always returns to its 
center of gravity like a pu-tao-weng 
(a Chinese doll with a weighted base 
that wobbles its head but always 
returns to a standing position), feel: 
ing justified in its refusal to trust any 
eee 
? Harding concurs with Roderick MacFarquhar, The 
Origins of the Chinese Cultural Revolution, Vol. 1, 
Contradictions Among the People, 1956-1957, New York, 
NY, Columbia University Press, 1974, in supposing that 
Deng sided with Mao in support of the Hundred Flowers 
movement, anticipating his later support for the 
Democracy Wall in the fall of 1978. Deng’s subsequent 
retreat from that advocacy shows his commitment to 


external remedialism to be more shallow than that of Mao, 
however. 


pendent external monitoring 
(pp. ix, 335). 
arding judiciously concedes to 
e Chinese Communists the ability 
“create a vast-and complex net- 
rk of political organizations 
able of promoting a high rate of 
ic development and an 
wen more impressive degree of 
cial welfare and economic equal- 
‘.” He also argues that they have 
remarkably sensitive to any 
of bureaucratic pathology, gen- 
ally taking swift and relatively ef- 
ctive countermeasures. At the 
me time, he acknowledges that 
er the years since 1949 there has 
been inefficiency, corruption, 
id arrogance, a “stifling conform- 
” and resistance to innovation 
ng officials, and a bureaucratic 
ety to client interests (pp. 
29-59). 
It seems almost captious to find 
ult with a study so well executed, 
ut the reviewer must note a few 
*fects. For example, one may ask 
nether, for all their apparent logi- 
i] symmetry, Harding's four 
scapes” are really of the same 
Bical type. 

e rational-radical dichotomy 
vems to me to refer to enduring 
eclogical propensities in Chinese 
Immunist organization-building 
at receive varying relative em- 
lasis depending on shifts in the 
irty’s general line. Rationalization 
duId seem to be not so much a 
itural response to a particular type 
problem as a fulfillment of proper- 
*s inherent in bureaucracy from 
e outset. Indeed, Harding’s data 
em at least equally compatible 
th the argument that rationaliza- 
nm presupposes an absence of 
isis. Similarly, radicalism seems 
ss a reaction to crisis than the im- 
dsition of a doctrinally-based pre- 
ynception of elite-mass relations 
bon the state structure. By con- 
ast to these two, internal and ex- 
ral remedialism—featured so 
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heavily in Harding’s book as to 
make it almost a history of rectifi- 
cation campaigns—belong to rou- 
tine mechanisms of control and 
adjustment. 

There is also some question 
whether the four categories are 
mutually exclusive. For example, it 
seems difficult to distinguish be- 
tween external remedialism and 
radicalism, inasmuch as it has 
usually been in the context of exter- 
nal remedial episodes (specifically 
mass criticism of the bureaucracy) 
that proposals for radical restructur- 
ing have been advanced. And party 
control of the administration should 
not be considered so much an 
aspect of external remedialism as 
part of the basic original structure. 
Moreover, as far as | could tell, 
neither category—radicalism or ex- 
ternal remedialism—takes into ac- 
count such innovations as the inclu- 
sion of mass representatives in 
bureaucratic positions on either a 
permanent or rotating basis, unless 
this is subsumed under Harding’s 
puzzling hybrid category of “open- 
door rectification” (p. 332). 

It is also difficult to Know where 
issues of centralization and decen- 
tralization should fit into Harding’s 
categories. Initially, centralization 
seemed to be viewed by him as an 
aspect of rationalization (pp. 
67-70), but subsequent decentral- 
ization measures are also so termed 
(pp. 289-95). 

Many of these conceptual dif- 
ficulties, it seems to me, may be 
traced to Harding’s implicit model of 
bureaucratic change. /s | under- 
stand it, this is what Arnold Toynbee 
might have called a model of chal- 
lenge and response: the bureauc- 
racy is confronted with a crisis and 
opts for one of a few conceivable 
solutions. Although Harding certain- 
ly seems to be well informed about 
the structure and dynamics of the 
bureaucracy, he makes Clear at the 
outset that these are not really his 
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box, into which various inputs 
(crises) are fed and from which 
various Outputs (the four escapes) 
emerge. The bureaucrats them- 


interest: the bureaucracy Is a black 


selves are assumed to be in the | 


Passive position of responding to ex- 


ternally exerted pressures with no | 


apparent vision of their own regard- 
ing the organizational future (or 
diverging futures) toward which they 
would like things to move. 
Harding’s model also begs the 
question of the essential nature of 


the bureaucratic structure and the | 


role its internal dynamics plays in 


change. This question seems partic- | 


ularly relevant in view of the ap- 
parent resilience of the bureaucracy 
in the face of external crises. 

Tony Saich’s unassuming but well- 
wrought little text complements 
Harding’s study in at least two 
respects. First, Saich offers chapters 
in which the internal structures of 
party and state are described in 
considerable detail, supplemented 
by analyses of the control network 
and of local political arrangements 
in both urban and rural contexts. 
And, second, whereas Harding con- 
cludes his analysis with the death of 
Mao and the fall of the “gang of 
four,” making his greatest contribu- 
tion to our empirical understanding 
of Chinese politics in his chapters on 
the Hundred Flowers and Great 


Leap Forward periods, Saich tends | 


to focus on post-Mao developments, 
devoting about half of his book 
thereto. 

In other respects, though, it Is 
probably unfair to Saich to compare 
his book with Harding's. Saich ap- 
parently belongs to the (quite defen- 
sible) school of thought that a text- 
book should not be conceptually 
innovative or present a sustained 
argument, but should fairly repre- 
sent the current state of knowledge 
in the field—and this is what he 
does, with commendable accuracy. 

For the most part, Saich faithfully 
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reports the point of view of the Deng 
Xiaoping regime with little of his own 
analysis or interpretation. Thus, 
although he briefly questions the 
tenability of the distinction between 
party and state stressed by China’s 
current leadership (p. 92), he pro- 
ceeds to devote a separate chapter 
to each. And he reports without 
commentary a fairly absurd official 
explanation of why the direct elec- 
tion of workers’ representatives 
should not be extended to higher 
levels (p. 195). 


LUCIAN PYE’s most recent contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Chinese 
politics is in many ways directly anti- 
thetical to the foregoing works, pro- 
viding a healthy challenge and 
counterpoint to their more conven- 
tional point of view. Whereas Hard- 
ing and Saich place their bets on the 
growing importance of the bureauc- 
racy, heuristically accepting the 
Chinese claim (and general social 
science assumption) that in the 
absence of charismatic leadership, 
organizational structure will become 
increasingly meaningful, Pye com- 
pletely dismisses the political impact 
of formal structure and devotes his 
attention to informal groups or “fac- 
tions.”3 Even these informal 
organizations are, according to Pye, 
devoid of structure, lacking any 
predictable relationship to bureau- 
cratic, generational, geographic, or 
policy interests. And contrary to 
wishful expectations of a new era of 
Stability and unity around the 
pragmatic “four modernizations,” 
Pye foresees more factionalism in 
the future rather than less. He Sug- 
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* The book reviewed here is the revised version of a 
study first published by Rand Corporation in 1980 entitled 
The Dynamics of Factions and Consensus in Chinese 
Politics. Although the present version does in my view 
represent a significant improvement over its forerunner, 
the previous title was more precise. This is a study of 
factional conflict in Chinese politics, but to contend that 
Chinese politics is nothing but factionalism is to engage in 
persuasive definition. 


gests that refusal by China’s leaders 
to acknowledge the existence of fac- 
tionalism will only ensure that fac- 
tions remain hidden from public 
scrutiny and hence be all the more 
disruptive (p. 230). 

Factions are based upon power, 
Pye says, an exclusive concern for 
which pervades Chinese politics. 
This preoccupation is, he argues, 
psychoculturally motivated, al- 
though the precise nature of these 
motives remains somewhat obscure 
to this reviewer even after reading 
the author’s exhaustive explanation. 
Individuals are apparently drawn to 
“particularistic” ties not by any ex- 
pectation of reciprocity (as in a 
patron-client relationship), but out of 
some festering grievance that in- 
hibits conformity with the majority 
yet fosters an equally pervasive de- 
mand for consensus, arising from a 
need for security. 

It is the interaction between these 
two conflicting drives, Pye argues, 
that constitutes the cyclical dynamic 
of Chinese elite politics. Policy plays 
no role except to advertise for new 
factional recruits or to signal the rise 
or fall of competing factions. The 
logic of this model Pye explores with 
unsparing (but often insightful) 
cynicism; his conclusions are always 
provocative, sometimes set forth 
with a bland matter-of-factness in 
which the scarcity of evidence 
seems to be offset by the wealth of 
subtle psychological interpretation. 

If Saich is too sparing in his com- 
mentary, Pye appears not to mind 
living dangerously, introducing 
stimulating new conjectures at every 
turn about the most important and 
elusive issue in Chinese politics: the 
central policy process. His evidence 
is, however, largely anecdotal. It is 
true that documentary sources are 
Supplemented in this study by inter- 
views conducted in Hong Kong with 
40-odd former PRC citizens, though 
it is hard to see how these inform- 
ants can shed much light on our 
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understanding of elite behavior. 
Although Pye writes very well, t 
book is slow going because t 
authorial responsibility to provi 
empirical cases sufficient to c 
roborate his generalizations is in 
fect delegated to the reader.4 T 
validity of the author’s generaliz 
tions may therefore be variou 
assessed, depending on the expe 
ences and perspectives of the in 
vidual reader. For my part, | wou 
take issue with the following point 
Pye’s contention that policy is 
no importance at all in factional co 
troversy (p. 160) seems to be base 
not so much upon evidence as upo 
a denigration of the motives of th 
participants. This introduces 
refreshing note of realism to th 
sanctimonious self-portrait Chines 
politicians tend to prefer. But i 
Pye’s assumption that all politice 
behavior is motivated by self 
interest rather than by altruism an 
more likely to hold true as a genera 
rule than the contrary (Maoist 
assumption? The fact that drastic 
policy changes so often follow the 
resolution of factional controversy} 
would seem to belie the irrelevance 
of policy considerations. To dismiss 
such shifts as “inspirational” anc 
“compulsive,” having only fleeting 
cyclical impact upon the character: 
istic “immobilisme” of the Commu: 
nist party leadership (pp. 169-74) 
seems to me to ignore the some: 
times wrenching policy changes that 
have occurred in China over the last 
30 years. . 
Even if we assume that factional 
maneuvers are motivated exclusive- 
ly by power-political considerations 
and should be regarded as mere 
symbolic expressions of irrelevant 
ulterior motives, they still have wide- 
ranging social ramifications. Pye is 


* The text is also marred by occasional typographical | 


lapses, perhaps the most unfortunate of which is the 
consistent misspelling of Yanan (Yenan, in Wade-Giles) as 
Yunnan, a province in Southwest China. 


ps not very concerned with 
social ramifications, but any 
that claims to explain the 
mics of Chinese politics without 
rd for policy outcomes, some- 
even seeming to equate all 
outcomes, has definite limita- 


allegation that factions have 
| relationship to policy also seems 
compatible with Pye’s own plausi- 
e categorization of factions in the 
yst-Mao era according to their 
embers’ prior career experiences, 
eal interests, and imputed policy 
references (pp. 22 ff.; cf. p. 79). 
ranted, the demand for conformity 
at Pye so perceptively describes 
es place certain rhetorical limits 
on any pursuit of departmental in- 
ests, with the result that someone 
the noted physicist Zhou 
aiyuan (p. 80) must frequently 
ange ideological course in justify- 
z his requests, but | would wager 
at within this shifting ideological 
text Zhou consistently finds 
guments to defend his own (edu- 
ional-scientific) interests. 
Professor Pye is a founding father 
the psychocultural approach to 
itical inquiry and has remained 
ong its most distinguished and 
olific practitioners ever since it 
erged from the shadow of cul- 
al anthropology. Unfortunately, 
s book still bears some of the 
‘gmata of the early national-char- 
er approach that have since 
len into scholarly disrepute. This 
erges in Pye’s failure to deal ade- 
ately with the chronological 
ension. Despite the inclusion of 
ronology of the post-Mao years 
ggesting that his study intends to 
er this period, the author has 
tain points he wishes to make 
out Chinese factional behavior, 
d he takes evidence to support 
5 points wherever he can find it, by 
means confining himself to the 
st-Mao period. Pye tends to gen- 
alize from worst cases to an 


unchanging or at best cyclically 
repetitive universe, giving his find- 
ings a deeply pessimistic cast. There 
are perhaps more references to 
what the Chinese treat as the 
Cultural Revolution decade than to 
the post-Mao period. Although it is 
preposterous to dismiss the Cultural 
Revolution as an aberration to be 
blamed on a few stage villains (as 
many friends of China tend to do), it 
is also unfair to consider it a para- 
digm of Chinese political behavior 
that is valid for all time. While Pye 
scores many points against overly 
facile applications of a bureaucratic 
politics model, it also seems to me 
premature to dismiss any possibility 
of variation based on organizationa! 
or regional subculture. This tenden- 
cy to overgeneralize and to ignore 
chronological or situational differ- 
ences, unfortunately, may lead 
many readers to ignore the valuable 
and penetrating insights Pye has to 
offer. 


ISSUES of class distinctions and 
class struggle—matters that have 
bitterly divided the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership and also the 
Chinese masses—are the subject of 
Richard Kraus’s excellent mono- 
graph. Of particular interest here is 
the author’s concern with the evolv- 
ing ideological definition of class by 
China’s leaders. However, he is 
equally concerned with the empiri- 
cal dimensions of the problem and 
with the question of what happens 
to society if, as he suspects is likely, 
China’s officials increasingly neglect 
the issue of class differentiation. 
This latter aspect of the book re- 
minds a scholarly community almost 
obsessively concerned with China's 
politics of the continuing importance 
of developments in the society itself. 

Kraus traces the roots of the 
Chinese Communist class system to 
the land reform campaign in the 
countryside and to the apparently 
less thorough campaigns concur- 
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rently mobilized in the cities, which | 
sought to categorize China's entire 
population into four general “class 
designations,” based on each fami- 
ly’s relationship to private property 
in the pre-Liberation period. This 
Stratification system was later sup- 
plemented by an occupational rank 
system based on current economic 
position, and also in some cases by 
a hierarchy of pejorative political 
“labels” applied by the Chinese 
Communist Party to political devi- 
ants. These three stratification 
systems tended to compete with 
one another, with various segments 
of the leadership or the population 
tending to favor one or the other 
depending on their objectives and 
interests. Class designations 
became rigidly ascriptive, “caste- 
like” categories automatically pass- 
ing from parents to their children. 
Occupational sector rankings and 
political labels were more flexibly 
applied, though it was difficult to ef- 
face the latter once the “cap” had 
been worn. Class designations and 
occupational rankings have at times 
overlapped. For example, Kraus 
notes (pp. 59-61) that after the 
1959 anti-Rightist campaign, class 
designations and labels were fre- 
quently conflated in a new Categor'- 
zation known as “elements” (fenz/). 

Mao’s contribution to this jumble 
of hierarchical categories was to 
reemphasize the importance of 
class and class conflict (in contrast 
to others, who considered such dis- 
tinctions increasingly irrelevant), Dut 
to redefine class on the basis of cur- 
rent behavior and political criteria 
rather than ascriptive family Dack- 
grounds. Mao's enthusiasm for a 
behavioral theory of class stopped 
short of demanding a formal recias- 
sification, which would have brought 
him into conflict with those within 
the leadership (such as Liu Shaoqi) 
who might have demanded that any 
new categories correlate with cur- 
rent economic realities. Yet, when- 
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ever an opportunity of sufficient 
political importance and ambiguity 
presented itself, Mao tended to 
stress behavioral criteria. 

Such an opportunity was provided 
by the Cultural Revolution, when the 
“pedigree theory” was initially used 
by children of high-ranking cadres to 
monopolize leadership of the Red 
Guard movement. Because these 
gao gan Zi di (high-cadre children) 
had a stake in defending precisely 
those bureaucratic vested interests 
that Mao was determined to de- 
stroy, he discovered a natural affini- 
ty with radicals of less than pure 
worker-peasant class background 
who were prepared to lead the as- 
Sault on “Party persons in authority 
taking the capitalist road.” And in 
what would later be termed the “late 
Cultural Revolution period” (1970- 
76), the “gang of four” (and Mao as 
well) sought further to develop the 
theory of class by deriving class rela- 
tionships from the state’s defining 
role in society (p. 143). But neither 
Mao nor the “gang of four” were 
ever prepared to discard family 
background altogether in_ their 
search for political allies. 

The post-Mao period Kraus deri- 
sively terms one of “more inequality 
and less class analysis.” He argues 
that although the theoretical impor- 
tance of class categories has been 
deemphasized, the objective exist- 
ence of economic inequality seems 
likely to increase. 

Kraus has seized upon an impor- 
tant topic at the intersection of 
politics and society, for the first time 
subjecting to sustained analysis a 
topic heretofore analyzed primarily 
in the context of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion that made it publicly controver- 
sial. Although developments in the 
articulation of various stratification 
systems in the People’s Republic 
follow no discernible inherent logic, 
Kraus claims to see a clear and pro- 
gressive logic in the development of 
Mao’s own theory of class over the 


same period. | think, however, that 
Kraus tends to overstate the coher- 
ence of Mao’s theoretical position. 
Notwithstanding Kraus’s valiant 
defense (pp. 100-14), it seems 
clear that Mao’s resort to a behav- 
ioral theory of class was indeed 
fraught with all the dangers of arbi- 
trariness which Benjamin Schwartz 
ascribed to it.6 Though Mao did 
seem more sensitive to the plight of 
the new underdogs in the emerging 
socialist status order than his col- 
leagues, this sympathy coincided 
with his interest in mobilizing a con- 
stituency against those colleagues. 
As soon as his rivals had been dis- 
posed of and he himself had been 
restored to his proper station, Mao 
became more equivocal about the 
need to redefine the stratification 
system. Certainly during the 1968- 
71 period there was a resurgence of 
the old pedigree theory of class as 
the defining factor for a number of 
“affirmative action” programs  in- 
troduced to ameliorate the position 
of the disprivileged (e.g., lowering of 
university admissions criteria). Not 
until 1973-74, with the campaign 
against “taking the back door” (zuo 
houmen), was there.a return to a 
behavioral definition of class, selec- 
tively applied to officials. 

The “gang of four” never arrived 
at an entirely coherent position, 
even if they did, in my view, make 
some original and theoretically in- 
teresting contributions to the theory 
of class. Yao Wenyuan’s article on 
“On the Social Basis of the Lin Biao 
Party Clique” (Honggi, No. 3, 
1975), discussed in Kraus (pp. 
143-64), attributes bureaucratic 
Class consciousness to the occupa- 
tional rank system introduced in 
1956 (in a development of ideas 
ironically first presented by the 
same Lin Biao that Yao is attacking). 


ey 


° Benjamin Schwartz, Communism and China: /deology 
in Flux, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1968, 
pp. 19-21. 
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Zhang Chunqiao's more subtle an 
ysis (which Kraus oddly ignore 
seeks to trace the persistence 
Class to the distinction between c@ 
lective and whole people’s (i.é 
State) ownership and other variablé 
in the economic base.® Still oth® 
Strains of the radical argume | 
derived class on the basis of alll 
giance or opposition to the ideolog 
cal line selected by the leadership, 
“superstructural” variable.? Theg} 
apparently incompatible elemeng 
of the radical position Kraus fails 
integrate or even to discuss, thougy 
he does take note of the radical | 
uncharacteristic reticence in draw 
ing practical political implicatio 
from their analysis (pp. 161-64), 
In view of the abundant sel 
contradictions in the radical posi 
tion, it is unclear to me why Krau§ 
launches such a bitter assault of 
post-Mao revisions of class theo 
(pp. 165-83). While the latter are 
less theoretically ambitious, they are 
surely more practical than Maois 
formulations and, given the dog 
matic constraints on redefining ke 
terms, may represent the most rea 
sonable interpretation that is no 
feasible. At least the problem of 
“sociological fossils’’—inherited 
Class background—has been dis 
posed of, opening the way toward a 
more flexible and hopefully empiri- 
cally open-ended application of the 
loaded terms of class analysis. Thus, 
the 1979 decisions to remove the 
class designations of former “ex- 
ploiters” and to include intellectuals 
among the working class eliminate a 
stigma that is both theoretically 
dubious and functionally counter- 
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® Zhang Chunqiao, “On Exercising All-round Dictatorship 
over the Bourgeoisie,” Honggi (Beijing), No. 4, 

Apr. 1, 1975, pp. 3-13; see also my analysis in “The 
Radical Critique of Political Interest, 1966-1978," Modern 
China (Los Angeles, CA), October 1980, pp. 363-96. 

7 See Yuan Qing, “An Important Question in the 
Relations of Production,” Hongqi, No. 5, May 1, 1975, 
pp. 8-14; see also Fang Hai, “Criticize the Bourgeois Style 
of Life,” Xuexi yu pipan (Shanghai), No. 3, Mar. 16, 1976, 
pp. 27-29. 


Ctive, in view of the objectives 
' constituency of the current 


the same time, Kraus is correct 
yointing to the reemergence of in- 
ne inequalities under new poli- 

stressing material incentives. 

2 of the poorer communes in 
aanxi, for example, report that in- 
duction of the “responsibility field 
lem” has generated a differential 
S much as 16 to 1 in family 
es.6 Will elements emerge 
the leadership prepared to 
bilize the envy awakened by 
ich contrasts on behalf of a resur- 
ction of the sort of radical egali- 
fian and antibureaucratic policies 
ao prophesied on his deathbed? 
Ne prospect cannot be foreclosed, 
aus warns in his concluding 
aragraph. 


SE FOUR contributions have 
significant strides in clarifying 
odological alternatives and 

search strategies in the study of 


a 
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‘Based on a June 1982 conversation with an official in a 
ition to know in Beijing, who prefers to remain 


See the long statement by Mao on June 1, 1976, cited 
hina Archiv (Hamburg), November 1976, p. 581, in 
Mao says: “I have long predicted that possibly in 

ha a restoration of the bourgeoisie would occur 

y . | See great difficulties for these days. You 
know that time does not go backward. In a few 
ades, centuries, at the latest a few thousand years, the 
‘banners will again wave everywhere. That is the law of 
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post-Mao China. But they have not 
resolved all questions. 

Harry Harding has certainly ex- 
panded the horizons of the study of 
organization in China by introducing 
the question of the value and mean- 
ing of bureaucracy in the political 
arena, and the relevance of this 
ongoing controversy to bureaucratic 
change. In view of the probability 
that the value of bureaucracy will no 
longer be subjected to fundamental 
public debate in China, it would be 
useful to integrate Harding’s con- 
tribution with a deeper understand- 
ing of the inherent dynamics of 
bureaucratic development or stag- 
nation, including further study of the 
implications of such classic features 
as dual rule, internal and external 
control, and structural duplication.!° 

One might also examine what de- 
mands political elites are likely to 
press upon the bureaucracy, judg- 
ing from their likely objectives and 
dilemmas. Among the most funda- 
mental of these dilemmas has 
always been the relationship be- 
tween formal and informal organiza- 
tion, between structure and culture. 
Lucian Pye has employed his re- 
markable sensitivity to cultural 


10 See my article “The Formal Structure of Central 
Chinese Political Institutions,” in Sidney Greenbiatt, 
Richard Wilson, and Amy Auerbacher Wilson, Eds 
Organizational Behavior in Chinese Society, New York, NY 


nuance to illuminate the latter terms 


in this set of antitheses, discounting | 


the former almost entirely. Politics in 
China, he says, is basically irra- 
tional, having no relationship to pol- 
icy and only a tenuous one to ideol- 
ogy. Pye’s argument is cogent, but 
in my view overstated. True, cultural 
factors and such informal organiza- 
tional features as factionalism have 
played and will continue to play a 


very important role in Chinese poli- | 


tics. But, assuming that China con- 


forms to general patterns of political | 


development (structural differentia- 
tion, functional division of labor, and 


so forth), the analysis of political | 
culture must in the future transcend | 


its focus on national character and 
include examination of consistent 
structural patterns, subcultural 


variations, and diachronic changes. | 


Finally, class and class struggle 
also seem likely to remain an empiri- 


cally significant problem in the Peo- | 


ple’s Republic for the foreseeable 
future, even in the likely event that 
theoretical discussion of the issue 
dies out entirely. Richard Kraus ap- 
propriately alerts us to the enduring 
importance of the subject and the 
need to continue studying it. 

Thus, much remains to be under- 


stood about contemporary China. In | 


the continuing quest for enlighten- | 
ment, future China scholars would | 
do well to build upon the studies of | 


rid Praeger, 1981, pp. 47-76 the authors considered above. 
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THE SOVIET role in the Third World 
has proved a difficult and intractable 
question. Such studies as there are 
often lack a common or even explicit 
basis for discourse on what is or 


what should be (in a structurally 
determined, not a moral sense) the 
nature of relations between strong 
and weak states. Thus, it is still 
possible to debate, in more or less 
scandalized tones, whether the 
great powers should be involved at 
all in the Third World, let alone what 
the legitimate limits of great power 
involvement should be. 

There are at least three schools of 
interpretation around, which might 
be called Pax, Pox, and Proxies. The 
first sees a Soviet “grand design” to 
take over the Third World and estab- 
lish a Pax Sovietica, which the 
American-led West must counter at 
all costs. The second school is a 
“southernist” view, which in effect 
SayS, a pox on both your houses. 
Both great powers (and their prede- 
cessors) have been interfering and 
creating conflict in the Third World, 
and the Third World should and can 
be left in peace and free to conduct 
its affairs any way it chooses. The 
third school sees a more complex 
situation. Conflict is endemic in the 
Third World, it argues, and gradually 
draws both East and West into its 
vortex in an incremental series of 
interactions. 

The books under review here 
cover a broad and overlapping 
range of approaches. The Pax 
school is represented by Amnon 
Sella’s Soviet Political and Military 
Conduct in the Middle East, a work 
on regional conflict. Unfortunately, 
the treatment is disturbingly com- 
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plex, with a clutter of detail thi 
obscures settings and conclusion 
The Pox school is represented 
Conflict and Intervention in the Thi. 
World, edited by Mohamme 
Ayoob, a book that brings togethe 
descriptions (each of varyi 
quality) of seven regional conflict 
but without concept or conclusia 
(despite Ayoob’s attempt at one 
Like the Sella book, it focuses o 
conflict rather than normal relations 
The Proxies school is represente 
by the remaining four books. 7 
Soviet Union in the Third Worle 
edited by Robert Donaldson, is th 
most comprehensive, although it 
thereby sometimes reduced to littl 
more than dry factual accounting 
lts 21 chapters cover Soviet activ 
ties in Latin America, Africa, th 
Middle East, and Asia. Most are on 
single country; however, some are 
broader in scope and deal wit 
whole regions, issues, or functiona 
areas of activity. Soviet Policy in the 
Third World, edited by Raymone 
Duncan, is quite similar, thougt 
Shorter. Its 12 chapters are orga 
nized by region, country, or bj 
issue. Soviet Policy and Unitec 
States Response in the Third World, 
edited by Joseph Whelan, is the 
broadest of all. It is therefore some 
what thinner on Soviet policy, sinc 
half its space is devoted to U 
responses and Third World perce 
tions. The Soviet Union in the Mi 
dle East, edited by Adeed and Kare 
Dawisha, focuses on the Middl 


alone. It has some subregional 
(Arab World, Northern 
, and Horn) as well as six addi- 
chapters on functional areas 
iet activity. Each of the four 
avoids the Pax and Pox 
and does a careful, re- 
ned job of evaluating Soviet 
ns, capabilities, and achieve- 
ents. 
What the books under review 
*k—regardless of the merits of the 
jividual contributions—is a com- 
on conceptual framework or an 
reed structural understanding of 
eat power roles in the Third World. 
ch details are provided, but the 
ger canvas is still mostly unfin- 
ved. And it is this larger canvas 
at is essential to an understanding 
the way the great powers relate to 
e Third World. 


DISCUSSING the Soviet role in 
> Third World, therefore, all is 
tive to an understanding of the 
seline: On what criteria does one 
e the behavior of the great 
wers—in this case, one of the 
eatest powers—in the Third 
orld? The answer varies slightly 
cording to the particular Third 
orld region, and since space does 
permit an examination of all of 
Third World, | shall focus here on 
diverse but overlapping areas— 
and the Middle East. 
t simply, the various compo- 
of the Third World stand in an 
rely different relationship to the 
than to the East. On the one 
, the Third World is essentially 
rt of the West. Politically, to be 
re, it is nonaligned. But in most 
respects—ties of trade, aid, 
investment, values and aspira- 
, and even culture (the West 
ides an important ingredient in 
new Cultural synthesis emerging 
Third World)—it is still a part of 
West. Africa (as discussed by 
Copson in the Whelan 
is unequivocally an example 


of this relationship. The Middle East, 
like some other areas, has a more 
complex relationship with the West. 
Its economic relations are domi- 
nated by the West. Historically, 
however, its culture is involved in a 
dialectic relationship with the West, 
with the latter viewed as at once an- 
tithesis to the region and part of the 
synthesis (none of the books re- 
viewed here—except for Douglas 
Pike's excellent chapter on Vietnam, 
in the Donaldson book—seems very 
interested in the underlying cultural 
relationships). 

On the other hand, the Third 
World has none of these relation- 
ships with the Slavic, Communist 
East—not even the historic cultural 
conflict. This is true not only for 
regions distant from Soviet borders, 
such as Africa. It is true even for 
regions that directly adjoin the 
Soviet Union, such as the Middle 
East (as is shown in Edward Cor- 
coran’s thorough but inconclusive 
chapter on Soviet Muslim policy in 
the Donaldson book, and in Adeed 
Dawisha’s perceptive survey in the 
Dawisha book). 

This fundamental asymmetry has 
important consequences (as dis- 
cussed by Whelan in his book, and 
by David Albright and particularly 
well by Keith Dunn in the Donaldson 
book). For the West, there is a cer- 
tain responsibility for the well-being 
and security of these poorer, devel- 
oping, nonaligned countries. This 
sense of responsibility by no means 
seeks to dispossess the local inhab- 
itants of control over their own des- 
tiny, for which in most cases they 
struggled. Rather, it seeks to en- 
courage and support local self- 
determination, to help local authori- 
ties see their way through the prob- 
lems and conflicts that weaken and 
distract them. 

For the East, by contrast, there is 
no such sense of responsibility, only 
a position of disadvantage vis-a-vis 
the West. As we shall see, this fun- 
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damental disadvantage defines the 
role the Soviet Union can hope to 
play in the Third World—with regard 
to both the opportunities it seeks 
and the limitations it suffers. 
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THE SOVIET UNION has opportuni- | 


ties for relations with the Third World 
on a variety of levels. First, it has 
access through normal diplomatic, 
commercial, touristic, and other 
forms of interaction. This is seem- 
ingly a dull subject, since it concerns 
ordinary activities and becomes at- 
tractive only when it goes beyond 
the ordinary. All the same, the 
relevant chapters of the Whelan, 
Dawisha, Duncan, and Donaldson 
books have merit even when they 
lack excitement. They catalog a 
wide range of Soviet activities that 
can never be judged a win or a loss. 
The principal Soviet goal on this 
level is simply to maintain an active 
presence—to support anti-Western 
policy options, act as an “oppor- 
tunistic free-rider’’ (Robert 
Paarlberg in the Duncan book), and 
otherwise maintain relations and 
cause trouble for the West. If the 
Soviets have another goal, it is to 
pose as partaker in and sympathizer 
with Third World concerns on such 
“southern” issues as food, popula- 
tion growth, nuclear power, the en- 
vironment, energy, development 
assistance, the new 
economic order (NIEO), military 
assistance, and ideological alter- 
natives. As a number of incisive 
chapters in the Donaldson, Duncan, 
Whelan, and Dawisha books snow, 
the Soviet Union has been manifest- 
ly unsuccessful in this latter effort. 
Just as being “part of” the Third 
World on a shrinking, increasingly 
interdependent globe does not ex- 
clude the Third World from normal 
exchanges with other regions of the 
world, so such exchanges with the 
USSR do not challenge the basic 
Western orientation of the Third 
World. 
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Second, the Soviet presence in a 
Third World country can gradually 
shift from a normal relationship to 
preponderance. The circumstances 
are usually when a left-leaning 
government requires legitimation 
and ideological support from the 
East, or when a regional conflict im- 
pels a government to borrow power 
from the great power enemy of its 
enemy’s great power friend. The op- 
portunity usually arises when a 
friendly government or succession 
of governments increasingly friendly 
to the USSR invite greater Soviet ties 
(as was the case with Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s Egypt or Marien Ngouabi’s 
and Denis Sassou Nguesso’s 
Congo). 

The institutionalized high point of 
this level of relations is the treaty of 
friendship. The Soviet Union has 
signed such treaties with twelve 
countries of the Third World. Two 
were surprisingly short-lived—with 
Egypt (1971-76) and Somalia 
(1974-77). Several others—with 
Iraq (1972), India (1971), Congo 
(1981), and possibly Syria (1980), 
Angola (1976), and Mozambique 
(1977)—seem to allow a great deal 
of flexibility and multilateralism in 
foreign relations. The rest—with 
Afghanistan (1978), South Yemen 
(1979), Vietnam (1978), and pos- 
sibly Ethiopia (1978)—embrace 
what is clearly a patron-client rela- 
tionship (or “institutionalized de- 
pendency,” as Shirin Tahir-Kheli 
characterizes it in the Donaldson 
book). 

In these last cases, of course, a 
third and deeper level of Soviet 
penetration has clearly occurred— 
Outright Soviet predominance. The 
circumstances usually arise when a 
leftist, ideological regime is engaged 
in internal and external conflicts 
simultaneously and must resort to 
foreign military support. The oppor- 
tunity is bolstered by the actual 
presence of troops, from either the 
USSR or its allies. 


There are several examples of 
Soviet penetration at this level. One 
is Afghanistan, whose Marxist fac- 
tions and power struggles are por- 
trayed by Tahir-Kheli in the Donald- 
son book, in passim in the Dawisha 
book, and in an excellent synthesis 
by Whelan in his own book. Another 
is Ethiopia, where a_ revolution 
against a feudal monarchy, followed 
by invasion by an irridentist neigh- 
bor, provided an opening for incre- 
mental Soviet engagement. This 
case is analyzed well by Richard 
Remnek in the Donaldson book and 
by Robert Patman in the Dawisha 
book, but more tendentiously by 
Ayoob in his own book. A third is 
Angola, whose internecine war be- 
tween a Marxist liberation move- 
ment and Western-aided opponents 
is skillfully examined on its many 
levels by Arthur Klinghoffer in both 
the Donaldson and Duncan books. 
Unfortunately, a similar case, that of 
South Yemen, is not treated in the 
books reviewed here. 

All such cases are suggestive of 
other situations in which the Soviet 
Union might seek gains in the 
future. Opportunities such as those 
in Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Angola, 
and South Yemen are rare and un- 
likely to arise again; there are few 
feudal monarchies or anticolonial 
struggles or non-Communist neigh- 
bors of the Soviet Union left in this 
world. But such cases point to other, 
similar situations, in which an op- 
pressive landowning system or a 
historic territorial/ethnic conflict 
could give rise to an ideological neo- 
national liberation movement. One 
such case is South Africa, for which 
D. J. Goldsworthy, in the Ayoob 
book, gives a particularly sensitive 
and Daniel Papp, in the Donaldson 
book, a thorough but drier portrayal 
of Soviet activities and opportuni- 
ties. Another is elsewhere in South- 
ern Africa, where the Soviet Union 
tried to position itself for future 
benefit from the decolonizing strug- 
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gles in Zimbabwe and Namibia, b 
did so with notable clumsiness a 
restraint. As a result, it bet heav 
on the wrong horse in Zimbab 
and on a weak horse in Namib 
(unfortunately, touched on only 
passing by Klinghoffer in the Du 
can book). Still another is the Ara 
Israeli conflict. Here, the Sovi 
Union has hovered on the fringe 
giving support to various Arab pa 
ties merely to the extent of keepi 
them in the fray and buttressing i 
own claim to be included in a 
regional diplomacy. So far, whe 
push has come to shove (197 
1982) the Soviet Union has ne¢ 
pressed its claims to the point 
either regional or bipolar stalemate 
Yet, it can at least play the role of 
spoiler, the party that makes a 
already intractable confict insoluble 
The sum of such propositions 
that, beyond a certain minimal leve 
the Soviet entry into regions of th 
Third World rides on local conflic 
Admittedly, some of Moscow’s rele 
tionships—notably, with the Conge 
despite that country’s feuds wit 
Zaire across the river—do not see 
to be so based. In such cases 
though, the ties are not very fir 
Most Soviet penetration of the Thir¢ 
World has been closely connected 
to local conflict—as in Ethiopia 
Angola, and Afghanistan. 
Furthermore, the strength and 
durability of the Soviet Union’s rela 
tionships in the Third World appea 
to vary with the intensity of the con 
flict. Indeed, Soviet predominance 
may well weaken and be reduced as 
the conflict that gave entry wanes 
The Soviet Union failed to give 
military support to Somalia, Egypt 
Ethiopia, Iraq, Angola, Mozam 
bique, Syria, and Vietnam when it 
was clearly needed, and in mow 
cases, neither distance nor military 
risk (factors in Vietnam, for exam 
ple) was the explanation. Yet, the 
Soviet Union continues to proffe 
friendship treaties in areas where 


zible Soviet commitment is even 
likely, as indicated by its latest 
with Congo. 

is certain, however, that the 
Union will find other oppor- 
ties in the Third World. Conflict is 
Jemic in the Third World, much 
so than in the West. New rank- 
orders and relationships must be 
ted out, states must be estab- 
hed and boundaries fixed, a na- 
nal group identity must be in- 
iicated, and institutions must be 
abilized. Outside meddlers from 
East or West need not create 
lict—it is lying about in great 

on. 
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-THOUGH the opportunities af- 
wded by Third World conflict are 
ten enticing, the Soviet Union en- 
yunters strong limitations in at- 
' Ipting to exploit them. The Soviet 
a on can no more “develop” its 
ts through the diplomacy of 
ONomic assistance than it can 
leliver” them through the diplo- 
icy of conflict resolution. 

the former case, the Soviet 
nion’s resources, and the will to 
jocate them, are inadequate. Don- 
dson, in the Donaldson book, in- 
ely debunks Soviet pretensions 
the NIEO debates, and Paarlberg, 
the Dunan book, provides a 
) ilarly thoughtful analysis of 
iet policies in the debates over 
world food system. 

the latter case, the Soviet Union 
>ks leverage. The structure of rela- 
s with the Third World makes it 
It for the Soviet Union to 
essure its clients, since they can 
ays return to the residual context 
a Western orientation. (This is an 
portant topic, like many touched 
on here, and this all-too-brief dis- 
should imply not that lever- 
2 is a ready commodity in the 
est, only that it is even rarer in 
iet hands. Only with great effort 
the United States deliver its 
when seeking to resolve 
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Third World conflicts, as US nego- 
tiators with lan Smith in the 1970's 
and with P. K. Botha and Menach- 
em Begin today can testify. But the 
Soviet Union has delivered no one in 
similar circumstances since the 
Cuban missile crisis, if then. In any 
case, none of the books discusses 
the point.) Rather, the Soviet pur- 
pose is to reinforce its clients, at 
least to the extent of keeping them 
in the fray, and it is only through this 
effort that it can buy its way into the 
region at all. 

The Soviet Union has had genuine 
experience in conflict resolution only 
once—in 1966 at Tashkent, when it 
mediated conflict between India and 
Pakistan. Even there, the USSR did 
not really resolve matters; it 
mediated an end to the war but 
resolutely avoided addressing the 
underlying Kashmir conflict. Apart 
from this one episode, it has never 
been able to manage a Third World 
conflict, let alone resolve one and 
produce a lasting agreement. The 
numerous secret and rare public in- 
stances where it has tried and failed 
only reinforce this judgment. 

Since the Soviet Union is in no 
position to deliver concessions from 
its clients, its role will continue to be 
primarily disruptive. There is little 
chance that the Soviet Union can 
bring concessions from Angola to 
South Africa, from Syria or the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to 
Israel, from Ethiopia to Somalia (ex- 
cept as a means of negotiating the 
USSR's own return to Somalia), or 
even from Algeria to Morocco. There 
may be chance that it can negotiate 
an agreement between, say, the 
Eritreans and Ethiopia or possibly 
even (in the absence of a successful 
islamic Conference effort) between 
lraq and Iran (although there are 
many problems involved). There 
may even be the rare case where 
the Soviet Union can act as the dis- 
interested arbiter, as it did in 
Tashkent. But no such case is evr 
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dent at the moment. Thus, there ap- 
pears to be no gain to be gotten for 
either the Third World or the West in 
bringing in the Soviet Union to at- 
tempt to ease tensions and resolve 
conflicts. 


IN SUM, it is this asymmetrical rela 
tionship involving the East, the West, 
and the Third World that fundamen- 
tally determines the Soviet role in 
the Third World. The conclusions 
are comfortable for none of the 
three sides. 

For the Third World, all policy op- 
tions rest on a dilemma: Conflict 
between local parties with pre- 
sumably legitimate goals and inter- 
ests leads initially to a competitive 
search for external support in hope 
of prevailing, and eventually, as the 
great powers involve themselves 
more actively in the conflict, to stale- | 
mate at a higher level. As long as | 
one great power does not respond | 
to the call, the other has no intrinsic | 
reason for responding either, except 
perhaps in the case of an ideological 
regime which is suffering from con- 
flict among left-wing factions and 
which calls upon the Soviet Union 
for ideological reasons. The very | 
structure of the post-World War |! in- 
ternational setting decrees that the 
great power which starts the escala- 
tion will be the Soviet Union, alert for 
targets of opportunity, since in a 
postcolonial sense, the West is 
“there” already and is uninterested 
in being the first to intervene. That is 
not a virtue, just a fact, Unfortunate- 
ly, this fact creates the temptation 
for the West in overeager moments 
to see Communist intervention even 
where there has been none 

The obvious conclusion-—tnat 
Third World states should abstain 
from calling for outside support—ts 
as idealistic as the proposition that 
the great powers should abstain 


from intervention. Abstention makes 


sense only as long as there ts an aD- 
solute assurance of abstention Dy 
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the other side, or an assurance of in- 
capacity by the other side (even with 
foreign intervention). In Ethiopia, for 
example, it is hard to fault Mengistu 
Haile-Meriam and his Marxist 
regime, a fourth of whose territory 
was occupied by an invading neigh- 
bor, for calling for help from the 
Soviets and their allies. Appeals to 
the Organization of African Unity 
might have been nicer, but scarcely 
effective. In Angola, many of the 
contending parties, both inside and 
outside the country, may have found 
it in their interest, retrospectively, to 
maintain the Alvor Accords. Once 
those accords began to collapse, 
however, it was hard to fault the 
Popular Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Angola (MPLA) for calling in 
Cubo-Soviet assistance. In Morocco, 
a beleaguered but undefeated 
regime fighting off a Soviet-armed 
Polisario Front could hardly have 
done anything but appeal for out- 
side aid. In lrag, beset by real and 
imagined enemies all about, 
Saddam Hussein not only called on 
the great power enemy of his 
enemies’ great power friend but also 
made it pay heavily for some pretty 
slim benefits, as Robert Freedman 
shows in the Donaldson book. Even 
Syria felt itself forced into friendship 
with the Soviet Union because of a 
lack of response from the United 
States and an escalation of US 
assistance for Israel. 

For the great powers, there is the 


same sort of prisoner’s dilemma. It 
is difficult to avoid the glaringly ob- 
vious, but not always recognized, 
conclusion that in a bipolar world 
the great powers will always be con- 
demned either to call (or raise) the 
other’s wager or to work to disarm 
the initial conflict. The relationship 
between these ostensibly clear and 
opposite poles is not as simple as it 
sounds, and it leads to the complex 
dynamics of an American policy of 
conflict resolution that is beyond the 
scope and limitations of this review. 
For the West, the dilemma is less 
the intrinsic threat of Soviet penetra- 
tion than the difficulties of coming to 
terms with Third World perceptions. 
To be sure, if local Third World con- 
flict opens the door to Soviet pene- 
tration, Western attention is imme- 
diately engaged. There are limits to 
the possibility of simply letting the 
Soviet Union stay on where it has 
already gained a foothold, lest the 
Soviet presence become normal 
and the Western relationship with 
the Third World be disturbed. But 
even if local Third World conflict 
does not lead to Soviet penetration, 
it can be utilized to have the Third 
World blame the West and strain the 
Western sense of responsibility. 
The easy answer would be for the 
West to drop its own sense of re- 
sponsibility, since it can be fully 
gratified only rarely and is vul- 
nerable to others’ manipulations. 
Nevertheless, as noted above, there 


is no getting out of it: the Wes 
held responsible by the Third We 
parties to their own conflicts. 

For the Soviet Union, howe 
the recurring dilemma is of a 
ferent sort altogether: why mus 
continually play the escalatory 
rather than the conciliatory ro 
The usual! reply is that the So 
Union is a revisionist rather tha 
status quo power, a power th 
wants to get into the Third Wo 
rather than one that is there alrea¢ 
But that reply misses an essen 
point: conciliation can be revisio 
in objective, and the Soviet Uni 
could get into the Third Wo 
through conciliation just as well | 
through escalation, a_ goal 
achieved in Tashkent. 

The answer again lies in the str 
ture of the Third World. A conciliat 
can act only as an absolute neut 
party (the commonplace conce 
tion) or as an agent to deliver co 
cessions from its client (a notic¢ 
quite contrary to what is usually a 
cepted). The West can mediate 
Namibia, Zimbabwe, and the Mi 
dle East because—or to the exte 
that—it can deliver concessio 
from South Africa, lan Smith, an 
Israel, not because it delivers cot 
cessions for them. But the Sovig 
Union is in no such position. There 
fore, it is condemned to play th 
spoiler in a few cases, and mere 
the quiet bystander in most case: 
That is not a virtue, just a fact. 
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he Graying of the Soviet Union 


Stephen Sternheimer 
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‘R THE next twenty years, the 
et Union will increasingly ac- 
e the features of an aging soci- 
By the year 2000, roughly one 
“of every five Soviet citizens will 
ligible to retire. Whether Shake- 
are's metaphor of old age as a 
¥ winter—frosty but kindly—can 
characterize societies as well 
dividuals remains to be seen. In 
‘meantime, it is safe to assume 
future occupants of the seats of 
er in the Kremlin will have to 
pte more time, attention, and 


probably resources to shape a work- 
able policy for the aging, if only 
because—unlike King Canute—they 
can hardly expect to stem the tide. 
Therefore, it is both regrettable and 
curious that the many Western anal- 
yses of the policy implications of 
impending leadership changes in 
the Soviet Union, and of the host of 
social, economic, and political prob- 
lems Leonid Brezhnev’s successors 
will inherit, rarely treat the issues 
raised by the aging of Soviet society. 
Nor do studies of the constraints 
imposed by present Soviet demo- 
graphic trends address this question 
in any depth.’ 

In contrast to Western analysts of 
Soviet affairs, social scientists in 
the USSR have given considerable 
attention to the consequences of ag- 
ing. The Ninth International Con- 
gress of Gerontology convened in 
Kiev in 1972, and a number of ma- 
jor meetings on gerontology have 
been organized in the USSR during 
the past decade. Furthermore, sec- 
tions devoted to the socioeconomic 
aspects of aging have been formed 
within various prestigious research 
institutes of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. All of this marks a change 
from an earlier, virtually exclusive 
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1 See, for example, Seweryn Bialer, Stain's Successors 
New York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1960 
Bunce, Do New Leaders Make a Difference? Princetor 
NJ. Princeton University Press, 1981; and Murray 
Fesnbach, “Between the Lines of the 1979 Census 
Probiems of Communes (Wastungton, OC), January 
February 1982, pp. 27-37 
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interest in the physiologi- 
cal and biomedical dimensions of 
aging. 

Concern over the growth of a 
pension-age population is not con- 
fined to academics, however. Gen 
eral Secretary Brezhnev 
noted, at the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU in 1971, that “pensioners . . 
form a large group in our society 
[and] we act correctly if we take 


himself | 


measures to more actively utilize | 


their experience and energy in the 
realm . . . Of labor 
Brezhnev’s words became a leit 
motif in the speeches at the 25th 
Congress in 1976, as well as in the 
discussions of the llth Five-Year 
Plan at the 26th Congress in 
February 1981. 


WHAT ACCOUNTS for this sudden 
interest in pensioners by the Soviet 
leadership? A glance at thei 
numbers and the cost of pensions 
provides one explanation On the 
eve of World War Il, 8.9 percent of 
the USSR’s population was of “nor- 


mal" pension age (55 years for 
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females, 60 years for males). By 
1959 this proportion had risen to 
12.2 percent, and by 1970 to 15 
percent. Similar age breakdowns 
have yet to appear for the 1979 cen- 
sus. We know, however, that where- 
as only one in 15 individuals was 60 
years of age or older in 1939, today 
the ratio stands at roughly one in 
eight. Interviews | conducted in the 
Soviet Union in 1981 put the share 
of the pension-age population in 
1979 at 15.5 percent, a level corre- 
sponding to the 1975 projections 
made by the Foreign Demographic 
Analysis Division of the US Depart- 
ment of Commerce.? In addition, 
women over 60 years of age—who 
are twice as likely as men to stop 
working upon reaching retirement 
age—outnumber their male contem- 
poraries by more than two to one; 
this imbalance will persist until the 
end of the century.* Equally impor- 
tant, the percentage of pension-age 
population in the RSFSR (the Rus- 
sian republic, which is the Soviet 
Union's political and economic 
heartland) had risen by 1979 from 
slightly below to slightly above the 
national average.® 

Such an age profile has concrete 
ramifications for the Soviet Union’s 
economy, if only because old-age 
pensions represent a growing bur- 
den on the national income. Partly 
as a result of the introduction of a 
uniform old-age pension scheme 
under Nikita Khrushchev in 1956, 
coupled with its extension to collec- 
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3 Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, “Soviet 
Population and Manpower Trends and Policies,” in US 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, The Soviet Economy 
in a New Perspective, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1976, p. 115; also, Yu. P. Lisitsyn and 
V. K. Ovcharov, “Public Health Tendencies and Research 
Tasks,” Sovetskoye Zdravookhraneniye (Moscow), August 
1981, p. 17. 

* Lisitsyn and Ovcharov, loc. cit., p. 17, suggest a higher 
female-male ratio in 1979 among pensioners, on the order 
of 2.7-3.5 to 1. The ratio for the population as a whole in 
1979 was 1.14 to 1; see the table in Feshbach and 
Rapawy, loc. cit., p. 30. 

° See the reviewed volume by A. G. Novitskiy and G. V. 
Mil’, p. 18, and the A. V. Dmitriyev book, pp. 16, 18. 


tive farmers (kolkhozniki) in 1964, 
old-age pensions in 1978 repre- 
sented an outlay of 21.3 billion 
rubles, consuming one twentieth of 
the Soviet national income.® These 
outlays are expected to rise to 
67-71 billion rubles by 1990 and 
128-145 billion rubles by the year 
2000. Such expenditures—currently 
nine percent of the economy’s total 
wage bill—will consume twice this 
share by the end of the century. Ac- 
cording to my own calculations, total 
outlays for old-age pensions will rise 
from 5.1 percent of Soviet national 
income in 1980 to 9.6-10.3 percent 
in 1985.7 

Resources adequate to support 
such “entitled expenditures,” 
Soviet-style, may not be easy to 
locate, especially in view of the stag- 
nant Soviet economy. While the 
decline in younger age cohorts of 
the Soviet population is likely to 
reduce part of the dependency bur- 
den on social consumption funds 
(education, health, family allow- 
ances), it will only partially offset the 
growing cost of old-age pensions. 
Brezhnev’s heirs might therefore 
have to choose among several dif- 
ficult options: (1) to renege on the 
promises of the 1977 Constitution 
and the last party congress to raise 
the standard of living for all groups 
of the population, pensioners includ- 
ed; (2) to sacrifice improvements in 
living standards for the population 
as a whole simply in order to main- 
tain existing support levels for a 
minority of old-age pensioners 
whose numbers are rapidly growing; 
(3) to cut back on defense expendi- 
tures or investment outlays else- 
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® Calculated on the basis of Narodnoye khozyaystvo 
SSSR v 1979 g. (National Economy of the USSR in 1979), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1980, p. 405; and Novitskiy and Mil’, 
pp. 153-54. 

” Calculated in current prices on the basis of: 
unpublished statistics of the State Committee on Science 
and Technology, 1977; Izvestiya (Moscow), Nov. 18, 1981, 
p. 2; Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 g. (National 
Economy of the USSR in 1980), Moscow, Finansy i 
statistika, 1981, p. 379. 
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where. The last two options apr 
the least palatable politically. 


THE BURDEN of a growing pens 
age population is linked to ano 
problem facing the USSR, na 
the labor shortage. As Brezhn 
words indicate, old-age pensio 
could be “more actively” utilized 
labor activity.” In brief, the issu 
whether significant numbers of 
working, old-age pension 
(NWP’s) can be induced, chee 
and effectively, to become wor 
pensioners (WP’s). The diversit 
assessments and recommendati 
regarding pensioners in the la 
force found in the books revie 
here testifies to the existence of 
implicit but nevertheless importa 
mid-level policy debate in the US 
It is important to understand 
debate, if only because its outco 
will define some of the policy optic 
for Brezhnev’s successors. 

Social theorists such as A. 
Dmitriyev (currently head of a la 
ratory within the Marxism-Lenini 
Institute of the Central Committe 
Academy of Social Sciences) der 
older Soviet citizens primarily as 
“productive stratum” for whom t 
“social problems of aging” can 
resolved by prolonging their lak 
activity (Social Problems of Elde 
People, p. 25). Proceeding from t 
premise that retirement is detrime 
tal to both the individual and t 
economy, Dmitriyev marshals dé 
to demonstrate that large numbe 
of the pension-age population a 
either working or want to work (§ 
percent of the males, 50 percent 
the females, by his estimate). 
data show that retirement is mq 
widespread in industrial professio 
and that the “average” Soviet pe 
sioner retires only after workil 
three years beyond the age of pe 
sion eligibility (pp. 32-35, 4 
43-46). Out of ideological consi 
erations (“from each according 
his ability, to each according to 


as well as for pragmatic rea- 
he questions whether more 
terial incentives” should be 
ed to pensioners to induce 

to remain in the work force. 
itriyev raises the point be- 
use, after decades of vacillation, 
regime policy provides that 
in most occupational cate- 
are eligible to receive their 
in whole or in part, plus 
earned wages, up to a ceiling 
~300 rubles per month total in- 
me, 120 rubles of which comes 
the pension. Raising the com- 
ned ceiling would further increase 
@ income disparity between older 
I younger workers performing the 
2 work, thereby demoralizing 
latter. On the other hand, raising 
age of pension eligibility would 
stitute a politically embarrassing 
dDlic admission of failure on the 
rt of the Soviet welfare state. Fur- 
ore, it would undoubtedly al- 
te the four fifths of all Soviet 
ioners who, according to most 
, regard the present retire- 

t age as sacrosanct.® 

or these reasons, Dmitriyev 
commends the wider application 
“nonmaterial incentives” to 
ce NWP’s to work, including in- 
ased opportunities for part-time 
, more flexible work-shift ar- 
gements, increased use of “at 
ime” labor (cottage industry), 
ater mechanization of industrial 
KS, and unpaid summer vaca- 
ins of two to three months (pp. 
-52). Although theoretically at- 
ective, his suggestions run counter 
common planning and labor prac- 
2s in the USSR, which are geared 
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to maintain and raise output levels 
with a minimum of disruption, new 
investment, or coordination prob- 
lems. 

Welfare economists such as M. S. 
Lantsev, of the USSR State Commit- 
tee for Labor and Social Problems, 
adopt a different approach. In his 
eyes, pensions represent a special 
form of economic distribution under 
socialism, that is, “social consump- 
tion outlays” which form part of a 
larger incomes policy over and 
above their utility as labor incen- 
tives. The record does show that the 
liberalization of old-age pension 
benefits as a form of welfare under 
Khrushchev can be held at least 
partially accountable for the 
dramatic decline in the proportion of 
WP's (from 60 percent in 1956 to 11 
percent in 1964—see Table 1). But 
it also indicates that the pension- 
plus-wages scheme initially in- 
troduced in 1965—designed to in- 
crease the incomes of those 
pensioners still working—has led to 
a rise of WP's to the present level of 
almost one third of all pensioners 
(The Economic Aspects of Social 
Security in the USSR, pp. 34-42, 
81-92). 

Given this evaluation, it is not sur- 
prising that Lantsev recommends 
the maintenance of the existing 
system of material stimuli. In addi- 
tion, he advocates increases in 
income incentives for WP’s (presum- 
ably by raising the 300-ruble-per- 
month total income ceiling or by 
broadening the range of occupa- 
tions in which WP's receive full pen- 
sions); and measures designed to 
delay pension claims by WP's in 
favor of higher future benefits (pp. 
81, 86, 89-96). (With regard to the 
last, in January 1980, workers of 
pension age were given the option of 
receiving eventual pension incre- 
ments of 10 rubles per month for 
every additional year worked, pro- 
vided that drawing of the pension 
was delayed, up to a pension ceiling 


Table 1: Working Pensioners _ 


as a Percent of Total 
Old-Age Pensioners 


Year Percent of total 
1956 59.0 
1960 117 
1962 92 
1965 125 
1970 19.0 
1975 242 
1979 278 
198] 37.6 


SOURCE: Calculated on the basis of A. G Nowtskty ad GV 


Ma’ Janyatos!’ penwonerow sotwer no dermogy afc Mena 
aspeat (The Employment of Oid-Age Pensioners Socw! anc 
Demograptic Dimensions), Moscow, Finarsy | ctefietike 
1981, p. 37, and M. Soruw 
Naeuke | zrurn’ (Moscow), No. 9. 1981. p 
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the 1970% 


large cites such as Moscow and Lerungrad than the nations! 


average. See A 7. Maykov and A G. Nowithaly, Protierny 


nepol ‘nage rabochego vwremeri | tanyetost’ nes 


lems of Part-Time Work and Employment 
skays Rossiya, 1975, pp. 56-59 

of 150 rubles.? However, Lantsev’s 
major concern remains how to alle- 
viate the burden of old-age pensions 
on the economy. 

Labor economists Novitskiy and 
Mil’ advance yet another set of 
assessments and conclusions. Their 
evidence is designed to demon- 
strate that pensioners do represent 
an untapped source of manpower 
for the Soviet economy. They find 
this to be especially true in the 
beleaguered agricultural sector 


: 
: 


(where the pension-age population | 
is one fourth of the total), as well as | 


in consumer services and retail 


trade (The Employment of Old-Age | 
Pensioners, pp. 77-88, 99). For ex- | 
ample, according to survey data Col- | 


lected in 1973-74 and 1976-77 in 
the Russian republic, one third of all 
male NWP’s from the service sector 
desire to continue working, as dO 4 


slightly smalier proportion of female . 


NWP’s (p. 74). 
The Novitskiy-Mil’ data also show 


————— 


*A G Sow yer, “Proming ncentves tr Perscrers © 
Work,” Agitator (Moscow), No. 23, Decemmer i979 
po. 57-8 
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that while material incentives re- 
main important in the decision to 
work or retire, the significance at- 
tached to working conditions 
(“social incentives”) now outweighs 
that attached to financial advantage 
(p. 94).!° On these grounds, the 
authors argue that “the chief focus 
of efforts geared to broadening em- 
ployment . . . ought to be directed 
primarily toward improving the con- 
ditions of labor” (p. 98). For rural 
pensioners, they recommend en- 
hanced development of rural serv- 
ice facilities providing employment 
opportunities, the use of WP’s in 
processing facilities attached to col- 
lective farms, and the introduction 
of lower (and more variable) work 
norms for older kolkhozniki. In ur- 
ban areas, the list of recommended 
changes includes job sharing and 
part-time work, economic incentives 
and pensioner employment quotas 
for industrial managers, and general 
improvements in working conditions 
in retail trade and consumer serv- 
ices (pp. 142-43, 153-68). 

Other labor economists, however, 
remain skeptical of the manpower 
potential represented by pension- 
ers. The most prominent among 
them is V. G. Kostakov of the State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan). In 
the early 1970’s, when the contribu- 
tion of WP’s to Soviet manpower 
resources was first broached, 
Kostakov noted that, for the most 
part, pensioners had only a primary 
education (75 percent in 1975), that 
their technical skills were invariably 
outdated (thus impeding a rise in 
labor productivity), and that their 
performance lagged behind that of 
younger workers.?? In a 1979 publi- 
Cation, he reiterated his position that 


EN 


‘© For further discussion of Soviet survey results on the 
issue of incentives for WP’s and NWP’s, see the author’s 
papers, “Retirement and Aging in the USSR,” delivered at 
the Twelfth International Congress of Gerontology, 
Hamburg, Germany, July 1981; and “Working Pensioners 
in the USSR,” delivered at the AAASS conference in New 
Haven, CT, October, 1979. 


“working pensioners can scarcely 
increase Soviet labor reserves so 
that the national economy receives 
additional resources,” again point- 
ing to the lack of easily transferable 
skills and the disproportionate num- 
bers of pension-age workers en- 
gaged in physical labor that was 
being phased out.!2 

The remaining two studies reflect 
an “individualist” as opposed to 
“structuralist” orientation, and thus 
discuss Soviet manpower needs 
only indirectly. Instead, they focus 
on the need to adapt the Soviet work 
environment to the highly diverse re- 
quirements of older individuals. The 
volume edited by D. F. Chebotarev 
underscores the importance of de- 
veloping and applying accurate 
operational indicators for those 
auditory, visual, memory, and motor 
Skills required for different occupa- 
tions and professions. Such _indi- 
cators would help to prevent what 
the Kiev-based Institute of Geron- 
tology labels “premature profes- 
sional aging.” It would match older 
individuals to appropriate job slots 
by means of a two-track system of 
“job passports,” i.e., a checklist of 
the demands placed on the worker 
by particular jobs, coordinated with 
“labor capacity evaluations,” i.e., a 
format for assessing, with the help of 
medical personnel, the work-related 
abilities of each individual (pp. 
45-91). Measures of this sort, if 
adopted, would move Soviet labor 
policy decisively in the direction of 
what Western specialists label 
“functional measures of aging,” as 
opposed to the chronological meas- 
ures presently used in the USSR 
and elsewhere.!3 However, func- 


ee 


1 V. Kostakov, “The Demographic Aspect of Predicting 
Labor Resources,” in a work entitled Naseleniye 
trudovyye resursy (The Population and Labor Resources), 
published in Moscow in 1973, cited in Novitskiy and Mil’, 
p. 22; also, Sovetskaya kul'tura (Moscow), June 2, 1978, 
p. 6. 

'2V. Kostakov, Prognoz zanyatosti naseleniya (Predicting 
Employment), Moscow, Ekonomika, 1979, p. 86. 
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tional measures are time-consum 
to develop, are clumsy to ad 
ister, and necessitate far 
decentralized and_ individ 
responsive personnel practices 
either market or centrally plary 
economies presently encourages 
The sociological investigati 
presented in V. D. Shapiro’s | 
Pensioner attest to the difficult 
designing a single, centrally ad | 
istered “policy” for the Soviet a 
which would retain them in the 
force with a modicum of volun’ 
compliance (i.e., by using incent 
rather than force). The use of sur | 
data to shed light on the “persor 
ty characteristics” of Soviet p 
sioners reveals that: (1) the w@ 
leisure choice is in large part a f 
tion of fundamental value dif 
ences between WP’s and NWP’s;| 
“situational” differences related) 
family circumstances, work envir| 
ment, or income play a lesser r¢ 
and (3) work-versus-retirement de 
sions do not mirror each other. O 
the decision to remain in the we 
force, and not the one to reti 
reflects in substantial measure t 
impact of situational variables 
income from a pension-plus-sala 
or the availability of part-time work 
that are readily amenable to poli 
management (pp. 87-105). T 
conclusion of the Shapiro study 
that personality values rather the 
responses to external incentive 
motivate work/retirement choices 
can hardly be of much cheer 
Kremlin leaders searching for wa 
to effectively mobilize Soviet pe 
sioners for continued employment 


BEFORE DISCUSSING future polic 
options with regard to pensioners, 
is instructive to explore how we 


13 See US Congress, Special Committee on Aging, Ho’ 
Old is “Old”? The Effects of Aging on Learning and 
Working, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Offi 
1980; and Anne Foner and Karen Schwab, Aging and 
Retirement, Monterey, CA, Brooks-Cole, 1981, 
pp. 18-28. 


policies have performed to 
terms of creating a cohort of 
Who bears the cost of a situa- 
which most Soviets of pen- 
| age are retired rather than 
cing, and how generously does 
Soviet economic system current- 
jpport those whose active work 
thas ceased? Answers to these 
stions must invariably form part 
more general assessment of 
costs” of aging for the USSR in 
| 1980's; they also tell us how 
hificant a factor the “graying of 
FUSSR’” will be for the “politics of 
gency” that Seweryn Bialer and 
ers posit for the coming decade. 
1981, 30.6 percent of all Soviet 
sioners worked either full- or 
time (see Table 1 above). Op- 
stic projections for 1990 hold 
this figure could reach 60-75 
ent, depending on the effective- 
5 of various policy initiatives.!4 It 
seful to remember, however, 
the present level of working 
sioners reflects at least 15 years 
oncerted effort on the part of the 
e to restore the level of 
yloyed pensioners to what had 
fed before retirement actually 
ame a realistic option (with the 
pduction of increased pension 
efits in 1956). 
rrently, the vast majority of 
is are employed full time, with 
proportion of those working at 
e (under 1 percent) or those 
a reduced work day or week 
‘to 1 percent) more or less con- 
since the early 1970’s.!® For 
sexes, work-force involvement 
Is are highest during the first five 
following legal retirement age. 
entary data suggest that 
individuals remain concen- 


. Sonin, “A Picture of Working Life,” Nauka / znizn’ 
), No. 9, 1981, pp. 21-22; Rumyantsev, loc. cit., 


vitskiy and Mil’, p. 177; A. Z. Maykov and A. G. 

ly, Problemy nepol'nago rabochego vremeni | 

pst’ naseleniia (Problems of Part-Time Work and 
ent), Moscow, Sovetskaya Rossiya, 1975, p. 60 
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trated mostly in low-skill, low-paying 
positions or service jobs.'® 

Nevertheless, Soviet writings 
stress the tremendous untapped 
labor potential of pensioners. One 
much-publicized statistic holds that 
fully 80 percent of all Soviet pen- 
sioners are capable of working full- 
or part-time for five years after 
reaching retirement age.'” A promi- 
nent Soviet economist calculates 
that, even factoring part-time work 
and reduced productivity levels into 
the equation, WP’s employed for a 
decade past retirement age could 
add 4 million man-years to Soviet 
labor reserves.'® The Novitskiy-Mil’ 
figures project 1.4 to 1.5 million ad- 
ditional workers in the Russian 
republic if appropriate incentives 
were provided (p. 171). 

Such potential appears impres- 
sive, given Western estimates of a 
Soviet labor shortfall of 800,000 
persons annually for the 11th Five- 
Year Plan (in effect until 1985) and 
1.3 million persons annually for the 
second half of the 1980’s.'9 Infu- 
sions of WP’s could equal as much 
as half of the increment to the total 
able-bodied (working-age) popula- 
tion of the USSR for 1981-85 and 
1986-90.2° In the context of the 
labor shortfall figures given for 
the RSFSR in January 1980 (Novit- 
skiy and Mil’, p. 9), an infusion of 
WP's could even totally resolve the 
problem. 

However, as suggested through- 
out this essay, obstacles to the 


16 |. M. Artem‘yeva, “Economic and Statistical Aspects of 
the Employment of Oid-Age Pensioners,” in B. P. Belova, 
Ed., Trudosposobnost’ pensionerov po starost (The Work 
Capacity of Oid-Age Pensioners), Moscow, TSIETIN, 

p. 141; V. Kogan, “Old People at Work,” in D. Valentey, 
Ed., Zdorov'ye pozhilykh lyudey (The Health of the Eiderty) 
Moscow, Statistika, 1978, p. 89 

1? Sonin, loc. cit., p. 21; Novitskiy and Mil’, p. 25 
Rumyantsey, loc. cit., pp. 6-7 

18 Sonin, loc. cit., p. 22 

19 Feshbach and Rapawy, loc. cit., p. 151; US Central 
intelligence Agency, USSR: Some impicavors of 
Demographic Trends for Economic Policies, SR77-10012 
Washington DC, January 1977, p. 3 

2° Feshbach and Rapawy, loc. cit, p. 129 


expansion of the numbers of WP’s 
remain numerous and real. My in- 


terviews suggest that the delayed | 


pension benefits system introduced 
in 1980 enjoys little popularity so 
far, with only 0.01 percent of all 
WP's opting for the new arrange- 
ment. The reason probably lies in 


insufficiently attractive annual incre- | 
ments for delaying pension claims, | 
coupled with a (still) quite low ceiling | 


on total wage-plus-pension income 

Furthermore, letters in the press 
as well as the results of several 
surveys attest to a continued reluc- 
tance by Soviet employers to hire 
pensioners.*! For example, even in 
the trade sector, which is confronted 


with chronic labor shortages, survey | 


results indicate that one-fifth of all 
store managers flatly refuse to hire 
the aged, while the rest expect 
some material compensation from 
the state for the “risk” (lower pro- 
ductivity levels) of hiring them. Many 
Soviet factory managers also feel 
that older workers are more prone 
to absenteeism and illness, and to 
making demands on the factory's 
“social services,” than their younger 
counterparts. 

All the same, the need to trans 
form Soviet pensioners from pure 


“consumers” of welfare goods into | 


some combination of producers and 
consumers will become increasingly 
acute for the next generation of 
leaders. The sheer bulk of pension 
costs must rise even as the standard 
of living of Soviet pensioners lags 
behind that of the rest of the popula- 
tion. To date, the real burden of the 
graying of the USSR has fallen on 
the aged themselves. While “official” 
published information show that the 
size of average monthly pensions 
varies considerably (in 1978, in a 
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range of 76 to 100 rubles for urban 
workers), the pensions themselves 
would appear to be adequate.?3 
Unpublished statistics from 
Gosplan, however, tell a different 
story. They also do not hold much 
hope for a_ substantially rosier 
future. In 1980, the average 
monthly pension for urban _blue- 
collar workers and employees stood 
at 70 rubles; it was scheduled to 
double by 1990 and triple by the 
end of the century. As a proportion 
of the average monthly wage, old- 
age pensions would thus rise from 
41 percent of the total in 1980 to 54 
percent over the next two decades. 
For collective farmers, average 
monthly pensions now amount to 42 
rubles; these are projected to climb 
to 86-91 rubles by 1990 and to 
148-169 rubles by the year 2000. 
However, compared to the mean 
pension for urban workers, rural 
pensions at present are only 60 per- 
cent as large and will still be but 75 
percent as great by the turn of the 
century. Briefly summarized, the 
figures indicate: (1) current income 
replacement levels for pensioners 
fall considerably below the 61 per- 
cent officially claimed—and deemed 
by Soviet economists the minimum 
to ensure an “average” standard of 
living; (2) even under optimal condi- 
tions for 1990 and the year 2000, 
the average urban and rural pension 
will remain substandard in terms of 
income replacement (as measured 
by average monthly wage); (3) the 
rural elderly will continue to bear a 
disproportionate share of the 
burden, claims for equalization of 
urban-rural standards notwithstand- 


23 Peggy Polk, United Press International transmission 
from Moscow, May 1, 1976; N. M. Paviova and N. E. 
Rabkina, “Current Questions of Old-Age Insurance,” in 
N. M. Rimashevskaya and |. L. Lakhman, Eds., Dokhody i 
potrebleniya naseleniya (Income and Consumption of the 
Population), Moscow, TSEMI, 1976, p. 60; V. Pozner, 
“Retirement in the USSR,” in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Dec. 12, 1978, p. 6; Narodnoye 
khozyaystvo SSSR v 1979 g., p. 394. 


ing; and (4) the relationship be- 
tween average pensions and aver- 
age wages, which has worsened 
steadily since 1956 (when it stood at 
about 3:5), will improve only mar- 
ginally over the coming decades.24 

Under such conditions, it is hardly 
surprising that Soviet old people— 
especially the vast majority who do 
not work—constitute a large and 
growing burden on their families. 
Published accounts by economists 
of the Central Economics and 
Mathematics Institute reveal that 
the average pension of NWP’s living 
with their families equals 44 percent 
of the per capita income of other 
family members; with a pooled 
budget (the rule in the Soviet 
Union), this reduces the per capita 
family income by 15-20 percent.?5 
Since the families of NWP’s already 
tend to cluster on the lower end of 
the socioeconomic ladder even with- 
out older dependents in their midst, 
inadequate pensions act as a further 
brake on economic mobility. 


WHAT SHAPE are welfare proposals 
for the aged likely to take after 
Brezhnev? Since 1976, Soviet 
welfare economists have spear- 
headed a drive to gradually revamp 
the 1956 pension scale so as to 
raise overall support levels. Current 
recommendations for the 11th Five- 
Year Plan hold out the possibility 
that all pensions awarded before 
1970 will be increased so as to 
equal at least 50 percent of the 
average pension level of 1976- 


2* For pension-wage ratios, see Paviova and Rabkina, 
loc. cit., pp. 61, 79. Soviet sources do not publish 
distribution of pension amounts by decile or quartile of the 
pensioner population, although Paviova and Rabkina 
indicate that, in 1972, 62 percent of all pensioners 
received pensions “in the neighborhood of” 45-60 rubles 
per month. 

25 N. Rabkina and N. M. Rimashevskaya, “Distribution 
Relations and Social Development,” EKO (Novosibirsk) 
September-October 1978, pp. 16-32, trans. in CDSP, 
Dec. 20, 1978, pp. 46-47. See also N. Rimashevskaya, 
Ed., Sotsial’no-ekonomicheskiye problemy blagosostoyaniya 
(Socioeconomic Problems of Welfare), Moscow, TsEMI, 
1976, p. 66. 
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80. The 12th Five-Year Plan sho 
see the same procedure applied 
all pensions awarded in 1970-& 
with the average being calculat 
on the basis of pensions awarded 
1981-85. A third and final ste 
projected for 1991-95, is to reva 
the 1956 pension scale so as to é 
sure a 10-15 percent increa 
across the board for all pensio 
henceforth. Indexing pensions to 
ing Soviet wage levels, while o 
viously the most equitable solutia 
has been rejected as too costly. 

The Gosplan figures cited earl 
testify to the utopian nature of su 
proposals, especially in light of t 
overall stagnation projected for t 
growth of the Soviet economy. Th 
together with demands for more i 
vestment capital to reindustriali 
European Russia and develc 
Siberian resources and resolve t 
USSR’s perennial agricultural dile 
mas, suggests that any increase 
Soviet welfare expenditures f 
older persons—beyond what is di 
tated by population aging itself 
must take a back seat to a host 
other economic problems.2® 

The only dependable patch 
blue on the horizon for a new Pol 
buro would seem to lie in adopti 
measures to widen work opportu 
ties for pensioners “on the cheap 
that is, by legislative and admi 
istrative fiat or through the impos 
tion of age-specific employme 
quotas for managers. Material i 
centives or improvements in thi 
work place appear too costly. Pre 
moting the proliferation of pensio 
ers-Cum-wage earners would serv 
the dual purpose of raising ind 
vidual incomes and simultaneous! 
swelling the Soviet net materie 
product through new labor inputs 
From this perspective, the reco 


26 See Boris Rumer and Stephen Sternheimer, “The 
Soviet Economy: Going to Siberia,” Harvard Business 
Review (Cambridge, MA), January-February 1982, 
pp. 16-38. 


iendations of labor economists 
as Novitskiy and Mil’ (more 
rt-time work, flexible work sched- 
g, and so forth) would appear 
2 most cost-effective in both in- 
vidual and collective terms. How- 
fer, current Soviet labor planning 
welfare practices described 
ier render this a long-term solu- 
at best. 
Moreover, such a _ strategy is 
ght with problems, independent 
rany timetable for implementation. 
example, the introduction of 
xible work schedules and part- 
e employment, even if such pre- 
Zatives could be effectively denied 
other groups, still runs the risk of 
ing the pensioners already 
aployed away from full-time, regu- 
scheduled jobs at the same 
€ as additional, formerly non- 
rking pensioners are attracted 
'0 the labor force. Other measures 
“mobilizing pensioners could also 
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boomerang, unless policy instru- 
ments are skillfully aligned so as to 
maintain a delicate balance. In- 
creases in pension levels would 
have an adverse effect on labor sup- 
ply and a favorable effect on in- 
come, allowing pensioners to “buy” 
more leisure more cheaply. In- 
creases in pre-pension wage levels 
could have the potentially contra- 
dictory effect of both increasing the 
demand for leisure as a normal 
economic “good” while simultane- 
ously making leisure more expen- 
sive and thereby inclining those ap- 
proaching pension age not to retire. 
By the same token, the recently an- 
nounced Soviet agricultural pro- 
gram, with its increased stress on 
the utility of private-plot agriculture 
for industrial enterprises as well as 
collective farmers,2” could well draw 
many WP’s away from employment 


27 Pravda, May 25, 1982, p. 2. 
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in urban services and retail stores. 
even as it provides new incen- 
tives for NWP’s to again become in- 
volved in some kind of economic 
production. 

In short, population aging in the 
USSR has created a Pandora's box 
of social, economic and political 
problems for the Soviet welfare 
State. Unless Mr. Brezhnev’s suc- 
cessors are willing and able to wield 
a scalpel rather than an axe in the 
area of labor and welfare policy for 
the Soviet elderly, both increments 
in the work force and improvements 
in the material well-being of Soviet 
pensioners are likely to be elusive 
throughout the 1980's. In the mean- 
time, the sort of muddling-through 
approach suggested by the Gosplan 
Statistics cited earlier means that 
the force of economic necessity 
alone will foreclose the retirement 
option for substantial numbers of 
Soviet pension-age citizens. 


Educating Soviet Central Asians 


Notes & Views 


by Edward A. Allworth 


Daniel Matuszewski’s very useful essay in these pages 
on some recent prose by Soviet Central Asian writers, 
reports the fascination of those writers with the arche- 
ology and history of their Turkic forebears.1 However, 
this polished literature, translated into or written in Rus- 
Sian, represents esthetic and_ intellectual accom- 
plishment at the most rarefied upper level of today’s 
Soviet Central Asian society. Consequently, it may have 
but limited potential to shape general public opinion 
and—with it—cultural, if not political, group identity. It 
must be seen in conjunction with the rather different 
influences exerted on the Central Asian nationalities of 
the Soviet Union at a less exalted level. An important ex- 
ample is the selection and use of indigenous literature in 
the classrooms, where a new generation is being 
educated. 

Some indication of what is happening at this lower 
level among the nationalities of Soviet Central Asia is 
suggested by the article from a Tashkent newspaper 
mainly for primary and secondary school teachers trans- 
lated below. In this article, an Uzbek educator, T. 
Niyazmetawa, advises her colleagues in the classroom 
use of the 1956 poem “From the Free East Am I,” by the 
Tajik poet Mirza Tursunzada.? The intent of this instruc- 


' Daniel C. Matuszewski, “The Turkic Past in the Soviet Future,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1982, pp. 76-82. 

? Full text translated from Uzbek by Edward Allworth, © July 15, 1982, from 
Ogituwchilar gazetasi No. 69, Sept. 9, 1981, p. 3. 


Mr. Allworth is Professor of Middle East Languages and 
Cultures and Director of the Program on Soviet Nation- 
ality Problems at Columbia University (New York, NY). 
He is the author and editor of many books on Soviet na- 
tionality affairs, with a special emphasis on Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. 


tion seems Clear: to foster a sense of political superio 

and ethnic prejudice vis-a-vis “foreign” Central Asia 
living outside the borders of the USSR, that is, to r 

ture any sense of close identity with these non-Sov} 
kinsmen and coreligionists. This goal is furthered on t 
one hand by attempting to implant Marxist hostil} 
toward capitalism and its middle and upper social stra 
and on the other by claiming that only Soviet Cent 
Asians enjoy genuine freedom. 

At first glance, the selection by T. Niyazmetawa or 
superiors of this quarter-of-a-century-old poem by 
Tajik establishment poet seems strange: given t 
marked decrease in Tajik-Uzbek bilingualism, t 
poem had to be translated from the Iranian Tajik in 
Turkic Uzbek. However, there are compensations: co 
ing from a Tajik source, the poem has no undercurre 
of Uzbek ethnic identity. Moreover, reaching back 
1956 recaptures a time when verses and vocabula 
were simpler, and the ideas conservative and una 
bivalent. Niyazmetawd refers to the language as “jou 
nalistic” and easily accessible for pupils 11 and 12 yea 
old. Nevertheless, there is unintended irony in the sho 
practice vocabulary in paragraph 8 of the article. Mo 
than half of those words have come into Uzbek fro 
“alien” Arabic and Persian, supplying much-use 
synonyms used especially in literature. 

In the years ahead, the pupils subjected to course 
designed “to mobilize their entire being . . . for Co | 
munist society” will themselves begin to write and rea 
literature. If this model lesson gives any clue to the 
eventual cast of mind, the taste for fiction among Sovie 
Central Asians in the 1990’s and thereafter will vel 
likely be formed around some future unreality rathe 


3 Since the late 1920's, when most Tajiks were separated from the Uzbek SSR and 
formed their own union republic, bilingualism has steadily declined. 
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around the memory of the compelling past pre- 
ted in the rich works by Askad Mukhtar, Mir- 
khsin, Olhas Suleymenov, and Chingis Aytmatov that 
>| Matuszewski so sensitively reviewed. 


From the Free East Am / 
by T. Niyazmetawaé 


2 of today’s extremely important duties is espe- 
to bring home to pupils the relentless ideological 
flict existing between systems. Seen from that stand- 
, the poem “Azad Sharqdan men” (From the Free 
Am 1) included in the collection Asiya awazi [The 
of Asia, 1956] by Mirza Tursunzadaé 
1-1977), the eminent Soviet poet, Lenin Prize 
pate, and Academician, occupies a special place. 
poet created the poem, which was included in the 
grade reader, as a result of his impressions from a 
he made to the countries of the Near East. 
7 poem is composed almost in a political, journal- 
spirit. It has been aimed at revealing for readers the 
ectic of the struggle going on among classes and 
g systems. In the initial first and second hours of 
ans devoted to the poem, which is planned for three 
of instruction, a few facts will be supplied about 
a Tursunzadé. They will show how he turned out to 
great Tajik Soviet poet; how he became a Lenin 
winner, and how a film was made on the basis of 
ong poem “Hasdn a&raéwakash” [Hasan the Cart 
er]. His poem, “W. |. Leningéd [To V. |. Lenin], which 
studied in the 5th grade, will be memorized, and 
essive reading and studying of the work will be 
up. In the second lesson, too, work on the text will 
sontinued. And the third lesson will be devoted to 
ysis of the work. We shall provide a specimen of a 
9n devoted to the analysis of the poem in this article. 
of the lesson: how, in the poem, ethnic groups of 
‘Soviet eastern republics experience an abundant, 
ate, free, and unrestricted life; how unshatterable 
dship among them is expressed; reveal for readers 
difficult, hard life of ethnic groups in the foreign 
as well as compare the Soviet with the alien East. 
duct of the lesson: 1. repeating and summarizing 
previous theme; 2. explaining the new theme, a) 
duction, b) reading or reciting for them the impor- 
parts of the poem from memory, c) analyzing the 
and comparing it, citing examples, specifying ar- 
particulars, d) making increasing use of visual aids, 
iding pupils’ independent efforts, f) using a dic- 
. 3. Consolidating the new theme—summarizing 
lesson, rating the pupils’ knowledge, assigning 
ework, In the lesson, using the method of looking 
subjects and problems is advisable. 
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When making comparisons, in order to reveal charac- 
teristics of the foreign East and the Soviet East for them. 
the life of ethnic groups of the foreign East (even today 
they are living in difficult working conditions and in a 
bondage based on hard labor) and the one who has an 
abundant life—images of a Soviet person—will be 
clearly contrasted before the pupil's eyes. 

Of course, the pupil will, if only partly, become familiar 
with alien literature through films, television, radio, and 
press. Keeping that in mind, answers will be elicited 
from him to supplementary questions through remind- 
ers and emphasis. Visual aids prepared on the basis of 
that theme have great importance, especially in convey- 
ing the teacher's idea and the poem's concept to pupils. 
It can be developed as follows, according to tabular divi- 
sions: Section |: | (a Soviet person), a winner, proud, 
head high, happiness my companion, valuing a human 
life highly, a person of a country whose light floods the 
land of the sun. Section Il: You (a foreigner) wan-faced, 
perplexed, shy, patient, prisoner of misfortunes, needy, 
always sunk in reveries, suffering torments in a 
dungeon, a martyr, an ethnic group that works for out. 
siders (kelgindilar), whose /abor gives no satisfaction. 
Section III: | am a person whose native land is flooded 
with sunshine, who lives with the joy of labor, who dwells 
in a place of science and enlightenment that the surge 
of nature bestows. Section IV: You are an ethnic group 
that was trampled upon, that endures the grief of the 
era, that tasted the woe of property, one that longs for a 
vital existence, one that, when working, receives no 
satisfaction. Section V: | am a person of the Soviet East 
who, with labor, keeps on the road to the garden of hap- 
piness, who, “head held high,” proud, wins victory in 
the struggles, who finds success through friendship, 
who raises aloft the banner of liberty. Section VI: But, 
you only now have entered the path of struggle, your pa- 
tience and restraint gave out, you are a heroic person 
who emerged onto the field of battle. 

The idea the poet wished to express will be fully 
revealed for pupils through the verses as if it were ar- 
ranged in illustrations. The distinction existing between 
the two Easts will find its own reflection. 

While studying the poem, those efforts utilized in 
mastering all artistic works will be put into practice. For 
instance, efforts like working on the vocabulary, like 
copying into literary notebooks for themselves the ar- 
tistic depictive materials and the words that demand 
some explanation will be carried out. In particular, 
words like: 


{a—Arabic origin; t—F arsi-Tajik; t—Turluc-Uzbek.| 


pinhan'—yashirin' (secret, concealed] 
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nigah' qilmag'—qaramaq [to look, observe] 

hasad*—kongli' qardlik,' gilalmaslik' [jealousy, hostility] 

ziya*—nur? [light, ray] 

afat?—bakhtsizlik'' [calamity, misfortune] 

bayat*—kuy,' qoshiq' [melody, song] 

mudattar?@—khushboy' hidli' [aromatic, scented] 

shafaq?—quyash! nuridad' qizillikt tang' atisht wa? kunt 
batish' aldida' hasil? boladi' [dawn, the rose of sun- 
rise, sundown] 

lal2—qimméatbdha*' tash' [ruby, precious stone] 

muttasil?—daima? [uninterruptedly] 

sada*—awaz' [sound, voice] 

taptamaq'—basib' otmagq,' ayaq' asti' qilmag' [to 
trample] 

| inam?—sawghat qilmaq' [to give, present] 

iqbal? wa? najat?@—bakht' wa? erkinlik' [success and 

salvation; luck and freedom] 


M. Tursunzadé, in revealing for others so thoroughly 
the difference betweer, the Soviet East and foreign East, 
has very productively utilized various methods: rhetor- 
ical questions, simile, and definition. The work’s first 
section has been made up of questions put to a for- 
eigner of the East. These queries are rhetorical ques- 
tions that reflect the content of the work in themselves. 
Even though this section is in ir«roductory form, it 
reveals for them the fundamental essence of the 
thought that the poet intends to express; the conditions 
peculiar to all sections are constantly evident. These 
queries instruct pupils to think and ponder. 

In the poem, M. Tursunzad& would seem to describe 
the Soviet East: “In my homeland (diyar), there jis 
another sort of spring, /It is spring when a husband and 
wife appear to live happily.” In so describing it, he espe- 
cially emphasizes our country’s nature and that it is full 
of beauty; he emphasizes the fact that victory is ever 
present, and gardens and flowerbeds are covered with 
blooms. Along with that, he particularly stresses, 
through the lines below, that for the country (el-yurt), 
gladness will constantly be spread from our Homeland’s 
capital (Watan), Moscow. He also stresses the Com- 
munist party’s leadership: “The roads lead to great 
Moscow, Moscow always protects my people. The 
golden rays of the sun of life /Will shine from Moscow on 
the countries, it seems.” In showing what fundamentally 
differentiates our Homeland from the foreign East, the 
analogies found in the poem do acquire special 
importance. 


The duty of finding special headings for every section 
of the poem may be burdensome for pupils; even so, it 
will be worthwhile. For example, for Section |, “Ques- 
tion”; for Section Il, “Answer”. Section III, “My Country’s 
Spring’; Section IV, “Inspirer of Victory”: Section V, 
“Grief-stricken Person”: Section VI, “Path of Struggle,” 
and the like. As soon as the new theme is covered fully, 
the lesson will be consolidated. At this time the teacher, 
with the help of some questions, will determine the 
pupils’ comprehension. Questions and assignments will 
be given on the basis of the textbook. | 

When assigning homework, the teacher may give sup- 
plementary exercises to the pupils. In particular: finding 
photographs that reflect the life of Near Eastern coun- 
tries, and assembling pictures right alongside that 
reflect the life of the Soviet East; reading written 
materials up to the present that reflect the theme of the 
foreign East; finding specimens from the works of Uzbek 
authors that are devoted to the foreign East, and so on. 
Such independent assignments draw pupils into con- 
siderable searching and will broaden their mental 
horizon. In the course of analyzing the poem, a demon- 
stration album on the theme “Two Worlds—Two Lives” 
iS advisable. 

For shaping communist faith (etiqad) in pupils, for 
revealing the fundamental essence of thinking found 
amongst the existing systems to them, for conveying the 
incomparable superiority and humanitarianism of our 
socialist system to the pupil’s consciousness, it is partic- | 
ularly necessary to explain the everyday creative activity 
of Soviet men. Only in that way will an individual con- 
sciously become trained, become one who will mobilize | 
his entire being for the future, for Communist society, 
for the Homeland and the people, and who will contem- | 
plate the future with a spirit of confidence. | 

In the past, the Central Asian republics were coh- | 
sidered one of the backward regions. In the era of the | 
Soviet system, they developed intensively, flourished, | 
bloomed, and got the name of the Soviet Union’s 
“Eastern Gate” (Sharq Darwazasi). The ethnic groups of | 
Turkistan who became possessors of an unrestricted 
and abundant life style, under the leadership of V. |. 
Lenin and our glorious Communist party, found world- | 
wide fame and glory. Nowadays, the East of the Soviets 
in a symbolic sense habitually speaks for the ethnic 
groups of the world. When Academician and poet M. 
Tursunzaddé wrote the poem “From the Free East am |,” 
he actually had those things in view. ) 
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ent of matters discussed 

; journal. Letters should be 
sed to The Editors, 

ems of Communism, 

formation Agency, 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW, 
ington, DC, 20547, USA. 


KLISTING 


E EDITORS: The data of- 
an the Communist Party of 
a in Richard F. Staar’s 
list of Communist Parties 
ronts, 1981” (Problems of 
unism, March-April 1982) 
curate as they read. How- 
footnote “h” introduces an 
inasmuch as the total 
ership of all Communist 
; in Canada is between 
and 6,000. 


ALAN WHITEHORN 
Kingston, Ontario 
Canada 


EDITORS: | wouid like to 
ime corrections to the list- 
‘Mexico in the “Checklist of 

nist Parties and Fronts, 


the acronym PUSM is in- 
. The name of the party 
the autumn of 1981 has 
Yartido Socialista Unificado 
ico (PSUM). The PSUM 
ed by a union of the 
an Communist Party 
the Socialist Revolu- 
Party (PSR), the Mexican 
"s Party (PPM), and the 
ent of Socialist Unity and 
(MAUS). 
d, the 18 seats you note 
been won in the 1979 leg- 


islative elections were gained 
before the unified party was 
created. They represent, how- 
ever, an electoral coalition 
formed to take advantage of the 
legal registry of the PCM, which 
its smaller allies did not enjoy. 
The actual breakdown following 
the 1979 election was: PCM—9 
seats; PPM—5; PSR—3; and 
MAUS—1. 

Finally, it is my impression that 
the 112,000 members that you 
list as “claimed” by the party only 
refers to the PCM’s membership. 
The PSUM now claims in the 
press to have more than 200,000 
members. 


JOHN F. LEICH 
Louisiana Tech University 
Ruston, LA 


TO THE EDITORS: | would like to 
suggest several corrections to the 
entry on Nepal in the “Checklist 
of Communist Parties and Fronts, 
1981.” 

First, the article lists the status 
of the Nepalese Communist Party 
as legal. This is incorrect. The 
party system in Nepal was dis- 
solved by the Royal takeover of 
1960, and since then, all parties, 
including the Communists, are 
illegal. 

Second, | have some doubt 
about the data the author has 
produced estimating the number 


CORRECTION 


of members in Nepal's Commu 
nist Party. The estimated 
number, 1,500 (which is stated 
to include pro-Chinese members) 
IS Vague and confusing, for it 
gives the impression that pro- 
Chinese Communists are opposi 
tion members inside a Moscow 
oriented party. In order to avoid 
this confusion, it would be better 
to isolate the pro-Chinese group 
This is the more important be 
cause, in Nepal, the highly fac 
tionalized pro-Beijing groups 
(some ten different groups exist) 
are far more significant than the 
pro-Moscow group (whose politi- 
cal influence is insignificant). In 


my view, the membership of the | 


pro-Moscow Communist Party 
does not exceed more than 200, 
which would leave 1,300 (itself a 
very low estimate) for the multi 
factioned pro-Chinese groups. 


CHITRA KRISHNA TIWARI 
Tribhuvan University 
Kathmandu, Nepal 


TO THE EDITORS: | found the 
“Checklist of Communist Parties 
and Fronts, 1981” extremely in 
formative. The only aspect that | 
would criticize is in the section 
dealing with the Communist par 
ties of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, on page 73. In the 
column headed “Percentage of 
votes; seats in legisiature” it is 


in the article “Moscow and Mitterrand” (Problems of Communrsm 
July-August 1982) the last sentence of the first full paragraph on page 


24 should read: 


As far as Moscow was concerned, Washington in the 1970's “was 


forced to treat France as the catalyst 


separatism.” *° 


of West Europear 
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Stated that for all these countries 
the Communist party holds a 
seats in the appropriate legisia 
ture. | would debate this point, for 


of these 


*he 


in some states, the Com 
munist party shares the seat: 
the legisiature with other parties 
making up what is often called a 
National Front or National Blo 
For example, in the 
Democratic Republic, the (Com 
munist) Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) 127 the 
Christian Democratic Union. the 
National Democratic Party 
many, the Liberal Dernocrat 
Party of Germany and the Dern 


cratic Peasants’ Party of Ger 


Ger mar 


seats 


has only 


t Ger 


many have 52 seats each; and 


various “mass Organizations 

(e.g., the Free German Youth 

DJ) have the remainder of the 

500 seats. Of course, in all 

these other parties and groupings 
, 


have a strictly limited role, Dut | 


feel that their existence should be 


asses 


recognized. The Soviet Union, by 


contrast, iS a one-party State 
the strict sense of the term, as tne 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union rules aione 

There is no doubt that in all the 


countries of Eastern Europe, the 


Communist party, i whatever 
guise, is the supreme source yf 
power. Nevertheless, | think that 
the subtle differences Detweer 


states should be recogruzec 


READ 
England 


WILLIAM J 
Staftord 


TO THE EDITORS in the “Uneck 
list of Communist Parties and 
Fronts, 1981,” the Austrian Corr 
munist Party (KPO ttrit 


uted many more members Mar 


was 2 
° 
. T r * mes 
actually nas. (Nhe UNScasst ire 
toned 25,000 members = 195: 
However, Franz Murwi, Cnawmar 


of the KPO, indicated ar 


witer 
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view in March 1981 that the party 
has 16,000 members (see the 
KPO’s Vienna daily Vo/kstimme, 
Mar. 29, 1981). The May 13, 
1982, issue of the East German 
periodical Neuer Weg reported 
an even lower 15,000 members 
in the KPO. 


KURT SELIGER 
Vienna 


MR. STAAR REPLIES: | welcome 
the updated information and cor- 
rections offered by the readers. 
A letter from James Nelson 
Goodsell of Boston, MA—contrib- 
utor of the Yearbook’s section on 
Mexico—responding to Mr. Leich 
correctly noted that the mis- 
spelling of the acronym for the 
unified leftist party in Mexico was 
inadvertently introduced in the 
production process, and that the 


party initials should, indeed, be 
PSUM. Mr. Goodsell added: 


As to the listing of 18 seats as 
being won by the Mexican Com- 
munist Party, this is technically 
correct, since all 18 were regis- 
tered as members of the PCM to 
qualify for the election. At the 
same time, the reader’s break- 
down of the actual party al- 
legiances of the 18 is correct. 

Finally, on membership totals, 
the 112,000 figure was given in 
November 1981 by the director- 
ate of the new unified party. The 
reader is correct in noting that 
the directorate now, in mid-1982, 
claims “at least 201,000 
members.” 


A letter from Barbara J. Reid, 
of Earlysville, VA—contributor of 
the Yearbook's section on 
Nepal—welcomed Chitra Krishna 
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Tiwari’s “constructive” 
ments and noted: 


com- 


The reader was quite correct in 
pointing out that the Nepalese 
Communist Party is not legal; this 
was an inadvertent error. In con- 
nection with party membership, a 
clearer picture would probably 
be provided by differentiating be- 
tween the pro-Moscow and the 
pro-Chinese groups. The mem- 
bership figure in the table should 
Nave been revised to accord with 
the higher estimate in the nar- 
rative of the Yearbook. 


With regard to the letter from 
Mr. Read, the issue of the elec- 
toral representation of Commu- 
nist parties in East European 
legislatures is a complex one, by 
and large unmanageable within 
the confines of a simple table. 

Mr. Read is, of course, correct 


in noting the existence of “ot 
parties in all the East Eurog 
Communist states and signifi 
representation of these partié 
national legislatures. It is 

understanding, however, the 
these other parties and group 
gain election by participatio 
one or another form of Com 
nist-dominated front. The 

centage of the vote and re 
sentation in the legislature sh 
in the 1981 “Checklist” were 
these front organizations. 

In past years, we have lig 
the formal representation of 
Communist parties in their 
spective legislatures. This, too 
fered its own touch of unrea 
giving the impression that 
Communist party was a mine 
influence in some of the § 
European legislatures. 
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Articles 


Is There a Soviet Working Class? 
Alex Pravda 


An examination of the realities beneath the political myth of a Soviet working class reveals a Cleavage 
among Soviet manual workers between a low-skilled “working-class group” and a high-skilled “working- 
middle-class group.” The first is politically conservative and relatively cohesive: the second overlaps in 
many regards with professionals, tends to be less content with the political status quo, but is also less 
cohesive. 


Labor Unrest in the Soviet Union 
Betsy Gidwitz 


Rising labor unrest in the USSR appears to be precipitated by poor working conditions and persistent 
food and housing shortages. In the non-Russian areas of the Soviet Union, the unrest links up with 
anti-Soviet resentments. Yet, the Soviet government has managed to contain worker strikes effectively 
by combining immediate material concessions with repression. 


Moscow Fronts and the European Peace Movement 
J. A. Emerson Vermaat 


The Soviet Union has waged a “peace” campaign in recent years aimed at preventing the 
modernization of the West European defense system. Moscow has activated the Soviet front 
organizations and utilized the organizational structure of several West European Communist parties in 
order to interact with indigenous peace groups and, thereby, influence public opinion in the West 


New Head, Old “Problems of Peace and Socialism” 
Wallace Spaulding 


The appointment of Yuriy Sklyarov as Editor-in-Chief of Problems of Peace and Socialism highlights the 
firm control that the Soviet Union has maintained over this important symbol of world Communist unity 
since its founding in 1958. This control, it should be noted, has been challenged by Albanian and 
Chinese Communists (who left the Editorial Council) and by other, non-ruling Communist parties in 
Europe and the Far East. 


Essay-reviews 


Cold War Complexities 
Paul Seabury 


The cold war had its origins in a setting of far greater political and military cornplexity than either 
traditional or revisionist historians would suggest. Battlefield exigencies prevented the early opening of 
the “Second Front” demanded by Stalin and promised by the Western members of the Alliance out of 
fear of a separate Soviet-German peace. The course of combat left Soviet troops in contro! of large 
swaths of European territory, but different Allied strategies could conceivably nave provided Moscow 


an even larger European empire. 


Chernenko’s Platform 
Marc D. Zlotnik 


Konstantin Chernenko has been campaigning actively for a top leadership position in the USSR. His 
writings and actions—betokening a man who is pragmatic and willing to try new policy 
initiatives—suggest that he has been making his appeal to reform-minded elements within the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


Gulag Literature 
John Garrard 


Although the number of those incarcerated in Soviet prison camps has decreased since Stalin’s days, 
the Gulag system remains firmly in place. Some of those who experienced it and survived have 
described camp life. Yet, as was true 200 years ago under the tsars, today’s authorities in the USSR 
are still able to prevent this literature from reaching its intended audience—the general public. 


intellectuals and the State in China 
Richard C. Kraus 


The state and the intellectuals in China have historically shared a mutual dependence—in exchange for 
serving the state, the intellectuals were assured a social position. In modern times, however, the 
intellectuals have been caught in the dilemma of both wanting to serve the state and to be its critics. 
The adjustment of the intellectuals to these ambiguities in the People’s Republic of China makes an 
absorbing story. 


orkers in the USSR 


ITORS’ NOTE—The nature of the Soviet working class and its politic 


al orientation are 


ions of obvious concern for the new leadership in Moscow and for decision-makers in the 


lest who must assess prospects for stability or instability in the USSR. 


In the first article 


, Mr. Pravda explores the mythical concept of the “working class” that figures 
rtantly in Soviet ideology, and delineates the differing attitudes of two distinctive class-like 
pings discernible among Soviet manual workers. In the second, Ms. Gidwitz looks at 
fic problems of worker life in the USSR and presents evidence of a rising incidence of 
er unrest. 


Is There a Soviet Working Class? 


xy Alex Pravda 


f all the political myths sustaining the Soviet 
system that of the “working class” is the most 
powerful and the most overloaded. It is in the 
e@ of the working class that the Communist party 
ules and in its interests that party policies are 
aunched. Indeed, working-class interests have long 
seen held to be synonymous with those of nation and 
tate. Not only is the working class seen as legitimizing 
urrent party and state power; it also projects regime 
egitimacy into the future by standing as the symbolic 


ur, Pravda is Lecturer in Politics at the University of 
ing, England. Author of Reform and Change in the 
lovak Political System, January-August 1968 

975), he has contributed articles on workers in East- 
mm Europe to Canadian Slavonic Papers and Soviet 
tudies as well as to several compendia. The author ex- 
Wesses his gratitude to the National Council for Soviet 


nd East European Research for financial support of his | 


| 


wirent comparative study of workers and politics In | 


unist states from which the present article Is 
and to the Nuffield Foundation for travel funds 
made possible the collection of additional material 
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vanguard of Soviet progress toward “classless” co 
munism. Working-class values are exemplified in the 
“new Soviet man,” and working-class energies s 
posedly fuel economic development 


UD 


At the same time, the “working class” a p0ses cer 
tain conceptual problems. How can the working class 
continue to play a leading political role within an “al 
people’s state"? Where does the working class as | 
economic vanguard fit in with the notion of the er 
tific-technological revolution’—and thus of entists 
and technologists—as the cutting edge of development? 
By what metamorphosis can the working class trar 
form itself and lead society to socialist classiessness 
Such questions, it may be argued, Delong to the rea 
of political theology and can always be “resolved Dy ex 


catheora pronouncements.* '0O Make sucn resoiutions 


and explanations even barely plausibie, nowever, tne 


+r ‘ngs srt conarate frorn ye 
fT USI 6; AC} ~ UY dit / re 


working class as myt 
working Class as social reality 
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Is There a Soviet Working Class? 


Keeping the two apart presented few problems as 
long as Soviet social-scientific research was strictly 
subordinated to ideological dogma. Since the early 
1960’s, however, Soviet academic studies of the work- 
ing class have largely abandoned traditional sloganistic 
discussions in favor of empirically-based analyses. The 
best of these studies highlight the heterogeneity of the 
Soviet working class and depict it as comprising various 
Strata grounded in the division of labor. This empirical 
approach yields a picture of Soviet society in which 
Stratifications by skills, education, income, and cultural 
attributes within and across class divisions assume 
greater salience than class distinctions themselves. 
Understandably, such Soviet analyses stop short of any 
full-fledged model of permanent stratification, but they 
do provide components from which one can be con- 
structed. Indeed, Soviet traditionalists object to these 
“empirical” concepts of the working class both because 
they smack of bourgeois stratification and because they 
attempt to shift the vanguard role in society from the 
working class to the intelligentsia and technocrats.2 

Expressed in academic debate, these different views 
reflect and foster considerable political flexibility on the 
subject of the working class and social differentiation in 
general. Provided that the power and political aspects of 
working-class unity and loyalty remain unquestioned, 
Soviet authorities seem to be favorably disposed to the 
empirical approach, which makes it possible to come to 
grips with social realities quite beyond the scope and 
capacity of traditional class theory. Also, the framework 
of stratification provides a politically acceptable account 
of existing social inequalities. Since differences and in- 
equalities between strata are explained in terms of the 
division of labor, their disappearance becomes a func- 
tion of development rather than of social or political 
change. Finally, fragmenting of the working class and 
other groups into composites of finely differentiated, 
noncumulative strata produces a complex social picture 
which can be used to camouflage embarrassing under- 
lying patterns and thus perpetuate the political myth of 
the “working class.” 

Implicit in all the Soviet debates about the working 
class is the crucial question of whether workers (1) form 
a variety of different strata depending on the social at- 
tribute examined or (2) cluster in class-like groups with 
similar stratification across a number of attributes. The 
first image fits into a larger social picture of “nonegali- 
tarian classlessness”; the second, with its connotations 


2 Some of the most interesting and scholarly empirical studies are those by sociologists 
O. |. Shkaratan, N. A. Aitov, Yu. V. Arutyunyan and E. K. Vasil'yeva. For an excellent 
discussion of the Soviet debates, see M. Yanowitch, Social and Economic Inequality in the 
Soviet Union. Six Studies, London, Martin Robertson, 1O77 achind. 


The symbol of the working man figures strongly in So 
Official ideology, as seen in this giant poster from ¢ 
1979 May Day parade in Moscow. 


—Sipa Press from Black $ 


of differing class interests, is far more difficult to recc 
cile with the “working class” as political myth. 

Even Western scholars, free from the restraints t 
hamper their Soviet colleagues, have found this qué 
tion difficult to resolve. Some apply Marxist criteria a 
see all blue-collar workers and employees, howe 
Stratified, as belonging to a politically homogeno 
working class. To others, workers aS a group appé 
highly “fragmented” and hard to define—‘“in so 
respects homogenous and in some a heterogeno 
category.” Clearly there is no simple or easy answe 

Much depends, of course, on what is meant by clas 
Traditional Marxist class criteria seem unlikely to 
useful in a society where the state owns the means 
production. Given the continuing salience of occup 
tional, educational, material, and prestige distinctio 
and inequalities, Weberian concepts of market capaci 


3 See, for instance, D. Lane and F. O'Dell, The Soviet Industrial Worker, London, Ma 
Robertson, 1978, pp. 44-50. 

4W. D. Connor, Socialism, Politics and Equality. Hierarchy and Change in Eastern 
Europe and the USSR, New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1979, p. 81; see alsd 
Yanowitch, op. cit., p. 32. 


ces, and status appear to be more appro- 
The category of “class group”®—an amalgam 
"s notions of “class” and of “status 
p”"—seems a useful tool of analysis in examining 
of workers and the working class. The concept 
tlass group” contrasts with the category of “social 
.” A stratum includes individuals who are 
ranked along a certain scale of differentiation, 
‘in terms of income, education, or sports activities. 
conceivably, individuals may belong to different 
fa in different spheres of their lives, which is the kind 
atification pattern emerging from many of the 
empirical studies of the working class. Member- 
) in class groups, by contrast, cannot vary, since 
h groups are the “multibonded” products of con- 
g dimensions of differentiation. Members of a 
$ group share common locations across several 
sions of differentiation; their social attributes 
ster together horizontally.© Such attributes need not 
xclusively connected with work or the material 
nomy, as in traditional concepts of class. They may 
0 relate to educational resources and opportunities, 
chances, prestige, and influence. Most impor- 
class groups—unlike strata—cannot exist in a 
vacuum. They are defined in relation to and by 
mparison with other class groups, i.e., by relative 
; =r than absolute inequalities and differences in the 
sources at their disposal. 
3 , | shall map the social contours of Soviet 
rkers according to various dimensions: material 
yurces, educational assets and opportunities, 
| pee. mobility chances, and influence and power. In 
® dimensions, the focus will be on assessing the 
t to which the respective attributes divide blue- 
workers among themselves and how clearly they 
hese workers apart from other occupational groups. 
, are workers so interwoven into the social fabric 
Te to be readily discernible or are the fibers of blue- 
attributes sufficiently distinctive and clustered to 
them stand out clearly? Furthermore, | shall at- 
ot to compare blue-collar distinctiveness across the 
bus dimensions so as to gauge the evidence for the 
tence of class groupings among Soviet workers. 
to complement the examination of workers’ objec- 
+ attributes, | shall explore how these attributes are 
/and perceived. Blue-collar workers’ perceptions of 
r resources and position may throw some light on 


sie 
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Category was coined by Alex inkeles See “Myth and Reality of Social Classes,” 
and K. H, Geiger, Eds., Soviet Socrety: A Book of Reaaings, Boston, MA, 
Mifflin, 1961, pp. 560-61. 


Ag multibonded nature of class is stressed in D. Apter, The Polites of Modernizabon, 


go, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1965, pp. 124 ff 
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the nature of workers’ interests, an issue central to the 
whole problem of the “working class” as a political 
Category. 


Occupational Distinctions 


The obvious place to begin such an investigation of 
the Soviet “working class” is the broad occupational 
Categories used in official Soviet class statistics. These 
define the working class as all manual workers in the 
state sector, including those on state farms (collective 
farmers constitute a separate class by virtue of their 
distinctive property relations). Workers are contrasted to 
“employees”—a catch-all class category for all persons 
engaged in nonmanual work in the state sector. Since 
the major distinctions of job type and work environment 
dividing state farm workers from non-agricultural 
workers are far more important than the property rela- 
tions they share, we shall treat workers throughout as 
blue-collar workers outside agriculture. 

Even thus defined, workers and their families bulk 
very large in the population (see Table 1). However, 
over the last 20 years, their dominant share of total ur- 
ban population has slowly declined in the face of the 
growth of white-collar groups. This shift from blue- to 
white-collar employment emerges more clearly when 
one looks at labor-force trends over the last two dec- 
ades. As can be seen in Table 2, manual workers have 
lost ground steadily to non-manual employees, espe- 
cially to the burgeoning professional and semi-profes- 
sional specialists, a group that has more than tripled in 
size. At the same time, the profile of the blue-collar labor 
force has undergone gradual change. Increasing num- 
bers of blue-collar workers are moving into nonproduc- 
tion jobs in the service sectors, which have expanded 
far more rapidly than the traditional industrial core of 
the working class. 

These trends are typical of modern industrial soct- 
eties. What distinguishes the Soviet Union from the 
West in this regard is the slow pace of change. By 
Western standards, the Soviet working class remains 
unusually large and heavily anchored in traditional in- 
dustrial sectors. Soviet manual workers also tend to 
have low skill levels, a profile closer in most respects to 
that of Italian rather than to that of American biue-collar 
workers (see Table 3). In the USSR, most industrial 
workers and the overwhelming majority of other Diue- 
collar workers fall into the low- and semi-skilled bands. 
To be sure, over the last 20 years, the working class has 
taken on a more skilled profile. In this development, 
younger workers have rapidly climbed the skill ladder to 
dominate its higher rungs, leaving the lower echelons 
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Table 1: The Soviet Population by Major Occupational Group, 1959-79? 


Occupational group 1959 

TOTAL POPULATION 

Workers,” thousands 92,041 
(as a percent of total population) 44.2 

Employees, thousands 41,903 
(as a percent of total population) 20.1 

Collective and state farmers, thousands 74,270 
(as a percent of total population) 35.4 

URBAN POPULATION 

Workers, thousands 66,033 
(as a percent of urban population) 66.2 

Employees, thousands 30,478 
(as a percent of urban population) 30.5 


Growth (decline), 1959-79 


1970 1979 in percent 
116,220 134,343 45.96 

48.1 S35 

54,552 65,667 52.42 
22.6 25.1 

70,204 61,925 (16.62) 
29.1 23.6 

89,247 106,066 60.62 
66.0 65.3 

42,629 52,908 73.59 
Shad 32.6 


2 Total population is assigned to occupational group according to the occupation of the head of the houshold. 
b The data for “workers” have been recalculated to exclude all state agricultural workers, who are instead grouped with collective farmers. The official percentages for workers in to 


population for 1959, 1970, and 1979 were 48.2, 56.7, and 60 respectively. 


SOURCES: for 1959, /togi vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1959 g. SSSR (svodnyy tom) (Results of the 1959 All-Union Census. USSR [Summary Volume]), Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1 
pp. 91-92, 159; for 1970, /togi vsesoyuznoy perepisi naseleniya 1970 g. (Results of the 1970 All-Union Census), Vol. 5, Moscow, Statistika, 1973, pp. 8-9, 26, 295; and for 1979, ce’ 


results given in Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), No. 1, 1981, pp. 66-67. 


Table 2: Composition of the Soviet Nonagricultural Workforce, 1960-80 


Percent growth 


1960 1970 1980 1960-80 

TOTAL NONAGRICULTURAL WORKFORCE 

All manual workers, thousands sheoyls: 55,978 68,117 LAL 
(as a percent of total nonagricultural workforce) WA 69.7 67.9 

All non—manual workers, thousands 15,196 24,356 SPAPAS: 112.4 
of which, specialists,? thousands 3,545 6,853 12,073 240.6 

MANUAL NONAGRICULTURAL WORKFORCE 

Industrial workers, thousands 19,701 26,631 30,479 54.7 
(as a percent of total man. nonagric. workforce) 49.9 47.6 44,7 

Construction workers, thousands 5,393 7,174 8,460 56.9 
(as a percent of total man. nonagric. workforce) 13.6 12.8 12.4 

Transport and communications workers, thousands 5,610 7,416 9,466 68.7 
(as a percent of total man. nonagric. workforce) 14.2 SZ 13.9 

Nonproduction service-sector workers, thousands 8,809 14,757 19,712 123.8 
(as a percent of total man. nonagric. workforce) 2263 26.4 28.9 


2 All those with higher education or specialized secondary education employed in professional and semi-professional positions. 


SOURCES: Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), No. 8, 1980, pp. 76-77; and Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 g. (The National Economy of the USSR in 1980), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 19 


p. 367. 


largely to older blue-collar workers.” Just the same, 
trends toward a_ higher-skilled working class have 
slowed in recent years even according to the official skill 
grades for industrial labor. And such data give an overly 
rosy picture, for large numbers of younger skilled 


——S SS 


7 E. K. Vasil'yeva, Sotsial’no-ekonomicheskaya struktura naseleniya SSSR (statistiko- 
demograficheskiy analiz) (The Socioeconomic Structure of the Population of the USSR [A 
Statistical-Demographic Analysis}), Moscow, Statistika, 1978, pp. 93-94. 


workers—particularly women—are actually employed 
lower-skilled jobs, which enterprises cannot manage 
eliminate.’ There seems to be little prospect this sit 
tion will change, given the sluggish pace of mechani 
tion and automation. What is more, the sectors whe 


8 Recent research on Gor’kiy Oblast revealed that the actual number of those doing 
simple manual jobs was two-thirds greater than official figures showed. See P. N. 
Fedoseyev, “The Working Class and Scientific-Technical Progress,” Sotsiologicheskiye 
issledovaniya (Moscow), No. 4, 1980, p. 17. 
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Table 3: Skill Groups Among Blue-Collar Workers, a Comparison 


(in percent, rounded) 
Soviet Union 
7 aie = " United 
Urban | manual populations States Italy 
) Health and All Industrial 
social manual manual 
Industrial manual workers Total ___ Security _ industrial workers workers 
level 1962 1972 1979 1959 1970 1970 | _ 1970 1965 1972 
‘ and 
killec 38 28 26 | 26 19 77 16 15 2 
d skilled 49 52 51 68 75 22 75 4) 8 
skilled 13 21 23 | 6 6 ] 4 44 At 


d as the total of urban manual workers and their families 


LG. Demidova, “Social Stratum and Profession,” 


numbers of blue-collar jobs are expanding most 
pidly are precisely those with the largest demand for 
killed labor. 
This slow pace of change within the working class is 
ed with concern by Soviet academics and politi- 
ns alike.? Not only do rising skill levels reflect 
shnological progress; they are also regarded as a 
ark of a developed socialist society’s advance 
ward classlessness. Since it is taken as axiomatic that 
cial differentiation under socialism stems from the 
of labor, the elimination of the divide between 
al and mental work is seen as the main road to 
tial homogeneity. Here highly skilled workers have a 
y role. Because workers operating complex machin- 
or supervising automated production lines spend a 
@ part of their time on technical, nonmanual activi- 
5, they are seen as straddling the boundary between 
ers and the intelligentsia. Many Soviet empirical 
siologists use the term “worker-intellectuals” to de- 
be this skilled elite, which they view as the focal 
nt of convergence between workers and the intelli- 
ntsia.!° Traditionalists criticize such notions for ele- 
g intellectual work above manual work and splitting 
working class.!! Ideological objections apart, the 
is surrounding the concept of “worker-intellec- 


A. Shalayev's report to the XVI All-Union Trade Union Congress, (zvestye 

), Mar. 17, 1982, p. 3; and A. Zdravomysiov, “The Social Spnere—Current 

” Kommunist, No. 16, 1981, pp. 58-59 

M. Gelyuta and V. |. Staroverov, Sotsia/’nyy oblik rabochego-inteligenta (The Social 

ics of the Worker-inteliectual), Moscow, Mys!’, 1977, esp. pp 53-57. Data tor 

case for “rapprochement” may be found in T. V. Ryebusnkin, “inccators 
cial Development of the Working Class,” Sotsolagiohestiye ssedoverwya, No 4. 

Pp. 19-24. 


* 


CES AND METHODOLOGY: for Soviet industrial manual workers, Vestnik statistiki (Moscow), No. 11, 1973, p. 78, and No 6, 1980, 9 63 (the three chil level were Gerved by caring 
and second, third and fourth, and fifth and sixth skill grades—razryady); for the Soviet urban manual population, calculated from census dete given in O | 


Shearstan, O V Fitpoove 


Sotsiologicheskiye issiedovaniya (Moscow), No. 3, 1980, p. 32 (compiled from census data) for the US. A 8 Shostak Bie Colter Lite 
NY, Random House, 1969, p. 41; for Italy, C. Saunders and D. Marsden, Pay inequalities in the European Community, London, Butterworth, 1981.9 14] 


tuals” do rest on the questionable equation of what is 
essentially manual work with complex mental work. 
Supervising automatic equipment may require little 
physical effort, yet it hardly qualifies as intellectually 
complex and demanding. Rather than “worker-intellec- 
tuals” these skilled workers might more fittingly be 
described as “worker-technicians.” In skills and job con- 
tent they do overlap with the technicians who make up 
the lower echelons of the semi-professional engineering- 
technical personnel (inzhenerno-tekhnicheskiye rabot- 
niki—hereafter |TR’s). 

Together with craftsmen and other high-skilled manu- 
als, these “worker-technicians” make up a Skilled Diue- 
collar elite amounting to no more than a tenth of the 
working class. Below them in the skill and job ladder 
come the mass of skilled and semi-skilled manual 
workers, employed as assembly-line workers, repair- 
men, and truck drivers in traditional sectors—industry, 
construction, and transport. At the bottom of the ladder 
is a large minority of low-skilled workers, typically old 
and female, employed in nonproduction sectors. 

How socially significant are the occupational distinc- 
tions separating the working class from other groups or 
the skill/job lines that divide blue-collar workers into the 
three groups described? Do these skill groups under- 
mine the notion of a unified working class or merely 
make its structure more complex? To answer such 
questions, we will begin by tracing the contours of occu- 
pational and skill groups in material and other terms. 


Te 


See eg. Ts A Stepanyen “Tre contesiatee acd he Com oversa: # Te 
Discussion about the Sons! Structure of Sowet Sonety.” Sotsamgetesnye cuedoverwys, 
No. 4, 1980, p. 80 
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The Material Dimension 


To see how the material position of blue-collar workers 
relates to that of other groups we need to consider three 
general areas: pay, family income and assets, and 
consumption. 


Pay. Given their professed commitment to a classless 
society, one might expect Soviet leaders to use pay 
policy to moderate the job-type differences that are 
proving so difficult to erase. At the same time, there has 
been an offsetting concern with maximizing efficiency in 
labor allocation and performance by using pay differen- 
tials. Thus, if in the period from the mid-1950’s to the 
late 1960’s pay policy tipped in favor of social equity, re- 
cent years have witnessed some movement in the other 
direction.!* Overall, however, earnings differentials have 


12 Thus, by 1976, the overall distribution of earnings had reverted to the same degree of 
inequality that existed in the early 1960's. See M. Ellman, “A Note on the Distribution of 
Earnings in the USSR under Brezhnev,” Slavic Review (Champaign-Urbana, |L), December 
1980, pp. 669-71. For a penetrating discussion of pay policy, see A. McAuley, Economic 
Welfare in the Soviet Union: Poverty, Living Standards, and Inequality, London, Allen and 
Unwin, and Madison, WI, University of Wisconsin Press, 1979, pp. 182-86. 


become decreasingly salient as a factor separating bl 
collar workers from other groups. 

To be sure, pay still divides blue-collar workers clea 
enough from senior professionals and executiv 
Senior management salaries may be three or four ti 
as large as the pay checks of skilled workers; direct¢ 
of important enterprises can earn six to eight times 
much as the unskilled manual workers they empla 
Needless to say, similar margins separate top speci 
ists, administrators, and political leaders from the wo 
ing class they lead.!3 On the whole, though, professio 
and managerial groups do not stand out clearly fre 
blue-collar workers. While salaries of middle manag 
ment remain comfortably higher than workers’ wagé 
the pay of supervisors and foremen overlaps with that 
skilled blue-collar workers. From 1965 to 1980, t 
average monthly pay of industrial workers grew from 
percent to 85 percent of the average monthly pay 


13 See M. Matthews, Privilege in the Soviet Union: A Study of Elite Life-Styles under 
Communism, London, Allen and Unwin, 1978, chs. 1 and 2. For management salaries, | 
see J. C. Chapman, “Recent Trends in the Soviet Industrial Wage Structure,” in A. Kaha 
and B. Ruble, Eds., Industrial Labor in the USSR, New York, NY, Pergamon Press, 197 
pp. 157-59. j 


Members of a te 
city of Kharkiv. 


am that operates numerically-controlled machine tools at the Kirov turbine plant in the Ukrainia 


—TASS from Sovfot 


. Over the same period, industrial workers main- 
d their traditional modest lead over clerical workers 
4 Many skilled workers earn more than 
ers and technicians and as much as doctors, and 
arnings of the most highly skilled manual workers 
ap with the salaries of middle-ranking engineers 
managers. Pay, then, provides no clear-cut divide 
een blue-collar and white-collar workers at either 
. It might be noted that the pay gap between in- 
Strial workers and state farm workers is also narrow- 
. Industrial workers now enjoy a 20 percent margin, 
that of 20 years ago.'® 
Nhat makes it still more difficult to discern any pay- 
sed blue-collar working class are the pay differences 
dissect the ranks of blue-collar workers themselves. 
: ording to official pay rates, the high-skilled can earn 
‘to twice as much as their unskilled counterparts in 
+same factory. As few workers are actually paid at the 
vest rates, real differentials in pay by skill are perhaps 
f the paper maximum, but even that is an apprecia- 
distinction.'© Moreover, there are important regional! 
J sectoral pay differences. Those willing to live in in- 
pitable climates can earn up to twice as much as 
ir less intrepid fellows. Blue-collar workers in the 
st developed republics are likely to be markedly bet- 
paid than those in Central Asia or Moldavia. And the 
ystry in which one works may make an even greater 
erence. Those in heavy industry and high-technology 
nts—particularly those producing defense-related 
ds—can earn up to double the pay of their typically 
lale counterparts employed in light manufacturing or 
= consumer service sector.!? Sector and skill thus 
nbine to separate blue-collar workers widely. Taking 
» polar extremes, the pay elite of coal miners and 
d metalworkers can earn three times as much as 
ory or hospital cleaners. The unskilled worker in 
al is as far removed in pay from his skilled manual 
r as is the average industrial worker from middle 


« SL 


acome and material assets. \f pay levels cut across 
obscure distinctions based on occupation, data on 


oye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 g. Statisticheskly yeznegodnik (The Nationa 
of the USSR in 1980. A Statistical Yearbook—hereatier Narknoz 1980), Moscow 
| statistika, 1981, pp. 364-65. 


> |. Shkaraten, 0. V. Stakanova, and O. V. Filippova, “Features of the Soca! Growtn 

1» Soviet Worker (On the Basis of Materials Relating to Leningrad Workers. 

'977),” Sotsiologicheskiye issiedovaniya, No. 4, 1977, p. 41. in Leningrad mactwne 
the gap between average pay for the most skilled and for unshilied workers 
from 33 percent to 25 percent between 1965 and 1976/77 

loc, cit. pp. 154-55. For regional differences, see McAuley, op. Of, ons 5 

and Gertrude Schroeder, “Regional income Difterentiats. Urban and Rural” 9 
Development in the USSR: Trends and Prospects (trom 2 NATO colloquia Nee 
s in 1979), Newtonville, MA, Oriental Research Partners, 1979. pp 28-29 
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family and per capita income confuse the picture still 
more. As can be seen from Table 4, in Leningrad 
machine-building enterprises in 1970, differences in in- 
come between workers’ families and management fami- 
lies were only a fraction of the pay distance between 
workers and managers. Data from a recent survey of 
Soviet Emigrés, shown in the same table, confirm that 
income flattens differences between occupational 
groups, but perhaps less dramatically than suggested 
by the Leningrad study. And, the survey data indicate, 
Outside the manufacturing sector, income differences 
may be somewhat greater than pay differences. While 
professionals in these other sectors actually lagged 
behind production workers in pay, they led them in per 
Capita family income. (The same kind of switch is ob- 
servable in the Odessa data displayed in Figure 1 on 
p. 9.) The reasons appear to be twofold. In the first 
place, production workers outside manufacturing 
received less from social consumption funds, from 
relatives, and from other nonwage sources than did 
service workers, white-collar, or professionals. 
More important, they also possessed less family earning 
power: secondary wage earnings were lower, and less 
income was derived from “additional” activities (fre- 
quently in the “second economy”). It is worth noting that 
here again the main dividing line runs through biue- 
collar ranks rather than between manual workers and 
non—manual workers. Similarly, with regard to per cap- 
ita income, production workers cluster with ITR’s, and 
service workers cluster with office workers. 

A somewhat clearer picture of how income is occupa- 
tionally patterned emerges from the data on Taganrog 
in Figure 1. In that city, income per family member 
among unskilled workers was more than twice as likely 
as that in professional and semi-professional families to 
fall below the poverty line. Skilled workers and clericals 
were not as disadvantaged, yet were still appreciably 
worse off than members of the professional and sem 
professional groups, who were Clearly skewed toward 
the affluent category.'® 

Looking at material assets, we find that distinctions 
along occupational lines stand out more rather than less 
sharply. Higher-income nonmanual groups typically 
benefit most from subsidized services like cafeterias, 
health care, and housing. For example, although little 
differentiates unskilled workers and managers when it 
comes to the number of square feet of dwelling space, 
greater disparities appear when one considers the type 
of housing occupied. Twice as many managers and pro- 
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Table 4: Some Comparative Data on Pay, Income, Housing, and Education in the USSR 


(comparative indices) 


A. Pay, income, housing, and education in Leningrad Machine-Building, 1970. 


Routine white- Routine Lower Senior 
Workers collar workers ITR’s management ITR’s Manag 
Average pay 100 76 101 1 ts, 126 158 
Per capita family income 100 93 100 102 108 1 
Square meters of dwelling space 100 93 99 101 101 11¢ 
Average number of years of education 100 126 157 118 182 144 


B. Family earnings and income in émigré sample, 1972-74. 


Manufacturing All branches 

Production Profes- Production Service Profes- Office 

workers sionals@ Managers workers workers Managers sionals workers 
Main earner’s wages 100° 102 132 99 77 132 97 89 
Other wage income° 1004 101 132 107 126 128 123 128 
Nonwage income 100° 184 160 134 266 185 251 185 
Income per family member 1008 100 127 102 108 129 113 106 
Number of families 130 76 i259 285 55 325 308 21 


2 Mostly engineers and technicians (ITR’s). 

b Equal to 176.8 rubles a month. 

© Secondary earners, plus additional jobs held by main wage earner. 
d Equal to 136.1 rubles a month. 

© Equal to 16.4 rubles a month. 

f Equal to 98.6 rubles a month. 


SOURCES: for Leningrad, L. S. Blyakhman, Proizvodstvennyy kollektiv (The Production Collective), Moscow, Politizdat, 1978, p. 91, Table 6; indices for the émigré sample derived fromt 
results of a “Family Budget Survey of Jewish Emigrants from the Soviet Union, 1972-74,” in A. Vinokur and G. Ofer, “Family Income Levels for Soviet Industrial Workers, 1965-75,” in A. Kal 
and B. Ruble, Eds., /ndustrial Labor in the USSR, New York, NY, Pergamon Press, 1979, p. 203, Table 9.9. 


fessionals as workers live in self-contained, well- Consumption. Like income and housing, consumpti¢ 
furbished apartments; even ITR’s are better off than | differences separating workers from professionals a 
blue-collar workers in this respect.!9 readily visible, but those distinguishing blue-coll 


Here as elsewhere, though, other factors cut across | workers from semi-professionals are harder to discern 
occupational differences. The quality of housing varies | Most workers, ITR’s, and professionals share a commo 
considerably between town and country, between large | pool of consumer goods. Significant disparities appez 
and small cities, and from one economic sector to | only when one considers certain more expensive housé 
another. Those employed in power-engineering, for in- | hold items with which professionals are typically bette 
stance, undoubtedly benefit from the large investments | supplied. Still, much depends on who is able to get t 
recently made in housing construction for the workforce | these items first. For instance, service workers | 
in that sector—50 to 60 times the amount spent for such | Odessa are apparently in a far better position to acquir 
purposes by the light-industry ministries.2° Within sec- | consumer durables than are the more “affluent” work 
tors, too, much can depend on how large or important | ers in construction or even the intelligentsia of the 
the enterprise is, as well as on management policy. As a | city.2 
result, a worker in a large enterprise of the machine- Differences in consumption patterns may also reflec 
building industry may well be better housed than an differing preferences rather than disparate resourc 
engineer in a small processing plant of the food | Workers continue to spend proportionately more 
industry. food and drink than professionals, who focus on house 
Ss  ____ | hold goods. Perhaps because income discriminat 

‘8 See Yanowitch, op. cit., pp. 40-41; and L. Blyakhman and O. |. Shkaratan, Man at relatively little between groups, professionals Conc 


Work: The Scientific and Technological Revolution, the Soviet Working Class and 
Intelligentsia, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1977, p. 179. 

20V. Z. Rogovin, “Distributive Relations as a Factor in the Intensification of Production,” 21 V. S. Panyukov and V. M. Golovatyuk, “Social Passportization (pasportizatsiya) of a 
Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya, No. 1, 1982, p. 12. City's Labor Resources,” ibid., No. 3, 1978, p. 191. 
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trate on accumulating goods that symbolize the social 
status they feel they possess. Indeed, there is some con- 
cern in the Soviet Union that as disposable income 
rises, Consumption will increasingly become a major 
channel for expressing social differences, particularly 
between blue-collar and professional life-styles.22 


What kind of map of workers and of the working class 
emerges, then, from contours drawn along material 
lines? At the margins, to be sure, material differences 
mirroring occupational groups are evident. Higher pro- 
fessionals and executives stand out as enjoying superior 
living standards. Conversely, unskilled workers are con- 
spicuous among the poor, the badly housed, and the ill- 
provided. But, since the great majority of all occupa- 
tional groups fall within the average, well-off band, it is 
difficult to detect any clear-cut economic classes ac- 
cording to occupation. A glance at the distribution of 
income and housing in Kazan’, depicted in Figure 2, 
confirms that occupational groups overlap rather than 
spread into a hierarchy in this respect. Other factors fur- 
ther complicate the picture. To a large extent, each 
region, sector, or enterprise reproduces within itself the 
general material map. At the same time, where one 
works and lives can make more difference than what job 
one performs—regional and sector disparities cut 
across any notion of nationwide occupational-economic 
classes in the USSR. Material differences thus provide 
little basis for talking about a traditional Marxist working 
Class. 


wi A, Se Cae oe 
Education 
See a 


With regard to educational level, occupational groups 
become more readily discernible, with blue-collar work- 
ers both more cohesive and more clearly separated 
from non-manual workers in general and professionals 
in particular. Within the machine-building workforce in 
1970, for instance, educational differences tended to 
Sharpen the blue-collar/white-collar division, which the 
distribution of material resources blurred (see Table 4 
on p. 8). Education and occupation are in fact more 
strongly bound together in the USSR than in most West- 
Sareea ee 


22 See, e.g., Zdravomyslov, loc. cit., p. 62. A rare discussion of consumption classes may 
be found in |. M. Rimashevskaya and L. A. Levkova, “On Methods of Clarifying Stable 
Types of Consumption,” Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya, No. 2, 1978, pp. 137-39. 

*3 Compare the 0.35-0.60 range of correlation for three Tatar cities in the late 1960's 
given in O. |. Shkaratan, Problemy sotsial’noy struktury rabochego klassa SSSR (Problems 
of the Social Structure of the Working Class of the USSR), Moscow, Mysl’, 1970, 
pp. 373-75, with the figure of 0.292 given for the US in V. T. Covello and K. R. Bollen, 
“Status Consistency in Comparative Perspective. An Examination of Educational, 
Occupational and Income Data in Nine Societies,” Social Forces (Chapel Hill, NC), 
December 1979, p. 533. 
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ern countries, including the United States.23 Form 
qualifications determine advancement through the 
cupational pyramid; higher education opens the door 
employment as professionals and, increasingly, to exe 
utive ranks. Soviet society threatens to become a kind 
“diplomacracy.” 

While education is central to the Soviet pursuit of 
open, meritocratic, and efficient society, it has also bee 
expected to foster social equality. The tension betwee 
these somewhat incompatible goals has been eased b 
the sheer volume of investment in education. Huge ou 
lays over the past two decades have produced a situe 
tion where all youths now complete eight grades ¢ 
general schooling, and the majority of young worke 
Start their job with a complete ten-grade seconda' 
education. This rise in educational levels has reduce 
disparities between skill groups and halved the educa 
tion distance dividing blue-collar and white-col 3 
workers. At the same time, the pace of change ha 
Opened up an educational gap between different blue 
collar generations. In Moldavia, to take an extreme 
example, few of the oldest unskilled blue-collar worker 
are literate while, at the other end of the scale, some 
skilled young workers have completed specialize 
secondary education.?4 As suggested above, the grow 
ing minority of younger workers with vocational a 


CI 


==. ew: 


) 
technical diplomas blurs the educational divide De 
tween blue-collar workers and ITR’s. Education thus 


underscores the skill and job contours that delineate 
the four-to-six million-strong category of worker-techn 
cians.?5 Still, even this qualified blue-collar elite remains 
educationally distinct from the professional groups. In 
Stead of the overlaps typical of the material hierarc ) 
workers are separated from the professional intelligent 
Sia by a five-year educational gap. 

This gap might seem hardly noteworthy in a social 
sense; it would be remarkable indeed if workers Yi 
ly had college degrees. What is socially significant, 
though, is that higher educational opportunities are co 
ditioned by occupational background—blue-collar ch 
dren have a far slimmer chance of getting to colle 
than those from white-collar, let alone professioné 
families. Educational paths diverge from the age of 
teen. Eighth graders from professional homes are twi 
as likely as blue-collar children to stay on for another 
years in general secondary school; white-collar childret 


24 Yu. V. Arutyunyan, L. M. Drobizhava, and V. S. Zelenchuk, Eds., Opyt 
etnosotsiologicheskogo issledovaniya obraza zhizni (po materialam Moldavskoy SSR) (A 
Ethno-sociological Study of the Way of Life [From Data on the Moldavian Republic), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1980, pp. 262-63. Also see Narkhoz 1980, p. 30. 

2° See M. N. Rutkevich, “The Rapprochement Between the Working Class and the 
Engineering-Technical Intelligentsia,” Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya, No. 4, 1980, p. 
and Gelyuta and Staroverov, op. cit., p. 181. 
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too, are more likely to take this higher education track. 
What happens to blue-collar children depends partly on 
the skill background of the parents. Roughly half of 
those with skilled parents continue into the ninth grade 
(often at one of the specialized secondary technical 
schools), a course followed by only a few pupils from un- 
skilled families. For the most part, the latter go either 
straight into the factory, or enter trade school. In theory, 
the specialized secondary technical schools offer an 
alternative, rather than inferior, further education and 
can lead on to college. In practice, they cater to 
students with poorer academic prospects, few of whom 
make it into full-time higher education. For those who 
stay on in the general secondary school, the next critical 
juncture comes with graduation and competition for ad- 
mission to college (more strictly speaking, to an institute 
of higher education, or VUZ—vyssheye uchebnoye 
Zavedeniye). Here another process of social sifting takes 
place. Once again, relatively few students from blue- 
collar families get through the sieve. One Leningrad 
study in 1968 found that, regardless of skill back- 
ground, only one in four secondary-school graduates 
with worker background went on to college, a path 
taken by the majority of those from white-collar, and 
nearly all from professional, families.2° 

The impact of such socially patterned flows through 
the school system on the composition of the student 
population in higher education is predictable. The 
figures in Table 5 show clearly the disproportionately 
low number of blue-collar children who get to this apex 
of the educational pyramid. Blue-collar presence also 
depends on which part of the apex one considers. More 
blue-collar students find their way into technical in- 
stitutes than into universities, let alone into professional 
strongholds like the medical schools. Generally speak- 
ing, children from white-collar backgrounds are approx- 
imately three times as likely as those from workers’ 
families to get to college. And the disparity between 
blue-collar and professional-group access is wider still. 
Even if youngsters from Soviet workers’ families still 
stand a far better educational chance against profes- 
sionals than do their West European counterparts, they 
are worse off in this respect than their American 
equivalents.27 

However strenuously Soviet commentators may claim 
that such disparities are the result of equal competition 
based solely on talent, it is clear that educational suc- 
cess in the USSR, as elsewhere, remains socially condi- 


rr 


26 See E. V. Vasileva, The Young People of Leningrad: School and Work Opinions, White 
Plains, NY, International Arts and Sciences Press, 1975, pp. 50-53. 

*7 R. Boudon, L'inégalité des chances (Inequality of Opportunities), Paris, A. Colin, 1973, 
p. 86. 


tioned. Social background, in fact, may be more imp 
tant than performance at school. In the Leningrad st 
already referred to, children from unskilled blue-col 
homes who had good grades were far less likely to ge 
college than were professionals’ offspring with p 
academic records. Blue-collar candidates for colle 
entrance fare substantially worse than their acade 
equals from white-collar or professional backgroun 
One reason why blue-collar children do worse may lie 
the fact that they rarely enjoy the benefit of private tut 
ing, on which white-collar and professional famili 
lavish up to 1.5 billion rubles a year, a sum equal too 
fifth of the total annual budget for general second 
schools.?8 Tutoring is only the most obvious and glari 
way in which non-manual workers use the system 
convert their own material capital into educatio 
assets for their children. Social and cultural “capit 
may be less tangible but is probably an even more i 
portant factor in giving children from white-collar, a 
particularly from professional, families a head start 
the educational race. After all, learning is likely to 
easier in a book-filled intelligentsia home than in 
television-centered blue-collar household. | 

Concern about the ways in which the educational sy 
tem works against blue-collar offspring has prompte 
various attempts by Soviet political leaders to reduc 
social inequalities in this sphere.22 Responding to tt 
lop-sided social profile of university students in Mosco 
and elsewhere in the late 1950’s, Khrushchev shor 
ened the odds against blue-collar children by givir 
priority to students with “production experience.” As 
result, white-collar numbers fell, blue-collar access in 
proved, and disparities declined. However, anxiety thé 
such egalitarian measures were damaging education: 
Standards led to their reversal by Khrushchev’s su 
cessor. Renewed stress on academic excellence the 
resulted in a larger influx of students from nonmanué 
background, and social-access disparities widened (se 
Table 5). So, in an attempt to balance equality with edt 
cational excellence, blue-collar children were given a 
alternative route to college. Since 1969, growing nur 
bers of youngsters with work experience have take 
one-year courses at special preparatory department 
attached to VUZy. Judging from recent admissions fig 
ures, these policies have increased worker admission 
to VUZy in general, but blue-collar access to the mor 
selective university sector remains largely unchanged 


28 Rogovin, loc. cit., p. 5. For an account of the tutorial “system,” see R. Dobson, : 
“Education and Opportunity,” in J. G. Pankhurst and M. P. Sacks, Eds., Contemporary 
Soviet Society: Sociological Perspectives, New York, NY, Praeger, 1980, pp. 128-31. i 

9 For a recent survey of changing Soviet policies on admissions to higher education, se 
M. Matthews, Education in the Soviet Union: Policies and Institutions since Stalin, London 
Allen and Unwin, 1982, chs. 4 and 5. 1 
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5: Access to Full-Time Higher Education by Family Occupation, Selected Data for 1958-78 
USSR, all years USSR, first year USSR, first year USSR, first year USSR, first year 


< background 1960 1964 1969-70, 1973-74 1975-76 
, Percent of students 35 39 37 a > “lige 
acces: ratio® 0.70 0.73 0.65 0.73 074 
oyee, nae of students is) 4] 54 4a 47 
CeSS 1a 2.46 1.95 2.40 34 
Mlective-farmer, percent of ; 7 
th dent: A oe 20 10 7 - 
DCeSS fa) } 0.79 0.48 0.37 a 
f between access ratios of — 
ployees and workers> 3.51 2.67 3.69 3.21 2.84 
Moscow fi 
Six regions, first 1978 in European RSFSR¢ nae on 
year day First-year students _. Moscow State students, all 
| Students All University institutions 
nil background 1973 institutions Technical _ _ Medical 1958 1973 
rker, percent of students 31 35 43 23 20 24 
oc ratio 0.52 0.56 0.69 0.37 0.40 0.40 
oyee, percent of students 31 47 44 68 75 57 
ocess ratio 1,72 1.52 1.42 2.2] 3.99 2.10 
which: 
pecialist, percent of students 4] 37 64 
Access ratio 2.19 1.98 3.4 
Ctive-farmer, as percent of ) 
dents 8 4 4 3 ) 6 4 
ocess ratio 0.62 1.36 0.58 0.46 ) 0.18 0.25 
,o as percent of students 16 g 4 6 . 16 
darity between access ratios of | 
mployees and workers> 3.31 2.71 2.06 5.97 9.98 5.25 


access ratio is the relative weight of representatives of the social group in the student body divided by the group's weight in the population as 8 whole im calculating ese retes, 
composition of the whole population was used except in data for 1973 and 1978, where data on the employed populetion were used (for he RSI SA ony wm 1978), end 

is were identified by the father's current occupation 

to the access ratio for employee children divided by that of worker children 

la for 13 cities of the European RSFSR. 

ently includes some types of military personne! and pensioners 


CES: for 1960 and 1964, M. Matthews, Equcation in the Soviet Union: Policies and institutions Since Stalin, London, Allen and Unwin, 1982. 9. 159 tor 1969-70. 1973-74. 1975 76 
Rutkevich, Vysshaya shkola kak faktor izmeneniya sotsial’noy struktury razvitogo sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva (The Higher School as 2 Factor in the Transtormation of the Socw! Struc 

Developed Socialist Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1978, p. 110; for 1973, G. S. Siesarev, Demografichesiiye protsessy | sotwalnaya strustura obahchestve (Demagrapive Processes and he 
Structure of Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1978, p. 138; for 1978, Akademiya Nauk SSSR, institut Sotsiologicheshukh Issiedovens, Formwoverwye sotwar Noy adrorodines® satanic nesnage 
(The Formation of Social Homogeneity of Socialist Society), Moscow, Nauka, 1981, p. 102; for 1958, V_ |. Mishun et al, “Probierns of the Social Composition of te Contemporary 
Body,” in Sotsiolagiya i vysshaya shkola I/ (Sociology and the Higher Schoo! Il), Gor'kly, 1970, p. 9 


s clear from Table 5, the poor chances for children of | have held fast. Precisely because material distinctons 
ker background to get into Moscow's VUZ network— | are becoming less salient, educational and cultural ones 
country’s best—in the mid-1970's were only margin- | may become more prominent and refined. In this sense, 
better than 15 years earlier. the educational-occupational nexus is hardening rather 
© be sure, far larger numbers of workers’ children | than softening as the backbone of the Soviet social 
now getting college degrees than in the late 1950's. | hierarchy. 
the socially divisive effects of education seem hardly 
ave diminished. Even as secondary education levels 
across the whole social-occupationa!l spectrum, the 
irements for entry into the professions and the intel- 
tsia tend to inflate. As the educational lines running That a general social hierarchy exists in the public 
een blue-collar skill groups and between skilled | mind is borne out Dy evaluations of occupational pres- 
and technicians have become more fuzzy, | tige. Prestige rankings give us 2 good dea of the social 
separating blue-collar workers from professionals | esteem and status attached to various occupational 


Prestige Rankings 
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Tension builds before exams for admissions to Moscow 
higher educational institutions in August 1978. 
—TASS from Sovfoto. 


groups. They throw light on the view from within, and 
thus serve as a useful complement to the distributions of 
“objective” resources discussed so far. 

The very fact that Soviet citizens rank occupations 
hierarchically belies the official contention that whatever 
differences and inequalities may exist, they do not 
coalesce into any vertical order. Survey evidence 
reveals a ladder of occupational prestige that bears a 
remarkable resemblance to its counterparts in Western 
societies. As can be seen in Figure 2, manual workers 
occupy the lower and middle rungs of the Soviet pres- 
tige ladder, coming below the professionals but gener- 
ally higher than low-level white-collar workers. Taken as 
a whole, blue-collar workers command more prestige in 
the Soviet Union than in Western industrial societies.3° 

Yet, as Figure 2 also shows, it is difficult to talk about 
any one level of blue-collar prestige, since worker occu- 
pations span the average and lower prestige bands. In 
fact, workers fall into three prestige groupings. The un- 
skilled are placed on a par with agricultural laborers and 
most clerical workers (who do very poorly, even by 
Western standards) on the bottom rung of the ladder. All 
other workers cluster around the average prestige level, 
which they share with ITR’s and other semi-profession- 
als. The blue-collar workers here further divide into 
below- and above-average prestige categories. Most of 


————— 


3° See D. J. Treiman, Occupational Prestige in Comparative Perspective, New York, NY, 
Academic Press, 1977, pp. 483-84, 
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the semi-skilled workers and also the highly-skil 
worker-technicians fall into the below-average bar 
whereas skilled manual workers and craftsmen co 
mand appreciably more respect, and rank alongside t 
semi-professionals. It is these skilled workers, p 
ticularly those in heavy industry, who stand far higher 
Soviet public esteem than do their equivalents in Am 
ican society. Even so, this manual elite still comes w 
below the professionals, who attract possibly even me 
popular respect than such persons do in the West. — 
How do these blue-collar prestige rankings comp 
with the material and educational rankings? As i 
shows, the configuration of prestige in some w 
resembles an exploded version of rankings in the latt 
two dimensions. In each case, skilled and many se 
skilled workers are well-placed, outstripping routi 
white-collar workers and overlapping with the se 
professionals. Cause and effect, though, are difficult 
disentangle. Should the high prestige commanded t 
the blue-collar skilled elite be attributed to their mater 
well-being or does income here reflect, as well as unde 
pin, status? Arguably, the official image of coal mine 
and steel founders as leaders of “socialist constructio 
may have played a part originally in boosting their p 
This, together with a halo of the traditional image, me 
help sustain their above-average ranking. . 
Yet neither income nor media image necessarily el 
sures social esteem. Take unskilled workers for | 
stance. Despite the glorification of manual labor in th 
press and the relatively good money it brings, unskille 
jobs have as little prestige as in the West. Education an 
work complexity provide a surer guide than earnings | 
the relative prestige of workers and professionals. Bu 
drivers may make more than doctors, just as most sem 
skilled workers are better off than nurses, yet the situe 
tion is reversed when it comes to prestige and status. | 
general, specialized secondary education apparent 
does not suffice to compensate for middling materia 
reward in the prestige scale (compare the educatio 
and prestige locations of semi-professionals). But highe 
education seems to lift professionals well clear of blue 
collar workers in the public mind. 


Class Groups and Class Identification 


Across the three hierarchies depicted in Figure 2, cer 
tain patterns stand out. In the lower segments, belo 
the fourth point on the scale, one finds low-skilled 
manual workers and most clerical workers. Semi-skilled 
and skilled workers operating machinery fall fairly co 
sistently into the lower half of the average range (b 
tween the fourth and fifth points), where some of th 


br-technicians are also to be found. The skilled 
er elite share the upper part of the average band 
to sixth points) with the rest of the worker- 
hnicians and the semi-professionals. Only a few of 
blue-collar elite penetrate the higher echelons 
minated by professional and executive groups. If one 
esses material factors, blue-collar workers, especially 
t unskilled, tend to cluster more in the lower part of 
‘average band, which seems to approximate most 
ely a “working class.” 

0 the distributions of job complexity and education, 
material differences, and of prestige yield neither a 
ple picture of an inclusive “working class” nor one of 
clear-cut blue-collar/white-collar divide. Instead, a 
hesis of all three dimensions produces a structure 
ggesting three class groups: (1) a lower class group 
includes agricultural laborers, many unskilled 
‘kers, and clerical workers; (2) an “average” class 
Pp made up of some unskilled, most semi-skilled 
skilled blue-collar workers, together with some 
er-technicians and the rest of the routine white- 
ar workers; and (3) an “above-average” class group 
bracing a blue-collar elite plus most semi-profession- 
but clearly inferior to upper professional and execu- 
groups. 

Ow real are these class groups to the persons we 
placed in them? Including prestige as one of the 
fours in our social map helps to guard against con- 
ting an “objective” picture of class that is totally out 
e with the image of social structure that exists in the 
social mind. Still, prestige gives no clues how 
iduals class themselves. In the absence of pub- 
ed Soviet data on social identification, émigré 
Jence may be useful in enabling us to go beyond 
cdotal generalization. A survey of recent Jewish and 
man émigrés from the USSR reveals that they eval- 
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uated their own former occupations in very much the 
same way as suggested by our class-group construct." 
As can be seen in Table 6, just under half the workers in 
the surveyed group placed themselves within the work- 
ing class. A handful of blue-collar workers located them- 
selves at the upper and lower poles of the social spec- 
trum. Of the remainder, a minority considered them- 
selves to be “employees,” while one in every four 
workers said they had belonged to the middle class. 
This measure of social “upgrading” is predictable—even 
in Britain a considerable proportion of skilled workers 
rate themselves middle class.32 And it is among the 
skilled blue-collar workers here that middle-class or 
employee affiliation is greatest. The unskilled typically 
feel part of the working class. Not surprisingly, most 
technicians and white-collar workers gravitate to the 
middle-class/employee range. Professionals, on the 
other hand, identify very strongly with the intelligentsia. 
This identification is stronger than that of the unskilled 
with the working class. 

If, as seems likely, this self-classification among Soviet 
émigrés is reflective of the self-classification of the 
Soviet population as a whole, the subjective class struc- 
ture would differ markedly from official statistics. The 
“working class” would be significantly smaller, at 
around a third of the population, and would consist 


* Emigré opinions on class entity, as well as on 2 variety of offer asues discussed 
later in ths article, are Orawn from a survey of 1,161 @rugrés—most of them Jewsl—-who 
left the Soviet Union in the later 1970's. The sample inchuded 262 workers, a quarter of 
whom were ethnic Germans, the rest largely Jews (a very few were Russan or 
Ukrainian). The survey project, entitled “Bureaucratic Encounters in the Soviet Union,” was 
funded by a grant trom the National Council tor Sowet and East European Research. | am 
extremely grateful to the project's director, 7vi Giteiman of the University of Mictwgan, Ann 
Arbor, for allowing me to make use of the data collected. The process of extracting the 
Gata was greatly taciitated by the assistance of Wayne Dif rarcesca 

2 Nearly one in five did so in the early 1960's. See D Butler and D. Stokes, Antica 
Change in Britain: Forces Shaping Diectoral Choice, London, Pelican Books, 1971. 9 97 


Table 6: Class Self-Identification of Recent Jewish and German Emigrés from the USSR 


Responses to the question: “What social class did you belong to in the USSR?” 


(in percent, rounded) 
_Class identification 
Other/ 

wpational group Working Lower Middle Employee _ intelligentsia Higher Don't Know 

ers (N =263) 46 “ 22 16 7 } 2 
which: 

skilled (N =88) 61 13 16 7 2 ; 
dkilled (N = 175) 38 2 25 21 10 ; 5 
oyees (N=211) 9 2 25 36 26 2 - 
icians (N=281) 15 | 24 29 28 ! 3 
sionals (N =282) 3 ] 9 7 74 2 4 


for Soviet and East European Research 
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almost exclusively of blue-collar workers. At the other 
end of the spectrum would stand an intelligentsia, 
amounting to perhaps a fifth of the total and containing 
almost all professionals plus some ITR’s and white-collar 
workers. In the middle would be the intermediate em- 
ployee and middle classes—both numerically domi- 
nated by blue-collar workers and including most ITR’s 
and some white-collar workers—embracing about one 
quarter of the population.33 Thus, blue-collar workers 
divide themselves in class identification between a 
“working class” and a “working middle class.” 

Why do some workers think of themselves as mem- 
bers of the working class and others as belonging to the 
employee or middle class? It is obvious from Table 6 
that there is a strong link between occupation and 
social-class identification. Income seems to play an in- 
significant part. Only those who are badly off materially 
place themselves in the lower class. Yet, blue-collar 
workers with high incomes are just as likely as those 
lower down the material scale to think of themselves as 
part of the working class. The correlation between 
education and class is the strongest. Among blue-collar 
workers, whether one has had grade-school or second- 
ary-school education matters little, but specialized sec- 
ondary education tends to produce identification with 
employees or the middle class. Needless to say, those 
with college degrees place themselves overwhelmingly 
among the intelligentsia. 


Social Change and Mobility 


Having discerned two class groups among workers, 
the next task is to see how these groups are formed and 
whether they are socially stable. Classes can exist, of 
course, regardless of whether their memberships are 
fluid or not. To use Joseph Schumpeter’s analogy, 
classes may be like hotels and buses, always occupied 
but always by different people.34 At the same time, the 
social flow through a class obviously affects its nature. A 
stable hereditary working class will be far more likely 
than one peopled by social transients to nurture 
working-class values and an awareness of class tradi- 
tions and interests. Class depth fosters class solidarity. 
peel A a 


33 These are approximate calculations and omit farm workers, since these did not figure 
in the emigré sample. 

34 Cited in R. Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society, London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959, p. 220. 

35 G. M. Korostelev, B. S. Pavlov, and A. |. Savenkov, “Workers’ Dynasties and the 
Upbringing of the Younger Generation,” Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya, No. 4, 1978, 
p. 130. 

3€ This was the rate of blue-collar inheritance revealed in the Vasil'yeva study cited in 
fn. 7. Vasil'yeva's 1974 study was conducted in Kazan’, and the rate may well be higher in 
older industrial centers. 


Among Soviet blue-collar workers social depth 
patchy. As can be seen in Table 7, large shallows of fi 
generation workers remain—as many as one in th 
workers in some areas are from a peasant backgrou 
Yet the flow from the villages to the factories has fal 
off rapidly since World War II. Among the younger gé 
eration of industrial blue-collar workers, those frc 
agricultural families are a dwindling minority. Nowade 
almost as many workers have a nonmanual as have 
agricultural background. By far the largest flow into t 
occupational working class, though, comes from bl 
collar families. To be sure, few workers can trace “wo 
ing class” antecedents beyond their grandparents; e 
in large cities perhaps only a fifth of the workers belo 
to what are officially described as ‘“worke 
dynasties.”35 But second-generation workers n¢ 
typically form a majority among blue-collar workeé 
even in less developed regions of the country. To this € 
tent, the occupational working class has gained in soc 
depth. Predictably, the hereditary core is far larg 
among industrial skilled workers than among unskill 
labor in the service sector. Most workers’ children try f 
the better-paid and more interesting skilled trades, lee 
ing the more laborious jobs for incomers from the 
lages. Thus, social origins are yet another factor ma 
ing the unskilled off from other blue-collar workers. T 
source of distinction is declining, however, as ev 
larger numbers of second-generation workers fi 
themselves having to take unskilled jobs. Coupled wi 
the diminishing inflow from the countryside, this trend 
creating a more socially homogenous blue-collar grou 
With three out of every four workers’ sons following 
their fathers’ footsteps,3® the process of social deepe 
ing is likely to continue. 

At the same time, growing social stability and dep 
here does not necessarily mean greater class attac 
ment. Among émigrés it was the hereditary skille 
workers who figured most prominently in the workin} 
middle-class group; those from peasant background 
felt more strongly drawn to the working-class group 
And it is clear from Soviet evidence that most you 
workers follow in their fathers’ footsteps as a matter ¢ 
necessity rather than choice. Blue-collar school leaver 
find the professional office far more attractive than t 
shop floor. True, they set their sights somewhat lowe 
than do children from intelligentsia families and aim t 
become engineers rather than research scientists. Ye 
overwhelmingly, they want to follow a professional or 4 
the least a semi-professional career. Nor do the 
parents urge them to continue in the family tradition. 

37 G. A. Slesarev, Demograficheskiye protsessy i sotsial’naya struktura sotsialisticheskoge 


obshchestva (Demographic Processes and the Social Structure of Socialist Society), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1978, p. 214. 
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Table 7: Social Origins of Soviet Blue-Collar Workers 


(in percent, rounded) 
Leningrad, 1970 Moscow 21 mactine-bulding 
on of head of household (in machine-building Oblast, Chelyabinsk, enterprses 
of respondent's first job Kazan’, 1967 only) _1973 1973-74 1971-78 
43.0 54.7 55.8 56.2 699 
collective farmer 31.9 14.5 15.2 18.7 172 
CC ar worker 6.9 6.7 196 16.2 
professional, professional 48 14.5 5.4 83 11> 
74 96 _ — 16 


intelligentsia ongins given 


the contrary, most workers are keen for their chil- 
to become specialists; few bring them up to ad- 
re the blue-collar life. Such attitudes are hardly con- 
cive to building workers’ dynasties or fostering pride 
2 working class. (They also compound shortages of 
ual labor.) 
this general reluctance to take up blue-collar 
? Evidently, media emphasis on the glory and value 
ical labor and the privilege of belonging to the 
fading” class has had less impact on public con- 
piousness than the status conferred by education, the 
2 of which has also been widely praised. Ambition to 
out of the working class is also part of an ethos of 
pcial mobility nurtured by decades of rapid social 
nge plus constant encouragement to think in terms 
F self-improvement. Continuing the family tradition, in 
ict, May mean to many workers following their parents’ 
<ample in climbing the social-occupational ladder. 
But they find the climb increasingly difficult. The 
lassive structural changes that gave their parents the 
ope for mobility have largely ceased. Whereas even 
ter World War Ii most people were able to move up the 
cupational ladder, only a minority can now expect to 
so. More recently, perhaps one in three blue-collar 
ers has been able to take up a nonmanual career. 
f these, a largely female minority move sideways into 
putine white-collar jobs; the rest become professionals, 
-more commonly, semi-professionals. Typically, there- 
2, if workers’ children move, they travel socially from 
pe working class to the employee/middle class rather 
to the intelligentsia. Only one in ten at most end up 
+ professionals.3* And they are likely to be from skilled 


, ddie-class” rather than unskilled backgrounds. Biue- 
" 


‘ 


op. cit., p. 94. Since Kazan’, to which this figure refers, nas 2 relatively 
population, elsewhere still fewer workers May reach these sons! News 


| 
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JRCES: for Kazan’ and Leningrad, M. Yanowitch, Socia/ and Economic Inequality in the Soviet Union. So Studies. London, Martin Robertsor 


from a study of 4,061 younger machine-building workers from diverse parts of the USSR 


1977. & 10% fo Moscow Otter and 


G. A. Slesarev, Demograficheskiye protsessy | sotsial'naya struktura sotsialistcheskago obshohestva (Demoagraptec Processes and the Soc! Structure of Socuiiat Society! 
, Nauka, 1978, p. 116; for the 21 machine-building enterprises, V. |. Mukhachev, Uchit'sya upraviyat’. motodézh v upravient gosucarsiveqoyey | cfetchestvennyry Gietery (Learning to 
Young People in the Administration of State and Social Affairs), Moscow, Znantye, 1979, p. 40 


collar social ascent, in short, typically has now become a 
matter of climbing one rung—from skilled to semi-pro- 
fessional—rather than of skipping one or more as was 
frequently the case in the past. Gone for the most part 
are the days when workers could rise from the shop 
floor to engineer or manager by dint of practical “experi- 
ence” and night-school qualifications.*? Now engineers 
start on the job already equipped with all the appropri- 
ate paper qualifications. A college degree has become 
an essential passport for entry into professional ranks 
and thence into the intelligentsia. 

Given the considerable social handicaps under which 
workers compete in the higher-education stakes, their 
chances of moving into the occupational and social 
uplands of Soviet society are far slimmer than those en- 
joyed by offspring of the intelligentsia. Those born to in- 
telligentsia families are almost three times as likely as 
blue-collar offspring to enter professional ranks. Fur- 
ther, aspiring blue-collar offspring also have to compete 
on unfavorable terms with children from white-collar 
and semi-professiona! families. 

This is not to argue that occupational and social class 
groups have become hermetically sealed and isolated 
from one another. Even if workers’ opportunities for 
moving into professional ranks have declined, recent 
flows have been sufficiently strong to leave an apprecr- 
able imprint upon the intelligentsia—a third of its 
members come from blue-collar families.*° Given this, 
there is surprisingly little social intercourse across the 
blue-collar/professional divide. Considerable social mix- 
ing does take place, however, between skilled Diue- 


de 


% See Yanowitch, op. ot, pp. 124-31, and O. | Shaaratan ancy & nate Cae 
“Sona Strata in he Cigss Structure of Sooeest Somety Ar Ament & Theory Gusdeg ow 
Empencal Research.” Sotvorgectesmye Ssedowarwys No. 2. 1977.6 72 

© See the results of severai motity stubes sef at © fancier, op ao 0 
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Father and son working in the same Soviet factory: at 
left, Oganes Stepanyan, a prize-winning foreman; at 
right, his son Migran. The sign reads: “Here works a 
master tutor, Oganes Stepanyan.” 

—TASS from Sovfoto. 


collar and semi-professional groups, i.e., within the 
social bounds of the working middle class. Increasingly 
now, ITR’s come from skilled manual backgrounds. 
Conversely, as social room at the top contracts, more 
children from semi-professional families—and even 
some from professional homes—skid to the shop floor.4! 
Both trends broaden the social base of the working mid- 
dle class. And as the hereditary core of skilled blue- 
collar workers expands, the working class itself will drift 
increasingly in a middle-class direction. 


Power and Influence 


How does the distribution of power in Soviet society 
affect our composite picture of working-class, working- 
middle-class, and professional/upper-class groups? The 
Status and material advantages that attend holding of 
positions of authority within bureaucratic hierarchies 


reinforce as well as reflect the divide between profe 
sionals on the one hand and the working-class ar 
working-middle-class groups on the other. Admitted! 
most enterprise directors and government officials ¢ 
come from blue-collar families; many even started the 
working lives on the shop floor. Yet few if any reta 
social links with the working class; they are workers t 
reminiscence only. And even the ranks of officials fro 
blue-collar backgrounds are decreasing rapidly in th 
face of the professionalization of management and a 
ministrative careers. The career path to positions | 
authority now lies through a standardized series | 
educational channels that militate strongly against th 
journey from shop floor to executive office. Once in tr 
factory, blue-collar workers have only a fraction of tt 
chance enjoyed by semi-professionals and professiona 
of achieving executive power.42 

The invariable Soviet counter to such generalizatior 
about the cumulation of social, educational, materia 
and power attributes is to point to blue-collar prom 
nence within political organizations. And, indeed, in 
pressive numbers of workers are deputies to soviets an 
belong to committees of the Communist Party of th 
Soviet Union (CPSU) at all levels. In 1981, blue-colle 
workers comprised nearly one third of the members « 
regional and of republic party committees and two fifth 
of city and district committees.43 Without discountin 
the importance of such large-scale contingents of wort 
ers, it is significant that the blue-collar presenc 
dwindles dramatically when one looks at decisior 
making executive bodies: it is small even at the loc 
level, and disappears altogether toward the apex of th 
organizational pyramid. In the party, the Komsomo 
and the trade unions alike, executive jobs are the prov 
ince of professional/upper-class groups in general an 
of their administrative sub-group in particular. Even i 
the soviets, where workers commonly form a majority c 
deputies, professionals dominate the executive commit 
tees and monopolize their chairmanships.44 

Both political and nonpolitical power, then, broadb 
confirms divisions between class groups. However 
power also produces a simpler map. It is concentratec 
with a group that belongs to, but is by no means co 
extensive with, the professional/upper-class group. So 


rr 


“For a discussion of these trends in Leningrad in the mid-1970’s and their projection t 
1990, see Vasil’'yeva, op. cit., pp. 100-09. 

42 Shkaratan and Rukabishnikoy, loc. cit., p. 72. 

“3 “The CPSU in Figures,” Partiynaya zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 14, July 1981, abstracted in 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Oct. 21, 1981, p. 5. 

“4 This was found to be the case in Leningrad in both 1969 and 1971. See B. K. 
Alekseyev and M. N. Perfil'yev, Printsipi i tendentsii razvitiya predstavitel’nogo sostava 
mestnykh sovetov (The Principles and Tendencies of Development of the Representative 
Composition of Local Soviets), Leningrad, Lenizdat, 1976, p. 167. 
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if professionals are socially proximate to 
olders, they typically do not possess power and 
pfore fall into the catch-all category of the 
: ess,” where the working-class and working- 
aSS groups are also to be found. 
ontours showing the distribution of influence present 
far more variegated picture. Influence as such is 
difficult to pin down—it assumes informal as 
as formal guises. Let us take membership in the 
and high levels of activity within party and other 
ic” organizations as a rough index of influence. 
littedly, activity of this kind usually involves imple- 
nting rather than influencing policy; nonetheless, it 
do as a convenient litmus test of influence within the 
munity and workplace. 
$0 huge are the numbers supposedly involved in 
blic” activity of various kinds—between one third 
d one half of all workers—that any influence this 
gs might be thought to cut across all social distinc- 
Ss. However, the actual proportion of blue-collar 
icipants” is probably closer to one fifth, and the 
gree of activism varies along class group lines. The 
ing-middle-class group share a level of activity that 
aces them on a par with professionals and clearly seg- 
gates them from the relatively inactive working-class 
dup.*5 
Party membership points up similar patterns. Despite 
isteady rise in blue-collar recruitment, which has 
dught the worker contingent to over 43 percent of 
‘al membership, the party remains heavily skewed 
ard strategic professional groups. The more educa- 
, and especially the more responsibility one has, the 
dre likely one is to be a Communist. To this extent, 
membership underscores occupational and class- 
9up divisions. At the same time, it also stretches 
tinctions among workers and reduces the distance 
een professionals and the working-middle-class 
sup. Approximately one in eleven workers is a Com- 
4nist; among male industrial blue-collar workers this 
es to one in five. And since party ranks include 
atively few unskilled manuals, membership among 
ed industrial workers—at around one in three— 
als saturation levels found among the ITR and many 
ofessional groups. Among worker-technicians, a ma- 
are party members, which places them on a par 
college graduates.*® Thus, while accentuating the 
iness of the unskilled, party membership elevates 
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>See A K. Orlov, Sovetskiy rabochiy | upravieniye prowvodstvom (The Sowet Worker 

the Management of Production), Moscow, Profizdat, 1978, p 146; also, Shxaratan 
ova, and Filippova, loc. cit., p. 42 

Shiaraton, Stakanova, and Filippova, loc. cit., p. 37; and N. P. Konstantinove, 

7. Stakanova, and |. 0. Shkaratan, “Changes in the Social Characterstics of Workers 
Epoch of Developed Socialism,” Voprosy istors (Mascow), No 5, 1978, pp. 13-14 
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the skilled working class and pinpoints the working mid- 
dle class as an influential group. It is, in fact, from the 
working middie class that the most active Communists 
within enterprises are drawn.*’ Even if the hours spent 
organizing and attending meetings every week give 
such workers no power, they do provide the information 
and contacts that are the stuff of influence within the 
framework of enterprise and shop-floor politics. 

Generally speaking, workers differ from ITR’s and pro- 
fessionals in feeling a very low sense of efficacy. But 
membership in the aktiv (the activists) seems to make a 
difference. One recent study found that in contrast to 
the labor force as a whole, the bulk of the most actively 
involved workers felt they had an important say in what 
went on in their enterprise.** By harnessing skilled 
workers and especially those from the working-middile- 
Class group to the aktiv, the party not only makes use of 
their energies, it also lends them a greater sense of in- 
fluence and involvement. 


The Political Dimension 


Much of what has been said so far contradicts the offi- 
cial Soviet view of the working class. Yet none of it 
strikes at the heart of the political myth, for the leading 
position of the working class hinges on the contention 
that its interests and political outlook are at one with the 
CPSU and the Soviet system. Clearly, any thorough 
analysis of this contention would involve a wide-ranging 
comparison of working-class needs with Soviet policies. 
The more limited aim of this concluding section is two- 
fold: first, to examine how far the social inequalities we 
have discussed generate working-class grievances, and 
second, to assess the political attitudes and outlook of 
the working-class groups and locate them within the 
context of the Soviet political system. 

Given the position of the working-class group in most 
of the resource hierarchies, worker deprivation and 
upper-class group privilege might seem to be obvious 
sources of class grievance. Certainly some Soviet aca- 
demics have indirectly hinted that the potential exists.* 
Yet, of course, how inequalities are perceived and eval- 
uated depends not so much on their size as on the 
perspective from which they are viewed. The reality of 
slowing rates of social mobility or declining chances of 
getting into university documented in academic studies 
may not be as keenly perceived by those affected. 
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* For a portal of the Diue-collar acthest, see ¥ A Crutaran Sowrermennyye sowetsaype 
raboctwye (Contemporary Sowet Workers, Mescow, Mysf_ 1980. pp. 170-73 

* Oriow, op. cit, p. 166 

@ For estance, loravomysiow. oc of 
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Without hard evidence it is difficult to generalize about 
working-class group notions of social justice. Evalua- 
tions of occupational prestige, though, suggest that 
there is a high measure of agreement on the allotment 
of social worth. Workers do tend to “upgrade” the 
prestige of their blue-collar jobs, while persons from in- 
telligentsia backgrounds think highly of the professions 
and treat manual jobs with scant respect. There is no 
clash of class-group values here: all seem to acknowl- 
edge the same occupational hierarchy.5° 

If the substance of the social hierarchy is thus not a 
matter of social contention, surely the almost universal 
ambition to climb to the top of the social ladder presents 
problems. After all, the high social aspirations of 
working-class offspring are becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to realize as educational and social opportunities 
narrow. However, declining blue-collar expectations 
may be lowering the potential for working-class group 
frustration on both fronts—educational and social. 

In the 1960’s, blue-collar school leavers typically set 
their educational sights as high as their white-collar and 
professional counterparts—nearly all planned to go to 
college. Since then, however, overall ambitions have 
become more modest, and blue-collar aspirations have 
fallen markedly below those of the other groups. In- 
creasingly, students from blue-collar backgrounds plan 
to take one of the alternative, specialized, secondary- 
education routes.5! Not only has this shift relieved 
pressure on college places, it has probably reduced 
blue-collar frustration at the social handicaps under 
which workers’ children labor in the educational race. 
Those from working-class—group families may still lose 
out more frequently than those from professional fami- 
lies in college entrance. But over the whole length of the 
route from the eighth grade on, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of students from blue-collar backgrounds drop out 
of the race of their own accord; only a relatively small 
proportion stay in and fail. By contrast, among white- 
collar and professional groups those who opt out are 
almost matched in number by those who try and fail. 
Proportionately, therefore, the educational contest 
generates more frustration among professional-class 


I 


5° See the results of surveys of prestige among 1,305 secondary-school seniors in Kiev 
reported in V. F. Chernovolenko, V. L. Ossovskiy, and V. |. Paniotto, Prestizh professii i 
problemy sotsial’no-professional’noy orientatsii molodézhi (Occupational Prestige and 
Problems of the Socio-Occupational Orientation of Youth), Kiev, Naukova Dumka, 1979, 
p. 206. 

51 M. N. Rutkevich, Ed., Vysshaya shkola kak faktor izmeneniya sotsial’noy struktury 
razvitogo sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva (The Higher School as a Factor in the 
Transformation of the Social Structure of Developed Socialist Society), Moscow, Nauka, 
1978, pp. 88-90. The following discussion of relative rates of attrition and de-selection is 
based on data in Rutkevich and in F. R. Filippov, “The Role of the Higher School in the 
Transformation of the Social Structure of Soviet Society (Results of All-Union Research),” 
Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya, No. 2, 1977, pp. 42-51. 
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youth than among their working-class-group counte 
parts. While this may reduce working-class-grou 
frustration, it also hardens the educational division 
separating this group from the professional group. 

Quite conceivably, workers may also be adjustin 
their social aspirations to changing mobility opportun 
ties. Just as specialized secondary education present 
an increasingly attractive alternative to college, s 
working-middle-class status may offer an acceptabl 
step up the social ladder for ambitious worker offspring 
Even if it is not always so in objective terms, most in th 
working-middle-class group still think that they hav 
done better than their parents in the mobility stakes.’ 
(By contrast, those who have “skidded” from the profes 
sional/upper-class group into the working-middle-clas 
group are likely to feel grievances.) 

But perhaps the most critical gauge of progress fo 
the working-middle-class or working-class groups i 
their material situation. Not only are material disparitie 
more readily visible than those in the social dimensions 
they are also more harshly judged. For it is in this are 
that equity is most closely linked in the popular min 
with notions of equality.53 Nevertheless, several factor: 
operate to blunt the class edge of material inequality. A 
we have already noted, sectoral and regional variation: 
make class-group differences less conspicuous. More 
important, while many workers may be aware of the 
privileged living standards enjoyed by the local upper 
Class groups, they do not use these to measure thei 
own material lot. Instead, the common yardsticks are 
comparisons with the past and with fellow members o 
the working class. Feelings of relative deprivation, 
therefore, are not necessarily most widespread withir 
the most disadvantaged groups. Emigrés’ assessments 
of their own material well-being showed that feeling bet 
ter or worse off than average can be as much a matter of 
social location as of family income. Although only half as 
many professionals as unskilled workers fell below the 
low-income line, the proportion of those who felt worse 
off than the average was equal in both groups. The 
perception of falling living standards thus further 
blurred the already fairly moderate class disparities in 
income. Likewise, attitudes toward pay seem to run 
across rather than along class-group lines. Low-paid 
clerical workers are the least happy with what they earn, 
but little divides ITR’s and professionals from workers in 
the attitudes toward pay levels—if anything, skilled blue- 


sss 


52 Blyakhman and Shkaratan, op. cit., p. 199. | 

53 According to one Soviet sociologist now in emigration, unpublished opinion polls reveal 
that on material issues egalitarian ideas are widespread. ; 

°4 These generalizations are based on data from the émigré research project cited in : 
fn. 31. 
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Lenin positively. 


and government control. 


half of all respondents viewed Solidarity in a negative 
light.)5® A similar mixture of indifference and skepticism 
emerges in blue-collar views on major domestic 
changes. When asked in 1967 to evaluate the prospects 
for economic reform, many workers in a Taganrog sur- 
vey took a neutral or skeptical stance. Relatively few 
believed that reform would achieve any substantial im- 
provement.°? It is not that workers are against change 
because they cleave so strongly to the existing eco- 


57 See A. J. Targonsky, “A Research Project on Legal Consciousness Carried out by the 
All-Union Institute for the Study of the Causes of Crime,” Soviet Institution Series, No. 9, 
Jerusalem, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, The Soviet and East European Research 
Center, 1977. 

58 S. Pukhov, “The Attitudes of Moscovites to the Solidarity Union,” mimeo (1982). The 
survey seems to have been conducted professionally within the obvious constraints that 
obtained. The poll of 618 respondents (including 163 workers) took place between late 
September and early December 1981. 

59 B. A. Grushin, Gorodskoye naseleniye i ekonomicheskaya reforma: Kolichestvennyy 
rezultaty issledovaniya (The Urban Population and Economic Reform. Quantitative 
Research Results), mimeo., Moscow, Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Institute of 
Sociological Research, Public Opinion Project, 1973, pp. 41-48, 77-78. The survey was 
conducted with a representative sample of 932 citizens of Taganrog. 

60 R. A. Safarov, Obshchestvennoye mneniye | gosudarstvennoye upravleniye (Public 
Opinion and State Administration), Moscow, Yuridicheskaya literatura, 1975, pp. 74, 121. 
®1 From the research project cited in fn. 31. For evidence of the broad involvement of 
workers and employees generally in workplace conflict, see V. |. Sin’kov, “Conflicts in the 

Work Collective,” Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya, No. 2, 1982, pp. 170-71. 

£2 See Ya. S. Kapelyush, Obshchestvennoye mneniye o vybornosti na proizvodstve 
(Public Opinion on the Principle of Elections in Production), Institute of Empirical 
Sociological Research of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Information Bulletin 
(Moscow), No. 39 (54), 1969, pp. 13-14, 40, 46. Parts of this report (pp. 4-24 and 
95-97) are translated in M. Yanowitch, Ed., Soviet Work Attitudes, White Plains, NY, 

M. E. Sharpe, 1979, pp. 60-80. 


als. Yet, while these patterns might suggest that the 
working class is more authoritarian-minded than the 
working middle class or professionals, the degree of 
overall social consensus among the émigrés was strik- 
ing—a clear majority of all groups evaluated Stalin and 


Likewise, little distinguishes blue-collar from other 
opinion on related questions of law and order. Soviet 
society as a whole places a high priority on the preserva- 
tion of order, and workers do not emerge as unusual in 
this respect—if anything they have more lenient atti- 
tudes than others do toward those who break the 
rules.°” Similarly, little distinguishes working-class— 
group from general émigré opinion on issues of freedom 


Where workers do stand out is in their political caution 
and skepticism. An unofficial opinion poll tapping Soviet 
attitudes toward the Polish trade union Solidarity on the 
eve of Warsaw's December 1981 imposition of martial 
law found that a larger proportion of workers than of 
other groups expressed no opinion. Semi-professionals 
and professionals, by contrast, were either for or 
against. (Soviet workers were no more hostile to the 
Polish unions than were other social groups—roughly 


———— 


nomic system—at least the émigré data reveal no sign 

cant differences here between workers and others 
their dissatisfaction. Rather, to a greater degree th 
even other groups in Soviet society, workers se 
resigned to the status quo and see little point in trying 
change the immutable. 

Closely connected with this tendency to fatalism is t 
workers’ low sense of political efficacy. Blue-coll 
workers are even less optimistic than the population 
general about the influence public opinion can exert 
policy.©° Emigré data, too, reveal the working-cla 
group as peculiarly pessimistic on this count. Worke 
also turned out to be more skeptical than others abo 
the effectiveness of any kind of organized action, | 
alone protest—which blue-collar workers, in particula 
Saw as counterproductive. Moreover, workers, to 
somewhat greater extent than other groups, thoug 
that “connections” were the best way of getting thin 
done in local politics. This belief in “fixing” thing 
coupled with complete acceptance of bureaucrat 
venality, fits in well with the workers’ general view 
politics and their near-total cynicism about the scope fe 
public influence. 

It is only when one gets to enterprise-level politics the 
any evidence of a blue-collar feeling of political efficac 
appears. Most émigré workers said they had felt free t 
express their disagreement with a decision taken a 
their workplace, and a majority had done so from tim 
to time. Predictably, many more professionals and engi 
neers had been able to voice their objections in the 
same way. Yet skilled workers in the working middl 
class turned out to have been just as assertive in thi 
respect as many ITR’s. What émigré testimony an 
Soviet data on industrial conflict point to, then, is'the ex 
istence at shop-floor level of a widespread assertivenes 
that contrasts sharply with public, and particular| 
working-class—group, silence and quiescence at a 
other levels. © 

Precisely because there is greater assertiveness an 
Scope for grass-roots opinion at the enterprise level, it i 
within the factory that workers want more say. After all 


bonuses—are decided. If there is any Clearly articulate 
working-class-group demand that falls within the spher 
of politics, it is for more effective “control” over manage 
ment. Almost unanimously, workers polled in 1969 on 
the idea of electing managers favored the innovation as 
a way of improving management accountability. While 
Managers, not surprisingly, argued that workers already 
had sufficient control through the various forms. of 
organized participation, no members of the working- 
Class group shared this opinion.€2 
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In any event, the election idea never got beyond the In actual political outlook and behavior, howev 
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cians are in favor of electing not just foremen and super- 
visors but middle and top management as well. In the 
national political sohere, too, the ITR members of the 
working middle class come out more strongly than the 
working-class group in favor of change. They were ap- 
preciably more positive toward Solidarity. And of all the 
Taganrog groups polled on economic reform, it was the 
ITR’s who emerged as by far its most enthusiastic and 
optimistic supporters. One might venture that this sup- 
port stemmed from a belief that they would gain from 
the changes economic reform would bring. Indeed, as a 
middle-class group the “new” working class has a 
general vested interest in change. Immobility is more to 


the liking of the resigned and cautious “old” workin 
class and the privileged upper-class groups. 

Not that this “new” working class is a radical fore 
that poses any imminent threat to the status quo. So 
of the very features that make its members restless a 
discontented also weaken its collectivity and solidarit 
Some of the most ambitious members of the worki 
middle class will continue to be drawn up into th 
upper-class groups and thus effectively neutralized. / 
the same, it is from the “new” working class, the wor 
ing middle class, that any challenge to the myth of t 
Soviet “working class” is most likely to come. 
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abor Unrest in the Soviet Union 


orkers, according to official Soviet pronounce- 
ments, are the “leading force of the entire eco- 
nomic, social and political life of the country.”? 
1 light of this, it is not surprising that the Soviet leader- 
Aip exhibited such obvious concern over events in 
Oland: the formation of an independent trade union 
sere might have repercussions in the USSR. 
‘Several demographic characteristics of the Soviet 
ibor force doubtless contribute to Soviet concern about 
ential worker unrest. The impact of both a general 
npower shortage and a territorial imbalance in the 
r supply have been discussed in numerous Western 
Soviet publications.? As one means of filling the na- 
al labor gap, the party and government are urging 
sioners to return to the work force.* Literaturnaya 
zeta has written sympathetically about removing the 
igma against childbearing out of wedlock, in part as a 
tion to the population crisis.’ 


Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 20, 1978 
t Among the most probing Western reviews of this issue are: Murray Feshbach and 
Rapaway, “Soviet Population and Manpower Trends and Policies,” in US 
ess, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, 94th 
ess, 2nd Session, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976, 
. 113-54; Feshbach, “Between the Lines of the 1979 Census,” Prodierns of 
nism (Washington, DC), January-February, 1982, pp. 27-37; and Jeremy Azrael 
gent Nationality Problems in the USSR,” in Azrael, Ed., Soviet Natonality Policies 
Practices, New York, NY, Praeger Publishers, 1978, pp. 363-90. See aso The New 
Times, Apr. 17, 1977; Jan. 9, and Oct. 7, 1978; and Feb. 10 and 28, 1980 
See the decree “On incentives to Encourage Pensioners to Take Employment in the 
i Economy,” Pravda and Izvestiya (Moscow), both Oct. 2, 1979 
Uteraturnaya gazeta (Moscow), May 4, 1977. Helping to Counter labor shortages the 
run is the dispatch to the Soviet Union of “labor reserves” from less-developed 
countries. See Nayan Chanda, “Now the ‘Flot’ People,” Far Eastern Economic 
(Hong Kong), May 14, 1982, pp. 28-29, for a report on 50,000 Vietnamese 
in Soviet-bloc countries. Vietnamese, North Korean, and Bulgarian laborers  ¢ 
were the subject of a front-page articie in The Wasfwngton Post, June 3, 1982 


. Gidwitz is Joint Lecturer in the Air Transport and 
itical Science departments of the Massachusetts 
itute of Technology (Cambridge, MA). She has pub- 
on Soviet international civil aviation policy. This ts 
first appearance in Problems of Communism. 


Although there has been no suggestion that these 
measures were applicable only to certain sectors of the 
population, Soviet authorities are most concerned about 
the declining birthrate and labor shortages in regions of 
the country populated by Europeans. Areas as far apart 
as the Baltic republics and the developing industrial 
complexes in Siberia are affected by deficits in the labor 
resource pool. Exacerbating the tight labor supply is the 
fact that numerous Soviet workers—including many with 
specialized vocational training—are abandoning factory 
and other blue-collar jobs for less onerous work in the 
service sector.® 

Manpower shortages, however, are not a problem in 
Central Asia. In his report to the 26th Congress of 
the CPSU in early 1981, Leonid Brezhnev referred to 
“surplus manpower” in “Central Asia and a number of 
areas in the Caucasus.” He continued: “This population 
must be drawn more actively into the development of 
the country’s new territories.”® Whether Centra! Asians 
and Caucasians will move in significant numbers into 
Soviet “new territories” is questionable; furthermore, 
such migrations might also increase existing social ten 
sions between ethnic groups in the USSR, a circum 
stance Soviet authorities would surely prefer to avoid 

Shortages in the manpower resource poo! alone will 
confront the USSR with overwhelming difficulties in the 
decades ahead. These problems will be compounded 
by the likelihood of increasing unrest among the existing 
work force. Although specific incidents of worker unrest 
in the Soviet Union have received coverage in the West 
ern press for some time, this form of dissidence seems 
to be overshadowed in Western consciousness Dy ©A 
pressions of opposition by Soviet intellectual, ethnic, 
and religious groups. Published materia! on labor unrest 
is sparse, perhaps because many incidents Nave oc 
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curred in outlying areas rarely visited by foreigners. Fur- 
thermore, Soviet workers are not well-versed about 
channels for transmitting news of their problems and 
protests to the West, and little contact seems to exist 
between workers and those in Soviet society who could 
articulate labor issues and transmit information to 
Western sources. Nonetheless, sufficient information 
does exist to permit a survey of the subject. 


Causes of Worker Dissatisfaction 


Issues concerning actual working conditions, com- 
pensation, and labor-management relations may be 
designated as direct causes of labor unrest. Specific 
worker complaints about working conditions center on 
schedules, production norms, mechanization, and 
health and safety. In his book-length essay, My Country 
and the World, Andrei Sakharov places two issues 
related to work scheduling at the head of his list of prob- 
lems encountered by Soviet workers: the 41-hour work 
week, which, he notes, is longer than in most Western 
countries, and the short vacations which, moreover, are 
scheduled by the management without consulting the 
workers themselves.’ The latter practice frequently 
prevents families from vacationing together. Several 
other writers have also criticized scheduling conditions 
imposed by the inflexibility of the economic plan, i.e., 
periods of relative idleness followed by “storming.”® 

The economic plan in Soviet enterprises imposes 
labor norms or standards of production output that 
must be met on a monthly basis. These norms are often 
based on the work output of small groups of favored 
“front-rank workers” (peredoviki) who use advanced, 
more efficient equipment and receive large pay bonuses 
for outputs that less favored workers cannot possibly 
match. The privileges received by peredoviki, most 
of whom are party members, generate strong feelings of 
resentment from ordinary workers and frequently lead 
to enduring grudges and payline fights. Waste, low- 
quality production, and even injuries are the inevitable 
outcome of ill-fated efforts to reach unrealistic norms.? 


” Andrei Sakharov, My Country and the World, New York, NY, Alfred A. Knopf, 1975, 
p. 19. 

8 “Anatoly Marchenko on the Life of Soviet Workers,” A Chronicle of Human Rights in the 
USSR (New York, NY), No. 29, January-March 1978, p. 47; David E. Powell, “Labor 
Turnover in the Soviet Union,” Slavic Review (Columbus, OH), June 1977, p. 275; and 
“Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR. The Right to Work,” Document 
No. 85 of the Moscow Helsinki Watch Group, A Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR, 
No. 34, April-June 1979, p. 32. 

° See Hedrick Smith, The Russians, New York, NY, Quadrangle, 1976, p. 224, for a 
description of the norm-setting process in a Moscow-area textile plant. Kevin Klose in 
“Discontent Seething in Soviet Mines,” The Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1981, p. Al, 
describes a similar procedure in a Donetsk coal mine. Both sources also portray tensions 
between groups of workers. 
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Construction workers at the site of a new Soviet apar 
ment complex. —John Launois/Black Sta 
Another cause of discontent with working conditions is 
the low level of mechanization that prevails throughou 
much of Soviet industry. Human labor is widely used fo 
lifting, hauling, and other tasks long performed b 
machines in the West. In his address to the 26th Con 
gress of the CPSU in 1981, Leonid Brezhnev said: 


. a highly important role has been assigned to the 
elimination of manual, low-skill and arduous physica 
labor. Millions of people in our country are still engagea 
in such labor. This is not only an economic but also a 
serious social problem.° 


In 1979, the Moscow Public Group to Promote Imple- 
mentation of the Helsinki Accords in the Soviet Union 
identified a peculiarly Soviet aspect of “arduous 
physical labor” in the national economy: 


Many jobs that involve heavy physical labor (construc- 
tion, roadbuilding, etc.) are performed mostly by 


10 Pravda, Feb. 23, 1981. 
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W en—because of the low pay and the “lack of pres- 

.”” Women pushing wheelbarrows full of cement on 
struction scaffolds, and women in orange uniforms 
th shovels and crowbars in their hands working on 
ailroad gradings, are among the most ugly sights in the 
Soviet world." 


in theory, the arduous lot of Soviet women has been 
sed by new regulations, effective January 1, 1981, 
at bar females from 460 occupations involving hard 
ical labor. However, neither the 1981 regulations 
or the Brezhnev speech brought about the production 
labor-saving equipment and machinery. Given the 
eral shortage of labor and the slowness of Soviet in- 
try to respond to changing conditions, one can antic- 
pate that the directives barring women from heavy 
ical tasks will be ignored or interpreted in such a 
ay that females will continue to perform arduous work 
some time to come. 
Complaints about disregard for worker safety and 
bout inadequate medical care are numerous, even in 
® official Soviet press. In 1978, for example, Trud 
blished a letter from Kharkiv foundry workers saying 
at their workplace had no ventilation. It was so hot, 
ey reported, that their overalls caught fire. The chang- 
g rooms, however, had no heating. It was so cold that 
ce formed on the shower room walls.!3 One month 
ater, Trud printed a letter from railway car builders in 
utsk. They complained that their workshop was a 
darn with open doors and no glass in the windows; they 
ere forced to work in temperatures as low as —40 
egrees Centigrade.!4 
In early 1980, Trud described a ceramics factory in 
e Khmel’nytsky area that was cold, drafty, damp, and 
lippery underfoot because of broken windows and 
Joors that do not shut. The trade union chairman, Trud 
sported, shrugged off workers’ complaints.'® A 1981 
icle in a Ukrainian newspaper cited a Donetsk-region 
themical coking plant where inadequate attention to 
afety procedures had caused an increase in gaseous 
lumes and dust. The Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy, the 
count suggested, had not shown proper concern. ?® 
Another Trud account told of a woman worker who 
ffered critical burns in an explosion at an animal-feed 
actory near Odessa. The accident occurred because 
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1! “Violations of Social And Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit., p. 31 

12 The Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1981, and Sergei Voronitsyn, “Easing the Workload of 
et Women—in Theory and in Practice,” Radio Liberty Research (Munich), No. 110 

lar. 8, 1982 

#8 Trud (Moscow), Jan. 10, 1978 

** Ibid. Feb. 7, 1978 

# Ibid., Jan. 29, 1980 

%® Radyanska Ukraina (Kiev), Mar. 14, 1981 
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to point out unsafe working conditions in the mines 
brought him into trouble with the authorities. 
— Kevin Kicse 


superiors failed to provide the mandatory safety instruc- 
tions or warn her of dangers inherent in the work pro- 
cedure. Although seriously injured, she was twice forced 
by factory officials to leave her hospital bed and report 
to the plant so that she could be registered as being at 
work. Later, management demanded that she sign a 
statement accepting personal blame for the explosion, 
although the authorities themselves were clearly at fault. 
Hospital officials agreed to report that, contrary to their 
own records, her injuries were minor. Trade union 
leaders connived in the cover-up. The factory manage- 
ment, it was clear, did not want a serious accident on its 
records. !? 

In the mid-1960’s, Aleksey Nikitin, a mining engineer, 
warned his superiors of a potential disaster at 4 Donetsk 
coal mine due to improper use of explosives and inade- 
quate tunnel shoring. He was rebuffed and ridiculed 
After a fatal explosion at the mine several years later, 
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Nikitin was arrested and incarcerated in a special 
psychiatric hospital.18 
The Moscow Helsinki Group stated in 1979: 


At Soviet plants and factories—with a few possible ex- 
ceptions involving defense plants, “model factories” and 
some other key enterprises—the work is poorly orga- 
nized, health and safety measures are inadequate, and 
on-the-job accidents are frequent. Also, accidents are 
concealed by management, and accident reports are 
filed only with reluctance. Management even goes so far 
as to credit the victim with imaginary “working hours,” 
in order to avoid listing him as injured on the job.}9 


In a detailed 1981 account of deteriorating health 
Standards in the Soviet Union, author Nick Eberstadt 
identified accidents as a principal cause of declining life 
expectancy in the USSR. Eberstadt refers to work- 
related accidents as “carnage in the factories.’2° 
Although no statistics are available, it is reasonable to 
assume that the accident rate is in part a function of er- 
ratic production schedules, i.e., that it increases during 
the end-of-month “storming” period. 

Less dramatic than accidents, but also detrimental to 
worker health are poor food services and inadequate 
sanitary facilities at workplaces. Also, various forms of 
environmental pollution accompany industrialization 
throughout the Soviet Union and cause additional dam- 
age to health, including an increase in the number of 
deformed and disabled children.2! 

Another direct source of labor dissatisfaction is inade- 
quate monetary compensation.22 The Moscow Helsinki 
Group charges that “genuine poverty persists among a 
considerable part of the population.” Its account states 
that the “quasi-official” minimum subsistence level of 
SO rubles per month “represents the threshold not of 
poverty but of destitution. Many pensioners, single 
mothers, and large families live on far less than that 50 
rubles per capita.’ 23 

Although more subdued in language, recent articles in 
the Soviet press support charges of large-scale poverty 
leveled by dissidents. In early 1981, for example, the 
ee ne lh a 4 ee a, Ay 


18 Kevin Klose, “Labor Rights Activists Sent to Soviet Psychiatric Jail,” The Washington 
Post, Feb. 1, 1981, p. Al. See also “In the Psychiatric Ward,” Newsweek (New York, NY), 
Jan. 11, 1982, pp. 31-32. 

19 “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit. 

20 Nick Eberstadt, “The Health Crisis in the USSR,” The New York Review of Books 
(New York, NY), Feb. 19, 1981, p. 24. 

21 Ibid. See also Boris Komarov (pseud.), The Destruction of Nature in the Soviet Union, 
White Plains, NY, M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1980, esp. chs. 2, 3, and 10. 

22 See EKO (Moscow), No. 10, Oct. 1980, pp. 31-37, for official acknowledgment of the 
role of income level in labor turnover. See also Sakharov, loc. cit., p. 23, and Valery 
Chalidze, “A Workers’ Movement in the USSR?,” A Chronicle of Human Rights, No. 29, 
January-March 1978, p. 43. 

23 “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit. 


Soviet economic journal EKO (Ekonomika i organizatsi 
promyshlennogo proizvodstva) disclosed the results o 
survey conducted among low-income families of wor 
ers at a machine-building plant in Dnipropetrovs 
Ninety-one percent of such families were headed 
women. Less than one half had per capita family mont 
ly income of more than 50 rubles. Housing was poo} 
Ownership of consumer durable items was low. Thre 
quarters of the workers had worked at the factory for li 
to 12 years, yet found that the higher-ranking individu 
als—personnel department officials, trade union chief 
section leaders—were indifferent to their plight.24 
Apparently cognizant that conditions such as those i 
Dnipropetrovsk exist in many areas of the country, th 
Central Committee of the CPSU and the Council of Mir 
isters adopted a resolution in March 1981 entitled “Ol 
Measures to Increase State Assistance to Families witl 
Children.” The resolution provides for specific ae 
allowances, extended paid leaves, construction of addi 
tional children’s institutions (e.g., day-care center 
extended-day schools, summer camps), and other proj 
ects to assist families in rearing children.?5 Inadequate 
child-care facilities are a major source of labor turnove 
among women.’ The need for such programs is sc 
great that substantial resources will be required 
resources that appear to be in short supply for the 
foreseeable future.27 | 
A companion resolution to that assisting families with 
children was adopted on the same date. Entitled “Or 
Measures to Further Improve Social Security for the 
Population,” the decree raises the minimum monthly 
old-age pension (for a minimum of 20 years work) from 
45 to 50 rubles (subsistence level) and increases dis- 
ability and loss-of-breadwinner allowances. It also calls 
for improved housing for the aged and disabled, and ex- 
panded opportunities for pensioners to engage in part- 
time work.2® As both Soviet dissident and Western 
sources have reported in recent years, this action, too, 
is sorely needed.?9 However, it is unlikely that the 
monthly increase of five rubles will lead to any percep- 
tible improvement in the living standards of pension- 
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24 EKO, No. 2, Feb. 1981, pp. 114-21. The trade union at the plant announced that it 
would extend material assistance to the neediest families. 

2° Pravda and /zvestiya, both Mar. 31, 1981. See also Pravda and Izvestiya, both 
Sept. 6, 1981, for a more detailed report of the particular financial benefits awarded to 
families in specific situations. 

26 Powell, loc. cit., p. 278. 

27 See Seweryn Bialer, “The Politics of Stringency in the USSR,” Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1981, pp. 19-33. 

28 Pravda and Izvestiya, Mar. 31, 1981. 

29 See Sakharov, loc. cit., pp. 18-19, and “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in 
the USSR,” loc. cit. See also two feature articles in US newspapers: Craig R. Whitney, 
“Old-Age Pensions in Soviet Union Leaving Many Impoverished,” The New York Times, 
Nov. 19, 1978, p. 1, and Kevin Klose, “Soviet Pensioners Lead Impoverished Lives at the 
Edge of Despair,” The Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1981, p. Al0, 
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s.2° The measure also fails to address certain political 
spects of Soviet pension policy, such as the denial of 
sions to independent craftsmen. As in the case of 
8 companion resolution on assistance to families with 
ildren, implementation of its provisions may be very 
fficult under current Soviet economic conditions. 
Another source of Soviet worker dissatisfaction with 
atters of compensation is that of labor without remun- 
ation. Dissidents write that workers are coerced to 
ork overtime during the “storming” period at the end 
each month. Frequently, they say, the overtime ef- 
orts are not recorded, thus eliminating evidence that 
ertime pay is due. Promised bonuses for plan fulfill- 
ent are at times withheld.*! Observers also cite unpaid 
abor on national and local subbotniks and the dispatch 
schoolchildren, students, and pensioners “to tempo- 
ary work on collective and state farms, at vegetable 
orehouses .. . .” during the harvest. 

A third direct cause of worker discontent is the unsat- 
Bfactory character of labor-management relations 
rought about by party and state manipulation of the 
rade union function. The Moscow Helsinki Group 
tates: 


‘he most serious violation of the rights of workers is their 
ack of any effective means of defending their interests. 
the right to strike is not recognized in Soviet legisiation, 
ind any attempt at collective bargaining is harshly put 
own. The trade unions in the USSR are essentially 
barty-state agencies rather than workers’ organizations 
0 secure a better living standard and improved working 
tonditions. 


‘he notion of trade unions as “transmission belts” from 

e party to the masses dates from Lenin's time. Today 
rade unions have been turned into a means for the 
firect subordination of the working population. In the 
JSSR, trade unions deal with problems of production, 
vlan fulfillment, labor discipline, and indoctrination. 
There is good reason for their being called “schools of 
Yommunism.”) Their defense of workers’ interests /s 
arginal at best.3% 


® For an explanation of the Soviet pension system, see “The New Decree and Pensions 
mumbs for the Needy?” Radio Liberty Research, No. 185, May 5, 1981 
3! See Peter Reddaway, “Recent Ferment in Estonia,” A Chronicle of Human Rights 
USSR, No. 40, October-December 1980, p. 38, and The Washington Post 
beb. 1, 1981 
#2 “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit., p. 32. See also 
harov, loc. cit. A review of Soviet policy on subdotniks, including negative letters 
ublished in the Soviet press, can be found in “Soviet Workers to Take Part in Subbotnwk 
im December 5," Radio Liberty Research, No. 482, Dec. 4, 1981. Concern of some Somet 
aurces about the abuse of child labor in the USSR has been expressed in several recent 
es of Pravda (Feb. 9, July 30, and Dec. 4, 1981, and Aug 7, 1982 
33 “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit., p. 33. See aise 
wAnatoly Marchenko " loc. cit., p. 47 


Although some factory trade unions in the USSR de- 
safety 
hazards, unwarranted dismissals, and other violations 
of labor rights, various accounts suggest strongly that 
the ability of unions to intervene with management on 
behalf of workers is severely restricted. Defense of | 
worker rights is not a primary function of Soviet trade | 
unions; the “central task” of Soviet labor unions 
defined in the Preamble to the By-Laws of the All-Union | 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU)—is “to 
mobilize the masses for the attainment of our principal 
economic goal. . . .” Although the simultaneous pursuit 
of production maximization and worker protection 
would appear to many to be inherently incompatible, 
Soviet doctrine asserts that workers who produce more 
for the state ultimately produce more for themselves 
On the other hand, human rights activists in the USSR 
argue that increased production is often achieved at the | 
expense of worker welfare. 


. 


a 


V. C. Tulin, chairman of the trade union committee of 
the “Nevsky Zavod” association in Leningrad, meets 
with his shop committee chairmen in Novernber 198! 
to sum up results of a “socialist competition” that saw 
40 teams and over 300 individual workers fulfill annua 


plans ahead of schedule 
—TASS vom Sovtota 
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Each of the above conditions may be considered a 
direct source of worker dissatisfaction. Soviet labor 
unrest may also be provoked by more indirect “quality 
of life” issues, such as those relating to support systems, 
the general moral climate, and observance of basic civil 
and political rights. Failings in these areas may be con- 
sidered indirect causes of worker discontent. 

The major elements in the support systems required 
by Soviet workers are housing, availability of foodstuffs 
and other basic goods, medical care, education, and 
day care for children. Inadequate housing in the Soviet 
Union, including the utilization of substandard hostels 
for unmarried (and some married) workers, 34 is a broad- 
ly recognized problem. Although some factories build 
and administer their own apartment complexes, the 
shortage remains acute. The ability of a workplace to 
control a large housing estate does provide its employ- 
ees with an advantage in the struggle to find adequate 
accommodations; it also vests in management addi- 
tional opportunity for manipulating the workers. Those 
who are “shock workers of Communist labor [or] out- 
standing exponents of Socialist competition” are among 
the favored who are placed at the head of the housing 
wait list.?° For others, acquisition of satisfactory housing 
may remain a major difficulty. 

The availability of foodstuffs and other basic goods in 
the Soviet Union is often problematic. News reports in 
the mid-1970's and in 1980 indicate that worker pro- 
tests erupted in several areas of the Soviet Union 
because of food shortages. For example, a 1980 ac- 
count tells of “worker protests associated with food 
shortages in Sverdlovsk, Volgograd, and the Siberian 
coal fields” occurring in 1976.36 In 1980, worker unrest 
over insufficient food supplies was reported in Tartu, 
Gor’kiy, Naberezhnyye Chelny, and Chelyabinsk.37 Even 
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34 Particularly graphic descriptions of poor living conditions in hostels can be found in 
Aug. 16 and Oct. 3, 1981, issues of Trud (regarding Novocherkassk and Ufa respectively) 
and the Sept. 23, 1981, issue of Pravda vostoka (regarding Tashkent). The first of these 
accounts is a letter to the editor with 24 signatures, the second is an article written bya 
hostel staff member, and the third is a report by an investigative team from the 
newspaper. See also Stroitel’naya gazeta (Moscow), Apr. 25 and 28, 1982, for accounts of 
living and working conditions at the site of a nuclear power station under construction at 
Kalinin, north of Moscow. 

*° A. F. Bazuvluk, chief of the Moscow municipal housing authority, in an interview in 
Literaturnaya gazeta, Mar. 14, 1979. A complicating factor in the allocation of nominally 
workplace-controlled housing is that up to 50 percent of the apartments may be withheld 
from the workplace for transfer to the city soviet, the construction enterprise, and “certain 
other departments” of the municipality. See Izvestiya, May 16, 1979. 

36 John Bushnell, “The ‘New Soviet Man’ Turns Pessimist,” in Stephen F. Cohen, 
Alexander Rabinowich, and Robert Sharlet, Eds., The Soviet Union Since Stalin, 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1980, p. 199. 

37 See the following: Newsweek, June 23, 1980, p. 41; The Financial Times (London), 
July 2, 1980; Soviet Analyst (Richmond, Surrey), July 23, 1980, pp. 6-7; and Peter 
Reddaway, loc. cit. The article in The Financial Times reports additional severe food 
shortages in Magnitogorsk, Arkhangel’sk, Kazan’, and eastern Siberia; these shortages, 
apparently, did not lead to disruptive protests. 
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in Moscow, the availability of foodstuffs and other co 
modities remains limited; many workers must stand 
line several hours every day in order to obtain foa 
clothing, and other items for their families. 

Disregard of worker safety in the USSR has alrea 
been noted. A related issue is medical care, anot 
weak link in the support system for workers. Proble 
in both distribution and quality of health services a 
acute. Andrei Sakharov writes movingly of unsatisfa 
tory nursing care, inadequate linens and medicatio 
and poor hospital food. A class system of medical ca 
exists, with better service available only to the elites o 
scale according to their status.38 Although health care 
Officially free, payment of substantial fees for medic 
services is commonplace, even among working-cla 
citizens. Admission to sanitoria is frequently governe 
more by “connections” and “pull” than by medic 
need. 

Sakharov also writes disparagingly of the Soviet ed 
cation system, noting the discrimination against “unde 
sirable” people in the admissions process to institutio 
of higher education.4° 

It is, of course, difficult to define exactly such a co 
cept as the “general moral climate.” However, variou 
observers speak of rampant corruption, widespread dis 
illusionment, and other characteristics indicating 
general degradation of human dignity in the Sovie 
Union. In 1979, an open letter entitled “Appeal t 
Nowhere” reached the West. From a group of worker 
at a Tol’yatti dairy products combine, the letter claimec 
that Soviet workers were “. . . gradually being turnec 
into voiceless, depersonalized creatures, living append 
ages of machinery and equipment, robots which are no 
allowed their own opinion.” The letter complained abou 
“enforced silence” in the Soviet Union regarding 
workers’ problems, “robot” elections, trade unior 
chairmen who take bribes for allocation of apartment: 
and places in day-care centers, and local newspapers 
refusing to print letters about abuses by workplace anc 
union officials.44 

In his series on Soviet coal miners in Donetsk, Kevin 
Klose writes of the powerlessness of miners in the face 
of interlocking control by the party, the enterprise, the 
trade union, and the secret police. The workers are 
divided and sullen, feeling themselves “surrounded 
by indifference and rejection.” They accuse their 
leaders of corruption and admit that they themselves 
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38 Sakharov, loc. cit., pp. 21-22. 

39 See the following: /zvestiya, Aug. 31, 1966; Nedelya (Moscow), Apr. 11-27, 1977, 
p. 5; and Literaturnaya gazeta, July 19, 1978. Another interesting account is by Mark Ya. 
Azbel in Refusenik, Boston, MA, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1981, pp. 155-59. 

40 Sakharov, loc. cit. 

*? See “Inside the Soviet TU,” Soviet Analyst, Aug. 30, 1979, pp. 6-8. 
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ihe working career of a Soviet vocational-school graduate begins with registration of his first employment—in this 
lase at the Cherepovets metallurgical works—in his workbook | 
—TASS trom Sevtote. 
eal coal and Jumber from the mines.*? In writing about | subject has also been treated in the specialized aca 
e Soviet military-industrial complex, a prominent | demic press. Konstantin Simis, another recent émigré, 
migré states that many workers prefer civilian industry | cogently observes that tne pervasive corruption in the 
use wages are often higher and discipline more le- | Soviet Union Is a “lower ecneic n” version of 
ient. “Many civilian workers use their work time and 


uipment to produce articles for the black market’; | the legalized privileges and benefits accruing to the mid 
use security is less stringent in civilian industry, | die and higher echelons (special networks of restricted | 
contraband articles can be smuggled out.”* shops retailing goods of higher quality than those avail 


Accounts by Moscow-based foreign correspondents | ab/e in shops serving the general public and at consid 
wide-spread Soviet corruption, bribery, black-market- | erably /ower prices, rent-free country housing complete 
ring, fraud, manipulation, cynicism, and privileges for | with servants, et cetera).*° 

elite abound in the Western general press.** The 
Last among the indirect causes of worker unrest Is tne 


lack of basic political and civil rights—“above ai, 
? Kiose, “Discontent Seething in Soviet Mines,” loc. cit ale ns a & ) 
3 Mikhail Agursky, The Soviet Military-industria/ Complex, Jerusaier Papers on Peace 

noblems, No. 31, Jerusalem, The Magnes Press, Hebrew University, 1980, pp. <U-<: : 


4 The New York Times, May 7, 1978, and July 4, 1980; The Washington Post, Jan. 3 K 3 e Mactwnery of Corruptor re Sowet Uru wy our 
31, Feb. 1, 1981; Time (New York, NY), Sept. 15, 1980, p. 102; Cnstopner = A ? 5, Pe DD. 308 a KanenerOag sowed Mertes © he 
. “Russia in Entropy,” Harper's (New York, NY), June 1978, pp. 31-38 Dawid K Sowet Unuor < es (Glasgow), Jarwary +9 ae we weer 
, “Making it—-Russian Style,” The New York Times Magazine, Feb. 11, 1979, p. 3 Grossina The “Second Econorny of < Prout \ 
George Feifer, “Russian Disorders,” Harper's, February 1981, pp. 41-2 Septenibe fe + + 
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freedom of speech, of the press, of association, and the 
right to form trade unions.”4® Soviet dissidents, 
émigrés, and Western observers include other specific 
problems in this area. Andrei Sakharov cites as one 
infringement of human rights the Soviet internal 
passport system which restricts the freedom of move- 
ment within the Soviet Union. Another infringement is 
the inability of most Soviet citizens to travel abroad.47 
Other sources have identified the workbook that all 
Soviet citizens must carry as a violation of human rights. 
The workbook records pertinent details of a citizen's 
employment, such as nature of work, salary, promotions 
and demotions, transfers, and disciplinary actions (in- 
cluding various types of corrective labor). Because it 
must be presented when applying for any new job, it 
can constitute “a kind of blacklist,” 48 permanently com- 
promising a person’s career opportunities. Threats by 
management of an unfavorable entry can dissuade a 
worker from complaining about conditions or from quit- 
ting his job. The Moscow Helsinki Group cites the work- 
book, the residence permit necessary for living in large 
cities, and the housing crisis as combining to severely 
restrict a Soviet citizen’s choice of employment.49 

Employment rights are further limited by the common 
Soviet practice of dismissing dissidents or would-be 
emigrants, who are then frustrated in finding other work 
because of their political views or intention to emigrate. 
Unwillingly unemployed, such citizens are subject to 
“anti-parasite” laws for not working. 


Worker Unrest: The Record 


Although Soviet media do not report the occurrence of 
strikes (and sometimes deny Western accounts of 
worker unrest), reports of numerous strikes in the USSR 
have reached the West. Below follows an account of the 
major known disturbances since the mid-1950’s. 


1950's. A “strike wave” occurred in Sverdlovsk in the 
fall of 1956.5° Some 20,000 construction workers at a 
metalworks in Temir Tau rioted over poor living condi- 
tions in August 1959. Soviet army troops restored order, 
reportedly with heavy casualties, after the local militia 
proved unable to control the demonstration. Local 
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“e “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit., p. 34. 

47 Sakharov, loc. cit., pp. 23-24. 

“8 “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit., p. 32. See also Paul 
Barton, “ ‘Trade Unions’ in the USSR,” Free Trade Union News (Washington, DC), 
Sept. 26, 1979, p. 10, and Arch Puddington, “Lech vs. Leonid: Striking Out at the 
Kremlin,” The American Spectator (Bloomington, IN), Apr. 1981, p. 8. 

“9 “Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit. 

5° Robert Conquest, “Russian Workers’ Riots,” Soviet Analyst, Dec. 15, 1973, p. 4. 
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party, Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD), Committee for 
State Security (KGB), and economic officials were all 
replaced within the next few months.®! 


1960's. The details of mass riots on June 1-2, 1962, 
in Novocherkassk (Rostov Oblast) are well known. The 
disturbance was precipitated by two simultaneous 
announcements—a national rise (25 to 30 percent) in 
prices of meat and butter, and an increased production 
rate at the Novocherkassk Electric Locomotor Factory 
(NEVZ). Several thousand workers from NEVZ and other 
plants gathered in the city square in front of party head- 
quarters to present demands to officials. The officials, 
however, fled to Rostov. Workers occupied the party 
building and harangued the crowd from balconies. 
Army troops closed off all approaches to the city, seized 
all other important buildings, and surrounded the 
square. Reports indicated that soldiers from a local gar- 
rison defied orders to fire at the crowd and that their 
captain committed suicide (whether because he op- 
posed the orders himself or because the troops refused 
to carry them out is not clear). A detachment of non- 
Russian troops, reportedly from the Caucasus, was 
brought in. They first fired into the air, killing some small 
boys sitting in trees, and then fired into the crowd. As | 
demonstrators fled in panic, some were shot in the 
back. Between 70 and 80 people were killed, at least 
half of them with dumdum bullets. 

A six-man Central Committee delegation headed by 
Frol Kozlov, a member of the Politburo, was sent to 
Novocherkassk within hours of the shooting and spoke 
with a small group of workers. Addressing local party 
workers on June 8, Kozlov criticized inadequate 
“ideological and educational work.” More food and con- 
sumer items soon appeared in city shops. On July 12, a 
curfew was imposed which forbade young people under 
age 16 to be on the streets after 8:00 pm in summer 
and 9:00 pm in winter.52 

In 1963 (the precise dates are uncertain) disturb- 
ances erupted in Kryvy Rih, Odessa, Ryazan’, Baku, 
and Omsk. In Odessa, dockworkers refused to load but- 
ter on a ship bound for Cuba in protest against food 
shortages and high prices in Odessa. The Kryvy Rih 
riot—its origins are not clear—led to the imposition of 
martial law and a curfew for about one week.®3 


SUibids= |p. 5: 

52 The New York Times published the first detailed account of the Novocherkassk 
disturbances in a front-page article on October 8, 1962. Its author, Max Frankel, wrote 
that initial reports of the incident reached the West through Soviet delegates attending the 
World Youth Festival in Helsinki during August. Word of the riots spread throughout the 
Soviet Union, Frankel related. See also a detailed account of the disturbances in Alexander | 
Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago, 1918-1956, Parts V-Vil, New York, NY, Harper & 
Row, 1978, pp. 507-14. Another report appeared in The Boston Globe, Mar. 16, 1981. 

53 Conquest, loc. cit. 


In May 1969, workers at the Kiev Hydroelectric Power 
ion held an assembly to protest their barracks-type 
sing Conditions. The demonstration was led by Ivan 
a retired major, who had been a tutor in the 
ers’ dormitory until he was fired for assisting 
to obtain residence permits.* 

In June 1969, workers and office staff of a plant in 
onohrad (Lviv Oblast) struck for eight days to get 
raises for the night shift and the dismissal of specific 
managerial personnel. Although most of their demands 
ere granted, the strike leaders were later fired on 
ous pretexts, and one was imprisoned for a year.®® 
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1970's. US trade union sources have reported that 
factory strikes occurred in the early 1970's in Kiev, 
, Vladimir, Sverdiovsk, and the Chelyabinsk 
blast city of Kopeysk. “A number of work stoppages” 
9 occurred at construction sites in Moscow and 
eningrad.% 
In December 1971, some 200 workers at a Baku oil 
inery met to protest substandard working conditions 
and to demand additional pay and vacation time. Three 
hours before the meeting took place, the authorities un- 
lly try to force its cancellation by arresting 10 
workers and three engineers for organizing the protest. 
ose arrested were later sentenced to terms of various 
ation on charges of anti-Soviet activity.°” 
In September 1972, several thousand workers in 
ipropetrovsk struck over wages and living conditions. 
Some fatalities occurred when Soviet authorities put 
down the strike. Riots reportedly erupted in the city one 
month later.5* 
In December 1972, workers at an agricultural 
machinery factory in Kamyanets-Podil'sky struck for one 
day. They demanded that production norms be lowered 
ind their pay raised. Thirty workers with more than 20 
ears employment in the factory were dismissed, 
allegedly for instigating the strike. Two were subse- 
quently sentenced to three years in prison.°? 
On October 3, 1973, approximately 660 workers from 
290th the day and night shifts struck the Aleksotas wood- 
orking plant in Kaunas over a cut in wages. Security 
agents and various Kaunas officials unsuccessfully at- 
pted to cajole the strikers back to work. On October 
4, the old wage rates were restored, and the workers 
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i Barton, toc. cit. 
Puddington, “Soviet Workers: An Emerging Voie,” loc. oft 
Barton, loc. cit. 
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returned to their jobs.© 

In 1975 (precise date uncertain), construction 
workers on the Baikal-Amur Railroad walked out over 
poor organization of the work plan. Further details are 
not available.® 

In May 1976, a wildcat strike of dockworkers delayed 
loading and unloading of ships in Riga. They were pro- 
testing food shortages in local shops. Four persons 
received prison sentences of two to three years. 

On December 14, 1977, workers struck the Kaunas 
rubber goods factory Inkaras after management—with 
the consent of the plant trade union committee—effec- 
tively reduced wages by decreasing the permissible rate 
of spoiled goods. The first shift of workers in the shoe- 
molding workshop refused to work at all, and the sec- 
ond shift walked out for four hours. State security offi- 
Cials were called in to admonish the workers, but the old 
spoilage rate was restored. One worker was beaten dur- 
ing a militia interrogation. A shift foreman was fired, a 
senior technician suspended, and the chief engineer 
severely reprimanded after the strike.®’ 

On August 9, 1979, bus drivers walked out in Tol’yatti 
and blocked the exit of their garage with a long articu- 
lated bus in order to prevent strike-breaking. The 
drivers presented a list of 15 demands to authorities, 
ranging from the dismissal of a particular management 
executive to improved working conditions and in- 
creased salaries. Management, trade union, and party 
officials tried to persuade the strikers to resume work 
before discussing their demands. When the drivers 
refused, the authorities capitulated, and no immediate 
retribution followed. One source suggests that an arrest 
of strike organizers occurred some months later, di- 
rectly or indirectly precipitating the 1980 disturbance at 
Tol’yatti.™ 


1980's. On May 6-7, 1980, an unknown number of 
Tol'yatti bus drivers struck in protest against the assign- 
ment of additional routes without Commensurate in- 
creases in pay. They were joined by 70,000 assermbly- 
line workers at the Tol'yatti Automobile Plant, producer 
of 660,000 Zhigulis (the Soviet Fiat 124) annually. 
The auto plant employees live in large apartment com- 
plexes approximately 10 miles from the factory—-and 


© “archdiocese of Kaunas,” Civomcie of the Cattodc Church 9 Latuarma, No 6. a4 
p. 27 

* -A Work Stoppage on tre Bama Armas Rauroed Rade Liberty Research, Ne 427 
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Workers at a factory near the Estonian capital, Tallinn, 
produce garments while the woman in the foreground 
keeps tally on an abacus. 


—Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 


thus are dependent upon the bus drivers for transporta- 
tion; however, during the 1979 disturbances, they man- 
aged to devise their own transportation. In 1980, 
angered over shortages of food (especially meat and 
dairy products), they joined the drivers. One Soviet 
citizen told a correspondent from The New York Times 
that “an unofficial worker leadership” at the plant “had 
become more influential than the official labor union” 
and was instrumental in organizing the strike. This lead- 
ership group, the source stated, had protested unsatis- 
factory working conditions earlier and had supported 
several previous 30-minute work stoppages. Soviet 
authorities were said to have moved quickly to restore 
order, usually stocking local stores with large amounts 
of food and consumer goods. Consistent worker activ- 
ism at the Tol’yatti plant had led to the installation there 
of “some of the best social and medical facilities” in the 
USSR.®& 
ei nnn a le in etl i 
®5 The New York Times, June 14, 1980. See also The Washington Post, June 14, 1980. 
In an unusual admission to Western correspondents visiting the Tol'yatti auto works in 
1981, Soviet officials acknowledged the occurrence of a labor dispute there in 1980, but 


insisted that it involved only 20 to 30 workers who held an unauthorized meeting in 
support of a lower pension age. See The New York Times, Nov. 18, 1981. 
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On May 7-8, 1980, several thousand assembly-line 
workers walked out of the Gor’kiy Motor plant, builder of 
trucks and other automotive vehicles, in protest against 
local food shortages. Handwritten pamphlets listing 
various complaints had appeared in April. Food supplies 
in local shops improved immediately after the strike. 
However, four strike leaders were arrested.® 

On June 2, 1980, a one-day walkout occurred in a 
Chelyabinsk tractor factory. Details are sketchy, but in- 
adequate food supplies in local shops are thought to 
have spurred the disturbance.®7” 

In mid-June 1980—following the departure of Polit- 
buro member Andrey Kirilenko who had asked them to 
work harder—employees of the showplace Kama River 
truck plant at Naberezhnyye Chelny struck for four 
hours in protest over food shortages.® 

On October 1-2, 1980, approximately 1,000 workers 
struck the Katseremonditehas tractor factory in Tartu, 
Estonia, demanding recision of recently imposed in- 
creased production norms, payment of earned bo- 
nuses, and elimination of food shortages in shops. A 
special commission sent from Moscow quickly met the 
first two demands. The success of the Tartu strikers 
reportedly encouraged demonstrations in both Tartu 
and Parnu on October 10 on behalf of Estonian inde- 
pendence, reinstatement in Estonian institutions of 
higher education of students expelled for previous 
demonstrations, and other nationalist causes.®9 

In 1980 (precise dates are uncertain), one strike is 
reported to have occurred in Nikel’, northwest of Mur- 
mansk, and a second took place in Vyborg, northwest of | 
Leningrad. In the latter, workers protested police 
brutality toward workers in a previous incident.7° 

In early 1981, coal miners are reported to have struck 
in Vorkuta.7! 

In late March and early April 1981, two strikes oc- 
curred at the Kiev Experimental Design Plant of the All- 
Union Scientific Research Institute of Livestock-Breed- 
ing Machine-Building. The first disturbance was precipi- 
tated by an increase in production norms without an 
accompanying raise in wages. The strike led to a 
restoration of the old norms. The major issue in the sec- 
ond incident was the unavailability of water in the rayon 
where the plant is located. The most noteworthy aspect - 
of this strike is that its organizers are reported to have 


°° The New York Times and The Washington Post, both June 14, 1980. See also “Strike . 
of the Volga Workmen,” Newsweek, June 23, 1980, p. 4. { 

®7 The Financial Times, July 2, 1980. 

°° Ibid., June 23, 1980. For a Soviet account of the Kirilenko visit, see Pravda, 
June 17, 1980. 

°9 Peter Reddaway, loc. cit., and “Samizdat Report on Strikes in Kiev,” Radio Liberty 
Research, No. 267, July 6, 1981, p. 2. 

7° The Boston Globe, Mar. 16, 1981. 

71 Ibid. 
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t pen members of the factory party and trade union 
committees. In response to this disturbance, the local 
water-supply system was repaired. However, the plant 
director was dismissed, and some changes were made 
the leadership of the party and trade union commit- 
pes. During the same period, a strike occurred at a 
-area factory producing reinforced concrete 
ents. As in the incident at the livestock-breeding- 
achinery plant noted above, the issue was a raising of 
production norms without an accompanying wage hike. 
ough few details of the settlement are available, it 
ppears that this strike was resolved in favor of the 
ers.72 
In August 1981, workers struck the Kiev Motorcycle 
Plant for one to two days to protest reductions in piece- 
rates and bonuses. When the earlier rates were 
ored, workers returned to their jobs.73 
Also in 1981, labor disputes are reported to have oc- 
surred in the Latvian capital of Riga and in “various 
darts of Lithuania.” 74 

There were also reports that 500 workers on two shifts 

the Zhdanov Bus Factory in Paviovsk, (Leningrad 

blast) struck for improved “economic conditions.” 
similar walk-outs have occurred in other Paviovsk fac- 
ories in recent years. The workers’ demands have 
Sually been satisfied.”® 


Until recently, the occurrence of strikes in the Soviet 
nion has been episodic. A disturbance occurred in one 
dart of the country and was quelled; although word of 
@ protest may have reached other cities, the event re- 
ained isolated in significance. Beginning in 1979 and 
1980, however, a different tendency could be dis- 
serned. In Tol’yatti in 1979-1980 and in Kiev in 1981, 
e disturbance followed upon another in the same 
orkplace. In Kiev, moreover, the two disruptions at the 
achine-building plant were themselves followed by 
trikes at two additional local factories. Of these four 
cidents, all of which occurred in a six-month period, 
ree were the consequence of a single type of manage- 
ent decision—the imposition of higher production 
without an accompanying wage hike. That an 
official “system” of communications exists in the 
oviet Union has long been known; its role in these dis- 
bances and in labor unrest in Paviovsk cannot be 
ermined at the current time, but it is not unreason- 


® “Samizdat Report on Strikes in Kiev,” loc. cit., and Roman Soichanyk, “Poland's 
pact inside the USSR,” Soviet Analyst, Sept. 9, 1981, p. 5 
73 “Samizdat Report on Strike in Kiev and Food Supply Problems,” Radio Liberty 
ch, No. 477, Dec. 1, 1981, p. 1 
™ Roman Soichanyk, loc. cit 
© From a samizdat article reviewed in “Annotations,” Radio Liberty Researon, No. 293, 
20, 1982, pp. 1-2 
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able to suggest that awareness of one strike was a factor 
in the precipitation of another. 

Another sequence of demonstrations occurred in 
Estonia and, possibly, in “various parts of Lithuania” in 
1981, as noted above. Anti-Soviet ethnic nationalism 
was a key element in the second Estonian disturbance 
and may have been a component in the Lithuanian in- 
cidents as well. In these and other non-Russian areas, 
the possibility of serial disruptions may be enhanced by 
the fusion of labor unrest with anti-Russian and anti- 
Soviet ethnic assertiveness. 


Attempts to Form Independent Unions 


Whereas a strike may be a short-term response to 
unacceptable working conditions, formation of an inde- 
pendent trade union is considered by some Soviet labor 
activists to be the long-term solution to labor abuse. In 
their view, the official Soviet trade union body—the 
AUCCTU is an agent of the CPSU and the government, 
and therefore is unsuited to represent the interests of 
workers. In recent years, three attempts to establish in- 
dependent trade unions in the Soviet Union have been 
recorded. 

The first labor union had its genesis in the Moscow 
waiting rooms of the General Procurator, the Supreme 
Soviet, and the Central Committee of the CPSU. Soviet 
citizens wishing to lodge complaints often make the 
rounds of such institutions and, while waiting for hear- 
ings, discuss their problems with one another. A small 
group centered around Vladimir Klebanov, who had 
been incarcerated in a psychiatric hospital after trying to 
organize an independent trade union among Donetsk- 
area coal miners in the 1960's, issued an “open letter” 
on Soviet working conditions on May 20, 1977. A sec- 
ond “Open Letter to the World Public on the True Situa- 
tion of Blue- and White-Collar Workers on the Eve of the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the USSR” was publicized in 
September 1977. A third letter followed on Novernber 
7, 1977, the anniversary of the 1917 Revolution; ad- 
dressed to various Soviet authorities and the worid 
press, it requested the establishment of a commussion 
to investigate how the Central Committee of the CPSU 
responds to worker complaints. The November letter 
was signed by 33 people.’® 

After a press conference in which Klebanov and other 
workers outlined specific instances of dangerous work- 
ing conditions, embezziement and corruption, and 
—————————— Ss 
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serious worker-management conflict, Klebanov was de- 
tained and committed to a special psychiatric hospital 
for nine days.””? An additional press conference and 
detention of two more activists preceded the announce- 
ment on January 26, 1978, of the formation of the 
Association of Free Trade Unions of Workers in the 
Soviet Union (Assotsiatsiya Svobodnykh Profsoyuzov 
Trudyashchikhsya v Sovetskom Soyuze). Klebanov and 
four others told foreign correspondents that 200 
workers from around the country had joined their union. 
They said that they would welcome moral support from 
George Meany, then president of the American AFL- 
ClO, and that they would seek recognition from the 
International Labor Organization (ILO), a specialized 
agency of the United Nations. A charter of the group, 
released on February 1, stated that membership was 
open to anyone “whose rights and interests have been 
unlawfully violated by administrative, governmental, 
party, or judicial agencies.” A spokesman said that the 
new union was concerned with more than working con- 
ditions and wage levels: “We want to help people whose 
rights have been violated.” 78 

Within 10 days after the formation of the new union, 
the five who announced its establishment had all been 
detained and two other labor activists had been com- 
mitted to psychiatric hospitals.72 By the end of March, 
continued harassment and detention of workers affil- 
iated with the union effectively neutralized its self- 
proclaimed mission. Although it did attract some foreign 
support,®° it never attained any significance in the 
Soviet Union itself. 

As persecution of the Klebanov group intensified, 
another group emerged to press for labor rights. Their 
leader was Vsevolod Kuvakin, a specialist on Soviet 
labor law and former legal inspector. Moscow party 
authorities had successfully sought his dismissal from 
the Central Commmittee of the Union of Oil and Gas 
Industry Workers after he had protested several aspects 
of Soviet internal policy in letters to the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU. On February 10, 1978, Kuvakin an- 


ee 


77 The New York Times, Dec. 21, 1977. His release may have been brought about by 
the strong protest lodged in his behalf by Arthur J. Goldberg, chairman of the US 
delegation to the 1977 Belgrade review meeting of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. 

78 The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1978. See also The New York Times and The 
Washington Post, Feb. 27, 1978. The charter, signed by 110 workers, is reprinted in 
translation in Adrian Karatnycky, Alexander J. Motyl, and Adolph Sturmthal, Workers’ 
Rights East and West, New Brunswick, NJ, League for Industrial Democracy, 1980, 
pp. 97-99. 

”9 The Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1978, and The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1978. 

8° Support was expressed by the four largest unions in France (including the 
Communist-led General Confederation of Labor—CGT), the British Railwaymen’s Union, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (the largest international association of 
non-Communist trade unions), and the Swedish section of Amnesty International, among 
others. 


nounced that he intended to form a commission to 
study Soviet labor laws, working conditions, and other 
labor-related issues.®! In April, Kuvakin and two others 
announced the formation of the Independent Trade 
Union of Workers of the USSR. They requested recogni- 
tion from the Supreme Soviet, the Council of Ministers, 
the AUCCTU, the ILO, and the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. Receiving no response from 
any of these bodies, Kuvakin and four others estab- 
lished another association, the Working Group for the 
Defense of Labor, Economic and Social Rights in the 
USSR. This group prepared several reports on Soviet 
labor abuse, some of which were published in Soviet 
Samizdat. Their work bore more resemblance to human 
rights dissident activity than to trade union operations. 

The formation of a third independent trade union was 
announced on October 28, 1978, at a press conference 
in the apartment of Mark Morozov, a mathematician. To 
be called the Free Interprofessional Association of 
Workers (Svobodnoye Mezhprofessional’noye Ob’yedin- 
eniye Trudyashchikhsya—SMO7T), this group presented | 
a detailed list of objectives to Western reporters. 
Morozov declared that the group had no political inten- 
tions, but aimed to provide legal, moral, and material 
assistance to its members, and to establish a variety of 
voluntary cooperative associations within SMOT—a 
credit union, health-care programs, vacation homes, 
and kindergartens. It would form “working groups” to in- 
vestigate human rights abuses (economic, labor, social, | 
cultural, religious, and emigration) of its members and 
would report its findings in regularly published 
documents and periodicals. He said that in 1978 the 
union had approximately 100 members belonging to 
eight autonomous groups. Each group was drawn from 
a specific workplace or residential area, and each 
specialized in a particular field of action, such as 
monitoring adherence to workplace safety regulations. 
One representative was elected from each of the eight 
groups to serve on the SMOT Council of Represent- 
atives, a coordinating body. In an effort to deter harass- 
ment of the membership-at-large by authorities, only 
the names of the eight representatives were publicized. 
By mid-1979, three of the eight plus Morozov had been 
arrested. Two others emigrated, one quit the Council 
under threat of criminal prosecution, and another 
dropped out voluntarily. Although additional represent- 
atives were elected to replace the missing, several of 
them later emigrated or dropped out. Dissident sources’ 
reported in 1980 that only four to six autonomous 


—,,,———— es | 


* “Persecution of Independent Soviet Trade Unionists,” Radio Liberty Research, 
No. 154, May 18, 1979, p. 2. 
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groups with “a few dozen” members “scattered among 
ten or fifteen cities” remained active.* 

A more optimistic report on SMOT fortunes in the 
early 1980’s was provided by one of its founders. 
Viadimir Borisov, who had been forced to emigrate in 
1980. In a 1981 interview, Borisov stated that “about 
ten to fifteen groups in all” with a total of 200 members 
continued to exist. Representatives of each group met 
monthly. Because the existence of SMOT served to 
“partially defuse” worker unrest, Borisov asserted, the 
government might not want to destroy it entirely. He 
predicted that its influence would increase.*? Indeed, 
another SMOT founder, Albina Yakoreva, who was 


®? Gleb Vysotin and Valentin Sereda, “The Past, Present and Future of independent 
Trade Unions: Fact and Fiction about the ‘Mass Worker: 
Chronicle of Human Rights in the USSR, No. 39 
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the labor activists received severe prison sentences. For example, Mar 
sentenced in January 1981 to eight years in strict-regime prison camps a 
internal exile. Vsevolod Kuvakin of The Working Group for the Defense of Labor, £ 

and Social Rights in the USSR and later of SMOT was also arrested and was sentence 


December 1981 to one year in strict-regime camps and five years | 


Viadimir Borisov, a leading figure in the formation of the 


Free Interprofessional Association of Workers (SMOT. 
the Soviet Union, pictured in Marseilles in 1980 after his 
expulsion from the Soviet Union. 
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the intellectuals have been condescending toward 
workers. Andrei Sakharov told Western reporters in 
1977 that he would not support the labor activism of 
Vladimir Klebanov because some protesting workers 
“did not understand the risks of open dissent” and 
Klebanov himself may not be committed to individual 
liberty.8? Klebanov acknowledged the rebuff, saying of 
the intellectuals: “They consider themselves above 
us,’’ 90 

Sakharov’s wife, Yelena Bonner, later expressed sup- 
port for dissident workers, and several intellectuals 
subsequently wrote sympathetic monographs about 
Soviet blue-collar workers.2! However, worker activists 
have openly disdained backing from the intelligentsia; 
an organizer of the early Klebanov union said of 
Bonner’s statement: “These people are swindlers.” 9 
Many worker activists appear to regard the sudden con- 
cern for them by a few intellectuals as insincere and 
patronizing. 

The dispatch into exile—internal or external—of the 
small number of intellectuals who have expressed sup- 
port for Soviet workers suggests that Soviet authorities 
recognize the threat of such linkages. Generally more 
articulate and with access to the foreign press, the 
Soviet dissident intelligentsia could enhance Western 
awareness of Soviet labor conditions. Soviet officials can 
only be satisfied by the continuing estrangement be- 
tween intellectuals and workers. 


Labor Activism and Ethnic Awareness 


Soviet authorities are less likely to be able to isolate 
dissident workers from non-Russian ethnic nationalists 
in Soviet border republics. Indeed, the samizdat litera- 
ture in the Western republics regularly associates local 
labor unrest with Russian domination.93 Recent labor 
unrest in the Estonian cities of Tallinn, Tartu, and Parnu 
had anti-Soviet and anti-Russian overtones.% So strong 
is anti-Soviet and anti-Russian sentiment in the Baltic 
republics that spontaneous nationalist demonstrations 
have been provoked in recent years by cancellation of 
pop music concerts in three Estonian cities and in 
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89 The New York Times, Dec. 21, 1977. 

% The Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1978. 

1 The Bonner statement is reported in The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1978. Bonner is 
one of six intellectuals whose names appear on the Moscow Helsinki Watch Group Report, 
“Violations of Social and Economic Rights in the USSR,” loc. cit. See also Ludmilla 
Alexeyeva, “Worker Participation in the Dissident Movement,” A Chronicle of Human Rights 
in the USSR, No. 39, July-September 1980, pp. 50-56. 

92 The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1978. 

93 See, for example, issues of The Chronicle of Catholic Church in Lithuania. Workers’ 
rights are also a subject of Ukrainian samizdat. 

% Reddaway, loc. cit., and Solchanyk, loc. cit. 


Liepaja, Latvia. Soccer games between a home team 


and teams from Smolensk and Yaroslavl’ led to Lithua- 
nian nationalist demonstrations in Vilnius in 1977 and 
1982.9° The transformation of future labor disturbances 
into nationalist protests, similar to the 1980 events in 
Estonia described earlier, remains likely in the tense at- 
mosphere prevailing in all three Baltic states. 

That existing tensions in the European republics have 
been exacerbated by local cognizance of the events in 
neighboring Poland is suggested by the especially harsh 
statements about Solidarity in early 1981 by officials of 
the Lithuanian and Ukrainian republics. In mid-1981, 
the First Secretary of the Latvian CP also condemned 
developments in Poland.% 

It is possible that anxiety over the interaction of ethnic 


and labor dissent motivated Soviet officials to name | 


blue-collar workers of the local nationality to the 
bureaus of the central committees of republican parties 
in Latvia, Lithuania, and the three Transcaucasian 
republics in early 1981.97 All five appointees are long- 
time party members and delegates to the Supreme 
Soviet; their nominations probably have more cosmetic 
than substantive significance. Nonetheless, authorities 
may hope that the presence of ethnic blue-collar 


workers on republican bureaus will persuade local | 


workers and others with strong ethnic identification that 
their interests are being represented and will provide 
the bureaus with information about worker and local 
ethnic concerns. Ethnic particularism finds substantial 
resonance in each of the five republics affected by this 
decision. However, the significance of the appointments 
may be diminished by the failure to take comparable ac- 
tion in two other republics with similar ethnic and labor 
unrest, Estonia and Ukraine. 


°° For information on nationalist demonstrations in Estonia, see: Radio Liberty Special 
Report, No. 107, May 10, 1977; “Student Demonstrations in Estonia,” Soviet Analyst, 
June 16, 1977, pp. 4-6; The New York Times and The Washington Post, both 
Oct. 5, 1980; and “Open Letter from the Estonian SSR,” Freedom Appeals 
(New York, NY), No. 8, January-February 1981, pp. 3-8. The Liepaja incident is reported 
in Laiks (New York, NY), Oct. 19, 1977, and Radio Liberty Research, No. 243, 
Oct. 25, 1977. The demonstrations in Vilnius are reported in The Washington Post, 
Oct. 31, 1977; Radio Liberty Research, No. 5, Jan. 3, 1978, and No. 55, March 7, 1978; 
and “Police Suppress Demonstration in Vilnius,” Soviet Analyst, Sept. 29, 1982, pp. 2-3. 
9€ Petras Griskevicius, First Secretary of the Lithuanian Communist Party, was the first 
republican party chief to mention the Polish situation in a public pronouncement. He 
observed that “Soviet Communists and toilers” were following developments in Poland 
with “anxiety” (Pravda, Feb. 26, 1981). Earlier in February, without mentioning Poland by 
name, Vitaliy Solohub, Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of Trade Unions, castigated 
those who would “shatter the socialist system from within” by “speculating on the 
demogogic slogans of free trade unions” (Radyanska Ukraina, Feb. 12, 1981). Latvian First 
Secretary August Voss cited the situation in Poland as an example of the “serious 
economic, political and moral cost” resulting from inadequate ideological education 
(Sovetskaya Latviya [Riga], July 19, 1981. 

9” See Kommunist (Yerevan) and Zarya vostoka (Tbilisi), both of Jan. 25, 1981, and 
Bakinsky rabochiy, Sovetskaya Latviya, and Sovetskaya Litva (Vilnius), all of 
Jan. 31, 1981, for announcements of these appointments and biographies of the men 
involved. 
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Makhfirat Dodobayev (third from right, in flowered scarf), a weaver at the Leninabad Silk Mills and a 
USSR Supreme Soviet, chats with fellow workers upon her return from an autumn 1977 reme 
that adopted the new Soviet constitutior 
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Other articles, although noting mistakes of trade 
unions, asserted that such errors were being rectified 
and that Soviet unions were effective and important in- 
struments in protecting workers’ interests.!°! These ar- 
ticles, in some instances, castigated management for 
failure to adhere to labor laws and for inattention to the 
everyday, social needs of workers.1°2 Whatever the 
precise focus of the articles, the number dealing with 
labor abuse increased dramatically between mid-1980 
and late 1981. 

Since late 1981, however, media attention to labor 
relations shortcomings seems to have abated in favor of 
the traditional emphasis on increased labor productiv- 
ity.1°° This change in focus appears to have predated 
the imposition of martial law in Poland and the conse- 
quent demise of independent trade union activity there; 
it may have been designed to underline the conven- 
tional Soviet approach to labor issues in preparation for 
the opening of the 17th Congress of AUCCTU in March 
1982. 

Another and, apparently, longer-lasting phenomenon 
of the early 1980’s has been the initiation of “open letter 
days” in factories and farms across the Soviet Union. On 
such occasions, various officials (from factory or farm 
management, trade unions, local and oblast party units, 
local and oblast governments, transportation admin- 
istrations, consumer service organizations, etc.) appear 
in open meetings to answer written questions submitted 
in advance by workers about living conditions. Addi- 
tional questions are posed from the floor. Press reports 
indicate that many such meetings are quite lively. 
Pointed questions about the unavailability of food in 
shops, nonoperating bus routes, the housing shortage, 
etc., are passed to the officials. When the latter give eva- 
sive or superficial answers, they are frequently chal- 
lenged by the audience. 

Letters to newspapers and agencies have provided 
Soviet authorities with a measure of public opinion for 
some years. In 1976 and again in 1981, the Central 
Committee of the CPSU issued decrees calling for more 
active study of workers’ letters.1°4 The institution of 
“open letter days” may be seen as an extension of more 
conventional letter-writing activity, providing workers 
eS Se eee ene 

101 See, for example, four articles appearing in April 1981: A. Shibayev, “The Largest 
Organization of Laborers,” Kommunist, (Moscow), No. 4, 1981, pp. 72-83; Yu. N. 
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with opportunities to voice their opinions, and officials 
with on-the-spot information about local conditions. The 
new program appears to have commenced in the first 
half of 1980. Trud, the newspaper of the AUCCTU, ha 
organized many “open letter” events. It also follows up 
on the issues raised if only to complain that problems 
have not been solved. Another advocate of “open letter 
days” has been the newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya.15 
The 1981 appointment of blue-collar workers to 
bureaus of central committees in five republican party 
organizations, noted earlier in this article for its 
relevance to Soviet ethnic pressures, is also pertinent to 
Soviet labor unrest. Because such nominations have! 
been made in only one-third of the 15 Soviet republics, 
however, it is difficult to. assess the significance of such. 
action for all Soviet workers. | 


The Impact of Events in Poland 


Although Soviet publications ignored the initial out- 
break of strikes in Poland in July 1980, Soviet media 
have devoted regular, though selective, attention to’ 
labor unrest and other aspects of Polish life since 
August 19, 1980. TASS, Radio Moscow, and Soviet tele- | 
vision then reported on Polish United Workers Party | 
(PUWP) leader Edward Gierek’s address of the previous 
day, which reviewed economic problems in Poland. | 
Numerous reports on the Polish situation have ap- | 
peared in a variety of Soviet media since that time. 
Soviet citizens, it would seem, are indeed interested in 
the subject. The prominent Novosti commentator 
Spartak Beglov noted in July 1981: 


Today, regardless of what kind of Soviet audience one 
addresses with a lecture or discussion on a topic of 
international affairs, the first question asked of the 
speaker inevitably touches on Poland. 


Two months later, an Associated Press reporter ob- 
served that many questions directed to the speaker 
at a Moscow lecture on United States policy in the Mid- 
dle East concerned Poland and Solidarity.1°” The in- 
terest of the Soviet public in Poland at this later date, in | 
mid-September 1981, may well have been aroused by a 
concurrent extensive anti-Solidarity press campaign 
mounted, it can be assumed, in response to the national 
Solidarity Congress just concluded in Gdansk. It was at | 
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this congress that the Polish trade union approved a 
resolution supporting workers in other Warsaw Pact 
countries (and Albania) “who have decided to enter the 
difficult road of struggle for free trade unions.” ?°8 Soon 
after this statement was made, mass meetings of Soviet 
workers were convened to condemn their Polish coun- 
terparts, and numerous harsh appraisals of Solidarity 
appeared in the Soviet press.'° 

On September 18, the official Polish press agency 
PAP released the text of a stiff message to the Central 
Committee of the PUWP from the Central Committee of 
the CPSU. The letter castigated the congress as a 
“tribune from which slanders and insults sounded 
against our state” and termed the resolution supporting 
free trade unions throughout the Soviet bloc a “revolting 
provocation.” It condemned the “anti-Soviet character” 
of Polish nationalism, invoked the memory of the “vast 
sacrifices” of the Soviet people in liberating Poland dur- 
ing World Il, cited the “selfless” Soviet help extended 
to Poland, and claimed a “full moral right to demand 
that an end be put to the anti-Soviet impudence in 
Poland.’’?!° 

By November, Literaturnaya gazeta was referring to 
Solidarity leaders as fascists and Polish equivalents of 
Maoist Red Guards.!!! A subsequent issue of Literatur- 
Naya gazeta accused the Polish union of selling out 
Polish interests to “imperialist America.” **2 

A full review of Soviet concern about evolving condi- 
tions in Poland in late 1981 is not germane to this arti- 
cle. It is, however, useful to list those elements in the 
Polish situation that impinge upon labor-management 
relations in the Soviet Union. First, as acknowledged in 
the Novosti report cited earlier, numerous Soviet 
citizens were aware of and curious about the events in 
Poland. More ominous, in Moscow's view, was that such 
curiosity led to sympathy and expressions of support for 
Solidarity by residents of several Soviet cities.’’* 
Although such sympathy was not widespread—indeed, 
most ethnic Russians retain an historic antipathy toward 
Poles, regarding Poland as little more than a colony that 
ought to maintain a properly deferential attitude toward 
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Lunchtime in the canteen of an aluminum factory in 
East Siberia. 


— Henri Cartier Bresson Magnum 


Russia and resenting the Soviet economic assistance 
extended to their western neighbor—Soviet authorities 
could only be disturbed about those expressions of sup 
port that did occur.'** 

Second, the existence of an independent trade unior 
in a socialist state posed a challenge to Soviet ideology 
The impotence of the Communist party and the irrele 
vance of official doctrine to real life was 
apparent. 

Third, the first two factors seemed to converge with 
especially strong resonance in those republics of the 
Soviet Union that share borders with Poland and whose 
populations resent Soviet control. It was Polish human 
rights activist and longtime Kremlin béte noire, Jacek | 
Kuron, who articulated what the Soviets feared to near 
Before a large audience at Warsaw University in iate 
1980, he predicted that the “Polish disease’ would 
spread to the western border repuDiics of the USSR 
mentioning the Ukraine specifically 20 dissi 
dents from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania sent 4 jom 
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message of support to Lech Walesa in September 1981, 
and other instances of backing for Solidarity, tinged with 
local nationalist sentiments, were reported from addi- 
tional persons in the Baltic republics, from Belorussia, 
and from the Ukraine.?!6 

Fourth, quite apart from sympathy expressed for the 
Polish independent trade union from within the USSR, 
Soviet authorities doubtless were concerned about the 
impact of the Polish situation on other Warsaw Pact 
countries. Every East European country suffers to some 
extent from the same type of economic difficulties and 
general malaise affecting Poland. 

Finally, the compliance or at least passive cooperation 
of Polish labor with Soviet domination is required if 
Soviet communication links across Poland, connecting 
East Germany and the Soviet Union, are to be 
protected. 

It probably was not coincidental, as Soviet authorities 
themselves would say, that the second edition of Leonid 
Brezhnev’s book Soviet Trade Unions in Conditions of 
Developed Socialism (Sovetskiye profsoyuzy v 
usloviyakh razvitogo sotsializma) was published in 
December 1981 and was the subject of a 2,800-word 
review in Pravda. In praising “Comrade L. |. Brezhnev’s 
book,” the Pravda article condemned “trade union 
independence” in very harsh terms and set forth in con- 
siderable detail the proper relationship “between the 
party and trade unions in a socialist society.” !17 


Worker Discontent and the Future 


In March 1982, less than two weeks before the open- 
ing of the 17th Congress of the AUCCTU, Aleksey Shiba- 
yev was replaced as chairman of the Soviet trade union 
body by Stepan Shalayev. Whether the former’s down- 


416 See the following 1981 Radio Liberty Research reports: No. 267, July 6, 1981; 
No. 291, July 24, 1981; No. 303, Aug. 4, 1981; No. 372, Sept. 18, 1981; and No. 339, 
Sept. 29, 1981. See also Solchanyk, loc. cit., pp. 3-5, and The Boston Globe, 
Sept. 14, 1981. 
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fall was due to Politburo infighting or genuine concern 
over trade union and labor issues remains unclear. 
Whatever the reason, Shalayev is distinguished from 
most of his predecessors by actually having previous ex- 
perience in trade union affairs and by his relatively 
young age of 53. 

Although Shalayev’s credentials appear appropriate 
to his new position, one may question whether the 
AUCCTU will be able to deal with worker discontent ef- 
fectually. The constraints imposed on trade union activi- 
ty by Soviet ideology and the structure of the Soviet 
economy would appear to restrict severely the unions’ 
possibilities to address labor dissatisfaction. 

Worker discontent is likely to continue and expand in 
the Soviet Union. It will be fed by the consequences of a 
stagnant economy, unsatisfactory labor conditions, a 
demographic imbalance, the general repressiveness of 
Soviet society, and the susceptibility of such discontent 
to fusion with ethnic assertion in Soviet border areas. 
Further disturbances, such as those in Tol’yatti and the 
labor-ethnic incidents in the Baltic states, can be pre- 
dicted with some confidence. 

The growing number of such events, however, does 
not imply that worker unrest will erupt throughout the 
Soviet Union or that a Soviet version of Solidarity will 
emerge. The traditional passivity of Russian workers, 
the lack of contact between workers and intellectuals 
capable of articulating and publicizing labor grievances, | 
the tight controls on communications, the power of the 
party and police, and the demonstrated willingness of 
Soviet authorities to meet immediate material demands 
of striking workers, all combine to suggest that the con- | 
sequences of such expressions of worker discontent will 
be transient. Outbreaks of worker unrest may escalate 
in number, occur in more locales, and be precipated by | 
more varied or even more intractable causes, but the 
strictures of Soviet society will limit their impact. Despite 
an expansion of the industrial dissident base, it is likely 
that the future of Soviet labor relations will resemble 
their past. 
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European Peace Movement 


ver the last decade, there has occurred a marked 

rise in neutralist and pacifist tendencies through- 

out Western Europe.' Coinciding with these trends 
toward pacifism have been differences between various 
sectors of American and European opinion over the 
proper approach to dealing with the Soviet Union and 
its recent arms buildup, particularly in Europe. These 
differences have crystallized around the defense pos- 
ture of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
vis a vis the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO), and 
more especially around European strategic defenses. 
Against this background, the proposed deployment of 
new nuclear weapons on the territories of NATO mem- 
ber states has raised alarm over the possibility of a 
nuclear war in Europe and galvanized into action a 
number of indigenous peace movements. 

During the debate within NATO over the moderniza- 
tion and strengthening of its forces, the Soviet Union 
launched a “peace” campaign aimed at preventing the 
deployment of improved Western nuclear weapons In 
Europe. In pursuit of this goal, the Soviet Union not only 
resorted to diplomatic contacts with governments but 
also sought to arouse Western public opinion and to 
direct it against the measures aimed at redressing the 
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eroded turopean strategic balance. A major role in 
Moscow's strategy was played by the orchestration of a 
“peace offensive” through a variety of front organiza 
tions as well as the utilization of the organizational skills 
available in some West European Communist parties 

lt is the aim of this article to describe the tactics 
and instruments employed by the Soviet Union in this 
“peace” campaign and to assess its effectiveness. In so 
doing, it is not my intention to suggest that the West 
European peace movement became a mere tool for 
Moscow's foreign policy objectives. Rather, it is my 
intention to describe how Moscow sought to stimulate 
and control the locally-based peace movements, and to 
make some tentative estimates regarding where it Suc 
ceeded and where it failed. In brief, Moscow succeeded 
reasonably well in the initial period between 19 17 and 
1980. Thereafter, its ability to manipulate the peace 
movement for its own interests became increasingly 
problematic, as a result, first, of the impact of tne inva 
sion of Afghanistan and, later, of Soviet conduct with 
respect to Poland. An analysis of how and why tnese 
changes took place requires, in the first place, 4 
description of the concepts and organizational forms 


customarily used for these purposes Dy Moscow 
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The tradition of using front organizations to f 


Soviet foreign policy interests goes Dack to tne early 
days of the Soviet state. Before the 1922 Genoa Confer 
ence, Lenin gave this advice to his foreign muruster 
Yuriy Chicherin: 

We Communists have our communist program (ine 
Third International); but we still consider if fo De our 
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duty as businessmen to support (even if the odds are 
10,000 to 1) pacifists in the other, i.e. bourgeois, 
camp. ... This will both have bite and be “polite” and 
will help to demoralize the enemy. 


Contemporary Soviet leaders continue to take Lenin’s 
advice seriously in this as in other matters of statecraft. 
Indeed, it may be more applicable today than at the 
time of the Genoa Conference. The Soviets today, in 
the words of an authoritative source, consider Lenin’s 
advice “of enormous significance in defining the tactics 
of Communist parties in the struggle for peace (mir) and 
Socialism, in the cause of building a broad democratic 
front of democratic forces around the Communists for 
the struggle against imperialist reactionary forces. 
.. . With all the inconsistency of the pacifists, their cam- 
paign against a nuclear war constitutes an important 
social factor which cannot be discounted.’’3 

Ever since the founding of NATO, it has been 
Moscow's publicly expressed intention to court the West 
European public by a variety of “peace offensives” 
directed at dismantling the Western defense system or 
splitting the Alliance. For this and other purposes the 
Soviets have maintained a number of front organiza- 
tions. Such organizations espouse a range of purported- 
ly nonideological goals, and they are thus under certain 
circumstances operationally more useful to the Soviet 
Union than are groups with formally avowed Communist 
membership and purposes. It has been estimated that 
the propaganda and political activities of the major front 
organizations cost the USSR at least US$63 million an- 
nually.? A list of the major fronts reveals their missions in 
broad outline.® 

Communist fronts like the World Peace Council (WPC) 
and the Christian Peace Conference (CPC) usually de- 
fend or justify the East European military buildup while 
condemning “imperialism” and “war preparation” in the 
West. They follow Georgi Dimitrov’s dictum that “the 
Struggle for peace is a struggle for the victory of 
ae Na es he eh ae 
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socialism throughout the world.”® According to 
Dimitrov, “One sympathizer is generally worth more 
than a dozen militant communists. A writer of reputa- 
tion, or a retired general, are worth more than five hun- 
dred poor devils who won’t know any better than to get 
themselves beaten up by the police.”7 

At the same time, the Soviet attitude toward pacifism 
is highly one-sided. While supporting pacifists “in the 
other camp,” Moscow and its allies vehemently de- 
nounce the slightest indication of pacifism in the coun- 
tries of the “socialist commonwealth,” that is, the Soviet 
orbit. For example, when East German students started 
adopting the cry “swords into plowshares” and wearing 
buttons with this slogan, the East German Minister of 
Defense, Heinz Hoffmann, made it absolutely and im- 
mediately clear that “socialism needs both swords and 
plowshares.”® While the East German Peace Council 
was hosting a meeting of some leaders of the Danish 
Ban the Bomb movement, the East German authorities 
undertook a vigorous campaign to stamp out indigenous 
signs of pacifism in their state which explicitly refers to 
itself as “a state of peace” (Friedenstaat).? Similarly, 
nonofficial peace movements and Helsinki Monitor 
groups are vigorously suppressed in the Soviet Union. 
During the so-called peace march in July 1982, some 
Scandinavians were permitted to “march for peace” in 
Moscow, Minsk, and Leningrad; however, the authori- 
ties on the spot took great care not to allow them any 
contact with unofficial groups within the Soviet Union. 

A similarly partisan policy is followed by the front 
organizations themselves. According to the President 
of the World Peace Council, the Indian Communist 
Romesh Chandra, the WPC “positively reacts to all 
Soviet initiatives in international affairs.”!° At a peace 


conference held in Moscow in 1973, Chandra asserted | 


that those peace organizations that took an anti-Soviet 
Stance “ceased to be genuine peace organizations.” !! 

All major Soviet foreign initiatives, including major 
propaganda campaigns, are approved by the Politburo 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). Re- 
sponsible to it are various elements of the Soviet party 
ee a aR 
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Key figures in the Soviet apparatus for dealing with politica ve 
at the October 1981 Congress of the French Socialist Party, from left to right: Yurty Zhuk 
Committee for the Defense of Peace; Vadim Zagladir t deputy chief of the Internat 


of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
chief. 


and government bureaucracy. Those that are likely t for the Soviet strategic wear buildup ag A 
be engaged in a Soviet propaganda campaign are: (1) | ern Europe wa j in the ear 
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the Ministry of Foreign Affairs under Andrey A 
Gromyko; (2) the Committee for State Security (KGB) | made for the propaga 
under Vitaliy Fedorchuk (who recently succeeded Yuriy | The primary !!D rest bility recting 
V. Andropov as KGB Chairman); (3) the CPSU's Interna wanda.” The Viet 
tional Department (1D) under Boris N. Ponomarev; and | abroad jing 
(4) the CPSU’s International Information Department | agencie TA nd N 
(11D) under Leonid M. Zamyati head of the IID, Zamy 
The International Department has ope 


of all fronts, and is responsible for relations with < 
ruling Communist parties, inciudging those if Wester Mi g 
Europe. The IID was created in 1978 with a view fo Mak | Be Mik 

ing Soviet propaganda abroad more effective. Its crea- | Dy 4 
tion may well have had to do with Moscow's intention | ersig 
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Leonid Zamyatin, head of the International Information 
Department created in the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1978. 


—Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 


of the ID and IID. There may also be frictions between 
the KGB and the ID, since both are involved in disinfor- 
mation activities. Thus, Department A—responsible for 
disinformation and propaganda—within the KGB’s First 
Chief Directorate utilizes positions in Soviet diplomatic 
missions to recruit journalists, writers, or clergy as 
“agents of influence.”!2 In this respect the KGB per- 
forms a clandestine function corresponding to the more 
open activities of the IID. TASS correspondents in many 
cases work for the KGB directly in initiating news stories. 
An entire division of Novosti (the “Tenth Section”) is 
Staffed with KGB agents.!3 The ID, responsible for 
liaison with foreign CP’s, assists by enlisting the 
organizational skills needed to run the main propaganda 
events such as meetings, marches, and demonstra- 
tions. The campaign in Western Europe against the 
neutron bomb was largely stimulated and partly orga- 
nized by the ID through front organizations and Western 
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Communist parties, the Dutch in particular. The IID was 
also deeply involved through a massive propaganda 
campaign mounted in Soviet and friendly Western 
media, and the KGB provided clandestine support.14 


Launching the Peace Offensive 


At the 1969 International Conference of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties in Moscow, a consensus was 
reached that popular movements in the West could play 
an essential role in advancing socialism and “peace.” | 
The Basic Document of the conference stated: 


In Western Europe the movement against the aggres- 
sive NATO bloc, for the normalization of relations and 
the development of cooperation among states and for 
ensuring European security is encompassing ever wider 
strata of the population. ... The existing situation 
calls for unity of action of the Communists and all 
anti-imperialist forces so that maximum use can 
be made of all the new possibilities for launching 
a broader offensive against imperialism, against 
the forces of reaction and war.'5 


The success of the anti-Vietnam war movement, | 
when, according to one Soviet observer, “the demand | 
to end the aggression became the universal demand of 
various political movements, including those in the 
United States,” © demonstrated to Moscow the efficacy | 
of public opinion in the West. Plans to create a peace 
movement patterned after the anti-Vietnam war move- 
ment were worked out during and after the World Con- 
ference of Peace Forces in Moscow in 1973. The Sovi- 
ets felt that the “correlation of forces” had never been so 
favorable to them. Leonid Brezhnev declared: 


One can say with confidence that the present changes | 
in the world situation are largely the result of the activi- | 
ties of public forces, of the hitherto unparallelled activity 
of the people, who are displaying sharp intolerance of | 
arbitrary rule and aggression and an unbending will for | 
peace.?’ 
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I ccording to Vitaliy Korionov, a political commentator of 
Pravda, “favorable conditions enabling the peace-loving 
‘Gemocratic forces to launch a decisive offensive against 
the imperialist forces of war and aggression had arisen 
‘by the beginning of the seventies.” }* It is evident that 
the Soviet side had become well aware of the impact 
movements for disarmament could make on the deci- 
sion-making process in the West. 
It was now a matter of finding a proper issue around 
which to mobilize public opinion in NATO countries 
against the military strengthening of NATO. The issue 
was soon found—the “enhanced radiation weapon” 
(ERW) or “neutron bomb,” which was to be introduced 
by NATO as a tactical weapon to counter Soviet tank 
superiority. In July 1977, US President Jimmy Carter in- 
dicated that he supported production of the neutron 
bomb warheads but had not yet decided whether to 
deploy the weapon.’9 Initially, the 1D was the main in- 
strument used by the Soviets to conduct the campaign 
against the neutron bomb. After 1978, the IID, as a 
separate unit, became more and more involved in it. 

The first shots in this war of propaganda were fired by 
TASS. After several initial attacks on the neutron bomb, 
TASS produced a major statement on July 30, 1977. 
Immediately, the whole front apparatus began to move. 
The WPC organized an “action week” during August 
6-13, 1977, with a view to “launching a mass campaign 
aimed at achieving a ban on this weapon of mass 
destruction.” A declaration by 28 Communist parties, 
published on August 8, denounced the “barbarous 
nature” of the new weapon, and called upon Social 
Democrats, Communists, and Christians to protest 
against its introduction.?° 

A key role was to be played by the Communist Party of 
the Netherlands (CPN), which had recently reestab- 
lished relations with Moscow, after years of isolation. An 
“initiative for a broad movement of the people” was 
launched by the CPN under the slogan “stop the neu- 
tron bomb."2! The Dutch movement against the neu- 
‘tron bomb soon spread to other countries. It was led by 
orthodox Communists who followed instructions from 
‘the ID. (According to Dutch intelligence data, which 
leaked to the press in November 1982, a prominent 
‘Dutch Communist, Joop D. Wolff, regularly informed the 
‘Soviet embassy in the Hague of political developments 
‘that would be of interest to the Soviets. Wolff and other 
leading Dutch Communists frequently visited East 
Europe to discuss matters related to the Dutch peace 
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Movement.2?) The secretary of the Stop the Neutron 
Bomb movement, Nico Schouten, attended a special 
meeting of the WPC in East Berlin in February 1979, 
where the United Group Against the Neutron Bomb was 
established .2? 

On March 18, 1978, an international Forum was 
Organized in Amsterdam by the CPN, after intensive 
consultation and in close collaboration with East Euro 
pean sister parties and Communist front figures. 
Romesh Chandra had paid a visit to Amsterdam in 
December 1977 in order to bring this initiative into line 
with the international campaign orchestrated by the 
WPC. The Dutch activists presented Chandra with a re- 
port and discussed plans for the future.2* The Interna- 
tional Forum was attended by scientists, politicians, 
theologians, church leaders, artists, and, last but not 
least, high-ranking CP members from East and West. At 
another convocation of the Forum, a year later, several 
ambassadors from East European countries were pres- 
ent. According to Dutch intelligence data, KGB and ID 
figures have been instrumental in promoting sentiments 
for unilateral disarmament in the Netherlands. ID official 
Anatoliy Popov visited Holland in January 1982 to con- 
sult with key people in the peace movement about the 
organization of the International Forum, which was to 
take place on February 13-14, 1982.7* 

The impact of all this began to make itself felt. Public 
opinion in the Netherlands and elsewhere began to 
shift, and with it, the attitude of governments in NATO 
states. From now on, any substantial proposal made by 
NATO to strengthen the defense of Europe would face 
serious opposition from large sectors of the European 
public led by action groups and antiwar movements. In 
September 1979, the Chief of the international Depart- 
ment of the Hungarian Communist Party, Janosz 
Berecz, wrote: 


The political campaign against the Neutron Bomb was 
one of the most significant and most successful since 
World War Two. . . . It was a good program that the 
European Communist and Workers’ Parties adopted in 
Berlin three years ago, but we think it is in our common 
interest to make greater efforts than so far for the im- 
plementation of this program and for strengthening the 
anti-imperialist unity.*” 
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# De Tetegraal |Amstercam), Now 6, 1982 

* Neves Deutscttand, Feb. 5. 1979 

* See J A E Vermaat, “The Cast European Retetors of Pe Ouch Peace Movement 
Ons Leger (Rotterdam), October 1981. pp HF 

® Neves Deutschland, Dec. 24-25, 1977 

™ De Tetegraa’ Now 13, 192 

*” Quoted i Sowet Cowert Acton, p. 75 
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The Stop the Neutron Bomb movement has cooper- 
ated with the Soviet international front apparatus from 
the very beginning, and it can be argued that the move- 
ment would hardly have existed without stimulation 
from Moscow. It is estimated that more than US$100 
million was expended on this campaign alone by the 
Soviets. Part of the money went to the CPN and its front 
Stop the Neutron Bomb.?8 Soviet financial support for 
“peace” movements and related activities in Europe has 
taken both clandestine and relatively open forms. In 
an interview with an Austrian paper in 1982, Vadim 
Zagladin, first deputy chief of the Soviet ID, said quite 
candidly that Soviet peace groups: 


have several peace committees for European secu- 
rity. They are printing newspapers, and all Soviet par- 
ticipants in peace demonstrations here in Vienna, 
Amsterdam or Brussels are being paid with the money 
from this [Soviet Peace] Fund. | think that we do 
not inform the public sufficiently about our peace 
movement... .?9 
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Nico Schouten (left) of the Stop the Neutron Bomb movement in the Netherlands presents a petition with 162,757 
signatures against the enhanced-radiation weapon to Dr. Anne Vondeling (right), Moderator of the Second 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament, on April 18, 1978. 


—ANP. 


Broadening the Peace Movement 


The success of the neutron bomb issue in arousing 
public interest in the West led to a decision in 1979 by 
the leaders of the Stop the Neutron Bomb movement to 
broaden its scope. “Stop the neutron bomb—stop the 
nuclear arms race” was the new slogan to be adopted 
everywhere. At the February 1979 WPC meeting in East 
Berlin, the slogan “Stop the arms race!” surfaced as 
“the main demand in the present stage of the struggle 
for peace.”3° The target quickly became NATO’s 
“double-track” modernization decision finally reached 
in December 1979. In addition to pursuing arms control 
talks, NATO members agreed to deploy new interme- 


28 Quoted in ibid., p. 76. This is also apparent from German intelligence data. See in 
particular Bundesverfassungschutzbericht (Bonn, Ministry of the Interior), 1981, p. 3. 

29 Arbeiter-Zeitung (Vienna), May 21, 1982, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), May 24, 1982, p. CC/13. 

3° Neues Deutschland, Feb. 5, 1979. 
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Giate-range Pershing || and cruise missiles to counter | 


SS-20 superiority. The WPC and its affiliates imme- 
diately started to mobilize Western public opinion again. 
Already in December 1979, a Conference of Soviet 
Peace Champions, meeting in Moscow, declared that 
“the peace-loving public has launched a mass-scale 
protest campaign against NATO's militarist plans. . . 
The conference’s organizer, the Soviet Committee for 
the Defense of Peace, was not shy about acknowledging 
Soviet official sponsorship: 


The Soviet peace champions are profoundly grateful to 
the Party and Government for their continuous care and 
attention and for the vigorous and comprehensive sup- 
port given to the peace-loving public forces. 


“All forces for maintaining peace!” was the slogan 
issued by the World Parliament of Peoples for Peace 
convening in Sofia in September 1980 and sponsored 
by the WPC. Hundreds of speakers voiced the need for 
a broad antiwar movement and “for creating a world- 
wide antiwar front, able to materialize the anxiety of 
hundreds of millions of people in mass actions to pre- 
vent war.” The conference adopted the WPC’s Pro- 
gramme of Action 1981, which stressed “the urgency 
of bringing together in common mass actions, people 
belonging to different political parties and tendencies” 
and pledged: “Let us make 1981 the springboard of the 
80's, a year of decisive offensive of peace forces to 
achieve a breakthrough in curbing the arms build- 
up.”55 

The WPC began at this point to prepare plans for 
massive demonstrations against NATO’s modernization, 
to be held in the second half of 1981. In doing so, the 
WPC and its affiliates used the traditional front strategy 
lof involving in the demonstrations a mix of political and 
social groups whose views do not necessarily converge 
with Soviet policy in other areas. Most of the activities 
outlined in the Programme of Action actually occurred, 
which spurred Soviet émigré Viadimir Bukovsky to ask 
pointedly, “How on earth could the Soviets have known 
in 1980 about events that would take place at the end of 
1981, unless they were running the whole show?” ** 

In August 1981, Romesh Chandra instructed the na- 
‘tional affiliates of the WPC to accelerate the peace cam- 
ipaign. Peace Committees were instructed to involve 
trade unions, churches, and civic organizations. A 
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» XX Century and Peace (Moscow—official organ of tne 
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Guide of Action in the Autumn Offensive was distributed 
to WPC affiliates. A “call for a broad international cam 
paign for peace” was made on the occasion of World | 
Peace Day 1981.35 At a press conference in October. 
Romesh Chandra announced “world-wide actions for 
the maintenance of peace.” 3* ) 

Communist parties in Western Europe were activated | 
in support of the campaign. Numerous individual Com. | 
munists promoted and participated in all major demon | 
Strations. However, the West European Communist | 
party organizations adopted, either for tactical reasons 
or out of conviction, quite flexible attitudes. Several | 
parties criticized the Soviet SS-20's, as well as NATO | 
weapons. Unity of action prevailed over unity of 
doctrine. 

It must be borne in mind here that the West European 
peace movement had its origins in the Netherlands 
The initiative to hold these demonstrations was born 
in Stop the Neutron Bomb circles in Holland, which 
were in touch with functionaries of the ID and the 
WPC. The idea was to “Europeanize” the movement 
Similar ideas were prevalent among the leaders of the 
Dutch Interchurch Peace Council (IKV). Apart from 


Romesh Chandra (right), President of the World Peace | 
Council (WPC), presents an Amilcar Cabral banner to a | 
representative of the Zimbabwe African People’s Union | 
during an extraordinary WPC meeting in East Bertin in 
February 1979. 
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Signs at the massive peace demonstrations in Bonn on 
October 10, 1981, support the Krefeld Appeal, call for 
West Germany’s departure from NATO, support an 
atom-free zone, and propound the “Peace, Freedom, 
Socialism” slogan of the German Communist Party. 
—Bossu/SYGMA. 


these two Dutch organizations, a front organization of 
the pro-Moscow German Communist Party (DKP) 
named the Committee for Peace, Disarmament and Co- 
operation (KFAZ) was instrumental in preparing the 
draft for the first major European demonstration to be 
held in Bonn on October 10, 1981. The final text of the 
call was adopted on June 19 during the West German 
Kirchentag (Conference of the West German Lutheran 
Church) in Hamburg. It was signed by at least 80 
organizations.2”? A key role throughout the campaign 
was played by the DKP and its various fronts. Officially, 
the Bonn demonstration was organized by two West 
German peace movements, the “Action Reconciliation” 
(Aktion Suhnezeichen, ASZ) and the “Action Community 
for Peace” (Aktionsgemeinschaft flir den Frieden, 
AGDF). ASZ and the DKP have cooperated for years. 
Both ASZ and AGDF were represented at the Moscow 
Conference of Peace Forces in 1973, and ASZ was also 


represented at the 1980 World Parliament of the 
Peoples for Peace in Sofia. Having a religious back- 
ground, ASZ closely cooperates with the Dutch IKV. A 
number of ASZ officials are involved in Communist 
organizations or Communist fronts. Volkmar Deile, who 
is also active in the Christian Peace Conference, is one 
example. 

Just before the Bonn demonstration of October 1981, 
a series of meetings organized by what the London 
Times referred to as “the professionals behind the 
Moscow-orchestrated peace movements” took place. 
According to The Times, these professionals are full- | 
time, paid officials of the movements, nominated by the 
ruling Communist parties.?® 

Particularly important was the October 3-4, 1981, 
meeting of the leaders of various official peace move- 
ments from the Soviet bloc at the Hungarian resort of 
Gardony, which discussed ways of widening coopera- 
tion among all “peace-loving” forces at both the national 
and international level. Attention was paid to the possi- 
bility of widening the links between the WPC and other 
peace movements.?? The Gardony meeting was fol- 
lowed by a world conference of the International | 
Federation of Democratic Women, also a pro-Soviet | 
front organization having special links with the WPC. | 
This conference was held in Prague and was attended | 
by “the organizers of the big marches of recent | 
years.” 4° Key figures in the peace movement from 21 | 
countries met in the Slovak city of Kosice, with consulta- | 
tions ending on October 6.4! According to the Hungar- | 
ian News Agency MTI, representatives of the West Euro- 
pean peace movement were also present. Another 
Soviet front organization, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, met in Bucharest at this time. 

Ail of these meetings and conferences resulted in calls 
to intensify the peace campaign that was then under 
way. Various groups, formed along professional lines, 
began to organize: doctors, generals, writers, etc. A 
number of former NATO generals and admirals formed 
a Generals for Peace group. One of them, Francisco da 
Costa Gomes from Portugal, is a Vice President of the 
WPC. Other members of Generals for Peace are regular- 
ly interviewed in the East European press and attend 


37 For the list of all organizations involved, see Volkmar Deile, Ed., Bonn 10.10.1981. 
Friedensdemonstration fur Abriistung and Entspannung in Europa (Bonn, Oct. 10, 1981. 
Peace Demonstration for Disarmament and Détente in Europe), Bornheim, Lamuv Verlag, 
1981, pp. 26 ff. 

38 The Times (London), Oct. 22, 1981. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Neues Deutschland, Oct. 5, 1981, refers in a very brief article to “representatives of 
the peace movement coming from 21 countries.” It must have been an important meeting, 
since East European media hardly paid attention to it! 
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2etings of Soviet front organizations or their atfiliates. 
bir book, Generale fiir den Frieden, was published by 
German Communist publishing house. The introduc- 
tion was written by Professor Gerhard Kade from the 
al Institute for Peace in Vienna, a pro-Soviet 
ont closely linked to the WPC.42 
In mid-October, the authoritative Soviet party ideol- 
Mikhail Suslov, spoke of a “psychological war be- 
ween East and West,” in which Soviet ideas with 
respect to disarmament would be used to manipulate 
estern public opinion.*? His words informed a Moscow 
mee ‘ing of party secretaries from 11 Communist coun- 
tries in early November, which decided to intensify anti- 
ar propaganda in the West and to launch an offensive 
imed at neutralizing “the influence of reactionary 
-militarist propaganda in non-socialist countries” and at 
ating “the progressive and peaceful nature of 
the foreign policies of the socialist states.” The com- 
unique of the meeting also stated that to concentrate 
ll forces on the struggle for peace would result in the 
further strengthening of the position of socialism and 
contribute to the progressive development of world 
socialism.*4 
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European Peace Movements: A Survey 


What was the composition of the West European 
peace movements on which Moscow has been shower- 
ing so much attention? Several strands can be distin- 
guished. There are environmentalists, most notably 
reens” in West Germany; there are neutralists who 
tend to dislike both superpowers and to advocate a 
third way”; there are pacifists who oppose use of force 
on principle; there are religious activists,*° who feel that 
war and nuclear weapons have to be opposed on reli- 
grounds. The peace movement has also found 
support on the political spectrum from the left socialists, 
d smaller leftist groups. Then there are the pro- 
oscow elements which invariably support Moscow's 
policy initiatives. Naturally, these strands are not ex- 
austive, and also much overlap can be found among 
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42 Gerhard Kade, Ed., Generale fiir den Frieden (Generals tor Peace), Kain 
Ri - Veriag, 1981. 
43 NRC Handelsbiad (Amsterdam/Rotterdam), Oct. 15, 1981 
| “ Neue Zircher Zeitung (Zurich), Nov. 11, 1981 
5 The thesis has been defended that the European peace movement iS many 2 
attair, since it originated in the Protestant countnes See tor example, Miche 
“Pacifism in Europe,” Le Monde (Paris), Oct. 24, 1981, p. 5. | do not agree wath ts 
. Particularly after October 198], a is clear that the peace movernent has made 
: in Catholic Italy. The reason why France has not (yet) been touched so Oeepty Oy 
peace movement is of a political and not of 2 religious neture in France, the Sone! 
orats are governing and they favor the French nuciear programs 


Problems of Communism Nov-Dec 1982 


The pro-Moscow elements have been influential in the 
European peace movements from the beginning. They 
usually have worked through Communist front organiza- 
tions and in many instances through the West European 
Communist parties. The latter, however, are by no 
means uniformly well disposed toward Moscow. There- 
fore, the pro-Moscow elements tend to pursue a flexible 
“popular front” strategy within the peace movement 

The influence of the pro-Moscow and Communist 
elements within the peace movement rests largely on 
their organizational strength—they are able to organize 
events. This depends in large part on the organizational 
and financial backing provided by Soviet-bloc sources 
Nevertheless, the degree to which the pro-Moscow 
elements are influential in the West European peace 
movement differs from country to country and has 
varied over time. For this reason, a brief survey of 
developments might be useful to provide a clearer 
picture of the complex reality that exists. 


France and Italy. in both France and Italy (which have 
politically powerful local Communist parties), the in- 
volvement of Communists in the peace movement has 
been substantial. In the case of France, it is possible to 
say that the peace movement has been largely a Com- 
munist affair. The peace demonstration held in Paris on 
October 25, 1981, was organized primarily by the 
Movement for Peace (Mouvement de /a Paix—a tront 
organization of the French Communist Party—the PCF), 
by the Communist-dominated General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT), and by the Trotskyites. Although it is 
generally pro-Moscow, the PCF has taken care to have a 
balanced approach in its official position on the issue of 
nuclear weapons. For example, /‘Humanité, the French 
party daily, has denounced the weapons development 
of both superpowers. Also, the major slogan of the Paris 
demonstration was: “Neither Pershing nor SS-20, but 
Disarmament.” 

In Italy, the major peace demonstration took place in 
Rome on October 24, 1981. The main forces behind it 
were an umbrella organization controlled by the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI), the Committee for Disarma- 
ment, Pax Christi and the Catholic Left, environmen: 
talists, and individual socialists (but not the Socialist 
Party per se). 

The Italian peace movement's main target is the pro- 
posed deployment of cruise missiles in Sicily. However, 
the movement also criticizes the Soviet nuclear arms 
buildup. This is in line with the position of the PCI which 
favors a “third way,” i.e., a Europe independent of both 
“superpowers.” An influential figure in the Italan peace 
movement is former NATO general Nino Pasti, one of 
the Generals for Peace. Pasti has attended numerous 
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events organized by the WPC, with which he has close 
ties. He was present at the WPC’s Parliament of the 
Peoples for Peace in Sofia in September 1980, where 
the initiative to organize the group of former NATO 
generals was taken. 


Holland and Belgium. The origins of the Dutch peace 
movement lie in Holland’s long-standing tradition of 
neutrality.4° Within the peace movement, the most 
important Dutch lobby has been the Interchurch Peace 
Council, to which all major Dutch denominations 
belong. Founded in 1967, the IKV did not have an im- 
pact on government policy until 1977, when it partici- 
pated actively in the campaign against the neutron 
bomb. The IKV considers the denuclearization of the 
Netherlands to be a necessary first step toward the 
denuclearization of Europe. Its 1977 slogan was “Help 
rid the world of nuclear arms and start doing it in the 
Netherlands.” 

The political orientation of the IKV is openly left-wing. 
It has cooperated with the Communist-oriented Stop the 
Neutron Bomb movement ever since 1977. A number 
of local IKV chapters are dominated by Communists, 
members of Christians for Socialism, and other ele- 
ments of the extreme Left. The IKV advised its constit- 
uency to vote for left-wing parties in the elections of 
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46 See J. A. Emerson Vermaat, “Neutralist Tendencies in The Netherlands,” The World 
Today (London), December 1981, pp. 482 ff. 
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Peace demonstrations in Paris: at left, an August 
1981 rally against American missiles and the 
neutron bomb by the French Communist Party 
and its General Confederation of Labor (CGT); 
above, a scene from a massive October 25, 
1981, rally showing a banner reading, “Neither 
Pershing nor SS 20—Disarmament!” 

—Photoreporters and SYGMA. 


September 1982. This proved counterproductive. The 
IKV lost much goodwill and is now facing a serious rival 
movement of multilateralists who support the double-' 
track decision taken by NATO in December 1979. This: 
group calls itself the Interchurch Committee for Multi- 
lateral Disarmament (ICTO) and has made deep inroads 
among all major denominations in the Netherlands. 

Recently, the IKV has become increasingly critical of 
Soviet policies, particularly after the suppression of the 
Solidarity movement by the regime in Poland in Decem- 
ber 1981. The IKV has established official relations with 
underground movements in Eastern Europe, such as 
Solidarity and Charter 77, as well as with nonofficial 
peace groups in East Germany.4”7 The IKV’s main em- 
phasis is now on a “Europe without power blocs,” i.e., a 
policy of nonalignment. 

At a meeting of the Christian Peace Conference in 
Holland in October 1981, IKV Chairman Ben Ter Veer 
had indicated that the West European peace movement 
would be dramatically weakened should Solidarity in 
Poland be suppressed by either the Soviets or the Polish 
authorities themselves. Military intervention by the 
Soviets would result in a backlash movement in Europe 
‘leading to the eventual deployment of new NATO 
missiles, Ter Veer argued.48 

At the Moscow conference of Religious Workers for 


47 Kernblad (The Hague), October 1982, p. 5. 
48 Parool (Amsterdam), Oct. 26, 1981; Trouw-Kwartet (Amsterdam), Oct. 26, 1981. 
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Saving the Sacred Gift of Life in May 1982, the Interna- 
ional Secretary of the IKV, Wim Bartels, walked out of a 
meeting when—contrary to prior promises—he was not 
allowed to speak on such issues as the SS-20 and 
Solidarity. Before he left Moscow, he talked to leaders of 
ihe Soviet Peace Council, the Soviet Committee for 
Peace and Security, and to Metropolitan Filaret, the 
conference’s chairman. The Soviets sought to smooth 
over the incident and it was agreed that relations would 
not be cut off. Bartels was the only person to take such a 
decided public stance on the handling of the Moscow 
conference. Not all in the Dutch peace movement 
agreed with the IKV stance. A Dutch member of the 
Generals for Peace, M. H. von Meyenfeidt, argued that 
the IKV was now in danger of losing credibility in Eastern 
‘Europe and could well be seen by the Soviets as being 
too pro-Western.*9 

The CPN, too, has begun to distance itself from 
§ Moscow, primarily due to developments in Poland. In 
April 1981, the party recalled its representative from the 
Czechoslovak party congress in Prague after Czech 
Communist leader Gustav Husak hinted at possible mili- 
tary intervention in Poland.5° The CPN has now officially 
abandoned its Marxist-Leninist doctrinal rigidity in favor 
of a more open posture toward political alliances and a 
strong emphasis on feminism. Recently the tradition- 
alists within the CPN, who advocate a return to the old 


** See De Tijd (Amsterdam), May 21, 1982; and Hervormd Nederland (The Hague 


May 29, 1982. Bartels defended his attitude in an article published in the official organ of 
Stop the Neutron Bomb—Stop the Nuclear Arms Race, NV-Bulletin (Amsterdar 
June 1982, pp. 6-7. He indicated that the IKV would not break off relations with the 
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policies of loyalty to the international Communist move 
ment, have tried to regain some ground, but they re 
main a minority. Nevertheless, the CPN is still seen by 
Moscow as a useful instrument. For example, the latest 
CPN party program was hailed in the East German party 
paper Neues Deutschiand for its emphasis on nuclear 
disarmament and its involvement in the campaign 
against NATO's modernization program.** | 
wing of the Stop the Neutron Bomb movement has fol 
lowed a rather flexible line so far, probably for tacti- 
Cal reasons. It has not severed any of its ties with the 
soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace or other 
WPC affiliates 


The Dutch ) 


As in Holland, the peace movement in Belgium is | 


made up of religious and secular components. The most 
important religious peace organization in Belgium is Pax 
Christi, which, like the Dutch IKV, has declared itself in 


favor of a Europe without power blocs. The Belgium | 


Communist Party (KPB) plays an important role in the 
peace movement. The major peace demonstration of 
October 25, 1981, in Brussels was organized by two 
umbrella organizations, the Flemish Action Committee 
against Nuclear Weapons (Vlaams Aktie Komité tegen 
Kernwapens—VAKA) and the National Committee for 
Peace and Development (Comité National d’Action pour 
la Paix et le Développement—CNAPD). Both organiza 
tions are controlled to a degree by the KPB (VAKA was 
in fact created on Communist initiative). Another orga 
nizer of the demonstration was the Cooperation Center 
for Peace (Overlegcentrum voor de Vrede 


™ Neves Deutschland, June 29, | 9 
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Pictured at the left, a session of the May 1982 world conference of “Religious Workers for Saving the Sacred Gift of 
Life” in Moscow; in the photo at the right, Wim Bartels (wearing glasses), International Secretary of the intercnurch 
Peace Council (IKV), with IKV General Secretary Mient Jan Faber at a press conference in the Netherlands or May 


13, 1982, that discussed Soviet refusal to let Bartels speak publicly to the Moscow gathering 
— TASS trom Sowtote end ANP 
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whose active constituents is Peace (Vrede), the official 
WPC affiliate in Belgium and a group considered to be 
the backbone of the Belgian peace movement. The 
chairman of Peace is André de Smet, who is also a 
member of the KPB and is active in Pax Christi. 

More recently, the KPB has tried to be less one-sided 
than in 1979 when it openly criticized those who wanted 
the Soviet Union to dismantle its SS—20 missiles. In 
1981, it fully accepted the slogan of the October 
demonstrations: “Neither cruise missile, nor Pershing II, 
nor SS-20.” Yet, the KPB basically adheres to the 
Moscow line. André de Smet frequently has consultation 
with Soviet officials about the activities of the peace 
movement. 


Federal Republic of Germany. In West Germany, the 
organizational core of the peace movement was formed 
by the local Moscow-oriented Communist. party (the 
DKP). The party reportedly receives an annual sum of 
50,000,000 Deutschemark from the East German Com- 
munist party (SED) to support its various fronts and 
peace initiatives.5* Small as it is, the DKP is among the 
best-organized political units in Western Europe (some 
of its cadres have been trained in East Germany and the 
Soviet Union). However, its impact on the West German 
peace movement as a whole seems to have dwindled in 
1982. The DKP’s silence on the events in Afghanistan 
and Poland, its rigid pro-Soviet line, and its criticisms of 
the nonofficial East German peace movement (which 
has a strong base in the independent-minded East Ger- 
man Lutheran Church) have made the party vulnerable 
to attacks by other groups. 

Apart from the Communists, the West German peace 
movement is largely made up of environmentalists, who 
call themselves the Greens. Toward the end of 1981, 
the Greens began to show their uneasiness with Com- 
munist domination over the peace movement, and dur- 
ing 1982, a major rift between the two groups began to 
manifest itself. This became obvious in the spring of 
1982, when preparations were under way for a major 
peace demonstration in Bonn timed to coincide with 
President Ronald Reagan's visit to the NATO summit 
meeting on June 10. At a meeting of peace activists in 
Bad Godesberg on April 4, the Greens accused the 
Communists of trying to take over and of manipulating 
the peace movement. However, proposals to make the 
“call” for the Bonn demonstration more “balanced” by 
inserting references to events in Poland and Afghanistan 


were overruled by the Communists who apparently 
———— 

52 See Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Mar. 12, 1982. It is well known that the DKP receives 
substantial financial support from East Berlin. See for example: Richard F. Staar, Ed., 
Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 1979, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 
1979, p. 148. 


dominated the floor.5? Because of this rift, the Bon 
demonstration was not as successful as the organizers 
had intended. 

The Greens may well become an important politica 
factor in Germany. They are now operating as a politica 
movement which has gained more votes than one of the 
ruling parties, the Liberal Party. Now that the Social 
Democratic Party is in opposition, it is likely to shift to 
the left in order to prevent the Greens from appealing te 
too large a section of the electorate. For their part, the 
Greens will have to strengthen their own organizationa 
structure if they are not to remain dependent on that of 
the DKP. 

The Communists are concerned about the widening 
gap between themselves and other groups in the West 
German peace movement, although they still control 
many of them. At a party meeting in Diisseldorf in Ma 
1982, DKP chairman Herbert Mies indicated that his 
party intended to remain the driving force behind the 
peace movement: “Unity of action is required. The 
worst that could happen to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many would be the inability to prevent the deployment 
of new American missiles.” 54 At another party meeting, 


in October 1982, Mies called for “the broadest possible 
front of the peace movement” to prevent the deploy- 
ment of new NATO missiles in 1983 and to oppose the | 


new “right-wing conservative” government of Helmut 
Kohl.55 


Scandinavia. Neutralist tendencies are rather strong 
among the public of Scandinavia, providing a fertile soil 
for the peace movement. At the same time, the Scan- 
dinavian peace movement is not particularly dominated 
by the Communists. In Norway and Sweden, the local 
Communist parties are relatively weak and isolated. In 
Denmark, however, the Danish Communist Party (DKP) 
has been deeply involved in the movement against the 
European Economic Community and on behalf of anti- 
defense causes. It was successful in promoting the anti- 
neutron bomb movement, and it is now actively cam- 
paigning for a nuclear-free zone and against the new 
NATO missiles. 

Particularly important in Scandinavia is the Women 
for Peace movement, which had its crigins in Denmark. 
Ten Scandinavian women organized a peace march 


from Copenhagen to Paris in the summer of 1982 “‘to § 


promote the idea of a nuclear-free zone.” Soviet Presi- § 
dent Brezhnev gave a spur to such sentiments in June § 
1981, when he reiterated that the Soviet Union would § 


URE a 
°3 On the rift, see Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt/Main), Jan. 18 and Feb. 13, 
1982; NRC Handelsblad, Apr. 9, 1982; de Volkskrant (Amsterdam), Apr. 6, 1982. 
54 As quoted in Neues Deutschland, May 24, 1982. 
58 Quoted in. ibid., Oct. 4, 1982. 
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ot use nuclear weapons against those Nordic countries 
would refuse to manufacture, acquire, or deploy 
uclear weapons on their territory.°* The Soviet pro- 
osal was Clearly intended to prevent any future deploy- 
of nuclear missiles in Scandinavia. This idea has 
de appeal. In April 1982, an Action Week in support of 
nuclear-free zone was organized by the Norwegian 
yeace movement. 
; The WPC has also been active in promoting the idea 
a nuclear-free zone in Scandinavia. Its Presidential 
mittee, which met in Copenhagen in January 1982, 
sued a statement which called “on all peace move- 
ts and all peace workers to redouble their efforts to 
the arms race. The concerted actions of peoples 
t . . . create and enlarge nuclear-free zones in 
"657 
_ As in other NATO countries, members of Soviet Em- 
dassy staffs in the Scandinavian countries, which in- 
slude NATO's critical northern flank, have been directly 
2 indirectly involved in the promotion of peace move- 
ments. In November 1981, the Danish press reported 
nat a Danish peace activist, Arne Herloev Petersen, 
d received money from undercover KGB-agent 
adimir Merkulov, second secretary of the Soviet Em- 
assy in Copenhagen. The money was used to finance 
advertisements in Danish papers favoring the idea of a 
lear-free zone in Northern Europe. Petersen had 
xeen active in the Cooperation Committee for Peace 
ind Security, an umbrella organization with WPC links. 
s founding in 1974 had been inspired by the WPC (the 
airman of the Committee represented it at the meet- 
ng of the WPC’s Presidential Committee in January 
982).58 After these disclosures, prominent members of 
® Danish Social Democratic Party (SDP) publicly ap- 
ealed to “the more serious part of the peace move- 
ment” not to identify itself with groups that could have 
infiltrated by the KGB.°? 
- Asimilar case arose in Norway, when two Soviet diplo- 
ats were expelled because of their direct involvement 
as KGB operatives in the peace movement. One of them 
was the first secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Oslo, 
stanislav Chebotok (Chebotok's first post had been 
Dopenhagen, where he was succeeded by Viadimir 
erkulov in 1977).®© 
The Soviets themselves have implicitly admitted that 
2y give financial support to “the pacifists in the other 


"® As quoted in an interview in Sosiaalidemokratt (Helsinki), June 26, 1961 

» *” Security and Cooperation in Europe. Negotiations, Not Confrontabor: Hetsinw, World 
ce Council, 1982, p. 22. 

| Berlingsk Tidende (Copenhagen), Nov. 4 and 5, 1981 

® Parool, Nov. 12, 1981 
Neue Zircher Zeitung, Nov. 29, 1981 
New Perspectives (Helsinki), No. 3, 1982, p. 25 
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camp.” The vice-president of the Soviet Peace Fund put 
it thus: 


The Soviet Peace Fund materially supports many inter- 
national events aimed at developing friendship and 
cooperation between nations, prohibition of all types of 
nuclear weapons and other means of mass destruction, 
attainment of universal and complete disarmament.™ 


On Balance 


The relationship between Moscow and the West Euro- 
pean peace movement appears to reflect a certain con- 
gruence but not identity of interests. This applies both to 
the “pacifists in the other camp” who may, at times, 
criticize Soviet policies and the “pacifists in the same 
camp” who are not actually pacifists but staunch sup- 
porters of the Communist system in its Soviet manifesta- 
tion. On the West European side, there are loose coali- 
tions of attitudinal and interest groups of varying 
strength and duration. They represent, or at least feed 
upon, a range of dissimilar opinion. On the Moscow 
side, there is a much more unified, permanent group of 
organizations which are centrally directed to achieve a 
coherent set of national and ideological interests. It is 
useless to ask who is manipulating whom. Obviously, 
each side is seeking to advance its own interests. More 
important, it seems to me, is the question: Which side is 
achieving its main objectives and to what effect? 

Those elements in the peace movement that are 
direct instruments of the Soviets, such as a number of 
Communist parties and Communist front organizations, 
seek to increase Soviet influence on the affairs of 
Western Europe. The other elements in the peace 
movement argue that “it is better to be red than dead,” 
or claim that in the end their efforts will lead to 
multilateral disarmament. 

At this point, the Soviet side appears to be having the 
better of it. The net result of their activities within the 
peace movement has been to generate pressures which 
may weaken NATO's defenses at the nuclear end of the 
military spectrum and generate disarray in the NATO 
alliance. However, Moscow cannot ignore the ever- 
present danger of a spillover of the peace movernent to 
the Soviet bloc itself. There are already signs that the 
West European peace movement is turning East, Le., s 
making inroads in some East European countries, par- 
ticularly the German Democratic Republic Moreover, 
relations between Moscow and the greater part of the 
European peace movement have clearly deteriorated 
since the suppression of Solidarity in Poland on De- 
cember 13, 1981. Until then, military juntas nad Deen 


Moscow Fronts and the European Peace Movement 


typical of right-wing regimes only. Now, a Communist | 


regime has taken recourse to military repression in 
order to remain in power. The events in Poland came as 
a shock to many in the peace movement who had seen 
in the Solidarity movement the beginnings of a new era 
in Europe. In the words of one commentary, 


For many in the peace movement it seemed as though 
the hopes of overcoming the military division of Europe 
into two warring camps and establishing the basis for 
autonomy and self-determination had been extin- 
guished.® 


Such disappointment soon translated itself into tensions 
in the peace movement between those loyal to the 
Moscow line and all others, as many participants came 
to identify their cause with the cause of East European 
dissidence. 

The Soviets themselves have taken note of these new 
tendencies within the European peace movement. The 
chairman of the Soviet Committee for the Defense of 
Peace, Yuriy Zhukov, blamed American and NATO intel- 
ligence services for “directing the peace movement 
headed by the World Peace Council into an anti-Soviet 
channel.” He added: 


Taking advantage of the lack of truthful information in 
the West and the absence of proper experience among 
the new participants in the anti-war struggle, the oppo- 
nents of detente are trying to spread among them the 
idea of the “equidistant approach to the two super- 
powers. ’’63 


Similarly, a Novosti commentator in March 1982 con- 
demned “attempts . . . being made to equate the ag- 
gressive policy pursued by the United States with the 
defense measures forced upon the Soviet Union. . . .& 

On balance, | am inclined to believe that Moscow still 
derives many benefits from its support of the peace 
movement. It is often overlooked that pressure groups 
and peace demonstrations will be much more success- 
ful and effective in a democratic state than in a totali- 
tarian state which has all the mechanisms for suppres- 
sing popular protest. The events in Poland have made 
this again abundantly clear. The peace movement, 
therefore, is likely to result in further disparities in the 
East-West military balance. It will, if it prevails, result in 
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An April 1982 peace march in Frankfurt, West 
Germany, proclaims “Solidarity with the Peace 


Movement in the GDR” and displays the “Swords into 
Plowshares” symbol of the East German movement. 
—Bossu/SYGMA. 


the unilateral weakening of the democratic nations, 
whose leaders depend on elections and the people’s 
will. Leaders of the totalitarian East will not listen to the 
“pacifists in the other camp” who may, occasionally, 
also raise their voice against the SS—20 or General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski. If the Communist regimes ignore and 
suppress voices of protest within their own states, how 
much more easily will they ignore the voices coming 
from people in the “imperialist West,” active in a move- 
ment which the Communists, in part, helped create? 


62 Disarmament Campaigns (The Hague), April 1982, p. 3. 

®3 News from the USSR (The Hague—Press Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy), 
Mar. 29-30, 1982, p. 4. 

64 |bid., Mar. 31, 1982, pp. 6-7. 
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by Wallace Spaulding 


The appointment this year of Yuriy A. Sklyarov as 
tditor-in-Chief of the Prague-based international Com- 
unist theoretical monthly Problems of Peace and 
socialism (PPS) marked continuation of an unbroken 
reak of four Soviet chief editors in the magazine's 
quarter-century of publication. Since its inception in 
958, PPS has enjoyed continuous growth. At the 
dutset, its staff represented 20 Communist parties; it 
ublished 22 national editions in 19 languages; and it 
as distributed in 80 countries. By late 1981, the 
espective figures were 63, “nearly 70,” 37, and 145. 
of late 1981, its circulation totalled over 500,000, 
aearly half of it in the “non-socialist” world.! In addition 
0 ties with more than 60 Communist parties through 
he PPS Editorial Council, the magazine claimed in late 
981 to have had “various forms of durable contact” 
ith another 20 Communist parties plus 30 “revolution- 
ry democratic and national liberation parties.”* It is 
‘learly a significant channel for contact between the 
Yommunist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and a 
broad spectrum of Communist and leftist movements 
orildwide. It is therefore of interest to examine in some 
etail the relationship between the CPSU and PPS. 
The first echelon of Soviet control is through the per- 
on of the chief editor. Sklyarov, like his predecessor, 
jonstantin |. Zarodov (who edited PPS from 1968 until 
is death in early 1982), came to the job directly from 
e€ position of first deputy editor-in-chief of Pravda, the 


1 See “How Our Journal Functions,” in World Marxist Review (London—the Britisn edition 
PPS—hereafter designated WMR), August 1981, p. 128, and “How Our Journe 

unctions,” in ibid., September 1981, p. 8. It should be noted that a North Amencan 

ition of PPS, also bearing the titie World Marxist Review, is published in Toronto 

? WMR (London), August 1981, p. 128 
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CPSU'’s official daily newspaper. Like both Zarodov and 
Zarodov’s predecessor, Georgiy P. Frantsev (who 
served from 1964 to 1968), Sklyarov is an alternate 
member of the CPSU Central Committee. The PPS's 
first chief editor, Aleksey M. Rumyantsev (who served 
from 1958 to 1964), was a full member of the CPSU 
Central Committee and had come to PPS from the post 
of chief editor of the CPSU’s theoretical magazine, 
Kommunist. 

Though the successive PPS chief editors all have had 
links with Pravda (Frantsev had once served as a 
Pravda deputy editor, and Rumyantsev went on from 
PPS to become Editor-in-Chief of Pravda), it is the Inter 
national Department (ID) of the CPSU Central Commit 
tee that appears to be the Soviet party’s institution with 
the closest overall ties to the magazine. This is logical, 
since the ID is charged with maintaining the CPSU’s 
relations with non-ruling Communist parties, whose 
representatives form the bulk of the PPS Editorial Coun- 
cil (see below). The de facto chief of the ID, Boris N 
Ponomarév,? habitually leads the CPSU delegation to 
the periodic conferences of Communist parties called to 
discuss the work of the magazine.* At the last such con 
ference, held in November 1981 in Prague, the CPSU 
delegation also included Vadim V. Zagiadin, first deputy 
chief of the ID (and a former PPS staffer®), Anatoliy 
S. Chernyayev and Karen N. Brutents (additional ID 


20, Moscow, izdatel'stvo “Sovetsasya ents™ 

a CPSU department crvef since 19D) 
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Table 1: Editorial Council of Problems of Peace and Socialism 


(Data as of autumn 1982)? 


Party represented > 


Name of representative 


Party positiond 


1. Socialist Vanguard Party (Algeria) Ali Malki (September 1978) 
2. Communist Paraty of Argentina Leonardo Pasoe Alt. CC 
3. Communist Party of Austria Bruno Furchf CG 
4. Communist Party of Belgium Robert Francis (October 1981) CC 
5. Communist Party of Bolivia Felipe Rodriguez (June 1981) 
6. Brazilian Communist Party Ari Dos Santos (March 1982) CG 
7. Bulgarian Communist Party Girgin Girginov (September 1982) CG 
8. Communist Party of Canada Jack Phillips (September 1982) Alt. PB 
9. Communist Party of Chile Hugo Fazio (July 1981) CE 
10. Communist Party of Colombia Raul Valbuena (March 1982) CC 
11. People’s Vanguard Party (Costa Rica) Manuel Delgado (July 1981) 
12. Communist Party of Cuba Raul Valdes Vivo (September 1982) CC 
13. Progressive Party of the Working People (Cyprus) Agamemnon Stavrou (June 1981) Alt. CC 
14. Communist Party of Czechoslovakia Pavel Auersperg, Executive Secretary (September 1981) He 
15. Communist Party of Denmark Ib Jorgen Norlund (September 1981) S/PB 
16. Dominican Communist Party Arsenio Hernandez Fortuna (T, February 1980) Alt. CC 
17. Egyptian Communist Party Farid Mujahid (September 1981) SG (?) 
18. Communist Party of El Salvador Jaime Barrios (March 1982) CC 
19. Communist Party of Finland Aulis Leppanen (May 1981) 
20. French Communist Party Paul Ernest Courtieu (February 1973) 
21. Socialist Unity Party (GDR) Roland Bauer (September 1982) CC 
22. German Communist Party (FRG) Georg Kwiatowski (September 1982) 
23. Communist Party of Great Britain Bert Ramelson (October 1981) 
24. Communist Party of Greece Polychronis Vais (May 1981) CC 
25. Guatemalan Party of Labor Otto Sanchez (T, February 1980) PB 
26. People’s Progressive Party (Guyana) Clement Rohee (September 1982) PB 
27. Communist Party of Honduras Milton Paredes (August 1980) PB 
28. Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Karoly Lipkovics (September 1982) 
29. Communist Party of India Sarada Prasad Mitra (September 1982) (of€ 
30. Communist Party of Indonesia Satyadjaya Sudiman (October 1979) Idr 
31. People’s Party of Iran (Tudeh) Ali Khavari (implied, September 1980) PB 
32. /ragi Communist Party Said Zaki Khayri (February 1981) PB 
33. Communist Party of Ireland Thomas O'Flaherty (July 1981) CC 
34. Communist Party of Israel Ibrahim Malik (September 1982) CC 
35. Italian Communist Party Luciano Antonetti (September 1981) 
36. Jamaican Workers’ Party Rupert Lewis (June 1981) CC 
37. Japan Communist Party Hideo Sakamoto (May 1981) 
38. Communist Party of Jordan Naim Abbas Ashhab (February 1982)a PB 
39. Lebanese Communist Party Rafiq Samhoun (May 1982) PB 
40. Communist Party of Luxembourg Rene Urbany (T, February 1973) CH 


deputy chiefs), and Oleg. B. Rakhmanan, first deputy 
chief of an unidentified department of the CPSU Central 
Committee.® 

Not only have the Soviets monopolized PPS’s chief 
editorship, but, at the next level down, they have tradi- 
tionally occupied one of the magazine’s two executive 
secretaryships. The other has always fallen to a Czech, 
the present incumbent—Pavel Auersperg—a man 
described in a Japan Communist Party (JCP) criticism of 
the magazine as being “more Soviet than the Soviets.” 
This same JCP critique, which furnishes much insight in- 
to PPS operations from the perspective of an indepen- 
dent Communist party participating in its workings, 


describes the chief editor and the two executive secre- 
taries as constituting “the core of the Editorial Office.”7 

These three officials, plus one representative from 
each of 63 other Communist parties form the Editorial 
Council of PPS (see Table 1). The Council’s stated duties 
are to “draw up and discuss long-term plans, discuss 
the articles earmarked for publication, approve the con- 
tents of each issue, organize research and theoretical 
work, and convene conferences of the participating par- 


ne 


® Pravda, Nov. 24, 1981. 
” Akahata (Tokyo), Apr. 30, 1982, trans. by Central Committee, Japan Communist Party 
in Information Bulletin for Abroad (Tokyo), No. 485, May 1982, pp. 21 and 20. | 
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y represented> 


Mexican Communist Partye 

Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
People’s Party of Panama 

Paraguayan Communist Party 

Peruvian Communist Party 

Philippine Communist Party 

Polish United Workers’ Party 
Portuguese Communist Party 
Romanian Communist Party 

Party of Independence and Labor (Senegal) 
. South African Communist Party 
Communist Party of Spain 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Communist Party of Sri Lanka 
Sudanese Communist Party 

Left Party-Communists (Sweden) 
Swiss Party of Labor 


Syrian Communist Party 
Communist Party of Turkey 
Communist Party, USA 
Communist Party of Uruguay 
Communist Party of Venezuela 
Communist Party of Vietnam 
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Table 1: Editorial Council of Problems of Peace and Socialism (Continued) 
(Data as of autumn 1982)’ 


Name of representative 


Party position? 

Alejo Mendez Garcia (March 1978) cc 
Badamyn Lhamsurene cc 
Felix Dixon (March 1982) cc 
Severo Romero (March 1982) cc 
Carlos Nunez Anavitarte (August 1980) An. CC 
Jose Lava (September 1981) PB 
Jerzy Waszczuk (October 1982) 
Domingos Lopes (June 1982) 
Barbu Zaharescu (April 1979) CAC 
Semou Pathe Gueye (June 1982) cc 
Vusizwe Seme (September 1982) S/PB 
Sebastian Zapirain (T, October 1976) 
Yuriy A. Skiyarov, Editor-in-Chief? An. CC 
Sergey V. Tsukasov, Executive Secretary (July 1981) 
Raja Collure (September 1982) cc 
Ahmad Salim (September 1982) 
Rodny Ohman (June 1981) 
The replacement of the deceased Otto Schudel 

(T, September 1979) is unknown. 
Yacub Garro (November 1979) cc 
Kemal Kervan (June 1982) 
James West (September 1982) PB 
Samuel Behak (June 1981) 
Jeronimo Carrera (June 1982) cc 


Ho Si Ban (July 1980) 


linging to a possible 65 the number of parties represented on the Council. 
D Names of parties represented on the Editorial Board are underlined 


precedes the date, reference is to the Toronto edition). 


hold ranks below that of the Central Auditing Commission member 


© Sofia, Bulgarian Telegraph Agency, Dec. 12, 1978. 

1 intormation Bulletin (Toronto), April 1982, p. 39 

8 Presumably now the Unified Socialist Party of Mexico (PSUM) 
| Rude Pravo, (Prague), May 29, 1982. 


to examine the work of the journal.”® According to 
Czech executive secretary, the Editorial Council is 
magazine's basic decision-maker, with each Council 
ber having an equal say in running the magazine, 
chief editor being merely “first among equals."* 
, some appear to be more “equal” than others. 
lly, Council members from only 15 parties con- 
tly sit as members of the Editorial Board (indi- 
in Table 1), which “handles current matters, 
ises the work of the editorial staff and publishing 

, and maintains the journal's links with fraternal 
ies.”2° The Japanese party cited the Editorial Board 
; instrumental in maintenance of Soviet control over 


® The June 1982 issue of World Marxist Review (London), p. 2, for the first time added the Palestinian Communist Party to the Sst of parties having representatives on the Enitorat 
of PPS. It would be logical for Naim Ashhab, listed as the representative of the Jordanian Communist Party on the Council, to have assumed Ife postion, since he has Geer 
] identified with the new Palestinian party (Neves Deutschland |East Berlin), May 28, 1982). Presumably. someone ese has assurmed of wil De appointed fo MW the Jordaren 


The August 1982 issue of World Marxist Review (London), p. 128, notes that a representative of the Communrst Party of Ecuador hed been sdded to the Editorial Counet of PPS 


© Dates in parentheses after Council members’ names refer to the latest issue of World Manus! Review—the London edition of PPS—in whch Council memerntup 6 ndicaied where 


9 Letters following the dates indicate the positions of the Council members in their respective parties, these are keyed as follows idr —1n the teadersnup, CH Crawman SG. Secretary 
; S—member of the Secretariat; PB—member of the Political Bureau, Political Commission, or Central Executive Comenttee, All. PB alternate member of Potticel Bureau, ete 
ber of Central Committee or National Council; Alt. CC—alternate member of Central Commuttee, etc, CAC-—member of Central Auditing Comenason. Those cot eteted 


operations of the magazine." It is noteworthy that of the 
15 parties represented on the Editorial Board, 10 are 
strongly pro-Soviet, two more (the French and Hungar- 
ian) seem mildly pro-Soviet, and only three (the British, 
italian, and Romanian) appear to be “independent.” 


* “How Our Journ! Functions,” #MA (London), September 1961. p 7 

* Lemer of Pavel Auersperg © Zivot Sirany (Pragvel. vars © Jowt Pupecabors Research 
Sernce. East European Report—Poltcal, Sonal, and Miltary Afar: (Wastengan, OC) 
No. 2004, JPRS 80579, Ap 27, 1982. p 9 

*® “How Our Journal Functons,” WMA (London), September 1981. 9 6 Emonese 
aoded 

i! Akahata, Now 27 and 28, 1981, ans. @ informaten Busetr tr Adroed, No 45, 


December 1981, p 16 
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Members of the Editorial Council, “in accordance with 
their interests,” sit on some 10 regional or problem- 
oriented “commissions” of the magazine. The following 
commissions are identified: 


e Problems of Socialist Construction (Communist- 
ruled countries); 

e The Class Struggle in Capitalist Countries 
(developed, non-Communist countries); 

e The National Liberation Struggle in Asian and 
African Countries; 

e The National Liberation Struggle in Latin America 
and the Caribbean; 

e¢ General Problems of Theory; 

e Exchanges of Experience of Party Work; 

e Problems of Peace and Democratic Movements 
(international Communist front organizations); 

e Problems of Science and Culture; 

¢ Communist Press Criticism and Bibliography; 

e Scientific Information and Documents. 


The commissions reportedly consider “(1) the agenda of 
future conferences and meetings on questions concern- 
ing theory, (2) long-term plans and projects, and (3) 
individual articles.”!2 There is also mention in the con- 
text of PPS operations of a variety of “departments,” the 
duties of which have never been specified. These 
departments by and large mirror the enumerated com- 
missions in areas of interest, although there is an Infor- 
mation Department that appears to have no counterpart 
commission.?3 

The commissions and departments appear to be 
essential mechanisms of Soviet control of the magazine. 
In every case where PPS has identified a commission 
secretary, the individual turns out to have a Russian 
name; there are even more frequent identifications of 
department heads, again all with Russian names (see 
Table 2). One tentative identification of a single per- 
son—Aleksandr Didushenko or “Hernandez Dedu- 
shenko”—as both Secretary of the Commission on Prob- 
lems of Peace and Democratic Movements and head of 
the Department of Problems of Peace and Democratic 
Movements leads us to surmise that the departments 
directly parallel the commissions and that the Russian 
heads of the departments are also the secretaries of the 
fdas silt SOE nO OY ee Slt ae SN ep 


‘2 “How Our Journal Functions,” WMR (London), September 1981, p. 8. 

'3 Ibid., August 1980, p. 128. It might be noted that the same publisher that publishes 
PPS also publishes an Information Bulletin, largely a record of Communist party 
documents and meetings. It has a director with an obviously Russian name, Andrey P. 
Sachkov. See Central Committee, Japan Communist Party, Information Bulletin for Abroad 
(not to be confused with the /nformation Bulletin just mentioned), No. 475, December 
1981, p. 3. In the absence of information to the contrary, it is likely that the 
aforementioned Information Department has responsibility for publishing the Information 
Bulletin. 
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counterpart commissions. It might be postulated furthe | 
that the departments are where numerous Russian 
“staffers” of the magazine, otherwise unidentified, fit 
(see Table 2), since there is no other plausible place fo 
them and since certain of them seem definitely to be 
active in the respective fields of endeavor. _ 

One might further deduce that the Soviets serving as 
secretaries of commissions collectively constitute the 


PPS’s Secretariat, a body said to “draw up plans” and to} 
be “responsible for the publication of the journal, sub-§ 


mitting drafts and recommendations for approval to the 
Editorial Council and Editorial Board.”!4 Significantly, 
articles discussing the work of PPS published in the 
August and September 1981 issues of the London edi- 
tion (World Marxist Review) made no mention whatso- 
ever of the composition of the Secretariat or even of the 
existence of the departments—omissions that would be 
understandable if these organizations were, indeed, 
purely Soviet bodies serving as key channels of CPSU 
control over magazine operations. This hypothesis 
became more plausible in light of the November 1981 
conference, where PPS announced establishment of a 
new /nternational Collective Secretariat, comprising the 
two executive secretaries and the commission chair- 
men—a move described as designed to democratize 
the magazine.15 

Before leaving the matter of the magazine’s personnel 
and structure, it should be noted that members of the 
Editorial Council on average appear to hold responsi- 
bilities in their respective parties at the level of alternate 
membership in the Central Committee (see Table 1)— 
the same level, incidentally, as that occupied by Chief 
Editor Sklyarov in the CPSU. It is assumed, moreover, 
that those few persons holding higher positions in their 
respective parties—e.g., Rene Urbany, Chairman of the 
Luxembourg Communist Party; Farid Mujahid, appar- 
ent Secretary General of the Egyptian Communist 
Party;1® and Ib Norlund, member of the Secretariat and 
Politburo of the Danish Communist Party—do not spend 
full time at the magazine’s Prague headquarters. The 
generally low level of the party representatives to the 
magazine makes sense, of course, if that institution is no 
more than a transmission belt for Soviet policies. 


Despite the apparent levers of Soviet control, the — 


magazine attempts to maintain the facade of providing 
a “common theoretical rostrum of the Communists for 
exchanges of views, experience, and_ information” 
through the articles it carries and the conferences it 


SS | 


14 “How Our Journal Functions,” WMR (London), September 1981, p. 8. 
18 See Letter of Pavel Auersperg, loc. cit., p. 8. 
16 See New Age (New Delhi), May 2, 1982. 
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sponsors. Moreover, PPS claims, “equality, coopera- 
, mutual respect, and non-interference in the affairs 
bf individual parties” characterize its work.!? This 
equality is, as we shall see, illusory. 

| Moscow's dominance can be inferred from the fact 
that Yugoslavia—the first Communist nation to go 
against the Soviet leadership—was pointedly excluded 


4 


7 “How Our Journal Functions,” WMR (London), August 1981, p. 127 
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from Problems of Peace and Socialism at its founding in 
1958, even though the magazine's 1947-56 predeces- 
sor, the Cominform journal For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy, had originally been published in 
Belgrade. Fearing that the new periodical would be a 
mere resurrection of the heavy-handed Cominform jour- 
nal, the Italian Communists and Gomulka’s Poland 
allegedly agreed to participate in PPS only after they 
were assured by the Soviets that it would be “theoretical 


: Table 2: Additional Soviet Officials on the Staff of Problems of Peace and Socialism’ 


Name Stated position 


geniy Panfilov Secretary, Commission on General 


Problems of Theory (June 1980) 


Tite liy Petrusenko Secretary, Commission on Problems of 
Peace and Democratic Movements 
(T, January 1975) 
andr Didusenko Secretary, Commission on Problems of 


Peace and Democratic Movements» 


Head of Department of Problems of 
Peace and Democratic Movements¢ 


Department head (February 1977) 


Hernandez Dedusenko” 
fiktor Gugushkin 


adislav Pokhvalin Department head (T, January 1975) 


evolod Rybakov Department head (December 1978) 
leksandr Volkov Department head (T, October 1974) 
italiy Dymarskiy Staff member (May 1981) 
oris Grishin Staff member (May 1980) 
jikhail Kobrin Staff member (April 1981) 
ladimir Lober Staff member (February 1980) 
litaliy Moyev Staff member (September 1982) 
adimir Mozarov Staff member (February 1982) 
chail Novikov Staff member (July 1981) 
iy Oganasian Staff member? 
arina Paviova-Silvanskaya Staff member (December 1981) 
iy Potyomkin Staff member (October 1980) 
ustem Sevortyan Staff member (June 1981) 
andr Sukhostat Staff member (June 1981) 


ce for “implied position” is the same as for “stated position” except where indicated 


D World Peace Council Special Session, Bulletin (East Berlin), No. 3, February 1979, p. 48 


2 A partial listing of figures identified from the pages of the London and Toronto (signified by “T™) editions of 


Implied position 


Petrusenko’'s successor 
Identical to A. Didusenko (above) 


Successor to V. Pokhvalin (below) as head of Department of the 
National Liberation Struggle in Latin America and the Caribbean 


Head of Department of the National Liberation Struggie in Latin 
America and the Caribbean 


Head of Department of the National Liberation Struggle in Asian 
and African Countries 


Head of Department of Problems of Socialist Construction 
(December 1974) 


in Department of the Class Struggie in Capitalist Countries 


In Department of Problems of Socialist Construction 


in Department of Problems of Peace and Democratic 
Movements; also identified on like-named commission's study 


group 
In Department of Problems of Socialist Construction 


In Department of the National Liberation Struggie in Asian and 
African Countries (also November 1981) 


In Department of Problems of Socialist Construction 


In Department of Problems of Socialist Construction 
in Department of the Class Struggle in Capitalist Countries (also 
June 1979) 


in Department of the National Liberation Struggie in Asian and 
African Countries (September 1978) 


in Department of the National Liberation Struggie in Latin 
America and the Caribbean (also August 1961) 


PPS tnrougn September 1962 Specific tovtrwtes gre omer source Mtormation 


© World Parliament of Peoples for Peace, Preliminary List of Participants, Sofia, September 1980, p. 6 


9 Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Mar. 12, 1979. 
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and informative” rather than “directional.’”!8 

In 1962, following the onset of the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, first the pro-Chinese Albanians and then the 
Chinese dissociated themselves from PPS. Moreover, 
during 1964, the Romanian edition of the magazine was 
noted as having made the following deletions from the 
master copy coming out of Prague: 13 articles criticizing 
China and four advocating strengthening of East Euro- 
pean economic integration.!9 

In an apparent rare deviation from Moscow’s guide- 
lines, the September 1968 issue of PPS—by its selec- 
tion of documents regarding the Soviet-Czech crisis— 
appeared to have been leaning toward the Czechs. But 
circumstantial evidence indicates that the Soviets were 
quick to reassert control: no October issue appeared 
(rather, it was combined with that of November), and 
Zarodov replaced Frantsev as chief editor (there is 
evidence that Frantsev had been a “moderate’”’).2° 
Thereafter, on Czechoslovakia as on China, the 
magazine has followed the Soviet line. 

The 1974 Prague conference on the work of PPS 
appears to have been some sort of high point in open 
Soviet control of the magazine. At this meeting Czech 
party figure Vasil Bilak and East German party figure 
Herman Axen called for a new world conference of 
Communist parties to coordinate ideological work and 
political action,24 something the Soviets had been pro- 
moting since the previous year.?? According to a subse- 
quent account, the PPS conference itself called for a 
“struggle against anti-Sovietism,” which led Mitsuhiro 
Keneko, leader of the Japanese delegation to criticize 
“utilization of the journal as a rostrum where the party 
and leaders of a certain country are praised.”23 Both 
Keneko and Santiago Carrillo, leader of the Spanish 
delegation, also stated their opposition to use of the 
magazine for making attacks on fraternal parties.24 
Interestingly, Carrillo, in noting the absence of sufficient 
genuine discussion and debate in the operation of PPS, 
observed that he was reiterating Spanish criticisms 
made at 1969 and 1971 PPS work conferences.?5 


SS 


18 The New York Times, Mar. 16, 1958. 

19 See “ ‘Problems of Peace and Socialism’ Romanian Style,” Radio Free Europe 
Research (Munich), Sept. 23, 1964. The Albanian edition of PPS had ceased publication 
by March 1962, and the Chinese, by the end of 1962. 

2° Christian Duevel, “Yuriy Frantsev Replaced by Konstantin Zarodov as Chief Editor of 
‘Problems of Peace and Socialism,’ Radio Liberty Research (Munich), CRD 433/68, 
Nov. 29, 1968. 

21 See Rude Pravo (Prague), Jan. 9, 1974, trans. in FBIS-EE, Jan. 16, 1974, p. D/5; 
and ADN (East Berlin), Jan. 8, 1974, trans. in FB/S-EE, Jan. 9, 1974, p. D/6. 

22 Kevin Devlin, “Anniversary Brings (Limited) Chorus of Calls for Conference,” Radio 
Free Europe Research, June 6, 1974. 

23 Akahata, Apr. 30, 1982, loc. cit., p. 6. 

*4 Ibid., p. 7; and Kevin Devlin, “Carrillo's Independent Stand at Prague Conference,” 
Radio Free Europe Research, Mar. 13, 1974. 

25 Devlin, “Carrillo's Independent Stand . . . ,” loc. cit. 


During its 1974-79 “Eurocommunist” phase, the 
French Communist Party (PCF) apparently found itself 
out of step with the Moscow line published in PPS. The 
June 1974 French edition of PPS omitted an article by 
Ponomarév appearing in other editions, which had im- 
plied the need for Communists to control the army and 
police in any Left coalition government in which they 
might participate (understandable hindsight with 
respect to the case of Chile but hardly reassuring to 
French Socialists, with whom the PCF had formed an 
electoral coalition).26 Moreover, the French Communists 
joined with their Italian counterparts in openly protest- 
ing Soviet attempts to portray the April 1977 conference 
on the work of the PPS as a landmark on the road to 
strengthening Communist unity.27 

The November 1981 PPS work conference gave fur- 
ther evidence of the heavy-handed Soviet attempts to 
dominate the magazine, as well as of considerable 
resistance by some of the more independent Com- 
munist parties. At the conference, Vasil Bilak made a 
speech extolling the Soviets, urging the magazine “to 
place emphasis on strengthening the action unity and 
cohesion of the Communist movement” and ending with 
a call for a new conference of world Communist 
parties.28 By contrast, Tomio Nishizawa, leader of the 
Japanese delegation, made a detailed critique of Soviet 
domination of PPS.29 The JCP later claimed that it was 
supported in this criticism, explicitly by the British, 
Italian, Belgian, and Spanish delegations, and implicitly 
by the Romanian, Swiss, and San Marinan ones.?° In 
December 1981, the JCP’s Standing Presidium explicit- 
ly called for the demise of Problems of Peace and 
Socialism, stating that the magazine “has tended to 
become a propaganda publication justifying the hege- 
monism of a particular party.’ 3? 

Despite this criticism, the Japanese, Spanish, Roma- 


nian, Italian, Belgian, British, and Swiss Communist | 


parties continue to be listed (and presumably still serve) 
on the PPS Editorial Council as of late 1982 (see Table 
1). Clearly, Problems of Peace and Socialism remains 
an important—indeed, the only—permanent. institu- 
tional symbol of unity for the world’s pro-Soviet and 
independent Communist parties. 


26 See B. Ponomarev, “The World Situation and the Revolutionary Process,” World 
Marxist Review (London), June 1974, pp. 3-15. Cf. La Nouvelle Révue Internationale 
(Paris—the former title of the French edition of PPS), June 1974. 

27 “Soviet Interpretation of Prague Meeting Stirs Controversy,” Radio Liberty Research, 
116/77, May 14, 1977. 

28 Bratislava Pravda, Nov. 26, 1981, trans. in FB/S—EE, Dec. 3, 1981, p. D/11. 

29 Akahata, Nov. 27 and 28, 1981, loc. cit., pp. 8-21. 

30 Akahata, Apr. 30, 1982, loc. cit., pp. 9-10. 


31 Akahata, Dec. 11, 1981, trans. in Information Bulletin for Abroad, No. 475, December — 


1981, pp. 1, 7. 
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SAMPLING of several current 
studies on the origins of the cold war 
aniarge our understanding of the 
dense complexities of that important 
nistorical period without getting 
wverly involved in the moralistic 
arrels over culpability occasioned 
by such revisionist historians of the 
mold war as D. F. Fleming, W. A. 
illiams, Gabriel Kolko, Gar Alpero- 
itz, and others. 

Revisionism strikes the historical 
ofession mighty blows from time 
0 time, particularly on issues of war 
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and peace. One recalls the great 
debates in the 1920's and 1930's 
about both the origins of World War | 
and President Woodrow Wilson's 
reasons for entering it in 1917. To 
the degree that “traditionalist/revi- 
sionist” quarrels preempt the field, 
they tend to retard ongoing research 
simply because of the sorts of moral 
questions upon which they concen- 
trate and the legalistic manner in 
which evidence is sought and pre- 
sented. This is particularly so when 
the issues that historians raise have 
contemporary policy implications, 
as in the case of the post-World War 
|| debate regarding the origins of the 
cold war. If the reviewed works are 
any indication, that debate may con- 
ceivably now be passé. 


OF THE VOLUMES under consid- 
eration, two—the book by Hugh De 
Santis and the collection edited by 
Thomas Hammond—dea! with less 
well-known American actors and 
participants in the diplomacy of 
Soviet-American relations between 
1941 and 1949. The important 
works by Vojtech Mastny and by 
William Taubman concentrate upon 
East-West relations from the Soviet 
side. Finally, Leon Martel’s study ex- 
amines American Lend-Lease policy 
toward the USSR. Clearly, these 
volumes have many overlapping 
pieces, for they are ail filling in the 
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same jigsaw puzzie. While these 
works provide few startlingly new in 


sights, they serve collectively to | 


refocus attention on some of the key 
aspects of Soviet-American relations 
as they evolved between 1939 and 
1949. 

| would stress this broader time 
frame. Much of the existing cold war 
literature—revisionist and nonrevi 


sionist—begins with the high points | 


of Soviet-American collaboration (at 
Tehran in 1943 and Yalta in 1945) 
and attempts to trace the downhill 
slide thereafter. However, it is 
essential to understand the continu 
ity of events from the prewar period 
to the early cold war period. George 
Kennan, in his contribution to Ham 
mond’s Witnesses to the Origins of 
the Cold War, focuses on this 
probiem: 


To this day | have never been abie | 


to understand why, when people 
choose to use the term Cold War to 
describe our relations with ne 
Soviet Union, they begin with the 
end of World War li, as though there 
were some sharp difference be 
tween what went on after that ime 
and what had gone on before it. in 
deed, one gains the impression tat 
many people are only imperfectly 
aware that the Soviet Union exsted 
prior to the Second World War 
(Hammond, p. 28) 
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Kennan’s comment is, of course, 
hyperbole—but useful hyperbole. 
The question is not one of whether 
or not Americans knew the Soviet 
Union existed, but of the number of 
Americans who had any deep ap- 
preciation of the interior nature of 
the beast itself. Knowing only the ex- 
terior of the beast, Americans (in- 
cluding American policymakers at 
the very highest levels) were prone 
to sharp swings of moods and atti- 
tudes regarding the USSR, with pro- 
found illusions giving way to pro- 
found revulsions, and even vice 
versa.! 

As De Santis demonstrates, of the 
American diplomats who had deal- 
ings with the Russians during the 
1939-49 period, the most realistic 
and judgmentally consistent were 
those of the so-called “Riga group” 
(plus Averell Harriman). These pro- 
fessional diplomats were alumni of 
the American listening post in Latvia 
before the United States established 
relations with the Soviet Union in 
1933. They went on to Moscow or 
back to Washington to become the 
first real Soviet experts of the Ameri- 
can government. By 1945, they 
were the veterans of a long cam- 
paign, having watched the Kremlin 
through several of its convulsions. 
They, at least, had few illusions, one 
way or the other, regarding the 
nature of the beast; nor did they 
have exaggerated apocalyptic vi- 
sions of the Soviet threat. George 
Kennan and Charles Bohlen are the 
best-known of the group, but others, 


‘ William Bullitt, Roosevelt's first Ambassador to Moscow, 
exemplified the first kind of switch; Roosevelt, himself, the 
second. During the Nazi-Soviet Pact period, Roosevelt in a 
1940 White House address to the American Youth 
Congress, gave a bitter and extemporaneous 
tongue-lashing to the Soviet Union and its American 
fellow-travelers. The Soviet Union, he said, was run by a 
dictatorship as absolute as any in the world and was allied 
with another dictatorship. Quoted in Wm. Langer and 
S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolationism, 

New York, NY, Harper and Bros. 1952, p. 388. Scarcely 
two years later, he was into his “Uncle Joe” mood, which 
was more than mere Rooseveltian soft-mouthing—he 
seems to have believed it. 


like Arthur Bliss Lane and Loy 
Henderson, shared their experi- 
ences. 

De Santis’ book is flawed by his 
excessive probing of the sociological 
origins of these diplomats and the 
putative effect of their Ivy League, 
generally genteel backgrounds on 
their diplomatic perceptions and 
behavior. This is an overworked 
theme. It is possible that the desire 
to be sa/onfahig and to appear in the 
best company of sophisticated Euro- 
peans may have made some of 
them snooty, “reactionary,” and ap- 
palled by assignments to dismal, 
backward posts like Moscow. But it 
is not proven that such snobbish- 
ness colored what they actually 
came to think of the Russians and of 
Soviet behavior. This preoccupation 
of De Santis tends to downplay the 
important effect of objective experi- 
ence and events on their judgments. 

The De Santis account reveals 
that members of the “Riga 
group’—like other Americans of the 
time—were capable of altering their 
assessments of Soviet intentions, 
capabilities, and social changes, 
i.e., that they were not mere doc- 
trinaire hard-liners, as some have 
suggested. Thus Lane, in the Riga 
outpost before the Stalin purges 
began, toyed in his dispatches with 
the idea that the Soviet system 
might undergo evolutionary transfor- 
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mations for the better (De Santis, 
p. 58). Later, during the war, many 
of the Riga-ites themselves became 
committed to Roosevelt’s faith of the 
time that, treated with trust and en- 
ticements, the Soviets might also 
trust and commit themselves to high 
liberal principles in the postwar era 
(ibid., pp. 81-105). 

Hammond's Witnesses to the Cold 
War reinforces the cumulative im- 
pression one gains from the De San- 
tis volume that it was not the pre- 
dispositions and biases of American 
diplomats on the spot which led 
them to adopt strong, anti-Soviet | 
stands, but rather their immediate 
experiences. Like De Santis, the 
Hammond collection deals with the 
reactions of American diplomats to 
Soviet-American relations, although 
chiefly in a later period, 1944-48 
after the tide of battle on the Eastern 
front had turned decisively in favor' 
of the Red Army and the balance of. 
power had shifted in favor of the: 
Soviet Union in Eastern and Central 
Europe. The book is a collection of 
reminiscences by US diplomats and 
other officials stationed in Moscow, 
Belgrade, Sofia, Prague, Berlin, and 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe when 
the war ended and the gradual 
process of Soviet digestion and sub- 
jugation of the region commenced. 

The contribution of Karl Mautner, 
US Liaison Officer to the Berlin City 
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2 ent from 1947 to 1958, is 
cule illustrative. As a US 
major, Mautner crossed the 
Ibe River in April 1945 with his divi- 
: to meet a stream of westward- 
oving refugees—Germans, lib- 
rated Dutchmen, Frenchmen, 
krainians, and Belgians—who 
“full of horror stories” about 
their experiences with the Russians. 
These stories, Mautner recalls, “we 
discounted as Goebbels 
designed to drive a 
2 between us Allies.” Yet, why 
was sit that “no one wanted to go 

ast, even if they came from there?” 
after these Americans met the 
Russians, did they begin to grasp 
the reason. The “most fearful .. . 

ere the liberated Soviet P.O.W.’'s 
0 were in terror of being liberated 
by their compatriots” (in Hammond, 
D. 232). The spectacle of Nazi con- 
centration camps served as tem- 
Dorary antidote to these new, per- 
Septible feelings for the Stalinist 
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The Hammond collection shows 
he cumulative effect that the Soviet 
>sonquest of Central and Eastern 
urope had on these Americans 
rreated” to a front-row seat. Never 
Defore, at least since the early days 
the Bolshevik revolution, had 
icans had the opportunity at 
hand to observe the Soviet 
stem in operation. Even the “Riga 
group” of Russia-watchers—in Lat- 
a and later in Moscow—had been 
Ire cribed in their movements 
nd their contacts. But the 

ericans in Eastern Europe from 
1945 to 1948 were impotent and 
witnesses to a gigantic 
catastrophe, as the Soviets system- 
edema to transform 
ir Conquered territories. Episodic 
ough they may be, the reminis- 
ces of these observers, when 
together, foreshadow the 
d shock which was later also 
be registered in American public 
eactions to these developments. 
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Mautner’s essay on Berlin is unique 
among these reminiscences, since 
only in Berlin (where Western Allied 
forces were present to countervail 
the Soviets) was the process of 
Gleichschaltung checked.2 
American bewilderment at the 
swift deterioration of relations with 
the Soviets after Yalta and the 
temperamental US reactions to 
events in postwar Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe become more under- 
Standable when set against the 
record of wartime exhortations, 
declarations, and principled state- 
ments. In reading accounts in 
Martel’s Lend Lease, Loans, and the 
Coming of The Cold War and Taub- 
man's Stalin's American Policy, one 
is particularly struck by the abstract 
fashion in which wartime Western 
statesmen dealt with postwar issues 
in meetings with their Soviet coun- 
terparts. Even Winston Churchill's 
realistic concerns about the postwar 
balance in Europe (not to mention 
the liberal views of Cordell Hull and 
Roosevelt) were matters pertaining 
to future possibilities, not to visible 
realities. In the high world of global 
statesmanship, such intangible ab- 
stractions made it possible to deal 
more impersonally with such mat- 
ters as spheres of influence, the 
Atlantic Charter, and frontiers, since 
the probable consequences of deci- 
sions could not be understood in the 
light of personal experiences. The 
two Western liberals, Churchill and 
Roosevelt, were, in their respective 
ways, products of their slightly dif- 
ferent Anglo-American cultures, and 
while by far the more worldly-wise of 
the two, Churchill was oddly enough 
probably as insensitive as his Amer- 
can counterpart to the likelinood of 


? Muchae! Petrowcn's story trom Begrace, atere he was 
staboned Gunng and after he war, Giffers ory #/ Met Me 
polincal Giechschaitung eas Carned Ouf Dy Tao's forces 
The Yugosiay Comwmurs! partisans  eOord eas SHmgry an 
autonomous, DIORdy mwraature of Somet Cemencr Owe 
the same penoo See Petrowch “The View form 
Yugosiava.” © Hammond pp 34-59 


postwar Western resentment about 
the real-life consequences of war- 
time Realpolitik dealings with the 
Soviets. The idea of “spheres of in- 
fluence,” considered in the abstract, 
was innocuous enough; but when 
actually implemented with firing 
squads, mass deportations and ex- 
terminations, purges, and concen- 
tration camps, it was quite another 
thing.? 


CONTINUITY of Soviet policy from 
the late 1930's through the early 
postwar period is an important 
theme in the reviewed works by 
Mastny and Taubman. Moreover, 
their treatment of the 1939-45 
period itself as one of triangular con- 
flict among the liberal democracies, 
the Nazis and the Soviets—with a 
wide range of possible shifts and 
permutations—is enlightening, if not 
altogether original.* The contingen- 
cies inherent in this unstable “cor 
relation of forces” at any given time 
between 1939 and 1944 included 
(1) perpetuation of the Nazi-Soviet 
alliance, at least until a decisive Nazi 
victory in the West against Britain 
and even the US; (2) an actual war 
between the Soviet Union (in alli- 
ance with Nazi Germany) and the 
Western powers—a distinct, if brief, 
possibility in 1939-40; (3) a com- 
mon front of the liberal dernocracies 
and the USSR to defeat or contain 
Hitler; (4) a war between the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany with the 
United States standing by; and (5) 
the possibility, after June 22, 1941, 
of a separate peace—either on the 
Western or Eastern fronts. it s 
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against the backdrop of all these 
possibilities that one should exam- 
ine the wartime policies of the 
respective belligerents, rather than 
merely against the backdrop of 
“what really happened.” 

One gets two powerful impres- 
sions from reading Mastny and 
Taubman: first, that both before the 
outbreak of war in 1939 and after- 
wards, it was the Western powers 
that courted the Soviets, never vice 
versa; and, second, that Stalin’s 
mode of dealing with Nazi Germany 
during his courtship of Hitler was 
profoundly different from his later 
treatment of the Western Allies— 
both during and after the war. (The 
latter point has a corollary: that 
Stalin’s wartime perspective regard- 
ing Soviet interests in Central and 
Eastern Europe, the Balkans, and 
the Middle East was fundamentally 
derived from patterns and policies 
displayed during the time of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact. Thoughts enter- 
tained by Western diplomats before 
that agreement and after the Russo- 
German war began that the Soviet 
Union would respect the inner integ- 
rity of states in its own sphere were 
at best illusory hopes.) 

The contrast between Stalin’s 
dealings with Hitler during the 
period of the Pact and with the 
Western powers in the period from 
the Nazi invasion through the imme- 
diate postwar period is worthy of 
some contemplation. From the very 
outset of the Russo-German war, 
the Allies were the supplicants in 
Moscow: they initiated the idea of 
the “Grand Alliance”; they lent 
material assistance to the Soviet war 
effort through Lend-Lease and haz- 
ardous shipments; they were the ini- 
tiators and pleaders for the wartime 
conferences at Tehran and Yalta; it 
was their leaders, Hull, Churchill, 
and Roosevelt, who traveled thou- 
sands of dangerous miles to meet 
with Soviet leaders in cities easily 
accessible from Moscow (through 


the entire European war, only one 
major Soviet leader, Vyacheslav 
Molotov ventured out to a Western 
capital—in 1942 to Washington). 
This diplomatic asymmetry of visits 
was particularly poignant when one 
recalls how an ailing Roosevelt 
traveled, at great risk to his health, 
to the Crimea to participate in a 
summit conference that otherwise 
would not have occurred. 

The Western leaders’ “confi- 
dence-building measures”—praise 
for Soviet strides towards democ- 
racy and a downplaying of suspi- 
cions of Soviet behavior—were not, 
to put it mildly, warmly recipro- 
cated.° Cold realism was the order 
of the day in Moscow, and Mastny in 
his book goes so far as to suggest 
that even Roosevelt’s condescend- 
ing “Uncle Joe” treatment of Stalin 
may have served only to heighten 
Suspicions of American duplicity in 
the latter’s mind. During the war, 
Soviet outbursts of anti-Western 
polemics, while lacking the usual 
Marxist-Leninist claptrap (which was 
revived only when the war had ena- 
ed), had the consequence of redou- 
bling of efforts by London and 
Washington to reassure the Soviets 
of Western loyalty to the Alliance. 

A good example of this Western 
policy of wooing the Soviets during 
the war was the special status ac- 
corded the Soviet Union by Roose- 
velt in the American Lend-Lease 
program after the Nazi attack on the 
USSR. The Russians unlike all other 
aid recipients, including Britain, 
were neither held accountable for 
what they intended to do with what 
they received, nor were they re- 
quired to present hard evidence in 
advance why they needed it. Fur- 
thermore, from the beginning, the 
Lend-Lease program for the USSR 


° Such were Soviet suspicions that when the pro-Soviet 
American Ambassador to Moscow, Joseph Davies, invited 
members of the Soviet Politburo to view a movie version of 
his Mission to Moscow, Stalin refused to attend, Mastny, 
p. 102. 
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was specially watch-dogged by the 
White House to ensure maximum | 
cooperation from US government. 
agencies and to expedite deliveries’ 
(Martel, p. 59 and passim). | 

How different were Stalin’s rela- 
tions with Hitler during the Soviet- 
German alliance! Then, far from be- 
ing the grudging, ungrateful, sullen 
recipients of aid, the Soviets had 
been the fulsome bestowers of lend- 
lease to the Nazis, in the form of 
desperately needed raw materials, | 
including oil. As Hitler’s relations 
with the Russians began to cool in 
1940, Stalin went out of his way to 
assure his ally of Soviet fidelity, to 
avoid any public signs of protest or 
anger—a posture of truckling com- 
pliance which became more bizarre 
as the threat of a German attack 
grew.® 

Neither Mastny nor Taubman 
resolve the questions which this 
contrasting behavior raises. Was it 
that prudence and fear were more 
in order in dealing with a totalitarian 
power? Was it that Stalin believed 
that toughness and threats would 
work with the Anglo-Saxons, where 
it would certainly not work with 
Hitler? Did Stalin—before, during, 
and even after the brief Nazi-Soviet 
pact—really have a respect for 
Hitler, which he did not have for 
Roosevelt? 7 

For their part, Western statesmen 
from the outset of the Russo- 


EE 


© Mastny at one point (p. 28) even conjectures an ironic 
theory: that the Soviet massacre of thousands of Polish 
officers at Katyn may have been intended as a signal to 
the Nazis of the Soviets’ Bundnistreue, i.e., as proof that 
they were not holding these officers in reserve for some 
possible future use against Germany! 

7 Stalin’s attitude of grudging respect for Churchill, which 
he did not feel for Roosevelt, may also shed light on the 
Soviet leader's attitude toward Hitler. When Churchill 
visited Moscow in 1942, he referred in a conversation with 
Stalin to his own anti-Communist past. Stalin replied, that 
“we like a downright enemy better than a pretending 
friend.” As Stalin, with some respect, told Yugoslav 
Communist Milovan Djilas, “Churchill is the kind who, if 
you don’t watch him, will slip a kopeck out of your pocket. 
.. . Roosevelt is not like that. He dips in his hand only for 
bigger coins. .... ” Mastny, p. 48. 


> war were faced with the 
pecter of either a Russian collapse, 
a Nazi-Soviet separate peace. 
iS accounts for their constant at- 
pts to reassure Stalin of their 
est support—even when, as in 
matter of an early Second Front 
1942, such reassurances were 
ither plausible nor credible. Ac- 
cording to Mastny, Stalin himself 
brobably did not rule out the possi- 
dility of a separate peace in the East 
il mid-1943. This would explain, 
part, the ambiguous Soviet state- 
ents about Germany before that 
ate—the distinctions Stalin drew 
between the German people and 
eir leaders, and between even the 
erman state and the Nazis. It 
ould also explain Stalin’s reluc- 
lance to subscribe to Roosevelt's 
ormula of “unconditional surren- 
Jer.” Ironically, Stalin’s shift to the 
aximalist goal of totally defeating 
sermany (in mid-1943 according to 
astny) came when Washington 
d London were most concerned 
about the possibility of the USSR’s 
signing a separate peace.® 


N HINDSIGHT, we now know that 
the structure of postwar Europe—its 
division between the Soviet empire 
d the West—was fixed geographi- 
cally by the disposition of military 
forces after VE (Victory in Europe) 
Jay, 1945. “Yalta” became the 
symbol of betrayal for those who felt 

might have been otherwise. Yet, 
at these books—particularly 
Mastny’s and Taubman’s—defini- 
show is that in their dealings 
ith Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt 
ad pretty much given up Eastern 
rope long before. The fine pro- 
puncements they strove for at Yalta 
ere largely cosmetic. Did these 


*® The change apparently occurred after the battie of 
lursk in the summer of 1943. in October 1943, Harry 
NS wrote in AMencan Magazine of Ns wornes 
Russia: “if we lose her, | do not believe for 2 
that we will lose the war, but | would Change my 
on about the time of victory.” See Mastny, p. 84 
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Western statesmen really hold the 
destiny of freedom in Europe in their 
hands in the brief period from 1943 
through 1945? Could more have 
been expected of them? Was either 
of them more responsible than the 
other for the debacle? 

Mastny demonstrates that by late 
1943 at Tehran, Roosevelt clearly 
dominated his British partner and in 
many ways—some of them con- 
temptible—went out of his way to 
make this clear to Stalin.? Thus, one 
might argue that Roosevelt should 
bear the chief responsibility for the 
concessions at Tehran and Yalta. 
But, even before Churchill became 
the junior partner in the summit 
talks, he had pretty much thrown in 
the Western Allies’ towel concerning 
a large swath of European territory. 
Hull, Roosevelt's Secretary of State, 
may have come back from the Mos- 
cow Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
in October 1943 (a meeting at which 
the British voice was still the domi- 
nant one on the Western side) with 
glad tidings that spheres of influ- 
ence and the balance of power were 
things of the past. But at that same 
conference, Anthony Eden had pre- 
sented a British line of policy which 
clearly gave up far more than even 
Stalin himself was asking for. The 
Churchill directive which Eden took 
to Moscow, a fatuous combination 
of high principle and low realism, 
was very clear on this point: 


We affirm the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, noting that Russia's ac- 
cession thereto is based upon the 
frontiers of the 22nd June 1941. We 
also take note of the historic fron- 
tiers of Russia before the two wars of 


* Wendell Wiline, vesting Mascoe mn 1943, autac 
Roosevelt in bad-mouthung the Britsn nm Conversabons ea? 
Sowet ieaders Al dinner with Andrey Vystunsmy ne eet 
so tar as to say that the US wes im tavor of 2 second Wort 
but that Britain was not. Taubman notes al Ove es ever 
too much for the Russians: Vystensmy “gaped © 
astonsshment™” and then “rose to remark at awwerg he 
war would require the umwted efforts of af Twee great 
alhes.” Taubman, pp. 58-59 
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aggression waged by Germany in 
1914 and 1939. (Mastny, p. 109) 


Small wonder, then, that this 
Moscow conference, and its orgias- 
tic festivities, was the high point of 
“Allied” cooperation. '° 

As Mastny notes (p. 109), from 
that point on, the Western powers. 
“though genuinely opposed to 
spheres of influence, showed a 
growing disposition to sanction in 
advance Soviet supremacy in large, 
but as yet undefined, portions of 
Europe.” But that was only the haif 
of it. “Russia's exclusive role in 
Eastern Europe would be taken for 
granted while the rest of the conti- 
nent could be regarded as open for 
competition. This was the new 
meaning the formula (spheres of in- 
fluence} had acquired by 1943,"""! 

That the two Western leaders were 
resigned, long before Yalta, to Soviet 
domination of East-Central Europe is 
clear. But what is equally clear, and 
somewhat different from these dis- 
positions, is that the ultimate deter- 
minant of where Europe would be 
divided wouid lie not in these vari- 
ous conferences, but on the battle- 
field. Conferences would ultimately 
only register—give or take a few 
kilometers—what the armies would 
conquer. It seems that the British 
and Americans merely hoped that 
Stalin would behave himself with 
what he took; it was not their turf 


* Stages Lucuiien Carquet tor "s Western guests 
gerost Gefes Gesornpton One Arnercar Gourmet 
Cescnibec f a "esemoerg Pe esc ad rresperutec 
extravagance Of prerewusuhonery Moscow No one atid 
the British Amtessador tor Retna: effect “Oreped # 
medats, 2 gest fed ard Die sesh ored 2 att? otwrt “ 
proceeded to tal © fe wate Of 2 baw at @ ewe 
of Teng: COreatered of 6 ates Met off tues oral 
Gass. COUTNE Hy Tr rss ad Geer Te 
norngorta smnce SJ "ey J Joes Ug Ww 
greet oss of Ggrty © Oe Sart. p 10> 

Rocsewet fed Dy |S43 ime Church enter of 
Eastern E_sope odeed even "ure Kacneved ep tedy 
wad Carte Soemnen » Septernte 1943 Tet he 
*Eropea’ peugne ed SINGH Mot & ee Te Meme 
qorwnesor © Te pe Pet 6 eh leery eos Fe 
Eyopes rues ena Org Te eae © Decor 
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anyway. The only line which Roose- 
velt repeatedly took with Stalin 
about possible Soviet depredations 
was that Polish and Baltic Ameri- 
cans might become angry and vote 
wrong—a debating point which, to 
Stalin, must have been incompre- 
hensible, or at least “suspect.” 


CLAUSEWITZ coined the aphorism 
that war is a continuation of politics 
by an admixture of other means. 
Yet, Clausewitz was too astute a stu- 
dent of warfare to neglect some im- 
portant realities which make the 
implementation of the axiom very 
difficult in practice. Aside from their 
uncertainties, battles contain their 
own imperatives and give birth to 
new ones. In the waging of war, the 
obvious need and impulse to win, or 
at least not to lose, compels even 
the shrewdest statesman to lay 
aside thoughts of long-term goals 
during the heat of battle. Conscious- 
ness of this dilemma inherent in war 
can illuminate our understanding of 
the origins of the cold war. 
Revisionist historians of the cold 
war have made much of the issue of 
the “Second Front,” as one of 
several early causes of Stalin’s 
“justified” suspicions regarding his 
Western allies. The Russians were 
‘doubtless unhappy when they later 
found out that Roosevelt’s ingratiat- 
ing assurances to Molotov in 1942 
regarding the early opening of a sec- 
ond front were not to be realized 
(Mastny, pp. 46-47). But there is 
more to the story than duplicity on 
the part of the American president. 
Of course, between 1941 and 
1943—before the tide of battle 
turned in the East—an Allied landing 
in the West seemed to the Russians 
an indispensable battlefield necessi- 
ty; they ceaselessly clamored for it. 
The expression “Second Front” 
itself, as a Soviet invention, could 
have been read as a heavy insult, 
particularly to the British, whose 
own first front had been all too grave 


a reality since the Battle of France, 
when Stalin had been on the other 
side helping Hitler as best he could. 
But such bootless arguments are 
essentially irrelevant to military 
necessity. Stalin had his own neces- 
sity; the Allies, theirs. Stalin’s im- 
perative was that the invasion come 
quickly, to divert German divisions 
from victory in the east. The strate- 
gic imperative for the Allies was that 
their invasion be sufficiently well en- 
dowed logistically so as not to fail, 
and that took time. The two necessi- 
ties were very different, and the 
leaders of the West could not satisfy 
both Stalin and their own generals. 

However, as Mastny points out, 
Stalin was not alone in praying for a 
very early “Second Front.” Another 
Allied commander, the Polish gen- 
eral Wladyslaw Sikorski also prayed 
for it (Mastny, p. 60) but for reasons 
very different from Stalin’s. An early 
and successful Allied invasion pene- 
trating into the heart of the continent 
would have meant that less territory 
would fall to the Red Army; it might 
even have meant Polish freedom. 
Sikorski surely was not alone in this 
dream. Had the Normandy invasion 
been delayed longer than it was, or 
had Hitler beaten it back, far more 
of Europe would have fallen under 
Soviet sway—possibly all of Ger- 
many, or much more. 

There are other, smaller ironies of 
military necessity to be observed in 
the European war. At one point, for 
instance, a beleaguered Stalin 
urged his Western allies to pressure 
Turkey into the war, by way of a 
diversionary Balkan invasion (Mast- 
ny, p. 113). Surely he knew that 
such an adventure, if successful, 
would have had far-reaching politi- 
cal consequences for that region. 
Also for battlefield reasons, the 
British and Americans at Cairo 
opted to support the partisans 
under Josip Broz Tito in Yugoslavia 
rather than those of Draza Mihajlo- 
vic (deeming the former more effec- 
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tive fighters), whereas Stalin, for his 
own prudent reasons, distanced 
himself from Tito and maintained 
correct relations with King Peter’s 
government-in-exile (Mastny, pp. 
67-68). And then there was 
Churchill’s “soft-underbelly” inva- 
sion strategy (Successfully opposed 
by Dwight Eisenhower—Mastny, p. 
113): had it been undertaken, the: 
door to Northern and Western 
Europe surely would have been 
open to the Red Army. 

But there is a critical aspect of this 
Clausewitzian problem to which 
none of these authors much attend, 
perhaps because it is so obvious. 
For the Americans, in any event, it 
was decisive. US strategic planning, 
backed by the immense “arsenal of 
democracy,” was exclusively de- 
voted to defeat of the enemy and to’ 
no other cause, certainly not to a 
triangular war game. Particularly, it. 
was dedicated from the outset to’ 
winning the European war before. 
the Pacific one (a good thing, all 
things considered). Finally, it was 
committed to a central Clausewitz- 
ian principle: the strategy of direct 
engagement with the enemy’s main 
force, which meant going to the 
heart of enemy territory. The 
supreme irony is that at Tehran, at a 
time when the tide of battle had con- 
clusively turned against Hitler, it was 
Stalin, and not Churchill, who sup- 
ported this strategy, which was to 
bring American and British forces 
into the heart of Europe. The strat- 
egy of direct engagement triumped 
over Churchill’s far more cautious 
alternative of indirect strategy, 
which might well have prolonged the 
war in the West, while permitting the 
Soviets to advance further into the 
heart of Europe. 

Although the reasons for this sim- 
ple, clear American strategy are 
many, behind it there lay an astute 
judgment of a very high order, 
which had to do with an understand- 
ing of American democracy and the 


erican character. There is a 
, not repeated in any of these 
‘books, that illustrates the point. In 
1943, a young American Army colo- 
nel, Dean Rusk, accompanied Gen- 
2ral George Marshall on a train trip 
from Washington to New York. 
Querying the General as to the (to 
im) dubious merits of Eisenhower's 
direct strategy, with its promise of 
very heavy casualties, Rusk got a 
simple answer from Roosevelt's 
master logistician: the American 
people, Marshall replied, would not 
tolerate a long war; they were impa- 
ent.” That impatience, which 
Roosevelt also sensed, extended to 
an American aversion to engage in a 
‘dangerous confrontation with Stalin 
_just at the moment when victory had 
been achieved. 

Maxim Litvinov turns up as a 
haunted, Cassandra-like figure in 
several of these books. More aware 
perhaps than Roosevelt of the inevi- 
table American backlash against 
Stalin’s relentless westward expan- 
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12 Personal communication of Mr. Rusk to the author 
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sion, Litvinov despaired of the 
future. When Harriman ran into him 
at a Moscow theater one evening in 
November 1945, he asked Litvinov 
what “the US could do” to satisfy 
Stalin. Litvinov replied, “Nothing.” 
Harriman then asked what the Sovi- 
et government could do to improve 
affairs. Litvinov answered, “! believe 
| know what should be done but | 
am powerless” (Mastny, p. 305). 


THOSE HISTORIANS who are con- 
cerned with explaining why things 
happened the way they did are 
naturally cautious as to the great 
what ifs in history. Much of the 
cold war literature, both traditional 
and revisionist, has focused upon 
the paths, roads, streams, and rivu- 
lets leading to the particular cold 
war we have known. But the books 
reviewed here, taken together, re- 
mind the reader of other contingen- 
cies which swirled in the tides of 
World War II. One clear possibility in 
those years was an East-West con- 
frontation strategically far more 
disadvantageous to the West than 


the one which came about. The 
Stakes, in essence, involved control 
over all of Europe. The dice of Mars. 
not diplomacy, witiessly saved what 
remains of a free Europe 

Could things have been better? 
The reputations of Churchill and 
Roosevelt do not shine in these 
pages. It is Mastny’s judgment, | 
which the other works at least do not 
contradict, that these two Angio- | 
Saxon statesmen, as diplomats, | 
failed to “prepare themselves and | 
their peoples for the disheartening | 
likelihood of a breakdown of the | 
wartime alliance” (Mastny, p. 309) 

But their failure went beyond this. 
In the glow of victory—the war won, 
the job done—they did not warn 
Stalin of the repercussions that his 
reckless overextension would have. 
But then, Stalin never was one to 
understand public opinion or the 
democracies. Litvinov, the Bolshe- 
vik dove, one might say, was in 
desperate need of premature hawks 
in London and Washington to miti- 
gate or stave off the impending 
crisis. 
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KONSTANTIN CHERNENKO was ac- 
tively campaigning for one of the top 
leadership posts in the Soviet Union 
at the time of Leonid Brezhnev’s 
death. While his chief rivals had ma- 
neuvered quietly behind the scenes, 
Chernenko had made a concerted 
effort to keep himself in the limelight 
and had sought the support of pro- 
gressive, reform-minded elements 
within the party, including key re- 


gional leaders. His campaign plat- 
form called for greater democracy 
within the party; increased public 
participation in decision-making; 
economic and ideological innova- 
tion, and decentralization. 
Chernenko’s strategy suggests 
that he believes there is a strong 
constituency within the party that is 
anxious for reform. Indeed, there 
are many signs of pressure for 
change from members of the politi- 
cal elite. Leading party theoreti- 
cians, for example, have suggested 
a need for basic political reforms 
that would place restraints on the 
authority of the top party leadership 
and result in a decentralization of 
political power.! Other well-placed 
specialists have questioned current 
economic priorities and called for a 
new stress on consumer produc- 
tion—presumably at the expense of 
heavy industry and defense spend- 
ing.2 Reform economists in the 
Soviet Union have proposed a 
limited revival of private enterprise 
along the lines of the New Economic 


‘In a recent allegorical article ostensibly on China, but 
with unmistakable implications for the current situation in 
the Soviet Union, Fedor Burlatskiy, a department head at 
the CPSU Central Committee's Institute of Social Sciences, 
suggested a broad range of political and economic reforms 
for the post-Brezhnev era (“Interregnum, or a Chronicle of 
the Times of Deng Xiaopong,” Novyy Mir (Moscow), No. 4, 
1982, pp. 205-228. In a 1981 assessment of “political 
power” in socialist societies, Anatoliy Butenko, a sector 
chief at the Institute of Economics of the World Socialist 
System, indicated that basic political reforms were needed 
in the Soviet Union in order to forestall a Polish-style crisis. 
Butenko's book is entitled Politicheskaya organizatsiya 
obshchestva pri sotsializme (The Political Organization of 
Society Under Socialism), Moscow, Mysl, 1981. 
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Policy of the 1920's and have begun 
to look to the private economy in 
Eastern Europe as a model for the 
Soviet Union itself.3 

Chernenko appears to have ac- 
tively courted these interests. This 
aggressive strategy could work to 
Chernenko’s disadvantage by alien- 
ating the more conservative party | 
members and making him the prin- 
cipal target of the other candidates 
for Brezhnev’s succession. At the 
same time, by placing himself in this | 
position, Chernenko has sought to | 
distance himself from Brezhnev, 
with whom he was more closely 


identified than were any of his rivals. § 


Although the close association with 
Brezhnev was Chernenko’s greatest 


asset in his climb to power, it could # 
be one of his greatest liabilities after | 


Brezhnev’s death. Given the mount- 


2 V. Pechenev, a consultant to the CPSU Central 
Committee, stated that further progress toward 
communism would be impossible without an increased 
emphasis on consumer production (“On the Firm Soil of 
Socioeconomic Policy: On Certain Aspects of the Shaping 
of the New Man Under Conditions of Developed 
Socialism,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 11, 1982, 
pp. 32-43). Yu. Novopashin, a sector head of the Institute 
of Economics of the World Socialist System, recently wrote 
that the Soviet Union could not hope to serve as a model 
for the development of the Third World unless it could do a 
better job supplying its own people with food and 
consumer goods (‘The Influence of Real Socialism on the 
World Revolutionary Process: Methodological Aspects,” 
Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), No. 8, 1982, pp. 3-16. 

3 See Anatoliy Butenko, “Socialism: Forms and 
Deformations,” New Times (Moscow), No. 6, 1982, 
pp. 5-7. Yevgeniy Ambartsumov, at the same institute as 
Butenko, has been the leading advocate for expanding 
private enterprise. See “On the Private Economy,” 
Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 12, 1981, and “Economics and 


‘ 


Politics: Lenin’s Approach,” New Times (Moscow), No. 10, a | 


1980, pp. 18-20, and No. 11, pp. 18-20. 


mg problems facing the country, 
zhnev’s successor cannot afford 
be seen merely as a continuer of 
he status quo. Thus, Chernenko 
mus clearly demonstrate that he is 
ot just a Brezhnev clone. 
-Chernenko’s association with 
nev can be traced back to 
950, when Brezhnev became the 
st secretary of Moldavia, where 
yhernenko was head of Agitprop. 
oon after Brezhnev became a sec- 
tary of the CPSU Central Commit- 
e in 1956, Chernenko was 
ought to Moscow to serve as a 
or head in the CPSU Agitprop. 
1960, when Brezhnev became 
hairman of the Presidium of the 
ISSR Supreme Soviet, he selected 
ernenko to head its secretariat. 
;00N after Brezhnev replaced Nikita 
shrushchev as leader of the CPSU, 
vhernenko was selected to head the 
eneral Department of the CPSU 
ventral Committee, the top staff 
position serving the Politburo and 
etariat. In the mid-1970's, 
“hernenko began to move rapidly 
ough the ranks of the top party 
sadership, becoming a Central 
mittee Secretary in March 
976, a candidate member of the 
olitburo in October 1977, and a full 
ber in November 1978. In re- 
pent years, the Soviet press and 
evision have shown Brezhnev and 
+hernenko together with increasing 
requency, highlighting their close 
alationship. 
While Chernenko’s status and 
thority grew steadily after his pro- 
otion to the Politburo, his fortunes 
90k a sudden leap following the 
path of Mikhail Suslov in January 
982. Chernenko immediately 
ped ahead of Andrey Kirilenko in 
2 leadership rankings and took 
Suslov's position as unofficial 
econd secretary of the party. He 
D0nN began to assume new respon- 
Dilities in the leadership, becoming 
ore actively involved in the key 
eas of foreign policy and manage- 
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ment of cadres. 

Chernenko's status did not appear 
to have been diminished by the pro- 
motion of Yuriy Andropov to the 
Secretariat in May. On the contrary, 
judging by his public activities, the 
range of Chernenko’s responsibili- 
ties and activities increased after the 
May 1982 plenum, while Andropov 
kept a remarkably low profile. In re- 
cent months, for example, Cher- 
nenko has become actively involved 
in economic matters for the first 
time, while also assuming many of 
Suslov's former responsibilities in 
the areas of foreign policy, ideology, 
and culture. Andropov’'s activities, 
by contrast, seemed to have been 
largely restricted to the latter three 
areas. It thus appeared that Cher- 
nenko had assumed responsibility 
for broad oversight over all aspects 
of party work, while Andropov was 
entrusted only with the day-to-day 
management of certain Central 
Committee departments formerly 
under Suslov. 


CHERNENKO is by far the most pro- 
lific author among the succession 
candidates. In the past five years, 
he has written three major books, 
seen a collection of his speeches 
and articles published, and 
authored numerous additional arti- 
cles.* This impressive outpouring 
has contributed to Chernenko’s im- 
age as an authority on a broad range 
of subjects, perhaps helping to com- 
pensate for the fact that he has 
never headed a major party or state 
organization. Chernenko’s works 
contain many important new ideas. 
A careful reading of these materials 
also provides a remarkably Clear 
picture of what might be some sig- 
nificant new policy initiatives under 
a Chernenko regime. 

Chernenko's newest book (Ques- 
tions of the Work of the Party and 
State Apparatus), published in May 
1982, appears to have been timed 
to coincide with succession maneu- 
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| verings. Issuance of this expanded 


and revised edition of a book that 
first appeared in 1980 was—accord- 
ing to the introduction—in response 
to the great enthusiasm of readers 
and critics to the original. The first 
half of the book—on party history—is 
virtually unchanged in the 1982 ver- 
sion, whereas the second—on cur- 
rent problems of party work—has 
been almost completely revised and 
considerably expanded. These revi- 
SIONS appear to have been designed 
to help promote Chernenko's image 
as a well-rounded leader, familiar 
with all key aspects of domestic 
policy. The new edition contains 
new or expanded sections on the 
economy, cadres, collective leader- 
ship, and ideology. Reissuance of 
the book has been accompanied by 
a new wave of publicity for Cher- 
nenko. Compared to the treatment 
of books by other Politburo mem- 
bers, the Chernenko volume has 
been reviewed by an unusually large 
number of papers and journals 
throughout the country, and many 
of these reviews have been particu- 
larly flattering to Chernenko.®* 

An important theme in many of | 
Chernenko’s writings, and a major | 
one in this book, is the need to | 
strengthen democratic practices 
within the party. Throughout the 
book Chernenko stresses the need 
for greater openness in party | 
decision-making. He suggests, for 

: 
| 


example, that there should be freer 
debate in party meetings, which, he 
complains, are often dominated by 
“orofessional orators” who deliver 
“dull, stereotyped speeches.” He 
also calls for less secrecy in party 
work, stating that it is “hardly 
justified” to keep the results of party 
control investigations confidential. 


*On Oct 15, 1982. Pravds aroused Te puteceten 
of af eperded einen of Ohernersc) Gaus of Sumer 
es 
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Chernenko praises innovations by 
the Communist party of the Geor- 
gian republic that help promote the 
“free and frank exchange of views” 
and suggests that other party orga- 
nizations might adopt some of the 
Georgian practices, such as: both 
announcing the agenda for plenums 
and providing participants with 
copies of reports in advance; con- 
ducting open party meetings; and 
encouraging frequent contacts be- 
tween party leaders and various 
groups in society. 

Chernenko’s commitment to ex- 
panding intraparty democracy is 
underscored by his comments on 
Stalin. The symbol of Stalin is a 
touchstone of political orientation in 
the Soviet Union, and Chernenko is 
the only party leader who has direct- 
ly addressed this sensitive subject in 
recent years. His comments provide 
the clearest indication that he is try- 
ing to cultivate a reputation as a 
reformer. As in the first edition of the 
book, Chernenko states that the 
“mistakes and distortions connected 
with the Stalin personality cult 
harmed socialist democratization 
and party and state building” (p. 
119). He goes on to praise the work 
of the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956 
in examining the question of Stalin’s 
methods of leadership, and the 
June 1956 Central Committee de- 
cree on Stalin for helping to over- 
come the consequences of the per- 
sonality cult (pp. 119, 139). Thus, 
Chernenko publicly rejects a return 
to more repressive methods of party 
control. 


A SECOND major theme of Cher- 
nenko’s writings is that party leaders 
must become more attuned and re- 
sponsive to the views of the popu- 
lace and foster a sense of public 
participation in managing society. In 
this latest book, Chernenko repeat- 
edly stresses that leaders must take 
the views of all groups into account 
when making decisions. Calling for 


better communication between the 
leadership and the masses, he is 
particularly enthusiastic about soci- 
ological research and public opinion 
polling and suggests that party lead- 
ers make greater use of this type of 
information (pp. 216, 266). Cher- 
nenko also devotes considerable 
attention in the book to the impor- 
tance of letters that the party 
receives from workers (pp. 349- 
64). In fact, the importance of this 
channel of communication has long 
been one of Chernenko’s favorite 
themes. In the later 1970’s, for ex- 
ample, he began a broad campaign 
for local party organizations to pay 
more attention to the problems dis- 
cussed in letters, and many local 
parties have responded enthusias- 
tically. 

The theme of improving the links 
between the leadership and the 
populace was also emphasized in 
Chernenko’s 1978 book (Some 
Questions on the Creative Develop- 
ments of the Style of Party and State 
Work). There Chernenko claimed 
that Lenin was strongly committed 
to maintaining close ties between 
party leaders and the people and 
that Lenin believed that these ties 
were necessary for the party to stay 
in power. Chernenko quoted Lenin 
as saying that “one of the greatest 
and most terrible dangers” for the 
party is becoming separated from 
the people. Chernenko stated that a 
central theme of all of Lenin’s works 
is that socialism is “not created by 
orders from above” (pp. 122-24), 

The need to increase the public’s 
sense of participation by expanding 
the role of broad-based, non-party 
organizations in the management of 
society figures strongly in Cher- 
nenko’s 1978 book as well as in 
many of his other writings. Although 
the populist ideas in Khrushchev’s 
1961 party program have been 
largely ignored in the Brezhnev era, 
Chernenko’s book quotes several of 
that program’s provisions to support 
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his idea that soviets, trade unions, 
and other mass. organizations 
should ‘actively participate in 
managing state affairs, and deciding 
economic and cultural questions” 
(p. 116). Chernenko maintains that 
soviets have a key role to play in ex- 
panding democracy in the Soviet 
Union and that the 1977 Constitu- 
tion significantly strengthened their 
authority. The 1978 work contains 
an in-depth discussion of the con- 
Stitution that includes interesting 
new details on the work of the com- 
mittee which drafted it. Chernenko | 
also discusses trade unions at | 
length. His call for more active in- 
volvement of the trade unions in the | 
management of production is a 
theme that has gained new popular- | 
ity in the Soviet Union since the start | 
of the Polish crisis. 

The articles Chernenko has writ- 
ten since the crisis in Poland have 
stressed with new urgency the im- 
portance of ascertaining and con- | 
sidering public opinion. They sug- | 
gest that unless the views of the 
masses are carefully considered, 
the Soviet Union itself, as well as 
other East European countries, risk 
a Polish-style crisis. In a recent issue 
of Kommunist, for example, Cher- 
nenko suggested that the Polish 
leadership’s lack of understanding 
of the public mood was a major fac- 
tor leading to the disturbances.® He 
stated that the experience of other 
socialist countries demonstrates 
that “truly firm ties with the masses” 
cannot be established “‘once and for 
all,” but that Communist leaders 
must constantly stay in close touch 
with the “vital interests” of the peo- 
ple and pursue policies that yield 
“tangible results.” He also cau- 
tioned that unless the interests of all 
elements of society are carefully 


© “The Leninist Strategy of Leadership: On Certain 
Questions of the Party's Activity Under the Conditions of 
Developed Socialism,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 13, 
1981, pp. 6-22. 


onsidered and reflected in policy 
cisions, there is a “danger of 
tension and of political and 
ic Crisis.” In a more re- 
bent article, he stated that events in 
bland demonstrate the “funda- 
ental significance” of heeding the 
of the masses, and that the 
‘harsh lessons” of recent years 
that if problems go unchecked 
can turn into political crises.’ 


. 
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THE 1981 VOLUME of Chernenko’s 
collected speeches and articles 
clearly demonstrates that these con- 
cerns for expanding intraparty 
democracy and improving links be- 
ween leaders and the masses have 
been long-standing themes in his 
ings, predating his rise to the top 
ks of the party leadership. These 
dominate the articles on 
affairs in the book, which 
sontains Chernenko's published 
tings for the period 1971 to 1980 
Ss well as a number of previously 
inpublished speeches. A good sub- 
ct index enhances the usefulness 
of this collection for studying 
~hernenko. 
The need to improve intraparty 
Jemocracy is, in fact, the principal 
subject of the earliest article in this 
sollection, a reprint from the Sep- 
mber 1971 Voprosy istorii KPSS. 
this article, Chernenko called for 
aking information more available 
thin the party, expanding the ac- 
ities of lower party organs, and 
making more extensive use of work- 
’ letters in party work. Similar 
es were expressed with partic- 
ar Zeal in a May 1979 article from 
oblemy mira i sotsializma. 
enko argued in this articie 
at, as the population becomes 
sophisticated and better edu- 
ted, there is a more pressing need 
® the leadership to hear and take 
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“A Question of importance for the Entire Party,” 
istorii KPSS, No. 2, 1982, pp. 3-19 
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into account public opinion in the 
decision-making process. He re- 
vealed for the first time that the 
CPSU Central Committee has set up 
@ special group for studying public 
opinion and conducting sociological 
research (p. 442). 


THE NEED for more innovative solu- 
tions to the problems facing the 
country is a third major theme that 
emerges from Chernenko's writings. 
In his 1982 book on the party and 
State apparatus, Chernenko places 
particular stress on the need for in- 
novative solutions to economic 
problems. His discussion, however, 
appears to have been left inten- 
tionally vague, since Chernenko fails 
to commit himself to any specific 
types of economic reform. Rather, 
he limits himself to generalities, call- 
ing for more innovative approaches 
to economic management and 
greater experimentation in industry. 
He also stresses the importance of 
implementing new ideas and tech- 
nological innovations on a broad 
scale, while calling for a resolute 
struggle to eliminate obstacles to 
progress that are now a “brake” on 
development (p. 261). Chernenko's 
comments on trade unions suggest 
that he favors giving workers a 
greater role in management. 
Chernenko goes further in urging 
a more innovative approach to ideo- 
logical questions. His 1982 book 
stresses the “creative” development 
of Marxist-Leninist theory and calls 
for a resolute struggle against “dog- 
matism, ossification of thought, and 
the irrational imitation of existing 
models” (p. 247). In a recent 
article,® Chernenko not only stresses 
the need for ideological flexibility, 
but appears to call into question the 
ideological legacy of Suslov. He 


* “Tne Vanguard Role of the Comenurest Party, emportant 
Condimons tor @s Growth On the Quasty of Weunges ow 
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urges a reassessment of “seeming 
indisputable theses” in the light of 
changing conditions. Chernenko 
acknowledges that this is a contro. | 
versial idea and states that the prob- | 
lems he discusses in the article were 
bound to prompt “heated disputes” 
within the party. These fundamental ) 
questions are the very ones that | 
must now be considered by party 
leaders as they undertake a revision 
of the 1961 party program.*® Cher. 
nenko has been particularly active in 
pushing the revision, and he may be 
trying to use this as an occasion to 
press for basic changes in party 
policy. 


IN ADDITION to presenting a broad 
program for change, Chernenko 
makes a particular effort to appeal 
to key interest groups in his writings 
For example, in his 1982 book on 
the party and state apparatus, Cher- 
nenko goes out of his way to reas- 
sure the party elite that their job 
security will not be threatened by 
the innovations a Chernenko regime 
might bring. He stresses the impor- 
tance of experienced cadres and 
condemns Khrushchev’s policy of 
mandatory replacement of a fixed 
portion of the party leadership at 
each election. He says that such re- 
quirements arbitrarily eliminated 
many qualified leaders, and praises 
the decision of the 23rd CPSU Con- 
gress in 1966 to repeal the provi 
sions in the party statutes that man- 
dated replacement of cadres (p 
221). 

Chernenko also uses this newest 
book to help woo the support of 
regional party organizations by pro- 
moting greater decentralization. He 
suggests that local areas should be 
given greater authority and be freed 
from excessive dependence on 
Moscow in decision-making. He 
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States, for example, that “strength- 
ening of democracy begins with in- 
creasing the possibilities for the 
development of local initiative, free- 
ing central organs from minor de- 
tails.” This idea is supported by 
quoting Lenin to the effect that local 
areas should be allowed the “maxi- 
mum _ initiative and should show 
maximum independence and bold- 
ness” (p. 407). 

Chernenko praises at length 
reforms made by two regional party 
organizations whose support could 
help his succession chances: those 
in Georgia (for efforts to improve in- 
traparty democracy) and in Azer- 
baydzhan (for effective manage- 
ment of the economy). Georgian CP 
First Secretary Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, and Azerbaydzhan CP First 
Secretary Geydar Aliyev, two of the 
Soviet Union’s most effective and in- 
novative leaders, reciprocated by 
clearly allying themselves with Cher- 
nenko in the succession contest.!° 
Both men are candidate members 
of the Poiitburo. What is perhaps 
more significant, however, is the fact 
that such well-placed leaders were 
betting on Chernenko. 

Chernenko’s discussion of nation- 
ality policy also appears designed to 
help win support in the republics. In 
his 1982 book on human rights, for 
example, Chernenko stresses the 
flourishing of individual national 
cultures, as do other leaders, but 
goes further by strongly condemn- 
ing Russian nationalism. He states 
that “great power chauvinism,” 
reflecting the past privileged status 
of the Russian nationality, was a par- 
ticular problem in the Soviet Union 


SS 


10 Shevardnadze frequently mentions Chernenko in his 
speeches and singled him out for special praise in a 
speech published in Zarya Vostoka, (Tbilisi), May 4, 1982; 
their close ties were evident during Chernenko’s October 
1982 visit to Georgia. It is worth noting that on major 
public holidays (May 1, November 7), Chernenko’s portrait 
has been displayed for several years in Armenia in a 
Position that accords him a higher ranking than his actual 
status in Moscow would have merited. 


and that the struggle against it was 
one of the chief tasks of the party 
(p. 49). 


THE BOOK on human rights, how- 
ever, is aimed primarily at a foreign 
audience. The volume is designed to 
establish a strong record for the 
Soviet Union on human_ rights 
issues, as the Soviets themselves 
define them. It outlines the various 
social services provided by the 
Soviet state and defends the Soviet 
record on cultural issues. The 
English translation of this book ap- 
pears to be faithful to the 1981 Rus- 
sian original, although the book’s 
contents have been reordered. 

The non-Russian reader will find 
the last reviewed item, an English- 
language collection of Chernenko’s 
writings assembled by Pergamon 
Press, a more representative in- 
troduction to his views than the book 
on human rights. Unfortunately, the 
primary criterion for the choice of 
the selections appears to have been 
to avoid having to make new transla- 
tions of Chernenko’s writings. The 
book relies heavily on articles that 
had already appeared in English 
and which were intended primarily 
for a foreign audience. It includes a 
disproportionate number of articles 
from International Affairs, as well as 
a lengthy introductory pamphlet on 
the CPSU. The handling of this pam- 
phlet is puzzling. The pamphlet (first 
published in 1978) was reprinted 
without change in the 1981 Russian 
edition of Chernenko’s_ writings. 
However, in this English-language 
collection, the editors have added 
numerous references to events oc- 
curring after 1978, without explain- 
ing why they have done so. 

This English-language volume 
helps to promote Chernenko’s im- 
age as an authority on foreign 
policy. The most interesting item in 
this regard is Chernenko’s speech at 
the April 1981 celebration of Lenin’s 
birthday, in which he speaks out in 
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unusually strong terms about the 
dangers of nuclear war. He explicitly 
rejects nuclear war as a “legitimate” 
or “rational” option for policy- 
makers, and adds that any responsi- 
ble leader must recognize that the 
use of nuclear weapons would place 
the “future of mankind’s existence in 
jeopardy” (p. 11). Chernenko has 
shown more concern over this prob- 
lem than any of the other succession 
candidates. 

Other comments by Chernenko 
also suggest that he is anxious to 
negotiate an arms agreement with 
the West and that he would like to 
shift resources spent on defense to 
the consumer sector. For example, 
in his 1979 election speech for the | 
Supreme Soviet, republished only in 
the Russian edition of Chernenko’s 
works, Chernenko was more enthu- 
siastic than other leaders at the time 
in looking ahead to a SALT III agree- 
ment, expressing the hope that it 
would allow more money to be spent 
on consumer production. He stated 
that if any agreement could be 
reached “a considerable part of the 
resources currently swallowed up by 
the arms race could be used for 
creative needs.” Chernenko’s writ- 
ings on domestic affairs also place a 
strong emphasis on consumer pro- 
duction and suggest that he would 
be inclined to seek ways to limit 
defense expenditures. 


WHILE THIS REVIEW has focused 
on Chernenko’s more innovative 
ideas, his views on other subjects 
appear to be quite traditional. 
Nevertheless, taken together Cher- 
nenko’s writings tell us a great deal 
about the man and his ideas. Cher- 
nenko emerges as a leader commit- 
ted to pragmatism and change, who 
would be willing to undertake new 
policy initiatives. His writings sug- 
gest that if Chernenko were to come 
to power some of his policy direc- 
tions might include: a heightened 
interest in arms control with the 


st, some efforts to slow defense 
ding, an increased emphasis 


on consumer production, economic | cratic practices both within the party 


reform, and an expansion of demo- 
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HE TRADITIONAL response of Rus- 
an intellectuals to sociopolitical 
oblems and abuses in their coun- 
ry has been to write a book, more 

en than not a novel, a play, or 


perhaps a collection of stories or 
poems. Russians continue to be 
denied those options for normal po- 
litical action that people living in par- 
ticipatory democracies take for 
granted. Hence Russian literature 
has assumed a unique social and 
ethical significance, which in turn 
has brought upon the heads of 
writers special demands not only 
from an expectant reading public 
hungry for the truth, but also from 
the ever-vigilant authorities deter- 
mined to prevent the appearance of 
seditious material that might inter- 
fere with the smooth running of the 
state and the security of their own 
positions in power. So it often hap- 
pens that political debates revolve 
around novels, plays, and even 
poetry, in ways that are quite un- 
familiar to us in the West. 

The situation today remains much 
the same as it was two centuries ago 
under the Empress Catherine Il. 
Horrified by the abuses of serfdom, 
Alexander Radishchev in 1790 
managed to publish (on a private 
printing press!) an account of his fic- 
tionalized journey from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow. Catherine re- 
warded Radishchev for his temerity 
with immediate arrest. Radischev 
was sentenced to death, Dut 
Catherine graciously commuted his 
sentence to exile for ten years in 
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and in the country as a whole 


Siberia. In 1849, a similar thing hap- 
pened to Fyodor Dostoevsky: for 
Participating in a discussion group 
he was sentenced to be shot. How 
ever, Nicholas | reduced his sen 
tence to ten years in Siberia, four of 
them in prison. On his return, 
Dostoevsky published a remarkable 
account of his experiences. His 


Notes from the House of the Dead | 


(Zapiski iz mértvogo doma) was the 
first in a long line of such memoirs, 


| 


but it is in the Soviet period that this | 


unique literary genre—camp of 
prison literature—has come into its 
own. 

While much has changed since 
Dostoevsky's time, it is all for the 
worse. Almost immediately after 
they seized power in 1917, 
Bolsheviks established “concentra- 
tion camps”: first for political op 
ponents; then for those who might 
possibly become unsympathetic to 
their methods and airns; then for po- 


tne | 


litical allies; then for members of the | 
CPSU and the military elite; then for | 


anybody and everybody, quite ir- 
discriminately. As Solzhenitsyn 
argues in The Gulag Archipelago, 
the camps were introduced on 
Lenin's specific instructions, and the 
notion of “socially redeeming” 
forced labor was fully established Dy 


the early 1920's. It was Stalin, | 


however, who transformed 


the | 
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camps into an integral part of the 
state’s political and economic 
system.! Varlam Shalamov, who 
was first arrested in 1929, states in 
an important tale, “Mister Popp’s 
Visit,” that the authorities conducted 
experiments with the use of convict 
labor in two chemical plants in 
1930-31: 


It was here that the question of the 
camps’ very existence was decided. 
Only after the Vishera experiment 
was judged profitable by the higher- 
ups did the camps spread all over 
the Soviet Union. No region was 
without a camp, no construction site 
was without convicts. It was only 
after Vishera that the number of 
prisoners in the country reached 12 
million (Graphite, p. 143). 


After Stalin’s death in 1953, many 
criminals were amnestied: the offi- 
cial Soviet view remains. that 
criminals are less dangerous than 
“politicals.” Soon afterward millions 
of political prisoners were released, 
giving rise to an important theme in 
Russian literature and film, that of 
the returning political prisoner. (An 
honest, thoughtful treatment of the 
theme can be found in Victor 
Nekrasov'’s Kira Georgiyevna, a 
novel published in 1961. The ap- 


1 The similarities between the Soviet camps and the later 
Nazi German camps are striking. In 1937, Volume 34 of 
the Bol’shaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia) appeared with a description of the Nazi 
camps that in fact describes accurately and in detail the 
Soviet labor camps. Quoted in Mikhail Geller, 
Kontsentratsionnyy mir i sovetskaya literatura (The World of 
Concentration Camps and Soviet Literature), London, 
Overseas Publications Interchange, 1974, pp. 5-6. The 
similarities were an obvious embarrassment to the Soviet 
authorities. Shalamov tells of a man who was accused, 
quite falsely of course, of declaring that Kolyma was 
“Auschwitz without the ovens” (Graphite, p. 130); the 
fabricated charge is revealing. Some prisoners had 
experience of both Nazi and Soviet camps. Among the 
women Eugenia Ginzburg met in prison were several 
members of the Comintern. One displayed some “hideous 
scars” on her buttocks and calves and said, “ ‘This is 
Gestapo.’ Then she quickly sat up again and, stretching 
out both her hands, added: ‘This is NKVD.’ The nails of 
both her hands were deformed, the fingers blue and 
swollen.” 


pearance of these novels and films, 
permitted because of Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalin campaign, culminated in 
late 1962 with the publication in 
Novyy mir of Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn’s novella One Day in the Life of 
lvan Denisovich (Odin den’ Ivana 
Denisovicha), the first (and only) 
truthful portrayal of life in the camps 
published in the Soviet Union; offi- 
cial hacks have, of course, pro- 
duced several grotesquely rosy pic- 
tures of the camps. 

Significantly, given the Russian 
tradition referred to above, the vehi- 
cle chosen for this revelation of 
camp life was not a work of exposi- 
tory prose, but one of fiction. To 
avoid having to explain the phe- 
nomenon of the camps or to get into 
the dangerous area of generali- 
zation, Solzhenitsyn carefully nar- 
rowed his focus in both time and 
place. Furthermore, he narrated the 
story from the point of view of a sim- 
ple peasant carpenter, a man who 
would not seek to rationalize his ex- 
periences. 

The appearance of this startling 
work resulted from a rare overlap 
between the policies of the Soviet 
Communist Party leadership and 
the desires of the liberal intelligent- 
sia.? In permitting the publication of 
One Day and other works, such as 
Yevgeniy Yevtushenko’s poem “The 
Heirs of Stalin’ (‘“Nas/edniki 
Stalina’”) which actually appeared in 
Pravda, Khrushchev’s obvious. in- 
tention was to separate himself from 
the abuses of the past, which were 
all blamed on the “cult of personal- 
ity.” (Stalin's body had been re- 
moved from the mausoleum on Red 
Square in late 1961.) The sugges- 
tion was that times had now 
changed, that the Gulag was a thing 
of the past. 


IT IS generally agreed in the West 
that the mass terror employed by 
Stalin as a weapon of political con- 
trol has been abandoned. Some 
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have suggested that the campl 


system he created has been largel 


dismantled. Unfortunately, this does 
not appear to be the case. Mass ter-j 
ror has been replaced by selectivel 
terror, designed to “encourage the 


others.” Certainly, there can no 


longer be 12 million prisoners in the} 


Gulag, but just how many remain is 


impossible to say. Most Western 


estimates put the figure at two to 
three million, of whom a little over 
10,000 are political prisoners.3 
Compare this figure with the 


400,000 inmates now being held in' 


American prisons. 

Anatoly Marchenko’s My Testi- 
mony (Moi pokazaniya) offers the 
first extensive description of the 
Camps since the death of Stalin. 
Marchenko states at the outset that 
the only thing that kept him alive 
was the determination to get out 


| 


and tell what he had seen and en- | 
dured: “The main purpose of my | 


notes is to tell the truth about the 
camps and prisons for politicals that 
exist today. . . .”* Marchenko ex- 
presses the fear that all the writing 
about Stalin’s camps circulating in 
samizdat would lull readers into a 
false sense of security, that they 
would not realize that the camps 
continued to exist after Stalin. 
Marchenko is unusual in being a 
worker who was politicized into 
becoming a member of the dissi- 
dent intelligentsia. In From Tarusa to 


Siberia he tells of his most recent ar-. 


rest, his hunger strike, and the 
brutal treatment he endured in the 
late 1970’s. Marchenko is a victim 


of “selective terror.” Originally ar-_ 


rested as a scapegoat after a brawl — 
in a workers’ hostel, he has been- 


2 See my “Anti-Stalinism and the Liberal Trend in Soviet 
Literature,” The Dalhousie Review, (Halifax), Summer 
1962, pp. 179-89. 

3 See “Estimates of the Prison Population of the USSR,” 
Radio Liberty Research Bulletin (Munich), RL 351/82, 
Aug. 31, 1982. 

4 Anatoly Marchenko, Moi pokazaniya, Paris, La Presse 
Libre, 1969, p. 6. 


ystematically brutalized and has 
d his health placed in serious 
opardy because of his desire to 
eave the Soviet Union. 
The evidence included in 
aham Shifrin’s extraordinary 
idebook confirms on a coun- 
irywide scale Marchenko’s personal 
experience that the Gulag continues 
D exist and even to flourish. Fur- 
ore, Shifrin argues that the 
isoners, whether politicals or com- 
non criminals, men or women, con- 
ue to play an important economic 
ind military role by working in 
ants, on industrial sites (such as 
he Baykal-Amur Railway—BAM), 
d in Soviet arms (including 
clear) production. Shifrin, a 
tionist who spent ten years in the 
samps and emigrated to Israel in 
.972, has drawn less from his own 
xperiences than from those of 
sountless other former prisoners 
d their families to produce de- 
iled information on the location, 
pe, Capacity, and, on occasion, 
ihe names of the commandants of 
ome 2,000 prisons, camps, and 
psychiatric hospitals” in the Soviet 
nion. A map of the country at the 
nd of the book is completely black 
dots marking the sites of such 
Stablishments. 
What makes Shifrin’s book espe- 
ially shocking is the deliberate in- 
songruity between the tourist format 
epublic by republic, region by 
legion) and his often ironically 
theerful guidebook prose style on 
e one hand, and on the other, the 
ightening “sights” and human suf- 
ering that are being described. 
e is just one example of this 
nique (pp. 86-88): 


dessa was given the title of “heroic 
" for its role in the war. This is the 
t thing an Intourist guide will tell 
OU... . The guide, however, will not 
e// how to find the concentration 
mps, prisons, and psychiatric 
isons of the city... . We can most 
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easily begin our tour by first visiting 
the penal complex on Chernomor- 
skaya Road, consisting of a women's 
camp, a Children’s camp, and a 
camp for adolescents (14 to 18 
years of age). 


Shifrin’s book contains not only 
maps, but also some photographs 
taken in the camps and somehow 


smuggled out of the country. One . 


shows a camp in Orél with a group 
of boys walking past a sign that 
reads “Honest work: the road home 
to the family”; another shows 
women sawing and chopping trees 
deep in the Siberian forests near the 
Yenisey River (both photos taken in 
1976). 


WHY IS IT that the shocking facts 
presented in Shifrin’s book have not 
had very much impact in the West? 
The first reason is that you cannot 
suffer for statistics; the suffering 
reaches a level where it no longer 
registers with the reader, certainly 
not the reader in the West. As 
Eugenia Ginzburg herself remarks: 
“The most fearful thing is that evil 
becomes ordinary, part of a normal 
daily routine extending over 
decades” (Within the Whirlwind, p. 
290). You can only suffer with one 
person at a time; that is why The 
Diary of Anne Frank had such an 
enormous impact. Second, the bare 
facts lose their power over our 
senses and emotions if they are not 
presented in a coherent and artistic 
manner. In his remarkable book The 
Uses of Enchantment, Bruno Bet- 
telheim has drawn our attention to 
the essential role played by fiction in 
the psychic and emotional growth of 
human beings. This is an important 
point understood by Solzhenitsyn 
and other well-known writers on the 
camps; that is why they have taken 
such trouble to treat real events with 
attention to pace, characterization, 
theme, and detail—all tools from the 
novelist’s tool box. in this respect, 
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Soviet camp literature inhabits the 
same genre as American “faction,” 
initiated by Truman Capote’s in Cold 
Blood. Another point to remember is 
that the terrible suffering described 
must be interpreted; the reader is 
looking for some way to incorporate 
the suffering into his own experi- 
ence, to increase his understanding 
of life and human nature, as well as 
of the truth of what happened and is 
happening in the Gulag. 

Ginzburg and Shalamov shared 
similar fates. Both were arrested 
without just cause in 1937 (in 
Shalamov’s case, re-arrested) and 
spent most of their sentences in 
Kolyma, the far northeastern part of 
Siberia, notorious for the appalling 
conditions in the gold mines and log- 
ging camps. Both were allowed to 
return to European Russia (or what 
they call “the mainiand”) in 
1954-55. Their descriptions of life 
and death in the camps agree on 
many points: the criminals were far 
worse than the guards (Shalamov 
comments wryly that if Dostoevsky 
had known real criminals he would 
never have expressed sympathy for 
them (Graphite, p. 194); women 
were On average better able to en- 
dure than men, and even worked 
harder than men; the real killer in 
the camps was not the coid, or Dru- 
tality, or starvation rations, but the 
hard labor; the only people who 
could save you were the medical 
personnel (becoming medical as- 
sistants ultimately helped both Ginz- 
burg and Shalamov to survive). But 
essentially one was either lucky or 
unlucky. As Ginzburg at one point 
says in despair: “What's the point of 
looking ahead when you're playing 
chess with an orangutan?” (Within 
the Whirlwind, p. 161). 

Shalamov tells the story of a 
prisoner (probably himself), whom 
he calls Krist (translated as “Chrts”). 
The prisoner is summoned Dy 4 
camp investigator because of his 
neat handwriting and ordered to 
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recopy prisoners’ files and long lists 
of last names. Krist continues to do 
this one evening a week for several 
months during the winter of 1937- 
38 without exchanging a word with 
the investigator. One evening the in- 
vestigator picks up a file and asks 
Krist his full name, then tears up the 
file. Krist learns only years later that 
the file was his and the investigator 
had saved his life. The investigator 
himself was shot, together with the 
prisoners whose names Krist had 
been copying out so neatly (“Hand- 
writing,” in Graphite). 


COMPARISONS at this level of suf- 
fering are invidious, but it is clear 
that Shalamov endured the depths 
of hell for longer than Ginzburg and 
witnessed horrors that she was 
spared. (Ginzburg quotes the East- 
ern proverb: “May | never experi- 
ence all that it is possible to get used 
to” [Journey into the Whirlwind, p. 
160]). Shalamov’s experiences left 
him permanently scarred; his stories 
are more bitter and pessimistic than 
is Ginzburg’s narrative. Grigory Svir- 
ski, who once saw Shalamov at the 
Union of Writers in Moscow after his 
release, describes him as “dried up 
and curiously dark and frozen like a 
blackened tree,” a tree that “will 
never again become green.”5 
Ginzburg can wonder: “What 
would have become of us all if it had 
not been for the illusory light of that 
tenacious hope?” (Journey, p. 100). 
Later in the camps she comes to 
realize that “where there is hope 
there is fear” (Within, p. 69), but 
Shalamov's narrator is typically 
more harsh: “A man who hopes for 
something alters his conduct and is 
more frequently dishonest than a 
man who has ceased to hope” 


i 


° Grigory Svirski, A History of Post-War Soviet Writing: 
The Literature of Moral Opposition, Trans. and ed. by 
Robert Dessaix and Michael Ulman, Ann Arbor, MI, Ardis, 
1981, pp. 195-96. This is an abridged translation of Na 
lobnom meste (At the Place of Execution), Originally 
published in London in 1979. 


(Graphite, p. 135). Elsewhere 
Shalamov declares that it is not 
hope that makes man want to sur- 
vive: “He is saved by a drive for self- 
preservation, a tenacious clinging to 
life, a physical tenacity to which his 
entire consciousness is subordi- 
nated” (Kolyma Tales, p. 123). 

Ginzburg continued to believe that 
man does not live by bread alone; 
Shalamov became convinced of the 
opposite. Ginzburg may speak of “a 
mind purified by suffering” (Jour- 
ney, p. 206), but Shalamov con- 
Siders the possibility that the mind 
and soul might be frozen over just as 
easily as the body (Kolyma Tales, p. 
48). For him the physical dominates 
the mental and emotional sides of 
man: “All human emotions—love, 
friendship, envy, concern for one’s 
fellow man, compassion, longing for 
fame, honesty—had left us with the 
flesh that had melted from our 
bodies during their long fasts” 
(Kolyma Tales, p. 56). In another 
Story, “Sententious” (Kolyma Tales), 
the narrator begins to revive after 
being near death: first he becomes 
semi-conscious, then feels aches 
and pains. It is only after flesh grows 
on his bones that he can feel emo- 
tions, and the last emotion he feels 
is pity, first for animals, then for peo- 
ple. Love did not return. 

Ginzburg, on the other hand, 
believes in love and friendship, even 
under the worst conditions. Admit- 
tedly early in her narrative, before 
she experiences the horrors of the 
camps, Ginzburg says: “There are 
no more fervent friendships than 
those made in prison” (Journey, 
p. 99). Shalamov declares in con- 
trast: “Literary fairy tales tell of ‘dif- 
ficult’ conditions which are an 
essential element in forming any 
friendship, but such conditions are 
simply not difficult enough. If 
tragedy and need brought people 
together and gave birth to their 
friendship, then the need was not 
extreme and the tragedy not great. 
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Tragedy is not deep and sharp if it 
can be shared with friends” (Kolyma 
Tales, p. 66). 

For Shalamov the camps repre- 
sent not only a descent into the 
lowest reaches of hell itself, but also 
a retreat to the beginnings of life on 
this planet. Here Ginzburg agrees; 
she describes her arrival at Kolyma 
as a journey not only into the whirl- 
wind, but to the ends of the earth in 
the neolithic age, to an “icy, 
prehistoric land” (Journey, p. 397). 
Shalamov speaks of prisoners kneel- 
ing “before the stove’s open door as 
if it were the god of fire, one of man’s 
first gods” (Kolyma Tales, p. 50). He 
frequently compares the prisoners’ 
struggle to survive with that of primi- 
tive man, who managed to triumph 
over the other animals because he 
was stronger, more determined, 
and more ruthless: “The beast hid- 
den in the soul of man and released 
from its chain lusts to satisfy its age- 
old natural instinct—to beat, to 
murder” (Graphite, p. 119). 

By no means does Ginzburg turn 
a blind eye to man’s bestiality. She 
admits: “We were not yet affected 
by the corrosive jungle law of the 
camps, which in later years—it is no 
use trying to hide the fact—de- 
graded more than one of us” 
(Journey, p. 264). And yet, through 
all that she endures and witnesses, 


Ginzburg continues to have faith in | 


human nature. This faith is in fact | 


rewarded on_ several 


occasions © 


when acts of kindness save her life. 


Ginzburg still believes in 
Supreme Good which, in spite of 
everything, rules the world . . .” 
(Journey, p. 411). Even when, still 
exiled in Magadan, she is assigned 
in the fall of 1953 to teach Russian 
language and literature to 40 secu- 


“that | 


rity police officers (!), she does not 


refuse. She replies to friends who 
criticize her by saying that she will 
not remain bitter; she refuses to pro- 
long the “ritual of hate” (Within, pp. 
381-2). 


q 
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‘Ginzburg and Shalamov choose 
forms, different structures 
D serve as vehicles for their oppos- 
Z visions of human nature. Ginz- 
is far more “literary” than 
shalamov in every sense of the 
jword. She reflects often on “the 
Dower which literature exerts on 
us...” (Journey, p. 228). Ginzburg 
ad an extraordinary memory and 
as able to recite by heart reams of 
poetry; in this respect she recalls 
adezhda Mandelshtam. She also 
composed and memorized many 
poems of her own which she says 
elped her to remember people and 
ts when writing her reminis- 
bences; she only began writing 
the version we have in 1959. 
2 quotations and references scat- 
ered on almost every page testify to 
inzburg’s wide reading, but they 
Iso constitute a unique possession 
that could not be stolen from her, 
en in the camps. She uses liter- 
ture (chiefly, but not exclusively 
Russian) to give shape and coher- 
e to what she sees and ex- 
deriences; it helps her defend her 
ense of values against the assault 
deing mounted upon them. Ginz- 
ourg was an idealist; at first her 
dealism found an outlet in Marxism 
she had been a loyal member of the 
Darty and the wife of a successful 
pparatchik in Kazan’). Although 
faith was destroyed, her en- 
iasm for literature endured and 
reinforced by Christian faith ac- 
quired from her second husband, a 
olga German homeopathic physi- 
sian and devout Catholic, whom she 
et in the camps. 

At the end of Within the Whirlwind, 
inzburg speaks of completing “this 
el jouney of the soul.” Indeed, 
he has written a sort of spiritual 
aphy, an apo/ogia pro vita 


~{- 


'® Shalamov's narrator-parncipants are not vengeful even 

having been released from the camps, they meet 

Ow prisoners who have been Chearsfs and wmformers 
€.g., “The Secondhand Bookseller” and “Esperanto.” 


Ne 
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sua. She is completely honest about 
her earlier political ndiveté and 
openly admits her own share of guilt 
in ignoring the atmosphere of polit- 
ical fanaticism that led to the 
Stalinist dictatorship. Given her at- 
titude toward human nature and her 
desire to bear witness to her own 
Spiritual growth, Ginzburg chose an 
appropriate literary form to present 
the truth as she saw it. 

The same may be said of Shala- 
mov. We have seen that he did not 
share Ginzburg’s optimism and 
idealism; nor did he appear to feel 
any need to trace his own spiritual 
growth—indeed his whole approach 
is to deny the cognitive role of suffer- 
ing. For Shalamov the mindless 
cruelty and bestiality of camp life 
could not be incorporated into the 
traditional form of autobiographical 
narrative, with its reliance on 
Chronological sequence and the 
logic of cause and effect. In 
Shalamov's world there is no logic. 

Readers who approach Shala- 
mov's works with the generic expec- 
tations usually associated with short 
stories and tales will be dis- 
appointed. That is why | think that 
comparisons with such writers as 
Anton Chekhov and Isaac Babel are 
misleading. With rare exceptions, 
e.g., in “Major Pugachov's Last Bat- 
tle” (Kolyma Tales), Shalamov does 
not tell the traditional story. Rather 
he writes a modern version of the 
“physiological sketch” that was 
popular in the thirties and forties of 
the nineteenth century, first in 
France and then in Russian. This 
type of sketch (ocherk) has an 
honorable tradition in Russian 
literature. The writer adopts an 
almost documentary or sociological 
approach, paying little attention to 
plot, character, and motivation. On 
occasion Shalamov tries to compen- 
sate for this lack of narrative interest 
by giving his sketches an unex- 
pected final twist or revelation, 


O. Henry and Guy de Maupassant, 


among others. 

A second feature of Shalamov's 
“tales” that serves to distinguish 
them from more traditional exam- 
ples of the genre is his use of para- 
taxis. Shalamov chooses to present 


Only separate and discrete slabs of | 


experience, unrelated one to the 
other.’ This paratactical method of 
narration was also employed by a 
few writers during and after the Rus- 
sian Civil War as a means of ex- 
pressing in the very form of their 
works the haphazard nature of the 
events being described; a world in 
which man seemed incapable of 
controlling his fate. So we stumble 
after Shalamov as he guides us 
through the circles of hell, if 
luminating one terrible scene after 
another. Unlike the punishments 


meted out in Dante's /nferno, those | 


in the hell described by Shalamov 
have no rhyme or reason. 


TAKEN TOGETHER these six books, 
particularly those by Ginzburg and 
Shalamov, constitute an entrée for 


the Western reader into the un- | 


familiar genre of camp literature 


The sad irony, however, is that with | 


the exception of Shifrin’s Guide- 
book, we are not the prime au 
dience to whom these works are ad- 
dressed. Ginzburg, Marchenko, 


Shalamov, and other victims of the | 


camps have sought to bear witness 


to their compatriots in the Soviet | 


Union. Yet this intended audience 
Can only read the accounts in sarnz 
dat, at great personal risk. The 


Soviet authorities have apparently | 


been very successful in keeping in- 
formation about the reali conditions 


in the camps from reaching tne gen- | 


eral public. In My Testimony, Mar- 


‘ hetot Gomer Sere Put Peon «cool 
seperate tees as (Tapters Us ange age awe 
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chenko mentions the case of a 
camp nurse, who while on vacation, 
tells of incidents from her work— 
desperate prisoners who have swal- 
lowed glass and other objects. The 
other vacationers regard her as “ab- 
normal” and avoid her company. 

How, then, can these accounts 
have an impact on Soviet society as 
a whole? When will the cycle of suf- 
fering and witnessing come to an 
end? To witness suffering is merely a 
first step; knowledge without action 
remains frivolous. The writing of 
these six books constitutes an act of 
great faith and courage, and yet we 
cannot avoid the tough questions 
raised by the long, sad Russian ex- 
perience. Robbed of any effective 
means of bringing about change in 
their society, Russian writers and 
readers have little choice but to 
estheticize their experience of suf- 
fering and cruelty. 

Andrei Sinyavsky, who has written 
forcefully on these issues, says that 
the Russian writer’s predicament is 


—_—_—e.eaererererereaeaa————— 


“To spend all his life drowning and 
trying to make himself understood in 
groans and curses. . . .”® Sinyavsky 
correctly points out the special Rus- 
sian belief in “the power of words.” 
He speaks of “our age-old, purely 
Russian habit of treating words as 
real. . . .” However, this in itself ex- 
acerbates the harsh dilemma facing 
the Russian writer. Could it be that 
both writers and readers have been 
tempted to substitute words for real- 
ity? How do they reconcile their 
belief in the power of words both 
with the evidence of Russian history 
and with their own personal experi- 
ence which denies the efficacy of 
literature to bring about social and 
political change? | began with the 
example of Radishchev two hun- 


8 Andrei Sinyavsky, “The Literary Process in Russia,” 
Kontinent, New York, NY, Anchor, 1976, pp. 85 ff. 
Sinyavsky, who used the pseudonym Abram Tertz, has 
written a remarkable account of his own experiences in the 
camps, Golos iz khora, which is available in English: A 
Voice from the Chorus, trans. by Kyril Fitzlyon and Max 
Hayward, New York, NY, Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1976. 
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dred years ago. The poignant ques4# 
tion remains: What hope is there 
that two centuries from now things 
will be different? 

And what about the reader in the 
West? The reader feels as though he 
were attending the funeral of some 
one he does not know very well. He 
tries to commiserate with the 
bereaved, but feelings of sadness} 
mingle with those of embarrassment§ 
and suppressed relief that he him 
self has been spared. The Gulag is 
immeasurably distant from our ownl 
experience. AS HRH Prince Charle | 
remarked in a recent interview, | 
while commenting on the works of 

| 
| 


Solzhenitsyn and Mihajlo Mihajlov: 

“How do we in the West ever 
become aware of the depth of ou 

own spirit, and the fortitude which | 
we can extract from that without be- | 
ing made to suffer . . .?”2 Campi 
literature confronts the reader in the}, 


West with his own dilemma. 


° The Washington Post, Aug. 29, 1982, p. C-3. 
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‘VER SINCE the Enlightenment, 
2hina’s intellectual elite has retained 
n allure for Westerners. Thus it is 
ot surprising that these new works 
Grieder, Spence, Arkush and 
aoldman, each demonstrating the 
ost sophisticated scholarship on 
inese affairs, share an obvious af- 
ection for the intellectuals whose 
careers they examine. Indeed, 
ilmost universal admiration and 
“ympathy is shown for the dozens of 
ntellectuals portrayed in these 
yages, with the exception of some 
aarshness reserved by Goldman for 
he intellectual supporters of the 
sultural Revolution (and even here 


an effort is made to understand the 
forces at work in generating their 
radicalism). The modern Chinese in- 
tellectual emerges in these works as 
an heroic figure, while the role of 
villain is assigned not to intellectual 
adversaries in this past century of 
mental contention, but rather to the 
Chinese state and indirectly, to the 
politicians who have controlled it. 
While it is certainly not unusual for 
intellectuals to be disaffected from 
their nation’s rulers, the story told in 
these studies of modern China is 
both more complex and compelling. 
Historically, state and intellectuals in 
China have shared a mutual de- 
pendence. In exchange for serving 
and legitimizing the state, intellec- 
tuals have been assured a certain 
social position. In the Qing dynasty, 
for example, even when old-style 
mandarins were unhappy with their 
Manchu rulers, they remained 
nonetheless generally well- 
integrated into society through a 
web of official posts and local 
leadership responsibilities. This rela- 
tionship between the political 
system and the intellectuals began 
to unravel toward the end of the 
Qing era, as both internal corruption 


and external imperialist assault 
weakened the dynastic state. Seek- 
ing to strengthen their state and to | 
protect their social order, mandarin 
intellectuals became increasingly 
critical of the dynasty’s policies. In | 
its response to criticism, the Qing | 
court revealed what Grieder calls 

the “dual nature” of Chinese ruling 
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power: “patronage of scholarship 
and extirpation of dissent went 
always hand in hand” (p. 49). Con 
servative modernizers of the state 
punished those who strayed too far 
from apparently “traditional” values, 
leaving intellectuals and state lead- 
ers increasingly at odds. 

Modern Chinese intellectuals thus 


atellectuals and the State in China 


have been caught between their | 


desire to participate in a group 
whose boundaries and nature his- 
torically have been shaped through 
involvement with the state, and their 
individual vulnerability to discipli 
nary action as they have sought to 
reform that state in new ways. Espe- 
cially in the early 20th century, 
following the end of the ancient ex- 
amination system, the collapse of 
the dynasty, and economic changes 
in which the gentry families of the in 
tellectuals became less firmly tied to 
the rural Community, intellectuals 
were cast adrift, increasingly critical 
and frustrated. in thei effort to 
reestablish central authority, tne 
new Guomindang rulers proved to 
be no more tolerant of political de 
viance than had been the Manchus, 
leading to unprecedented alenation 
by modern and increasingly West- 
ern-oriented inteliectuais [through 


| the 1930's and 1940's 


When finally the Chinese Cornmu- 


| nist Party began to reinvigorate and 
| reform the state after 1949, it faced 


a corps of intellectuals accustomed 
less to supporting state power tnan 
to criticizing it. Drawing upon its ex- 
perience at “rectifying” sympatnetic 
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intellectuals in Yan’an, the party 
turned to a traditional Chinese com- 
bination of, on the one hand, coopt- 
ing intellectuals by appointing them 
to state posts, and on the other, 
coercing them through campaigns 
against heterodoxy. While intellec- 
tuals had in the past organized 
themselves into factions which 
aimed at reforming or overthrowing 
political authorities, in the People’s 
Republic similar factions sought the 
support of powerful state leaders in 
order to advance or protect the in- 
terests of their members. 

Some of the authors here under 
review might take exception to 
specific aspects of the shape into 
which | have compressed their 
Story, but the thrust of the legend of 
the modern Chinese intellectual is 
clear enough. A centralizing and 
often despotic state sometimes be- 
guiles and frequently betrays the in- 
tellectuals who seek in various ways 
to serve their nation. Indeed, those 
who have sought to have the great- 
est political impact have often suf- 
fered the most pain, and even those 
who have made an accommodation 
with political power have done so 
only at the cost of their integrity. 

My use of the word “legend” is not 
to suggest that these authors have 
concocted a myth with little corre- 
spondence to reality. Unfortunately, 
the emotional anguish and personal 
suffering of many modern Chinese 
intellectuals have been all too real. 
However, the story of these intellec- 
tuals may assume slightly less 
heroic dimensions if one allows that 
these authors have made two im- 
portant extrapolations. First, al- 
though they are primarily concerned 
with a tiny handful of celebrated 
Stars among a much larger group of 
Chinese writers, teachers, and ar- 
tists, the authors tend easily to offer 
generalizations about the broader 
category. Second, the significance 
of conflict between the individual 
and the state is often, and some- 


times misleadingly, treated in terms 
of the classic dilemma of Western 
liberalism, at the expense of treating 
seriously a profoundly statist orien- 
tation common among Chinese in- 
tellectuals. | will return to these 
points after looking more closely at 
the new books by Grieder, Spence, 
Arkush, and Goldman. 


THE TWO most ambitious efforts to 
capture the political frustrations of 
the Chinese intellectuals are Jerome 
Grieder’s /ntellectuals and the State 
in Modern China (the fourth volume 
in an excellent series on the “Trans- 
formation of Modern China,” edited 
by James Sheridan) and Jonathan 
Spence’s The Gate of Heavenly 
Peace. Both writers skillfully array 
the careers of dozens of individually 
distinctive figures into a rich and 
complex pageant of intellectuals 
passionately engaged in the some- 
times exhilarating but more often 
depressing world of modern 
Chinese politics. Grieder’s account 
begins earlier (with the fall of the 
Ming dynasty) and ends earlier (in 
1949) than Spence’s, which starts 
with the ferment for reform in the 
1890’s and continues through 
1980. Many figures, such as Kang 
Youwei, Liang Qichao, and Lu Xun, 
are treated extensively in both 
books. 

Spence’s and Grieder’s excellent 
books complement each other sur- 
prisingly well, even though they are 
of rather different character. 
Grieder’s is the more academic 
work. It places more demands upon 
its reader, both in supplying one’s 
own background information and in 
disentangling occasionally con- 
voluted sentences. Grieder treats 
more thinkers, and sometimes in 
greater detail than does Spence, 
whose book is written less for 
reference by the specialist than as 
an elegant account for the sophis- 
ticated lay reader. Spence provides 
many good photographs and 
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poems, and his resumes of indi- 
viduals’ ideas, while briefer tha 
Grieder’s, are also pithier, makin 
room for more narration of political 
history. If Spence’s language is 
sometimes more romantic, his in- 
tellectuals seem actively involved in 
the political world around them, 
whereas Grieder’s thinkers often 
seem to produce relatively disem- 
bodied thoughts, and are less im- 
mediately tied to the turmoil of their 
society. Sometimes whole issues are 
lost. For instance, one reads Grieder 
without learning that feminism has 
been a major concern for modern 
Chinese intellectuals, while Spence 
makes the struggle for women’s. 
rights a primary theme of his book. 
But neither can Spence include all 
within the space of one volume; he 
has little to say about such ultra- 
Westernized intellectuals as Hu Shi, 
who plays a prominent role in 
Grieder’s (who is Hu’s biographer) 
account. 

Although Grieder adds a _ tiny 
epilogue on the People’s Republic, 
his decision to end his story of 
“modern” China in 1949 contributes 
to a feeling that intellectual life 
somehow ended with Communist 
victory. Indeed, he prefaces his ac- 
counts of Communist intellectuals of 
the Republican period with a discus- 
sion of “ideological” thought, as if to 
show that this is sharply differen- 
tiated from (and inferior to) less ob- 
viously committed thinking. Here 
Spence’s treatment is more com- 
pelling, for he effectively relates the 
experiences and feelings of intellec- 
tuals in the People’s Republic to’ 
their earlier adventures. The events 
of 1949 represent neither the drop- 
ping of a curtain nor a glorious new 
beginning, but rather a_ political 
change which modified the situation 
of China’s_ intellectuals without 
resolving their dilemma of how to 
cope with political power. 

This notion of a continuing di- 
lemma emerges clearly in the case 


Fei Xiaotong, who was China's 
most eminent social scientist in the 
1940's, and is so once more in the 
1980's. That Fei’s social science 
began not with Marx but with 
t alinowski’s functionalist anthro- 
Dology makes this continuity all the 
remarkable. David Arkush’s 
ei Xiaotong and Sociology in 
2volutionary China provides a fine- 
detailed and excellently written 
biography by which the significance 
of this career can be assessed. 
Although from a gentry family, Fei 
sought education in fields very 
2ign to China’s mandarin tradi- 
ion. While Fei’s desire to harness 
edge to social betterment re- 
calls that tradition, his disdain for 
istorical research and his pioneer- 
ng village field-work represent 
sharp breaks with the accepted con- 
2erns of Chinese intellectuals. 
In addition to producing scholarly 
earch and journalistic writings 
ich were increasingly critical of 
e Guomindang government, Fei 
ecame a successful academic en- 
repreneur, drawing frequently 
Don important foreign connections 
the London School of Economics, 
> Rockefeller Foundation, the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations) for the 
ind of financial and intellectual sup- 
sort that was difficult to obtain at 
ome. Indeed, Fei’s book most 
amous in the West, Peasant Life in 
china, was never published in 
thinese, although the Japanese 
ickly translated it when they oc- 
supied the Jiangsu area it de- 
tribes. In the absence of Chinese 
atronage, Fei relied upon foreign 
to aid his career. Fei's 
rants and foreign lecture invitations 
ed him just as the outside world 
other manifestations served Sun 
tsen, Kang Youwei, and Liang 
chao (the physical security of the 
eaty ports or Hong Kong, foreign 
ducation, the bases of exile politi- 
ans in Japan). Frequently up- 
20ted from their own society, and 
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with tenuous (or hostile) ties to their | in the trial of Jiang Qing. It seems 


own state, Chinese intellectuals 
have repeatedly sought purchase in 
the external world from which they 
might maximize their leverage on 
their state. 

Fei chose to remain in post-1949 
China, where his career initially 
flourished as he replaced Western 
ties with the patronage of the new 
State. The need to hustle constantly 
after money during the great Guo- 
mindang inflation (which provided 
an impetus for much of his political 
writing in the Chinese press) was ob- 
viated by a comfortable house and a 
series of appointments to official 
posts. But Fei did not settle easily 
into the role of new mandarin for the 
Communist government. His contin- 
uing entrepreneurial instincts on 
behalf of sociology showed them- 
selves distinctly during the Hundred 
Flowers period, and he was bitterly 
criticized during the ensuing anti- 
rightist campaign. Several of these 
attacks, along with some of Fei’s 
writings since the late 1940's, have 
usefully been assembled in James 
P. McGough’s Fei Hsiao-t’ung: The 
Dilemma of a Chinese Intellectual. \t 
is to Arkush’s credit that he does not 
dismiss this episode as mere 
hatchet-work by a perfidious state, 
but instead discusses seriously the 
political issues represented by West- 
ernized intellectuals such as Fei. 

One result of the criticism was that 
Fei ceased publication. However, 
the treatment he received was 
otherwise mild—neither jail nor re- 
education through labor, but an 
administrative drop in bureaucratic 
rank. And he kept the house. Fei’s 
political agility was evident again 
during the Cultura! Revolution, when 
in 1972 he because one of the first 
old-style intellectuals to be 
rehabilitated. By the end of the 
decade he was again organizing the 
discipline of sociology, meeting 
countless foreign guests, travelling 
abroad, and even serving as a judge 


that the Western connections and 
prestige abroad which had harmed 
him in 1957 are again a source of 
leverage in dealing with a state that 
now seeks to cultivate certain 
foreign ties. 


THE REINTEGRATION of intellec- 
tuals and the state has not been a 
smooth process, and Fei’s relatively 
gentie personal treatment is by no 
means typical. Much of the bitter 
ness and suffering of the past three 
decades has been intensified by in- 
ternal divisions among the intellec- 
tuals themselves, who are apparent- 
ly as faction-prone when close to the 
seat of power as when exchanging 
polemics in exile. An extremely 
helpful guide to these struggies 
since 1960 is Merle Goldman's 
China's Intellectuals: Advise and 
Dissent, in many ways a sequel to 
her Literary Dissent in Communist 
China. Goldman carefully traces op- 
posing factions among politicized in- 
tellectuals, providing much valuable 
information about their institutional 
bases, their programs, and their 
patrons. 

The fundamental line of division 
traced by Goldman separates intel- 
lectuals who seek enthusiastically to 
grasp and use state power, whom 
she calls radicals, and those who 
desire a more limited role for the 
new state, whom she identifies as 
liberals. Her division coincides with 
support or opposition to the Cultural 
Revolution and goes a long way 
toward explaining intellectual 
politics in contemporary China 
There are, however, a few probiemns 
with this tidily appealing cichotomy 
of radicals and liberals. For in- 
stance, one must stretch the cate- 
gories a bit to count Zhou Yang, that 
most faithful of spokesmen for siwft- 
ing party policies, a5 2 uber al 
reformer. Another of Goldman's 
liberals is Wu Lengw, former editor 
of People’s Daily, wno did indeed 
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belong to an anti-Maoist faction 
prior to the Cultural Revolution. But 
Wu somehow managed to sign up 
with the radicals in the early 1970's, 
only to be purged again (this time for 
leftism) after Mao’s death. He has 
recently surfaced a third time, dem- 
onstrating that Mr. Wu is fleet of foot 
in Beijing’s political marathon, and 
also suggesting that ideological pro- 
Clivities are an insufficient basis for 
explaining the operation of intel- 
lectual factions. To be fair, Goldman 
is concerned with the importance of 
personal ties, shared work experi- 
ences, and so forth, in building fac- 
tional loyalties. Cases such as Wu's, 
which are by no means exceptional, 
merely show how difficult it is to 
understand from outside China the 
workings of these very personal net- 
works of mutual obligation. 

Another difficulty is Goldman’s 
eager representation of the anti- 
radical intellectuals as “liberals.” 
While she correctly interprets their 
opposition to the Cultural Revolution 
as resistance to political influence 
over their work, she too quickly con- 
Cludes from this that they subscribe 
to fundamentally anti-statist values. 
Rather than look for closet Jeffer- 
sonians tucked away in the 
Academy of Social Sciences, one 
might as easily view the resistance 
to the Cultural Revolution in less 
philosophical terms: the anti-radical 
intellectuals were unhappy because 
their influence over the state was in- 
sufficient to bring about social 
policies of their preference. It is not 
that there was too much state, but 
rather that it was in the wrong 
hands. Most of these “liberal” in- 
tellectuals are now in good standing 
and close to the center of power. 
There have been changes in the 
relationship of intellectuals to the 
State since Mao’s death, but it would 
be very misleading to characterize 
recent reforms as liberalism, if that 


slippery word refers to institutional 
or intellectual efforts to establish a 
separate sphere for individual, as 
opposed to state, interests. 

What the post-Mao reforms have 
brought are improved material con- 
ditions for intellectuals: better pay, 
better housing, better vacations, 
more distinctive titles, and less 
direct political supervision of their 
work. Such a program is not liberal, 
unless one believes that whatever is 
good for intellectuals is liberal. 
Rather it is a very traditionally statist 
program of political cultivation of the 
educated elite. Even at the height of 
Western influence on China during 
the May 4th period, liberal thought 
could not find a firm social basis in 
Chinese society, assuring that even 
those intellectuals most critical of 
the Guomindang government re- 
mained fundamentally statist in their 
orientation toward power. The trou- 
ble with the Guomindang was that it 
harmed the interests of intellectuals 
when it assassinated poets and let 
professors’ salaries fall ruinously 
behind inflation. Similarly, the trou- 
ble with the Cultural Revolution for 
most intellectuals was that it sent 
them to the countryside, split up 
their families, restricted their publi- 
cations, and bestowed greater 
Status on workers and peasants. 
These are deeply felt concerns with 
which it is easy to have enormous 
sympathy, but we should be cau- 
tious not to allow our compassion for 
beleaguered intellectuals to lead us 
into seeing liberals where they in 
fact do not exist. 


THE APPARENT centrality of the 
conflict between individual intellec- 
tuals and the state might be dimin- 
ished somewhat if we knew more 
than we yet do about the politics 
and lives of intellectuals less 
celebrated than those discussed in 
these works. Stars are often prima 
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donnas and may well behave dif- 
ferently, perhaps more defiantly, 
than ordinary working intellectuals. 
Certainly many leading intellectuals 
have perceived a gap between their 
aspirations and those of some of 
their not so famous contemporaries. 
Spence quotes Lu Xun’s criticism of 
“Master Baldy,” a fictional scholar 
whose “forebears had never laid 
down their lives to preserve a 
government, nor had they lost their 
lives by joining rebel causes” 
(p. 87). | do not mean to imply an in- 
herent cravenness among ordinary 
writers, performers, and teachers, 
but merely to suggest that their daily 
concerns may often be distant from 
the heroic struggles set forth in 
these four books. This may be espe- 
Cially true of China’s growing ranks 
of technical intelligentsia, and of 
new intellectuals of worker and 
peasant backgrounds, who do not’ 
have to worry so constantly about 
the questions of foreign influence or 
of tainted class origin. 

As a vehicle for facilitating the 
reconciliation of intellectuals to the 
state in China, official Marxism has 
some intriguing attributes. Although 
students of other socialist societies 
have frequently observed that Marx- 
ism has been utilized by intellectuals 
to consolidate their social positions, 
this line of analysis has not been 
pursued in these works on China. 
This lack is surprising, given the 
demonstrated importance of culture 
to Chinese politics. Grieder quotes 
the Sung dynasty poet and bureau- 
crat Su Dongpo to show this Confu- 
cian impulse: “What a ruler has to 
rely upon is only the hearts of men” 
(p. 26). A Marxist state also requires 
intellectuals to mediate between the 
ruler and those hearts, and in the 
long term there is every reason to 
believe that China’s modern intellec- 
tuals will be able to use that position 
of mediation to their own advantage. 


OTE: Readers are welcome to 
ment on matters discussed 
this journal. Letters should be 
ddressed to the Editors, 

of Communism, 
Information Agency, 

00 C Street, SW, 

fashington, DC 20547. 
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SOVIET-EAST 
UROPEAN TRADE 
BSIDIES 


TO THE EDITORS: In his article 
ast European Economic Slow- 
Jown” (Problems of Com- 
munism, July-August 1982), Jan 
Wanous has made a number of 
regarding East Euro- 
vean terms of trade with the 
ISSR which, in my opinion, pre- 
t a rather distorted picture of 
e true state of affairs in the 
soviet Union's trade with its 
tellite clients. 
In connection with the question 
preferential trade treatment 
Ccorded to Eastern Europe by 
oscow in the 1970's, Mr. 
anous claims that “the USSR 
xported relatively underpriced 
ergy and nonfood raw mate- 
lals to Eastern Europe in ex- 
ange for imports of relatively 
erpriced machinery and indus- 
jal consumer goods,” the 
egree of overpricing being even 
anced by the low technologi- 
sophistication of East Euro- 
products (p. 6). Finally, he 
that as much as 92 per- 
of total Soviet transfers of 
ces to Eastern Europe took 
form of hidden trade sub- 
ies (p. 7). | believe that any 


Mgument exaggerating the ex- 
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tent of Soviet “assistance” in this 
manner rests on rather fragile 
ground. The premises on which it 
draws seem to underestimate a 
number of significant factors in- 
volved in the overall development 
of the terms of trade between the 
USSR and Eastern Europe during 
the 1970's. Let me address two 
such factors that | consider to be 
of particular importance to the 
present argument. 

First, there is the question of 
“hidden costs” incurred by East 
European countries in their ex- 
ports of machinery and other 
technological products to the 
USSR. It can be reasonably 
argued that after the period of 
outright economic exploitation of 
Eastern Europe by the Soviet 
Union in the early postwar years, 
terms of trade in the intra-CMEA 
[Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance} trade were put on a 
more balanced footing in 1956- 
67, with the Soviet terms of trade 
admittedly set on a deteriorating 
trend. In order to redress this un- 
favorable development, the 
Soviet Union decided to “im- 
prove” the quality of industrial im- 
ports from Eastern Europe by 
gradually making her client states 
base their Soviet-onented pro- 
duction on imported Western 
technology and know-how. Such 
Soviet tactics started with 
pressures on Czechoslovakia and 
the German Democratic Republic 
beginning about 1972 (see Paul 
Marer, “The Political Economy of 
Soviet Relations with Eastern 
Europe,” in S. J. Rosen and J. R. 
Kurth, Eds., Theories of 
Economic imperialism, Toronto 
and London, Lexington Books, 
1974). The subsequent “invest- 
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ment boom” in Poland was a 
Case par excellence—with the 
bulk of Western loans purnped 
into industrial sectors geared for 
the production of Soviet-bound 
exports. According to a rare re 
cent report on the subject, the 
“hidden costs” thus incurred by 
Poland in sustaining her trading 
exchanges with the USSR, espe 
Cially since 1976, amounted to 
losses almost proportionate to 
Poland's growth in indebtedness, 
estimated at about US$6 billion 
per annum (see Marian Rajski's 
speech at a May 16, 1981. local 
party conference in Gdynia in 
Kultura (Paris), No. 11, 198). 
and a brief reference to the 
speech in Foreign Report (Lon 
don}, Dec. 3, 1981) 

The second factor, no less im 
portant, is the Soviet imposition 
since 1976 of the transferable ru 
bie as a binding unit of account 
for intra-CMEA trade, which 
enables Moscow to manipulate 
exchange rates almost at will. in 
the case of Poland, for instance, 
in 1981, the ruble was valued at 
44.44 zZioty for exports of 
Poland's machinery to the USSR, 
but was valued much higher for 


Polish energy imports from the | 


USSR. According to Polish 
charges, “the TR transferable ru 
bie} has become an instrument 
for changing every 62 kopecks 
for one US dollar, the Soviet profit 
on each dollar being a Polish 
loss” (ibid.) 

| neither deny the (inds 
putable) existence of subsihes in 
Soviet energy exports to Eastern 
Europe, nor propose a counter 
argument suggesdng exlensive 
Soviet “profits” from @s intra 
CMEA trade. | merely nope t& 
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torted picture of the true state of 
affairs in the Soviet Union’s trade 
with its satellite clients” (em- 
phasis added). 

To explain the concept of op- 
portunity cost in Soviet-East Euro- 
pean trade, | shall use a simple 
example. Assume that the Soviet 
Union is interested in transform- 
ing crude oil into knitted sweaters 
produced out of synthetic fibers. 
The USSR has an option of pro- 
ducing the synthetic fibers and 
sweaters domestically, importing 
them from an East European 
country (say Poland), or import- 
ing them from a West European 
country (Say Italy). Let us also 
assume that within the Soviet 
Union, the trade-off between oil 
and sweaters—measured in 
terms of production resources re- 
quired—is 5 sweaters for 1 ton of 
oil. Further assume that by ex- 
porting oil to Poland in exchange 
for sweaters, the Soviet Union is 
able to obtain 10 sweaters for 1 
ton of oil, and thus trade appears 
profitable. However, assume that 
Italy is even more efficient in pro- 
duction of sweaters, and that the 
Soviets may be able to obtain 20 
sweaters for 1 ton of oil exported 
there. According to the concept 
of opportunity cost, the Soviet 
Union by trading with Poland—a 
partner offering inferior terms of 
trade—would incur an opportu- 
nity cost of 10 sweaters per ton of 
oil sold (the difference between 
what could be obtained from Italy 
and what is actually obtained 
from Poland). In relative terms, 
we Can Say that the Soviet Union 
is either paying twice as high a 
price for sweaters to Poland as it 
would have to pay to Italy or is re- 
ceiving only half the price for its 
oil exported to Poland that it 
could obtain in Italy. Thus, the 
Soviet Union is implicitly sub- 
sidizing the Polish economy. 

Just as the Soviet Union should 
not worry where Italy obtained its 
technology for transforming 
crude oil into synthetic fibers and 
into knitted goods, it should not 
be a Soviet concern where 
Poland obtains its technology. 
The concept of “hidden (hard- 
currency) costs” of East Euro- 
pean exports to the Soviet Union 
is totally irrelevant here. The 


Soviet Union is not forcing East- 
ern Europe to export more ma- 
chinery so that the region can im- 
port more energy—rather, the 
pressure is in the opposite direc- 
tion: Eastern Europe needs to ex- 
port more manufactures to the 
Soviet Union in order to pay its 
growing energy import bill. By im- 
porting Western technology and 
improving the quality of its manu- 
factures exported to the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe has been 
able to induce the Soviets to in- 
crease their purchases of its 
manufactured goods. The fact 
that in the course of this self- 
chosen strategy Eastern Europe 
ended up with a substantial hard- 
currency debt in the West is not a 
direct fault of the Soviet Union. 
Rather, it is an illustration of what 
is wrong with the present form of 
the centrally planned economic 
system, which was originally im- 
posed on Eastern Europe by the 
Soviets. Thus, the Soviet respon- 
sibility is at most indirect. The 
case of Poland is not an example 
of direct Soviet exploitation but 
an example of large-scale mis- 
management of Poland’s econ- 
omy by that country’s rulers. 

Mr. Mondry’s assertion that in 
1976, the Soviet Union imposed 
the transferable ruble as a bind- 
ing unit of account for intra-CMEA 
trade is absolute nonsense. The 
transferable ruble was created in 
1963 to facilitate multilateral 
financial settlements within 
CMEA instead of bilateral balanc- 
ing of trade accounts. The official 
transferable ruble/dollar ex- 
change was then arbitrarily set at 
0.9 rubles per dollar, but this rate 
has little real economic meaning. 
Since intra-CMEA trade prices 
are based on lagged world- 
market dollar prices, for the pur- 
poses of exchange any rate 
would do. If the ruble is over- 
priced, as has been the case, this 
merely implies that the Soviet 
Union overcharges Eastern 
Europe for its exports as it is in 
turn overcharged by Eastern 
Europe exactly to the same 
degree for its imports. 

The difference between the 
valuation of the ruble in terms of 
zloty for Polish machinery exports 
and energy imports reflects the 


relationship between the dis- 
torted domestic price structure 
and the value of traded goods in 
rubles at special intra-CMEA 
prices (which happen also to be 
distorted by world-market stan- 
dards). Surely, Mr. Mondry would 
not argue that Poland grossly ex- 
ploited the West through its 
energy exports when in 1980 the 
domestic cost of earning 1 dollar 
was 18 zloty for exports of energy 
and 42-46 zloty for exports of 
most manufactures. The sectoral 
zloty/dollar and similar zloty/ruble 
rates merely reflect the relation- 
ship between internal zloty price 
levels and external dollar and ru- 
ble price levels in different 
sectors. 

The Polish charge that “the 
transferable ruble has become an 
instrument for changing every 62 
kopecks for one US dollar, the 
Soviet profit on each dollar being 
a Polish loss,” was made by 
someone with no knowledge of 
the meaning of the transferable 
ruble, its use in Polish-Soviet 
trade relations, or the actual 
terms of trade between Poland 
and the Soviet Union. The avail- 
ability of detailed official Polish 
Statistics on Polish-Soviet trade, 
judged reliable by most special- 
ists on Eastern-bloc trade, per- 
mitted a detailed study of Polish- 
Soviet trade relations by 
Elizabeth Goldstein of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The results 
of her study, appearing in the up- 
coming publication US Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee, So- 
viet Economy in the 1980's: 
Problems and Prospects, show 
that in 1980, Soviet hidden trade 
subsidies to Poland amounted to 
US$2.4-3.0 billion, hardly a 
paltry sum. The Marrese-Vanous 
study arrived at a very similar 
conclusion based on Soviet trade 
data. 

Finally, it is rather naive for 
anyone to expect that an excel- 
lent book by Albert Hirschman 
published 37 years ago could 
have captured all cases of eco- 
nomic and political relationship 
between a center and a periph- 
eral country. There are other 
cases where the economic costs 
of maintaining an empire ex- 
ceeded the economic benefits— 
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the economic relationship be 

tween Great Britain and its colo 

nies in the late 19th and earl 

20th centuries being a good ex 
ample. 

JAN VANOUS 

Washington, DC 


A MATTER OF 
“TRUTH” 


TO THE EDITORS: Alexande 
Kazhdan’s critique of Elizabet 
Pond’s From the Yaroslavsky Sta 
tion (POC, July-August 1982) i 
everything a good review should 
be. Written out of an intimate 
familiarity with the subject, jj 
sharpens and multiplies the 
reader’s senses, whetting his ap 
petite for the book. 

It is surprising to find in sucha 
informed essay a statement tha 
can be flatly contradicted. | refe 
to Mr. Kazhdan’s dismissal o 
author Pond’s distinction be 
tween the Russian words “prav 
da” and “istina.” Perhaps in the 
historical and literary devel 
opment of the pre-Soviet Russia 
language there was, as Kazhda 
claims, no such distinction. Bu 
when the voice of state powe 
spoke from the pages of Lenin’s 
Pravda, the meaning of words 
changed radically. 

Joseph Berger, in his memoi 
Shipwreck of a Generation 
(Glasgow, Collins and Son, 1971, 
pp. 52-53) writes: “The discus- 
sion of pravda and istina went on 
endlessly in the camps and pris- 
ons... .” Admitting confusion, he 
offers the explanation given him 
by a philologically trained fellow 
prisoner. With characteristic 
prison-camp irony he states: 
“Istina) denotes the corre- 
spondence between the notion 
and objective reality. Pravda is a 
unique and specifically Russian 
concept. It means a higher con- 
cept of truth, a truth elevated to 
the rank of an idea... . In the 
rooms of the NKVD and at Party 
meetings, istina was nothing—it 
was relative and could easily be 
changed. Only pravda was 
absolute.” 

The late Alexander Galich also 
hinted at this difference in his 
song “Vinovniki naideny” (T he 


y Are Discovered) in which 
writes: “Ask anyone and 
one/Neither poet nor 
know a rhyme for 


guage, it would seem, is, 
all, superstructure, and is in 
Stant flux, seeking new forms 
‘expression for the complex and 
contradictory changes in 
base of Soviet society re- 
rded so well by Elizabeth Pond, 
nd commented on so knowingly 
Alexander Kazhdan. It is this 
yest for essence in a changing 
Ociety that makes Soviet studies 
) Challenge. 

"THEODORE H. FRIEDGUT 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


R. KAZHDAN REPLIES: Theo- 
p Friedgut has seen fit to flatly 
radict my rejection of Eliza- 
th Pond's distinction between 
0 Russian words—“pravda” 
d “istina”—both of which 
“truth.” In order to 
le my statement he should 
e done two things. 

First, he should have demon- 
ted that the example drawn in 
y review is wrong. This he did 
ot do. On the contrary, he con- 
edes that “perhaps in the his- 
al and literary development 
the pre-Soviet Russian lan- 
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Guage there was . _ . no such dis- 
tinction” (the “perhaps” serving 
to preserve a shade of doubt) 

Second, he should have cited a 
Couple of sentences in which the 
word “pravda” would have a 
unique and specific sense and 


Could not be replaced by “istina.” 


This he also did not do. Instead, 
he refers to Joseph Berger, who 
in turn had referred to a “philo- 
logically trained” camp prisoner 
who categorically asserted that 
such a distinction does exist. in 
logic this is called argumentum 
ad hominem. Normally, such a 
tack does not work, but in this 
particular case it unexpectedly 
does—not to prove Mr. Friedgut's 
case but to confirm my own com- 
ments. Let us reread Berger's 
passage. The word “pravda,” ac- 
cording to Berger, “means a 
higher concept of truth, a truth 
elevated to the rank of an idea.” 
Now back to Mrs. Pond, who af- 
firms the contrary (on p. 214), 
that “truth was istina, pure, 
unadulterated, uncompromising, 
painful truth, as opposed to 
pravda, the directed, adulter 
ated, and often betrayed ‘truth’ 
shaped and moulded to some 
further socialist end.” Any objec- 
tive reader will see that in their at- 
tempt to draw a distinction be- 
tween “pravda” and “istina,” 
Mrs. Pond ascribed the “loftiest”’ 
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mearung to “istna,” whereas Mr 
Friedgut or Joseph Berger or his 
Dhlologicailly trained informer as 
cribed this exalted meaning to 
“Pravda.” What better proof that 
the distinction between the two 
words 's artificial and purely sub 
jective? 

As for the quotation from 
Aleksander Galich, it has nothing 
to do with our dispute since @ 
Goes not deal with the alleged op 
position between “pravda” and 
“stina.” 


ALEXANDER KAZHDAN 
Washington, DOC 


CENSUS CENSORED 


FROM RECENT personal conver 
sations and the contents of the 
publishing plan for the /zdate/stvo 
“Finansy | statistika” for the year 
1983, it appears that the Soviet 
government will not publish a 
series of volurnes on the results of 
the 1979 population census 

In the usual meaning of the 
term in the two postwar Soviet 
censuses, a Census volume con- 
tains the details for one or several 
major characteristics (such as 
age and sex) by administrative. 
territorial unit, or alternatively, for 
one administrative-territorial unit 
(such as Tadzhikistan) with data 
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on af characteristics selected for 
Dubécation Mf now apceers that 
pubication wil be limited to 
reproduction of the tables and 
bref introductory text materials 
already published. or soon to be 
published, in various sues of 
Vestine statistiy (Moscow). the 
monttwy house organ of the Cen 
tral Statstcal Adminstration of 
the USSR. This is very little infor 
maton in comparison to the three 
thousand pages of information 
published in 7 volurnes for the 
1970 census 

So far, no age data heave been 
published in the “Statistical 
Materials” section of Vesin#é 
Statisha or elsewhere Contiewed 
reluctance by the USSR authori 
bes to permit publication of age 
Gata (as | noted in this journal's 
January-February 1982 issue) 
Strongly suggests the presence of 
major demograptuc distortions 
which the Soviet authorities will 
not make known to ther own 
people and the work. if my 
analyss &% wrong, the Soviet 
authorites can easily show it by 
pubisiung the data. | would 
rather De wrong and have the 
data 


MURRAY FESHBACH 
Washington, OC 
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